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ESSAY       L 


OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  TASTE  AND  PASSION. 


SOME  People  are  fubje<9:  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  pajfton^ 
which  makes  them  extremely  fenfible  to  all  the  accidents 
of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  profperous 
event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief,  when  they  meet  with  misfor- 
tunes and  adverlity.  Favours  and  good  oflSces  eafily  engage 
their  firiendfhip ;  while  the  fmalleft  injury  provokes  their  refent- 
ment.  Any  honour  or  mark  of  diftinddon  elevates  them  above 
meafure ;  but  they  are  as  fenfibly  touched  with  contempt.  Peo- 
ple of  this  charader  have,  no  doubt,  much  more  lively  enjoy- 
ments, as  well  as  more  pungent  forrows,  than  men  of  cool  and 
fedate  tempers :  But,  I  believe,  when  everything  is  balanced, 
there  is  no  one,  who  would  not  rather  chufe  to  be  of  the  latter  cha- 
racter, were  he  entirely  matter  of  his  own  difpofition.  Good 
or  ill  fortune  is  very  little  at  our  own  difpofal :  And  when  a 
perfon,  that  has  this  fenfibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any 
misfortune,  his  forrow  or  refentment  takes  intire  poflcflion  of 
him,  and  deprives  him  of  all  reliih  in  the  common  occurrences 
of  life ;  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the  greateft  part 
of  our  happinefs.  Great  plcafures  are  much  lefs  frequent 
than  great  pains ;  fo  that  a  fenfible  temper  muft  meet  with  fewer 
trials  in  the  former  way  than  in  the  latter.     Not  to  mention, 
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that  men  of  fuch  lively  paffions  are  apt  to  be  tranfported  beyond 
all  bounds  of  prudence  and  difcretion,  and  to  take  falfefteps  in 
the  condud  of  life>  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  dciicacy  of  tajle  obiervable  in  fome  men,  which 
very  much  refembles  this  delicacy  of  pojfton^  and  produces  the 
fame  fenfibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of  every  land,  as  that 
does  to  profperity  arid  adverfrty,  obligations  and  injaries^ 
When  you  prefent  a  poem  or  a  pidure  to  a  man  poffeffed  of 
this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his  feeling,  makes  him  be  touched 
very  fenfibly  vsrith  every  part  of  it ;  nor  are  the  mafterly  ftroked 
perceived  with  more  exquifite  relifli  and  fatisfadion,  than  tJte 
negligences  or  abfurdities  with  difgufl  and  uneafinefs*  A  polite 
and  judicious  converfation  aflfords  him  the  higheft  entertain- 
ment; rudenefeor  imi)ertinence  is  as  great  a  puniihment  to 
him.  In  &ort,  delicacy  of  tafte  has  the  fame  effed  as  de- 
licacy  of  paffion :  It  enlarges  the  fphere  bodi  of  our  happin^efs 
and  mifery,  and  mak^s  us  fenfible  to  pains  as  well  as  pleafures, 
which  efcape  the  reft  of  mankind- 

I  believe,  however,  there  is  no  one,  who  will  not  agree  with: 
me,  that  notwithftanding  this  refemblance,  a  delicacy  of  tafte^ 
is  as  much  to  be  deiired  and  cultivated  as  a  delicacy  of  paffion  is  to 
be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  poffible.  The  good  or  ill 
accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  own  difpoM ;  but  it  is  much 
in  our  power  what  books  we  (hall  read,  what  diverfions 
we  fhall  partake  of,  and  what  company  we  fhallkeep.  Philo-v 
fophers  have  endeavoured  to  render  happinefs  entirely  indepen-^ 
dent  of  every  thing  external.  That  is  impoffible  to  be  attain^ 
ed :  But  every  wife  man  will  endeavour  to  place  his  happinefs 
on  fuch  objeds  as  depend  moft  upon  himfelf :  and  that  is  not 
to  be  attained  fo  much  by  any  Qther  means  as  by  this. delicacy 

of 
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of  fentiment.    When  a  man  16  poflefTed  of  that  talent,  he  is . 
more  happy  by  what  pleafes  his  tafte,  than  by  what  gratifies 
his  appetites,  and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  poem  or  a^ 
piece  of  reafoning  than  the  moft  expenfive  luxury  can  aflFord. 

How  far  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  that  of  paffion,  are  conneded 
together  in  the  original  frame  of  the  mind,  it  is  hard  to  deter-  • 
mine.  ^  To  me  there  appears  a  very  confiderable  connexion  be- 
tween them.  For  we  may  obferve  that  women,  who  hav^  more 
delicate  pafiions  than  men,  have  alfo  a  more  delicate  tafle  of 
Ae  ornaments  of  life,  of  drefs,  equipage,  and  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  behaviour.  Any  excellency  in  thefe  hits  their 
tafte  much  fooner  than  ours ;  and  when  you  pleafe  their  tafte^ . 
you  foon  engage  their  aflFedions*^. 

But  whatever  connexion  there  may  be  originally  between 
thefe  difpditions,.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  nothing  is  fo  proper  to 
cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of  paffion,  as  the  cultivating  of  that 
higher  and  more  refined  tafte,  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
characters  of  men,  of  compofitions  of  genius,  and  of  the  pro- 
dudions  of  the  nobler  arts.  A  greater  or  lefs  relifli  of  thofe 
obvious  beauties  which  ftrike  the  fenfes,  depends  entirely  iipon 
the  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  of  the  temper :  But  with  regard 
to  the  fcierices  and  liberal  arts,,  a  fine  tafte  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
Ae  fame  with  ftxong  fenfe,  or  at  leaft  depends  fo  much  upon  it, 
that  they  are  infeparable.  To  judge  aright  of  a  compofition  of 
genius,  there  are  fo  many  views  to  be  taken  in,  fo  many  cir- 
cuniftances  to  be  compared,  and  fuch  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  requifite,  that  no  man,  who  is  not  poffefled  of  the 
foundeft  judgment,  will  ever  make  a  tolerable  critic  in  fuch  perfor- 
mances. Aad  this  is  an  additional  reafon  for  cultivating  a  relifli 
in  the  liberal  arts.     Our  judgment  will  flrengthen  by  this  exer-- 
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cife:  We  (hall  form  jnfter  notions  of  life:  Many  things,  which 
pleafe  or  afflid  others,  will  appear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage 
our  attention :  And  we  fhall  lofe  by  degrees  that  fenfibility  and 
delicacy  of  paffion,  which  is  fo  incommodious. 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  in  faying.  That  a  cultivated 
tafte  for  the  polite  arts  extinguifties  the  paflions,  and  renders  us 
indifferent  to  thofe  objedls  which  are  fo  fondly  purfued  by  the 
reft  of  mankind.  On  farther  refledion,  I  find,  that  it  rather 
improves  our  fenfibility  for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  paffions ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the 
xougher  and  more  boifterous  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didictffe  Jideliter  artes^ 
Emollit  mores ^  necjinit  effeferos. 

For  this,  I  think  there  may  be  afligned  two  very  natural  rea- 
Tons.  In  x^tfirfi  place,  nothing  isfo  improving  to  the  temper 
as  the  ftudy  of  the  beauties,  either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  mu- 
fick,.  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance  of  fentiment, 
to  which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  abfolutc  ftrangers.  The  emo- 
tions they  excite  are  foft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind 
from  the  hurry  of  bufinefs  and  intereft ;  cherifh  reflection ;  dif- 
pofe  to  tranquillity;  and  produce  an  agreeable  melancholy, 
which,  of  atl  difpofitions  of  themimd,  isthebeft  fuited  to  love 
and  friendfhip^ 

In  xhtfccothl  place,  a  delicacy  of  tafte  is  favourable  to  love  and 
friendfliip,  by  confining  our  clioice  to  few  people,  and  making 
us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  conyerfatioh  of  the  greateft 
part  of  men.  You  will  very  feldom  find,  that  mere  men  of 
the  world,  v/hatever  flrong  fenfe  they  may  bfe  endowed  with, 
are    very    nice  in    diftinguifhing   chara<Sers,  or   in  marking 
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thofe  inftnfible  differences  and  gradations  which  make  one  man 
preferable  to  another.  Any  one,  that  has  competent  fenfe, 
is  fufficient  for  their  entertainment :  They  talk  to  him,  of  their 
plcafures  and  affairs,  with  the  fame  franknefs  as  they  would  to 
another ;  and  finding  many,  who  are  fit  to  fupply  his  place, 
they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  abftnce,.  But  to 
make  ufe  of  theallufionof  a  celebrated  *  French  author,  the 
judgment  may  be  -compared  to  a  clock  or  watch j  where  the  moft 
ordinary  machine  is  fufficient  to  mark  the  hours  ;  but  the  moft 
elaborate  and  artificial  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
feconds,  and  diftinguifh  the  fmalleft  differences  of  time.  One 
that  has  well  digeflred-  his  knowledge  both,  of  books  and  men, 
has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  felcGt  com- 
panions. He  fisels  too  fenfibly,  how  much  all  the  reft  of  maa- 
kind  fall  Ihort  of  the  notions  whiph  he  has  entertained.  And, 
his  affedions  being  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no 
wonder  he  carries  them  further  than  if  they  were  more  general 
and  undiftinguiflied.  The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  com- 
panion improves  with  him  into  a  folid  friendihip :  ,  And  thcj 
ardours  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant  paffion*. 

*  Monf  FoNTBNf  LLB,  PluraltU dcs  Monda,    SoU  6. 
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OF   THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS^ 


NO  T  H I N  G  is  more  apt  to  furprize  a  foreigner,  than  the  ex- 
treme liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  com- 
municating whatever  we  pleafe  to  the  public,  and  of  openly 
cenfuring  every  meafure,  adopted  by  the  king  or  his  mt- 
nifters.  If  the  adminiftration  refolve  upon  war,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  either  wilfully  or  ignorahtly  they  niiikke  the  intereft  of 
the  nation,  and  that  peace,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs, 
is  infinitely  preferable.  If  the  paflion  of  the  minifters  lean  toi- 
wards  peace,  our  political  writers  breathe  nothing  but  war  and 
devaftation,  and  reprefent  the  pacific  condud  of  the  government 
as  mean  and  pufillanimous.  As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged 
in  any  other  government,  either  republican  or  monarchical ;  in 
Holland  and  Venice,  no  more  than  in  France  orSPAiN  ; 
it  may  very  naturally  give  rife  to  thefe  two  quelHons, 
Hotjo  it  happens  that  Great  Britain  enjoys  fuch  a  peculiar 
privilege  ?  and  Whether  the  unlimited  exercife  of  this  liberty 
be  advantageous  or  prejudicial  to  the  public? 

As  to  the  firft  queftion,  Why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  fuch  an 
extraordinary  liberty?  I  believe  the  reafon  may  be  derived 
from  our  mixed  form  of  government,  which  is  neither  wholly 
anonarchical,  nor  wholly  republican,    Ir  will  be  found,  if  I 
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tniftake  not,  a  true  obfervation  in  politics,  that  the  two  extremes, -t  \ 
in  govermnent>  liberty  arid  flavery,  commonly  approach  neareft 
to  each  other ;  and  that  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and 
mix  a  little  of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  government  becomes 
always  the  more  free ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  mix 
i  little  9f  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes  always  the 
more  grievous  and  intolerable.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain 
myfelf.  In  a  government,  fiich  as  that  of  France,  which  is 
entirely  abfolute,  and  where  laws,  cuftom,  and  religion  con- 
cur, all  of  them,  to  make  the  people  frilly  fatisfied  with  their 
condition,  the  monarch  cannot  entertain  the  XtdAjealoufy  againlf 
his  fiibjeds,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  indulge  them  in  great 
liberties  both  of  fpeech  and  adion.  In  a  government  altogether 
republican,  fuch  as  that  of  Holland,  where  there  is  no 
magiftrate  fo  eminent  as  to  give  jealoufy  to  the  ftate,  there  is 
no  danger  in  intrufling  the  magiftrates  with  very  large  difcre^ 
tionary  powers ;  and  though  many  advantages  refult  from  fuch 
powers,  in  the  preferving  peace  and  order,  yet  they  lay  a  con- 
liderable  reftraint  on  men's  adions,  and  make  every  private 
fubjefl:  pay  a  great  refpeft  to  the  government.  Thus  it  feems 
evident,  that  the  two  extremes  of  abfolute  monarchy  and  of  a 
republic,  approach  very  near  to  each  other  in  fome  material  cir- 
cumftances.  In  Xhtfrft^  the  magiftrate  has  no  jealoufy  of  the 
people :  In  ihtfecond^  the  people  have  no  jealoufy  of  the  ma- 
giftrate :  Which  want  of  jealoufy  begets  a  mutual  confidence 
and  truft  in  both  cafes,  and  produces  a  fpecies  of  liberty  in  mo- 
narchies, and  of  arbitrary  power  in  republics. 

To  juftify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  obfervation,  that 

in  every  government  the  means .  are  moft  wide  of  each  other, 

and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  liberty  render  the  yoke 

'Vol.  L  C  either 
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cither  more  eafy  or  more  giievoua;  I  muft  cite  a  reOEUUrlt 
of  Tacitus  with  regard  to  the  Romans  uader  the  em*» 
perorsy  that  diey  neither  could  bear  total  fiavery  nor  total 
liberty,  Nic  Mam  feroitutcm^  nee  tot  am  lihrtattm  paH  pqfiwU^ 
This  remark  a  celehrated  poet  has  tranfhrted  and  i^pikd  ta  ther 
£^GL  I SH>  in  his  lively  defcription  of  queen.  £Li2A|^ST&% 
policy  and  gO¥emment«. 

£tjtt  aimer  Jon jot^  a  F'Ar^lois  mdomptif 
^i  ne  pent  nijirvir^  ni  vwrt  en  Rhcrti. 

Henri  ABB,  Lifv^  t^ 


^  According  to  thefe  remarks,  we  are  to  confider  the  Romaic 

gOYemment  under  the  emperors  as  a  mixture  of  defpotifm  and 
Uhei^ty,.  where  the  defpotifm  prevailed  ;  and  the  £ngi«ish  go-^ 
versunent  as  a  mixture  of  the  fame  kind,  but  where  the  liberty 
predominates.  The  contifequences  are*  exa^y  conformable  to^ 
the  foregoing  obfervation  %  and  ftich  as  may  be  expedted  from^ 
thofe  mixed  forms  of  government,  which  beget  a  mutual 
watchfulnefs  and  jealonfy.  The  Ro  man  emperors  were,  man^f 
f>f  them,  the  moil  frightful  tyrants  that  ever  diigraced  humane 
future ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly  excited^ 
by  xh£kv  jealouJy<i  and  by  their  obferving  that  all  the  great  men^ 
of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  the  dominion  of  a  familyi^; 
which,  but  a  little  hefore,  was  no  wife  fuperior  to  their  own.. 
">  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  republican  part  of  the  government, 
prevails  in  England^  tho%^h  with  a  great  mixture  of  mo- 
narchy, 'tis  obliged,  for  its  own  prefervation,  to  maintain  aj 
watchful  jealoiify  over  the  magiftrates,  to  remove  all  difcre— 
tionary  powers,  and  to  fecure  every  one's  life  and  fortune  by 
general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  action  mv&  be  deem^ed  a  crime 
but  what  the  law  has  plainly  determined  to  be  fuch  i  No  crim« 

muft 
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auift  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  legd  proof  before  hh 
judgM ;  aad  even  theie  judges  muft  be  his  feUow^fubje<^s>  .who 
are  engaged^  by  their  own  iaterefl,  to  hav€  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  encroachineai6  and  vidence  of  the  minifters.  From  thefe 
cauiiee  it  proceeds^  that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and  even»  per**- 
hapSf  lifcentiotti&ers  in  Ba  i  r  A  i  N)  as  there  were  fbcmerly  flavery 
and  tyranny  in  RoM  E« 

Thefe  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the  prefs  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any  other  govern- 
ment. *Tis  fufficiently  known,  that  arbitrary  power  would 
ileal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  extremely  watchful  to  prevent 
its  progrefs,  and  were  there  not  an  eafy  method  of  conveying 
the  alarum  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The 
fpirit  of  the  people  muft  frequently  be  rouzed  in  order  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and  the  di:ead  of  roufing  this  ipirit» 
muft  be  employed  to  prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  fo  effec- 
tual to  this  purpofe  as  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  by  which  all  the 
learning,  wit  and  genius  of  the  nation  may  be  employed  on  the 
fide  of  freedom,  and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As 
long)  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  government  can 
maintain  itfelf  againft  the  monarchical,  it  muft  be  extremely 
careful  of  preferving  the  prefs  open,  as  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance to  its  own  prefervation* 

Since  therefore  that  liberty  is  fo  eflential  to  the  fupport  of 
our  mixed  government;  this  fufficiently  decides  the  fecond 
queftion.  Whether  fuch  a  liberty  be  advantageous  or  prejudicial ; 
there  being  nothing  of  greater  importance  in  every  ftate  than 
the  prefervation  of  the  ^ancient  government,  efpecially  if  it  be 
a  free  one.    But  I  would  fain  go  a  ftep  farther,  and  a0ert,  that 

C  a  this 
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this  liberty  is  attended  with  fo  few  inconveniendes,  that  it  mrf 
be  claimed  as  the  common  right  of  mankind^  and  ought  to  be 
indulged  them  in  every  fpecies  of  gOTemment ;  except  the  ec- 
clefiaftical,  to  which  indeed  it  would  prove  fatal*  We  need  not 
dread  from  this  liberty  any  fuch  ill  confequences  as  followed 
fix)m  the  harangues  of  the  popidar  demagogues  of  Athens 
and  tribunes  of  Rome^  A  man  reads  a  book  or  pamphlet 
coolly  and  alone.  There  is  none  prefent  from,  whom  he  can 
catch  the  paffibn  by  contagion.  He  is  not  hurried  away  by  the 
force  and  energy  of  a£tion.  And  {hould  he  be  wrought  up  to 
ever  fb  feditious  a  humour,  there  is  no  violent  refolutioa  pre- 
fented  to  him,  by  which  he  can  immediately  vent  his  paffion«. 
The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  therefore,  however  abufed,  can  fcarce 
ever  excite  popular  tumults  or  rebellion.  And  as  to  thofe  mur* 
murs  or  {ecret  difcontents  it  may  occafion,  'tis  better  they 
ftiould  get  vent  in  words,  that  they  may  come  to  the  know- 
lege  of  the  magiflrate  before  it  be  too  late,  in  order  to  his  pro- 
viding  a  remedy  againfl  them.  Mankind,  it  is  true,  have  al- 
ways a  greater  propenfion  to  believe  what  is  faid  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  their  governors,  than  the  contrary ;  but  this  in- 
clination is  infeparable  from  them,  whether  they  have  liberty 
or  not.  A  whifper  may  fly  as  quick,  and  be  as  pernicious  as  a 
pamphlet.  Nay,  it  will  be  more  pernicious,  where  men  are 
not  accuftomed  to  think  freely,  or  diftinguifh  between  truth  and 
falfliood.. 


It  has  alfo  been  found,  as  the  experience  of 'mankind  increafes^ 
that  the  people  are  no  fuch  dangerous  monfter  as  they  have  been 
reprefented,  and  that  it  is  in  every  refpeft  better  to  guide  tHem, 
like  rational  creatures,  than  to  lead  or  drive  them,  like  brute 
bcafts.   Before  the  United  Provinces  fet  the  example,  toleration 

was 
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waft  deemed  incompatible  with  good  government ;  and  it  was 
thought  impoflxble,  that  a  number  of  religious  feds  could  live 
together  in    harmony    and    peace,    and   preferve  an    equal 

aflFedtion  to  their  common  country,  and  to  each  other.  Eng- 
land has  fet  a  like  example  of  civil  liberty ;  and  though  this 
liberty  feems  fo  occafioii  fome  fmall  ferment  at  prefent,  it  has 
not  as  yet  produced  any  pernicious  effeds ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped^ 
that  men,  being  every  day  more  accuftomed  to  the  free  difcuf- 
fion  of  public  aflFairs,  will  improve  in  their  judgment  of  them^ 
and  be  with  greater  (fifficulty  feduced  by  every  idle  rumour  and 
pc^ular .  damour.. 

It  is  a  very  comfortable  refledion  to  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
that  this  peculiar  privilege  of  Br  i  T  a  i  N  is  of  a  kind  that  can- 
not eafily  be  wrefled  from  xis,  but  muft  laft  as  long  as  our  go^ 
vemment  remains,  in  any  degree,  free  and  independent.  It  is 
feldom,  that  liberty  of  any  kind  is  loft  all  at  once*  Slavery  has 
£).  frightful  an  afpe6t  to  men  accuftomed  to  freedom,  that  it 
muft  fteal  upon  them  by  degrees,  and  muft  difguife  itfelf  in  a 
thoufand  fhapes,  in  order  to  be  received^     But,  if  the  liberty 

of  the.  prefs  ever  be  lofty  it  muft  be  loft  at  once.     The  general 

« 

laws  againft  fedition  and  libelling  are  at  prefent  as  ftrong  as  they 
poflibly  can  be  made.  Nothing  can  impofe  a  farther  reftraint, 
but, either  the  clapping  an  Impr  i  m  atur  upon  the  prcf^  or  the 
giving  to  the  court  very  large  difcretibnary  powers  to  puniflt 
^  whatever  difplcafes^  them.  But  thefe  conceffions  would  be  fuch^ 
a  bare-:faced  violation  of  liberty,  that  they  will  probably  be  the 
lift  efforts  of  a-defpotic  government.  .We  may  conclude,  that 
the  liberty  of  JSritmit.  is  gpne  &r  ever  when,thefe  attempts, 
fliall  fiicceed,. 
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THAT  POLITICS   MAT  BE   REDUCED   TO  A 

SCIENCE. 

T  T  is  a  queftion  with  many,  Whether  there  be  aajr  eflitatitid. 
•*^  difference  between  one  form  of  government  and  another  ? 
Itnd,  whether  every  form  may  not  become  good  or  bad,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  well  or  ill  adminiftrcd  ♦  ?  Were  it  once  admitted, 
that  all  governments  are  alike,  and  that  the  only  difference 
tonfifts  in  the  charafter  and  condud  of  the  governors,  moft 
political  difputes  would  be  at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  con- 
ititution  above  another,  may  jufHy  be  efteemed  mere  bigotry  and 
folly.  But,  Aough  a  fHend  to  Moderation,  I  cannot  forbear 
condemning  this  fentijnent,  and  ihould  be  forry  to  think,  that 
human  afiairs  admit  of  no  greater  'ftabUity,  than  what  they  re- 
ceive from  the  cafual  humours  and  charaAers  of  particular  men* 

'Tis  true,  thofe  who  maintain,  that  the  goodnefs  of  all  go- 
vernment confifts  in  the  goodnefe  of  the  adminiffaration,  ma^ 
cite  many  particular  inilances  in  hiilory,  where  the  very  fiune  ^ 
government,  .in  different  hands,  has  varied  fuddenly  into  the 
two  oppolite  extremes  of  good  and  bad.   Compare  the  French 


•  For  forms  of  govirmnentUt  fools  cmteft  I 
Wbaticr  is  beft  adminijier*d  is  hejl. 
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govenitteBt  under  Henky  JE.  saad  under  Henry  IV.  Op- 
preffiom  levity,  artifice  oA  the  part  of  the  mkrt ;  faaion^ 
fcdition,  treachery,  4ifloyalty,  rebellion,  on  the  part  of  the 
iubje£fcs :  Thefc  compofe  the  character  of  the  former  mifer2d>le: 
«ra.^  But  i^hen  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince,  who  fucceedcd,* 
was  once  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  the  government,  the 

people,  every  thing  feemed  to  be  totally  changed ;  and  all  from; 

^^ 

the  diflrerence  of  the  temper  and  fentiments  of  thefe  two  fove— 
reigns.  An  equal  diflFerence  of  a  contrary  kind,  may  be  found 
en  comparing  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  atleaft: 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs :  and  inftances  of  this  kind  may^ 
be  multiplied^  almoft  without,  numbet,  from  ancient  as  well  as^ 
modem  hiftory.> 

But  here  I  would  beg  leai;^  to  make  a^diftindibn.  All  abfo^ 
lute  govenunents  (and  fuch,  in  a  great  meafuce,  was  that  o£^ 
England,  till  the  middle  g£  the  laft  century,  notwithftan^Ung; 
the  numerous  panegyrics  on  ancient  Engllsji  liberty)  muft 
very  much  depend  on.  the  adminiibration ;  and  this  is  one  o£ 
die  great  inconvenienciea  of  that  form  of  government;  But  a^ 
wpublican  and  free  gorrerpment^  would  be  a;nK>ft.obvious  ab-*- 
fiu'dity,  if  the  particular  checks  and  controuls^  provided. by  the. 
eonflitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not  the  inte— 
reft,  even  of  bad  men,  to  operate  for  the  public  good.  -  Sucb 
is  the  intention  of  thefe  forms  of  government,  and  fbch.  ia^ 
their  real  effeOi^  where  they  are  wifely  confHtuted :  Asi  on  the  - 
other  hand^  they  are  the  Iburces'  of  all  difbrder,  and  of  the* 
blackef!  crimes,  where  either  fkill  or  honefly  has  been  wanting; 
in  their  original  frame  and  iiiftitutiom . 

So  great  is  die  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  fonhsof  go-^ 
and  fo  littlt  dependence  have  they  on  the  buBKmr^> 

andl 
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and  tempers  of  men,  that  confequences  almoft  ad  general  and 
certain  may  be  deduced  from  them,  on  moft  occafioM,  as  any 
which  the  mathematical  fciences  afford  us. 

The  Roman  government  gave  the  whole  leglflative  power 
to  the  commons,  without  allowing  a  negative  either  to  the  no- 
bility or  confuls.  This  unbounded  power  the  commons  poffeffed 
in  a  colle^ve,  not  in  a  reprefentative  body.  The  conftquences 
were :  When  the  people,  by  fuccefs  and  conqueft,  had  become 
very  numerous,  and  had  fpread  themfelves  to  a  great  diftance 
from  the  capital,  the  city-tribes,  though,  the  moft  contemptible, 
carried  almoft  every  vote :  They  were,  therefore,  moft  cajoled 
by  every  one  who  affedled  popularity :  They  were  fupported  in. 
idlenefs  by  general  diftributions  of  corn,    and  by  particular 

•     ■ 

bribes,  which  they  received  from  almoft  every  candidate :  By 
dus  means  they  became  every  day  more  licentious,  and  the 
Campus  Marti  us  was  a  perpetual  fceneof  tumult  and  fedi- 
tion :  Armed  flaves  were  introduced  among  thefe  degenerate  citi- 
zens ;  fo  that  the  whole  government  fell  into  anarchy,  and  the^ 
greateft  happinefs  which  the  Romans  could  then  hope  for,  was 
the  defpotic  power  of  the  CfiSARs.  Such  are  the  effcds  of 
democracy  without  a  reprefentative. 

A  Nobility  may  poflefs  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  legifla- 
tive  power  of  a  ftate,  in  two  different  ways.  Either  every 
nobleman  fliares  the  power  as  part  of  the  whole  body,  or  the 
whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  compofed  of  parts,  which  have 
each  a  diftindt  power  and  authority.  The  Venetian  arifto- 
cracy  is  an  inftance  of  the  firft  kind  of  government :  The 
Poi-iSH  of  the  fecond.  In  the  Venetian  government  the 
whole  body  of  nobility  pofleffes  the  whole  power,  and  no  no-  . 
bleman  has  any  authority  which  he  receives  not  from  th^  whole.  • 

In 
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In  the  Polish  government  every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his 
fiefs,  has  a  peculiar  hereditary  authority  over  his  vaflals,  and 
the  whole  body  has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives  from  the 
concurrence  of  its  parts.  The  diftindt  operations  and  tenden- 
cies of  thefe  two.fpecies  of  government  might  be  made  moil, 
apparent  even  a  priori.  A  Venetian  nobility  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  Pol  i  SH,  let  the  humours  and  education  of  men . 
be  ever  fo  much  varied.  A  nobility,  who  poffefs  their  power  in 
common,  will  preferve  peace  and  order,  both  among,  themfelves 
and  their  fubje£ts ;  and  no  member  can  have  authority  enough 
to  controul  the  laws  for  a  moment.  The  nobles  will  preferve 
their  authority  over  the  people,  but  without  any  grievous*  ty- 

"  '  * 

ranny,  or  any  invafion  of  private  property ;  becaufe  fuch  a  ty- 
rannical government  promotes  not  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
body,  however  it  may  that  of  fome  individuals.  There  will 
be  adiftindion  of  rank  between  the  nobility  and  people,  but 
this  will  be  the  only  diftindion  in  the  ftate.  The  whole  nobi-^, 
lity  will  form  one  body,  and  the  whole  people  another,  without  • 
.  any  of  thofe  private  feuds  and  animofities,  which  fpread  ruin 
and  defolation  every  where.  Tis  eafy  to  fee  the  difadvantages^ 
of  a  Pol  I  sH  nobility  in  every  one  of  thefe  particulars. 

*Tis  poffible  fo  to  conilitute  a  free  government,  ai  that  a 
fmgle  perfon,  call  him  doge,  prince,  or  king,  flxall  poffefs  ^ 
very  large  (hare  of  power,  and  Ihall  form  a  proper  balance  or 
counterpoife  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legiflature.  This  chief 
magiftrate  may  be  either  eleSiive  or  hereditary ;  and  though 
the  former  inftitution  may,  to  a  fuperficial  view,  appear  the 
moft  advantageous ;  yet  a  more  accurate  infpedion  will  difcover 
in  it  greater  inconveniencies  than  in.  the  latter,  and  fuch  as  are 
founded  on  caufes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.     The 

Vol,  I.  D  filling 
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filling  of  the  throne,  in  fuch.  a  government,  id  a  point  of  too* 
great  and  too  general  intereft,  not  to  divide  the  whole  peojjle  . 
into  fadions^ :  •  From  whence  a  <:ivil  war,  the  grcateft  of  llls^ 
may  be  apprehended,  almoft  with  tertainty,  upon  every  va- 
cancy.    The  prince  elected  muft  be  either  a  Foreigner  or  a 
Natinje :   The  fbrmet  will  be  igntorant  of  the  people  whom  he 
is  to  govern ;  fufpicious  of  liis  new  fubjeds,  and  fufpefted  by 
them ;   giving  his  confidence  entirely  to  fltangers,  who  will 
have  no  other  care  but  of  enriching  themfelves  in  the  quickeft 
manaerj  while  their  maftcr's  favour  and  authority  are  able  to 
fupport  them,     A  native  will  csury  into  the  throne  all  his  pri-  - 
vate  animofities  and  friendfhips,  and  will  never  be  regarded,  in  . 
his  elevationf  without  exciting  Ae  fentiments  of  envy  in  thofe,  ^ 
who  formerly  confidered  him.  as  their  ^quaL     'Not  to  mention, , 
dkat  a  croWn  ia  too  high  a. reward  ever  -to  be  given  to  merit 
alone^  and  will  always  induce  the  candidates  to  ^employ  force, ., 
or  money,  or  intrigue,  and  every  finifter  mediod  to  procure  the : 
votes  of  the  eledors :  So  that  fcch  an  <le£donWiIl  give  tiol^etter 
chance  for  fuperior  merit  in  the  prince,  than-  if  the  ftate  had . 
trufted  to  birth  alone  for  fetermining  their  fovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  univerfal  aidom  in  po-  - 
litics.  That- an  hereditary  prince^  a itoiility  without  ^qffaisy  and 
a  peopk  voting  by  their  reprefentntwesy  form  the  befi  monar—. 
CHY,  ARISTOCRACY,   and  DEMOCRACY.     But  in  order  to 
prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of  general  truths^  which 
are  invariable  by  the  humor  or  education  either  of  fubjeft  or 
fovereign,  it  may  not  be  amife  to  obfcnre  fome  other  principles  ' 
of  this  fcience,  which  may  feem  to  deferve  that  charader. 

It  may  eafily^  be  obferved,  that  though  free  governments  have 
been  commonly  the  moft  happy  for  thofe  who  partake  of  their 

freedom ; 
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freedom ;  yet  are  they  the  moft  ruinous  and  oppreffive  to  their 
provinces :  And  this  obfervation  may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a 
maxim  of  the  kind  we  are  Ixere  fpeaking  of.  When  a  monarch 
extends  his  dominions  by  conqueft,  he  foori  learns  \to  confider 
his  old  and  his  new  fubjedis  as  on  the  fame  footing ;  becaufe,  iii 
reality,  all  his  fubjefts  are  to  him  the  fame,  except  the  few 
friends  and  favourites,  with  whom  he  is  perfonally  acquainted. 
He  does  not,  therefore,  make  any  diilin£tion  between  them 
in  his  general  laws ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  no  lefs  careful 
to  prevent  zXLparticular  adls  of  oppreffion  on  the  one  as  on  the 
oth^*  But  a  free  ftate  neceflarily  makes  a  great  diftindion  and. 
muft  always  do  fo,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neighbours  as 

well  as  themfelves^  The  conquerors,  in  fuch  a  govcmmenti 
^^  all  legiflators,  and  will  be  fure  fo  to  contrive  matters,  by 

reftriffcions  of  trade,  vtd  by  taxes,  as  to  draw  fome  private^ 
as  well  as  public,  advantage  fix)m  thdr  conquefte.  Provincial 
governors  have  alfo  a  better  chance  in  a  republic,  to  efcape  with 

their  plunder,  by  means  of  bribery\>r  intereft ;  and  their  fellow* 

citizens,  who  find  their  own  ftate  to  be  inriched  by  the  fpoils 
t>f  the  fubjeft-fffovinces,  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  toleratfe 

fuch  abuies.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  a  neceflary  precaution 
in  a  free  ftate  to  chaage  the .  gov6lmors  frequently ;  which  ob- 
liges thefe  temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expeditious  and  rapa- 
cious, that  they  may  accumulate  fufficient  wealth  before  they 
give  place  to  their  fucceflbrs*  What  cruel  tyrants  were  the 
KoMANS  ever  the  world  during  the  time  of  their  common-^ 
Wealth !  *Tis  true,  they  had  laws  to  prevent  oppreffion  in  their 
provincial  magiftrates  ;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Ro^ 
MANS  could  not  better  confult  the  intereft  of  the  provinces  than 
by  repealing  thefe  very  laws.     For  in  that  cafe,  fays  he,  our 

D  ^  magiftrates, 
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magiftrates,  having  intire  iinpunitjr,  would  plunder  no  more 
than  would  fatisfy  their  own  rapacioufnefs ;  whereas,  at  pre- 
fent,  they  muft  alfo  fatisfy  that  of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the 
great  men  of  Rom£,  whofe  protection  theyftandin  need  of. 
Who  can  read  of  the  cruelties  and  oppreffions  of  Veures 
without  horror  and  aftonifhment  ?  And  who  Is  not  touched 
with  indignation  to  hear,  that  after  Cicero  had  exhaufted  on 
that  abandoned  criminal  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and 
had  prevailed  fo  far  as  ta  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent  of  the  laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  old 
age,  in  opulence  and  eafe,  and,  thirty  years  afterward,  was 
put  into  the  profcriptibn  of  Mark  Anthony,  on  account 
of  his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell,  with  Cicero  him- 
felf,  and  all  the  moft  virtuous  men  of  Ro  me?  After  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Ro  man  yoke  became  eafier 
to  the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  informs  us*;  and- it  may  be 
obferved,  that  even  fome  of  the  worft  emperors.  Do  m  i  t  i  a  n  f, 
'  for  inftance,  vrcre  very  careful  to  prevent  all  oppreffion  of  the 
provinces.  In  J  Tiberius*s  time,  Gaul  was  efteemed  richer 
than  Italy  itfelf:  Nor,  do  I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  Roman  monarchy,  that  the  empire  became  Icfs  rich  or  po- 
pulous in  any  of  its  provinces ;  though  indeed  its  valour  and 
military  difcipline  were  always  upon  the  decline.  The  oppref- 
fion and  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians  over  their  fubjeft 
ftates  in  Africa  went  fo  far,  as  we  learn  fronv  Polybius  §, 

m 

that  not  content  with  exading  the  half  of  all  tbe  produce  of 

^  Ann.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  f  Suet.  invitaDoMir. 

X  Egregium  refumeniLe  Uberiati  timpusi  Ji ip^JbrenteSi  qtiominops^lrAhiA^  quam 
imbellis  urbana  plebsy  nihil  validum  in  cxerdtiius,  niji  quod  externum  cogitarenf* 
Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  3. 

f«  Lib.  I.  cap.  72* 
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the  ground,  which  of  itfelf  was  a  very  high  rent,  they  alfo 
loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes.  If  we  pafs  from  antient 
to  moHem  times,  we  fliall  always  find  the  obf^rvation^  to  hold. 
The  provinces  of  abfolute  monarchies  are  always  better  treated 
than  thcrfe  of  free  ftates.  Compare  the  Pais  conquis  of  Franc j: 
with  Ireland,  and  you  will  be  conviirced  of  this  truth;  tho* 
this  latter  kingdom  being,  in  a  good  meafure  peopled  from 
England,  poffefles  fo  many  rights  and  privileges  as  fliould 
naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treatment  than  that  of  a  con- 
quered province.  Corsica  is  alfo  an  obvious  inftance  to  the 
fame  purpofe.. 

There  is  an  obfervation  of  Machiavel,  with  regard  to  tfte 
conquefts  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  I  think,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  thofe  eternal  political  truths  which  no  time 
nor  accidents  can  vary.:  It  may  feem  llrange,  fays  that  politi- 
cian, that  fuch  fudden  conquefts,  as  thofe  of  Alexander, 
fliould  be  fettled  fo  peaceably  by  his  fucceflbrs,  and  that  the 
Persi  ans,  during,  all.  the  ognfufioAS  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Greeks,  never  made  the  fmalleft  effort  towards  the  recovery  of 
their  former  independent  government.  To  fatisfy  us  concern- 
ing the  caufe  of  this  remarkable  event,  we  may  confider,  that 
a,  monarch  may  govern  his  fubjeSs  in  two  different  ways.  He 
may  either  follow  the  maxims  of  the  eaflern  princes,  and  flretch 
his  power  fo  far  as  to  leave  no  diflindion  of  ranks  among  his 
fuhjeds,  but  what  proceeds  immediately  from  himfelf ;  no  ad- 
vantages of  birth;  no  hereditary  honours  and  poffeflions  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  no  credit  among  the  people,  except  from  his  com- 
miffion  alone.  Or  a  monarch  may  exert  his  power  after  a  milder 
marniCTj  like  our  jEurope  an  princes;  and  leave  other  fources 
of  honour,  befide  his  finile  and  favou^ :   Birth,  titles,  pofTef- 
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fions,  valour,  integrity,  knowlege,  or  great  and  fortunate  at-  . 
chieveinents.  In  the  former  fpecies  of  government,  after  a 
conqueft,  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  {hake  oflF  the  yoke ;  fince  no 
one  poffefles,  among  the  people,  fo  much  perfonal  credit  and ' 
authority  as  to  begin  JTuch  an  enterprize :  Whereas,  in  the  lat- 
.  ter,  the  leaft  misfortime,  or  diicord  of  thg  yiftors^  will  encou- 
rage the  vanquifhed  to  take  arms,  who  have  leaders  ready  to 

prpmpt  and  conduct  them  in  every  undertaking  % 

Sush 

•  I  have  taken  h  for  granted,  accordmg  to  ttie  fcppofition  oTMacr? aV«l,  that  the 
antient  Persians  had  no  nobility ;  though  there  is  reafbn  to  fufpeft,  that  die  Flo- 
rentine fecretary,  who  feems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  die  Roman  than 
the  Greek  anthors,  was  miftalcen  in  this  particular.    The  more  ancient  Pbrsians, 
whofe  manners  are  defcribed  by  Xenophon,  were  a  free  people,  ^tnd  had  nobility. 
Their  o/xoT»f(0(.were  preferved  even  after  the  extending  of  their  conqueib  and  the  con- 
.  fequent  change  of  their  government.    Arrian  mentions  them  in  Darius's  time» 
J)e  e^fpid.  Alex.  lib.  2.   rlBftoriaais  alfo^fpeak  often.' of  tlie  perfons  in  command  as 
imm  of  iamiiy.    Tyoranes>  who  was  general  of  the  Medbs  under  Xerxes,  was  of 
'the  race  of  Achb^anes,  Herod,  lib.  7.  cap.  62.     ARTACHiCAs,  who  dire^ed  the 
cutting  of  the  canal  about  mount  Athos,  was  of  the  fame  family.    Id.  cap.  117, 
Megabysus  was  one  of  the  feven  emittent  Persians  who  confpired  againftthe 
Magi.    His  fen  .Zopyrus,  was  in  the  higheft  ccmmiftad  wider  Darius^  a»d  dr^ 
livered  Babylon  to  him.    His  grandfon,  Megabysijs,  ccmimanded  the  army,  de^ 
feated  at  Marathon^    His  great  grandfon  Zopyrus>  was  aUb  eminent,  and  was 
banifhed  Persia.     Herod,  lib.  3.    Thuc.  lib.  i.    Rocaces,  who  commanded  an 
army  in  Egypt  under  Arx/xerxbs,  was  alio  defcended  ^m  one  of  the  feven  conf|»^ 
rators,  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.    Agbs?laus,  in  Xenophon,  Hii.  GaAclib.  4.  being 
•dcfirous  of  making  a  marriage  betwixt  king  Cot  ys  his  ally,  and  the  daughter  of  Spi- 
THRiDATES,  R  PfiRSiAK  of  rank,  who  had  defertcd  to  him,  iiril  afks  Cot  ys  what 
femiiy  Spithrioates  is  of.    One  of  the  moft  conftderable  in  Persia,  (sLys  Cotys. 
Ariaus,  when  offered  the fovereignty  by  Clbarchus  and  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks, 
.refufed  it  as  of  too  low  a  rank,  and  faid,  that  fo  many  eminent  Persians  would  never 
•endure  Kis  rule.   Id*  de  exped.  lib.  2.    Some  of  the  families,  defcended  from  the  feven 
T£|tsiANs  abovementioned  remained  during  all  ALEXANDERV^fucceiTors;  and  Mi« 
Yrridates,  in  Antjochus's  time,  is  faid  by  Polybius  to  he  de&ended  from  one 
.of  them,  lib.  5.  cap.  43.    Artabasus  was  efteemed,  as  Arr  ian  fays,  ly  tok  v^uroi; 
Tlz^cvu  lib.  3.    And  when  Albxa.nder  married  in  one  day  80  of  his  captains  te 
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Sbch  is  the  reafboiog  of  Machiavsi.)  which  ^eots  tom? 
vcrjr  ^vi  and  codclufive ;  though  I  wifh  he  had  not  v^lsM  falfr 
hood  with  truth,  in  aflcrting  that  moa»FchJied  fO^orj^d  ^Qcr^r 
mg  to  the  eaftern  pc^icy^  though  mcMre  cafily  Jwpt  wiieft-puof 
fttbdued,  yet  are  themoft  difficult  to  iUbdue ;  fifie^  ^^  ^mwit 
contain  any  powerful  fubjcd  whoTe  diicontent  and  fi^^ifm  WMf 
facilitate  the  enterpnzes  of  an  enemy*     For  bdidesi  thut  fucb 
a  tyrannical  government  enervates  the  courage  of  «eOf  i^ild  r$»^ 
dcsrs  them  indifferent  towards  the  fortunes  of  tJbceir  foyctci|^.(  . 
befides  dne,  I  iay,  we  find  by  experience,  th»t  eve»  Jthe  temf*» 
poixtryand  delegated  authority  of  the  genorals  and  Hiagiftr^tes ; 
b6ing  always,  in  fiich  gov>em«ients>  a^  ^hf^lm^  wifl^  M# 
ipbere,'  as^  that  of  the  prince  himfdf ;  is  ahle^  wiliL  baxhaiiaxit  ^ 
accuAcnDedto  a  blind  fubwiflion^  to  produce  tibe  tpxA  dwget  - 
fous  and  fatal  revoiuikms.    8a  thac,  isL  every  Mfpe6t,  a  ^ndf  ' 
governmenfis  preferable,  and  gives  tbegrvateft  ficcuotytoctltf  * 
forereigB^^aa  weH  as  to  the  fub§ed«. . 

Lagiflators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  truft'  the  future  ^vem-^-  - 
ment  of  avfiate  -entirely  to  chance^  but  ought  to  provide  at 
fyftem.of  laws  to  regulate  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs?  > 
to  thelateft.pofterity.  Effe^s  willaiways  coixeipbndi^  caufes  ;. ; 
a]3td  wife  regulations  in  any  x:ommonwealth^  aise  the  moft  vd*"  ^ 

Pbr8iak  womcBy  his  intention  plainly  was  to  ally  the  Macedonians  withthe'moft 
eminent  Perfian  families.    Id.  lib.  7.    Diodorvs  ^icuLva  fiiys  they  were  x>f  tht 
ntil  noble  birth  in  PER.siA,.libi  17.    The^government  of  Persia  was  deipotic,  and  - 
cendu^tedy  in  maYiy  refpeds,  aRer  the  ea^m  manner,  but  was  not  carried  fo  &r  as  to   • 
gctirpate  all  nobility,  and  confound  all  ranks  and  orders.    It  lef^  men  who  were  ftill   : 
grpat,  by  themfelves  and  their  family,  indejsendent  of  their  office  and  commiflion* 
And  the  reafon  why  the  Macedonia  ks  kept  fo  eafily  dominion  over  them  was  owing 
to^other  caufes  eafy  to  be  found  in  the  hifiorians  ;  though  it  mud  be  owned  that  Ma- 
chiavel's  reafoning  is,  initfelf,  jufl,  however  doubtful  its  application  to  the. pre- 
fect cafe. 

luahlc^. 
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luable  legacy  which  can  be  left  to  future  ages.  In  the  fmalleft 
xx>urt  or  office^  the  ftated  forms  and  methodst  by  which  bufinefa 
liiuft  be  conduced,  are  found  to  be  a  confideraUe  check  on  the 
natural  deptavity  of  mankind.  Why  ihould  not  the  cafe  be 
the  fame  in  public  affairs?  Can  we^cribe  the  (lability  and 
wifilom  of  the  Venetian  government,  through  fo  many 
ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of  govenuneat?*  And  is  it 
not  eafy  to  {Mint  out  thoie  defeds  in  the  original  conftitution, 
which  produced  the  tumultuous  governmeats  of  Athens  and 

Rome,  and  ended  at  laft  in  the  ruin  of  thefe  two  famous  re- 
publics f  And  fo  little  depen&mce  has  tlsis  aBFair  on  the  hu- 
mours and  education  of  particidar  men,  that  one  part  of  the 
(kme  Tepublic  may  be  wifely  condud^ed,  and  another  weakly, 
by  the  very  fame  men,  merely  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
the  forms  and  inftitutions,  by  which .  thefe  parts  are  regulated 
Hiftorians  inform  us  that  this  was  adually  the  cafe  with  Ge- 
noa. For  while  the  ftate  was  always  full  of  fedition,  and  tu- 
mult,  and  diforder,    the  bank  of  St.  George,    which  had 

r 

become  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people,  was  conduced,  for 

feveral  ages,  with  the  utmoft  integrity  and  wifdom  *. 

>' 

The  ages  of  greatcft  public  fpirit  are  not  always  moft  emi- 
nent for  private  virtue.  Good  Jaws  may  b^et  order  and  mo- 
deration in  the  government,  where  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
have  inftilled  little  humanity  or  juftice  into  the  tempers  of  men. 

•  Effimpio  Viramenti  rarOf  £^  da  Filofofi  Intante  kro  imagtnate  if  vedute  Republic 
ihe  mai  non  trcvafo,  veden  dentro  ad  un  medejimo  cerchhf  fra  medefimi  clttadini^  la 
Uberia^  (^  k  tlranmdet  la  vita  civile  i^  la  corotta^  la  giuftitia  ST  la  licenza }  percbi 
^ello  ordinefoh  mantiene  guella  citta  piena  di  cqftumi  antichi  iff  venerabili.  E  s*egli 
auvenijfi  (chec^l tempo  in  ogni  modo  auverra)  que  San  Giorgio  tutta  quel  la  citta  oc 
^ttpaffe^  farrebbe  quella  una  Republica  piu  dalla  Ve  s  bt  i  an  a  memorabile. 

Delia  Hift,  Florentine,  lib.  8. 

The 
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The  moft  illurious  period  of  the  Rom  an  hiftoryt  coofidered  in 
a  political  view^  is  that  between  the  beginning  of  the  firft  and 
the  end  of  the  laft  Punic  war;  the  due  balance  between  the 
nobility  and  people  being  then  fixed  by  the  contefts  of  the 
tribunes,  arid  not  being  yet  loft  by  the  extent  of  conquefts. 
Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  horrid  prafiice  of  poifoning  was  fo 
common,  that,  during  part  of  ia  feafon,  a  F rhetor  punifhed 
capitally  for  this  crime  above  three  thoufahd  f  pei£)ns  in  a  part 
of  Italy;  and  found  informations  of  this  nature  ilill  mul* 
tiplying  upon  him.  There  is  a  flmilar,  or  ratheH^a  worie  in- 
ftance :{;,  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  commonwealth.  So 
depraved  in  private  life  were  that  people,  whom  in  their  hifto* 
ries  we  fo  much  admire.  I  doubt  Jiot  but  they  were  really  more 
virtuous  during  the  time  of  th^  <V0  Triumvirates^  when  they 
were  tearing  their  common  country  to  pieces,  and  fpreading 
(laughter  and  defolation  Qver  the  face  of  the  earth,  merely  for 
the  choice  of  tyrants  *• 

Here,  then,  is  a  fuffident  inducement  to  maintain,  with  the 
utmoft  Zeal,  in  every  free  ftate,  thofe  forms  and  inftitutions 
by  which  libertf  £i  fecured,  the  public  good  confulted,  and  the 
avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men  reftrained  and  puniihed 
Nothing  does  more  honour  to  human  nature,  than  to  iee  it  fui^ 
ceptible  of  fo  noble  a  paffion ;  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  in«- 
dication  of  meannefs  of  heart  in  any  man,  than  to  fee  him 
devoid  of  it.  A  man  who  loves  only  himfelf,  without  regard 
to  fnendihip  and  merit,  is  a  deteftable  monfler ;  and  a  maut 

f  T.  Liviiy  lib.  40.  cap. '43* 

X  Id*  lib.  8.  cap.  1 8. 

*  VAigU  contri  VAigU^  Romaihs  contn  Roiiaii|i^ 

Cmhatan$  feuUnmt  pour  li  $hoix  di  tyram*  Coa  »  e  ill  a* 

Vol.  L  E  who 


whO'  is  bnly  fuiceptible  of  .ftipn3mi|);  ^ithotrt  puUUc  4SHt>  or' 
a  regard  to  the  commuiiitjr,  is  deficient  in  the  moft  iniitcrial 
and  moftsextcniive  part  of  virtue- 

Biit  f^i  is  a  fiibjed  which  needs^  nor  be  linger  infilled  on  at 
^refent  Thek  are  eno^  bf  4ealot§  oii  both  fides  who  kindle 
u^)  the  jpaffioriS  bf  their  piirtizkns^  and.  uildet  the  pretence  of/ 
public  go6d,  purfiie  the  iritereftft  and  ends  of  their  particular 
faftion:  F6r  tty  part,  I  ihall  always  be  more  fond  of  promot- 
ihg  moderation  than  zedl;  thou|;h  perhaps  the^fureflway  of 
jproducing  inoderation  in  every  party  is  to  encreafe  our  zeal  for 
ti&e  public.  Let  lis  therefore  try,  if  it  be  poffible,  firom  the 
forqjoing  doftrinci  to  draw  a  leflbn  of  moderation  widi  regard 

« 

To  t&e  parded  into  which  our  couhtly  is  at  prefent  divided ;  ap 
the  laiiie  tiinr,  that  we  allow  not  this  moderation  to  abate  the^ 
induftry  and  |)affion  with  which  every  individual  is  bound  to^ 
purfiie  the  good  of  his  country.. 

Tfioffe  who  either  attack  oi:  defend  a  minifter  in  fuch  ago- 
vernmeilt  as  btir^,  where  'the  ut&ioftliberty  is  allowed,  always 
<^rry  matters  to  an  extreme;  and  exaggerate  his  mentor  demerit 
with  re^ar<l  t!o  'the  public.  His  enfemies  are  fiire  to  charge  hinji 
with  the  ^reateft  enormities,  both  in  domeftic  and  foreign  ma- 
"nageihent';  ^d  there  is  "no  meannefs  nor  crime,  of  which,  i^ 
their  accoimtf,  fce  is  not  capable.  •  Uririeceflkry  wars,*^  fcandalous 
treaties',  profufidn  of 'public  tredfiire,  opprefiive  taxes,  every 
kind  of  mal-admitiiftratioh  is  afcribe^  to  him.  To  aggravate 
the  charge,  his  pernicious  conduct,  it  is  faid,.  will  extend  its 
baleful  influence  even  to  pofterity,  by  uhSeriiiining  tiie  befl: 
conftitution  in  the  world,  and  difordering  that  wife  fyftem  of 
laws,  inllitutions  aijd  cufloms,  by  whicih  otirancellors,  for  fo 

^any 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of  the  minifter  make  his 
•  ganeg5^ric  run  as  high  as  the  accufation  againft  -him,  and  cele- 
brate his  wife,  fteady  and  moderate  condu<3:  in  every  part  of  his 
admfiniftration.     The  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation  fup- 
ported  abtoad,  public  credit  maintained  at  home,  perfecutibn 
refti-ained,  fadion  fubdued ;  the  merit  oi  all  thefe  bleflings  is 
'  afcribed  folely  to  die  minifter.     At  the  fame  time  he  crowns  all 
liis  other  merits,  by  a  religious  care  of  the  beft  conftitution  in 

the  world,  which  he  has  preferved  in  all  its.parts,  and^has  tranf- 

•  *         -  »■•■-••  ,  ,  , 

mitled  entire,  to  be  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  o£  the  lateft 
pofterity. 

When  this  accufation  and  panegyric  are  received  by  the  parti- 
^ns  of  each  party, .  no  wonder  they  beget  a  moft  extraordinary 
ferment  on  both  fides,  and  fill  the  nation  with.the  moft  violent 
animofities*   But  Iwould  fain  perfuade thefe  party-zealots,  that 
there  is  a  flat  contradi^ion  both  in  the  accufation  and  panegyric, 
and  that  it  wereimpoffible  for  either  of  them  to  run  fo  high^ 
tvrere  it  not  for  this  contradidion.    If  our  conftitytion  be  really 
that  noble  fabric  J   the  pride  tjf  Britain,  /^^  envy  of  our 
neighbours^  raifed  -  by  the  labour  of  fo  many  centuries^  repaired 
at  the  expence  of  fo  many  millions  y  and  cemented  by fucb  a.prcfu-- 
fton  of  blood* ;  liay,  if  our  coErflitution  does  in  any  degree  dc- 
ferve  thefe  eulogies,  it  wouU  never  have  fuffered  a  wicked  and 
weak  minifter,  to  govern  triumphantly  for  a  courfe  of  twenty 
years,  when  oppofed  by  the  greateft  geniufes  of  the  nation, 

'  * •  P'^^9^j^  JParths,  Letter  i o. 
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who  CKcrcifcd  the  utmoft  liberty  of  tongue  and  pen,  in  parla^ 
ment,  and  in  their  frequent  appeals  to  the  peoj^e.    But,  if  the 
kninifter  be  wicked  and  weak,  to  the  degree  fo  ftrenuouffy  in- 
filled on,  the  conltitution  muft  be  faulty  in  its  original  prind-^ 
pies,  and  he  cannot  confidently  be  charged  with  undermining, 
the  beft  con0itution  in  the  world.    A  conftitution  is  only  fb  far- 
good,  as  it  provides  a  remedy  againft  mal-adminiftration ;.  and' 
if  die  British  conftitution,  when  in  its  greateft  vigour,  and' 
repaired  by  two  fuch  remarkable  events,  as  the  Involution  and 
Accejfton^  by  which  our  ancient  royal  family  was  facrificed  to  it ; 
if  our  conftitution,  I  fay^  with  fo  great  advantages,  does  not,,, 
in  fad,  provide  any  fuch  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden  to 
any  minifter  who  undermines  it,  and  afibrds  us  an  opportunity 
of  ere^Hng  in  its  place  a  better  conftitutioiu. 

I  would  make  ufe  of  the  fame  topics  to  moderate  the  zeaT  of^ 
ihofe  who  defend  the  mii!iift;er.  U  our  con/Ututionfo  excellent  ?" 
TChen  a  change  ctf  miniftry  catr  be  no-  fuch.  dreadful  event ;: 
fince  it  is  eflential  to  fuch  a  conftitution,  in.  every  miniftfy,  both*, 
to  prefiirve  itfelf  from'  violation^  and  to^  prevent  all  enormities; 
in  the adminiftration.  Is  our  conftitution  very,  had?  Then  fo^ 
extraordinary  a  jealoufy  ,and  apprehenfion,  on  account  of 
changes,  is  iUwplaced;  and  a  manfhould  no  more  be  anxious. 
In  this  cafe,  than  a  hufband,  who  had  married  a  woman  from 
the  ftews,  fhould'be  watchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity.  Public: 
affairs  in  fuch  a  conftilution,  muft  necefFarily  go  to  cohfufion, . 
by  whatever  hands  they  are  conduded-;  and  die  zeal  of  patriots- 
is  much  lefs  requifite  in  that  cafe  than  the  patience  and  fubimi^ 
fion  of  philofophjers^  The  virtue  and  good  intentions  of  C  a  t  o 
and  Bkutus  are  highly  laudable ;  but,  to  what  purpofe  did- 
their  zeal  fi;rve  ?.    Ta  nothing,  but  to  haften  the  fatal  period! 

o£^ 
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•f  the  Roman  govemmenty  and  render  its  conTulfions  and. 
<Iyuig  agonies  more  violent  and  painfuL 

I  would  QOt;  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs  deferve 
no  care  and  attention  at  alL  Would  men  be  moderate  and  con- 
fiAent^  their  claims  might  be  admitted;  at  leaft  might  be 
examined*  The  country^arty  might  ftill  aflert,  that  our  con- 
ftitution^  though  excellent^^mll  admit  of  mal->adminiftration 
to  a  certain  degree ;  and  therefore,  if  the  minifter  be  bad;  it  is 
proper  to  oppofe  him  with  zifuitablc  degree  of  zeal.  And,  on 
the^ther  hand,  the  cmrt-farty  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  fup- 
pofltioa  that  the  miniftcB  were  good,  to  defend,  with  Jbme 
zeal  too,  his'adminiftration;^  I  would  only  perfuade.mea  not  to 
contend^  as  if  they  were  fighting/r^  arts  ^/ocisi  and  change 
a  good  conflitution  into  a  bad  one,  by  the  violence  of  their 

&dions  ^1^ 

I  have 


^  What  OttrautBdr*s  opinion  was  of  the  famous  minifter  hen  pointed aty  may  he- 
homed  from  thai  effof^  printed  in  the  former  editions^  under  the  title  tf  A  chartder  of 
Sir  RoBsnT  Walpole  :   //  was  as  follows:.  There  never  was  a  man,  whofe  afiionsi 
aod  character  }acv€  been  more  eameftly  and  openly  canyafled,  than  thofe  of  the  pre* 
ient  minafter,    who,    hltving  governed  a  learned  and  free  nation*  for  (o  long  a. 
time,  amidft  fuch  mighty  opposition,  may  make  a  large  library  of  what^bas  beenc 
wrote  for  and'againft  him,  and  is  the  fhbjeA  of  above  half  the  paper  that  has  beent 
blotted  in  the  nation  within  theie  twenty  years.    1  wifh  for  die  honourof  oar  coontry,; 
that  any  one  chara^er  of  him  had  been  drawn  with  {nch  judgment  and  impartiality:^ 
as  to  have  credit  with  pofterity,  and  to  fhew,  diat  onr  liberty  has,  once  at  leafl,  been 
employed  to  good  pufpoib.  ram  only  afraid,  of  falling  in  the  former  quality  of  judg- 
ment :  Bat  if  it  (hould  be  fo,  'tis  bat  one  page  more  thrown  away^  after  an  hundred : 
thouiand,.  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  that  have  periihed,  and  become  ufelefs.    In  the- 
mean  time,  I  fhall  flatten  rayielf  with  the  pleafing  imagination,  that  the  fbUowing; 
diara^rwill  be  adopted  by  future  hiHorians. 

Sir  ROBERT  JVAl^POLE,  prime  minifter  of  Great  Britain,,  is  amam 
^f  ability,  not  a  genius ;.  good-natured,  not  virtuous  $  confUnt>,  not  magnanimous  i: 
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1  have  TimTtere-coflfidereA  any  uhinj^  i^iat  is  |>erf€iaal  in  fljc 
prefent  controverfy.  In  the  tieft  oi\iid  e  v~:ftitiati€)n,  xd^^e  ayeijy 
man  is  reftrained  by  the  moft  rigid  law 6,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
either  the  good  or  'bad  intentions  of  a  minifter,  and  to  judge^ 
whether  his  perfonal  charader  deferves  love  or  "hatred.  But 
fuch  queftions  are  of  little  importance  to  the  j)iiblic,  and  lay 
thofe  who  employ  their  peps  upon  them>  under  a  jutl  fufpidpn 
either  of  malevolence  or  flattery.       .^ 

moderate,  notics^tablef  ;iHis*VH:t9te$>  in.  fame  inflaoees,  w-^f^e-Mifi^ifC^lfy 
of  •theie  vicesy  -jwhich  nluaUy  accompany  fuch  virtues :  He  is*a  generous  ^eQcl,  vfifh- 
out  bel^g  a  bitter  enejny.  His  vices,  in  other  inflances,  are  not  compenfateH  by 
thofe  virtues  which  are  nearly  allyed  to  them ';  His  want  6f  enterprife  is  not-  attended 

-  with*  frttgalify .  T4ie  private  xJiasa^lir  df  ihe  man  is  bcntrjhm:  tkej  pfbljir, :  JElJs  ^- 
toesnoreihap  his^iees :  Hisfor^uAe^i^aiervtluiahi&jguiie.  Wit;h  xnany  ^.od^c^ua- 
Uties  he  has  incprrcd  the  public  hatred :  Wijh  good  capacity  he  has  not  efcaped  ridi- 
dule.  He  would  have  been  dleeihed  more  worthy  of  his' high  ftation' had  lie.. never 
poiTefFed  it ;  and  is  better  qualified  for  the  fecond  than  for  the  firft  place  in  ^i|y^Qvern* 

^ment.  -Hisminiftry  has  been  more  advantageous  to  his  family  than  to  the  public, 
better  for  this  age  than  for  pofterity,  and  more  pernicious  by  bad  precedents  than  by 
real  giievances.  During  his  time  trade  has  flourifhed,  liberty  dediaed,  aad  loaming 
gone  to  ruin,    ^s  I*  am  a  man, '  I  lore-him  ;  its  I  am^a  fcbolar  I  hate*him ; .  as.  I  am.,a 

.  B  R  iTON,'  I  cahnly  wiih  his  fMl.  ^And  Were  I^a  ^nmBber  of  either  houfe,  I. would  give 
my^  vote  for  removing  him  -frmn-  St,  J  a  m  e  s's^ ;  but  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  him  retire  to 

.'Houghton-Hall,*  to  pafs-the  remainder  of- his  d^ys  ineofe  and  pleafure* 

The  author  Upkcfidtajindt  ibatdfieranimojiius  anfubjidedj  and<alumny  has  cea/edj 
:  the  whole  nation,  almo/i  have  returned  to  the  fame  moderate fentimenU  with  regard  to  this 
^  great  many  if  they  ^re  not  rather  became  more JavDurahle  in  himy  by  a  very  natural 
( tranfition,  from  'one  extreme  io.  another •  The  MUthor .  would  not  oppqfe  thofe  humane 
rfentimmts  towardsithe  dead ;.  thmtgb  he  cannot  forbear  obferving^  that  the  not  paying 
;  more  of  our  public  debts  waSj  as  Jxinted  in  this  cbaraQer^  a  great ^  and  the  only  great^ 
t^itrror  in  that  long-adntim/lration. 

t .  Moderate  in  tbeexercife  of  pgwer^  not  etquitable  in  engr^ng  iu 
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OF   THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

NOTHlNiQisi4orefurprifingtothofet  who confidcr hu- 
Man  afituiri  vnth  a  philofophical  eye,  than  to  fee  the 
taiihefs  with  which  the  many  arc  governed  by  the  few  ;  and  to 
oMerve  the  implicit  fubmiffion  with  whkh  iziea  refign  their  own 

fei^xttents  and  |>affions  to  ^fe  <^  4i^  rulers.    When  we  en«  - 
quire  by  what  Aieiins  this  wonder  is  brought  about,  we  ihall 
find,  that  as  Force  is  always  on  the  fide  of  the  governed,  4he 
^veirnors  have  nothing  to  fupport  them^  but  opinion.     'Tie . 
Ihti'^cft^,  On  opinion  only  that  igovernment  is  £>unded;  and 
Ihis  l¥^iKim  extends  to  the  moft  despotic  .and  moft  miUtary  go- 
ttsrrfment^,  as  well  as  to  the  .moft  feee  *nd  mofl:  popular.     The 
foldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  xjmperor^f  JIojvke,  might  driv^iiis  * 
harmleft  fubjefts^  like  brute  beaib,  againft  their  fentiments  and : 
ifaclination:   But  hemuft,  >at  ieaft,  haveied  his  mamalukes^  ,or  * 
fP($t(frimi  bdnds^  like  men,  h^  thdr  opiaion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  Idnds,  viz.  opitiion  of  rNTE^R  ES^T,  <  and 

opinion  of  right.     By  opinion  of  intereft,  I  chiefly  tmdei^- 

fiand  the  fenfe  of  the  public -advantage  which  is  reaped  from  ^ 

ifovernment ;  together  with  the  perfuafion,  that  the  particular 

.government,,  which  is  eftabliQied,  is  equally  advantageous  with 

any 
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any  other  that  could  eafily  be  fettled.  When  this  opinion  pre- 
vails among  the  generality  of  a  ftate,  oramon^  thofe  who  have 
the  force  in  their  hands,  it  give^  great  fecurity  to  [any  govern- 
ment. 

night  is  of  two  Idnds,  jight  to  powder  and  nght  to  pud- 
pert  y.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  firftkind  has  over 
mankind,  may  eafily  be  underllood  by  obferving  the  attachment 
which  all  nations  have  to  thfeir  ancient  government,  and  even  to 
thofe  names  which  have  had  the  fandion  of  antiquity.  Anti- 
quity always  begets  the  opinion  ^f  right ;  and  whatever  difad- 
vantageous  fcndments  we  may  entertain  of  mankind,  they  are 
always  found  to  be  prodigal  botli  of  blood  and  treafure  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  juftice.     This  paflion  we  may  denomi- 

.pate  enthufiafm,  or  we  may  give  it  what  appellation  we  pleafe ; 
l)ut  a  politician,  who  fhould  overlook  its  influence  on  human 
affairs,  would  prove  himfelf  but  of  a  very  limited  underftand- 
ing.  There  is,  indeed,  no  p^rticidar,  in  which,  at£rft  fight, 
there  may  appear  a  greater  contradidion  in  the  frame  of  the 
human  mind  than  the  prefent.  When  men  ad  in  a  fadion,  they 
are  apt,  without  any  fhamte  or  remorfe,  to  neglefi  all  the  ties 
of  honour  and  morality,  in  order  to  ferve  their  party ;  and  yet, 
^when  a  faction  is  formed  upon  a  point  of  right  or  principle, 
there  is  no  occafion  where  men  difcover  a  greater  obftinacy,  and 
a  more  determined  fenfe  of  juftice  and  equity.  The  lame  focial 
.difpofidon  of  jnankind  is  the  caufe  of  both  thefe  contradidory 
^ppearafxccR. 

*Tis  fuflScicntly  underftood,  that  the  opinion  of  right  to  pro- 
|>erty  is  of  the  greateft  moment  in  all  matters  of  government. 

A  noted 
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A  noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  all  govern- 
ment ;  and  moft  of  our  political  writers  feem  inclined  to  follow 
hiin  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far ; 
but  ftill  it  mull  be  owned^  that  the  opinion  of  right  to  property 

has  a  great  influence  in  this  fubje<3:. 

/' 

Upon  thefe  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  tnterejly  of 
right  to  powevy  and  of  right  to  property^  are  all  governments 
founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the  many.  There 
are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add  force  to  thefe,  and  de- 
termine, limit,  or  alter  their  operation ;  fuch  as  felf-interejiy 
fear^  and  affeBion :  But  ftill  we  may  aflert,  that  thefe  other 
principles  can  have  no  influence  alone,  but  fuppofe  the  antece- 
dent influence  of  thofe  opinions  above-mentioned.  They  are,, 
therefore,  to  be  efteemed  the  fecondary,  not  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

For,  fr/lj  as  to  felf-interejl^  by  which  I  mean  the  expedation 
of  particular  rewards,  diftindl  from  the  general  protection  which 
we  receive  from  government,  'tis  evident  that  thp  magiflrate^s 
authority  muft  be  antecedently  eftablifhed,  or,  at  leaft  be  hoped 
for,  in  order  to  produce  this  expe<fbition.  The  profpedl  of 
reward  may  augment  the  authority  with  regard  to  fome  parti- 
cular perfons ;  but  can  never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to 
the  public.     Men  naturally  look  for  the  greateft  favours  from 

their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  and  therefore,  the  hopes  of 
any  confiderable  number  of  the  flate,  would  never  center  in  any 
particular  fet  of  men,,  if  thefe  men  had  no  other  title  to  ma- 
giftracy,  and  had  no  feparate  influence  over  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  The  fame  ob^rvation  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
Voi-L  F  two 
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two  principles  of  fear  and  affeSiion.  No  man  would  have  any 
reafon  to  fear  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he  had  no  authority  over 
any  but  from  fear ;  fince,  as  a  fingle  man,  his  bodily  force  can 
reach  but  a  fmall  way,  and  all  farther  power  he  poflefles  muft 
be  founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  prefumed  opinion 
of  others.  And  though  affeilion  to  wifdom  and  virtue  in  a^^ 
vereign  extends  very  far,  and  has  great  influence ;  yet  he  muft 
be  antecedently  fuppofed  invefted  with  a  public  character,  other- 
wife  the  public  efteem  will  ferve  him  in  no  ftead,  nor  will  his 
virtue  have  any  influence  beyond  a  narrow  fphere. 

A  Government  may  endure  for  feveral  ages,  though  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  the  balance  of  property  do  not  agree. 
This  chiefly  happens,  where  any  rank  or  order  of  the  ftate  has 
Jicquired  a  large  fhare  of  the  property ;  but,  from  the  original 
conftitution  of  the  government,  has  no  fhare  of  the  power* 
Under  what  pretext  would  any  individual  of  that  order  afliime 
authority  in  public  afiairs  ?  As  men  are  commonly  much 
attached  to  their  ancient  government,  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  the  public  would  ever  favour  fuch  ufurpations.  But  where 
the  original  conftitution  allows  any  fliare  of  power,  though 
fmall,  to  an  order  of  men,  who  poflefs  a  large  fliare  of  the  pro- 
perty, *tis  eafy  for  them  gradually  to  ftretch  their  authority^ 
and  bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with  that  of  pro- 
perty. This  has  been  the  cafe  with  the  houfe  of  commons  in 
England. 

Moft  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the  Br  i  t  i  sh  government, 
have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  houfe  of  commons  reprefents  all  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain  ;  fo  its  weight  in  the  fcale  is 

pro- 
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pf^^rtioned  to  the  property  arid  power  of  all  «whom  it  repre-» 
fcnts.     But  tlds  principle  muft  not  be  received  as  abfolutelj^^ 
true.     For  though  the  people  are  apt  to  attach  themfelves  more 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  than  to  any  other  member  of  the 
Gonftitution ;  that  houfe  being  chofen  by  them  as  their  repre* 
fentatives,.  and  as  the  public  guardians  of  their  liberty ;  yet  are 
there  inftances  where  the  houfe,  even  when  in  oppofition  to  the 
crown,  has  not  been  followed  by  the  people ;  as  we  may  par- 
ticularly obferve  of  the  tory  houfe  of  commons  in  the  reign  of 
king  William.     Were  the  members  of  the  houfe  obliged  to 
receive  inflxuftions  from  their  conftituents,  like  the  Dutch 
deputies,  this  would  entirely  alter  the  cafe;  and,  if  fuch  im- 
menfe  power  and  riches,  as  thofe  of  the  whole  commons  of 
Britain,  were  brought  into  the  fcale,  *tis  not  eafy  to  con* 
ceive,  that  the  crown  could  either  influence  that  multitude  of 
people,  or  withftand  that  overbalance  of  property.     *Tis  true, 
the  crown  has  great  influence  over  the  colledive  body  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  elections  of  members ;  but  were  this  influence, 
which  at  prefent  is  only  exerted  once  in  feven  years,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  over  the  people  to  every  vote,  it  would  foon 
be  wafted ;  and  no  Ikill,  popularity  or  revenue,  could  fupport 
it.     I  muft,  therefore,  be  of  opinion,    that  an  alteration,  in 
this  particular,  would  introduce  a  total  alteration  in  pur  go- 
vernment, and  would  foon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic ;  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  republic  of  no  inconvenient  form.     For  though 
the  people  colledled  in  a  body  like  the  Roman  tribes,  be  quite 
unfit^br  government,  yet  when  difperfed  in  fmall  bodies,  they 

are  more  fufceptible  both  of  reafon  and  order ;  the  force  of  po- 
pular currents  and  tides  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  broke ;  and  the 

F  a  public 
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public  intereft  may  be  purfued  vith  Ibme  method  and  conAancy. 
But  'tis  needlefs  to  reaibn  any  &rther  conceniing  a  form  of 
government,  which  is  never  likely  to  have  placein  Britain, 
and  which  feems  not  to  be  the  sum  of  any  party  amongft  us. 
Let  us  cherifh  and  improve  our  ancient  government  as  much  as 
poffible,  without  encouraging  a  paJBoafor  fuch  dangerous  no- 
velties. 
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OF  THE    INDEPENDENCY   OF   PARLIAMENT, 


POLITICAL  writers  have eftablilhed it  as  a  maxim.  That 
in  contriving  any  fyftem  of  government,  and  fixing  the 
feveral  checks  and  controuls  of  the  conflitution,  every  man 
ought  to  be  fuppofed  a  knave^  and  to  have  no  other  end,  in  all 
his  actions,  but  private  intereft.  By  this  mterefl:  we  muft  go* 
vem  him,  and,  by  means  of  it,  make  hiin  co-operate  to  public 
good,  notwithftanding  his  inlatiable  avarice  and  ambition.  With- 
out this,  fay  they,  we  fhall  in  vain  boaft  of  the  advantages  of 
any  conftitution,  and  fliall  find,  in  the  end,  that  we  have  no 
fecurity  for  our  liberties  or  pofiefiions,  except  the  good-will  of 
our  rulers ;  that  is,  we  fliall  have  no  fecurity  at  all. 

•Tis,  therefore,  a  juft  political  maxim.  That  every  man  muft 
he  fuppofed  a  knave ;  Though  at  the  fame  time,  it  appears  fbme- 
what  ftrange,  that  a  maxim  fhould  be  true  mpoliticsy  whicli  is  falfe 
rnfaB.  But  in  order  to  be  fatisfied  on  this  head,  we  may  confider, 
that  men  are  generally  more  honeft  in  their  private  than  in  their 
public  capacity,  and  will  go  greater  lengths  to  ferve  a  party, 
than  when  their  own  private  intereft  is  alone  concerned. 
Honour  is  a  great  check  upon  mankind :  But  where  a  confider- 
able  body  of  men  a£t  together,  this  check  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fiire,  removed ;  fince  a  man  is  fure  to  be  approved  of  by  his 

own 
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own  party,  for  what  promotes  the  common  intereft,  and  he 
foon  learns  to  defpife  the  clamours  of  his  adverfaries.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  every  court  or  fenate  is  determined  by 
the  greater  nujnber  of  voices  ;  fo  that,  if  felfifh  views  influence 
only  the  majority,  (as  they  will  always  do)  the  whole  fenate 
follows  the  allurements  of  this  feparate  interefl:,  and  ads  as  if 
it  contained  not  one  member,  who  had  any  regard  to  public 
interefl:  and  liberty. 

When  there  off^ers,  therefore,  to  our  cenfure,  and  examin- 
ation, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary,  where  the 
power  is  diflxibuted  among  feveral  courts,  and  feveralK)rders  of 
men,  we  fliould  always  confider  the  private  interefl  of  each 
court,  and  each  order ;  and,  if  we  find,  that,  by  the  (kilful 
divifion  of  the  power,  the  private  interefl  muft  neceflarily,  in 
its  operation,  concur  with  the  public,  we  may  pronounce  that 
government  to  be  wife  and  happy*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
private  interefl  of  each  order  be  not  checked,  and  be  not  di- 
reded  to  public  interefl,  we  ought  to  look  for  nothing  but 
faftion^  diforder,  and  tyranny  from  fuch  a  government.  In 
this  opinion  we  are  juflified  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the 
authority  of  all  philofophers  and  politicians  both  antient  and 
moderti. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  furprized  fuch  a  genius 
as  Cicero,  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told.  That,  in  a  future 
age,  there  fhould  arife  a  very  regular  fyflem  of  mixt  govern- 
ment, where  the  authority  was  fo  diflributed,  that  one  rank, 
whenever  it  pleafed,  might  fwallow  up  all  the  refl:,  and  engrofs 
the  whole  power  of  the  conflitution.  Such  a  government,  they 
would  fay,  will  not  be  a  mixed  government.     For  fp  great  is 

the 
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the  natural  ambition  of  men,  that  they  are  never  fatisfied  with 
power ;  and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  purfuing  its  own  intereft, 
can  ufurp  upon  every  other  order,  it  will  certainly  do  fo,  and 
render  itfelf,  as  far  as  poflible,  abfolute  and  uncontroulable. 

But,  in  this  opinion,  experience  fhews  that  they  would  have 
been  mijftaken..  For  this  is  adtually  the  cafe  with  the  Bri- 
tish conftitutiom  The  fhare  of  power  allotted  by  our  con- 
ftitution  to  the  houfe  of  commons  is  fo  great,  that  it  abfolutely 
commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the  government.  The  king's 
legiflative  power  is  plainly  no  proper  check  to  it.  For  though, 
the  king  has  a  negative  in  the  pafling  of  laws ;  yet  this,  in  fa^. 
is  efteemed  of  fo  little  moment,  that  whatever  is  voted  by  the 
two  houfes,  is  always  fure  to  pafs  into  a  law,  and  the  royal 
aflent  ia  little  better  than  a  mere  form.  The  principal  weight 
of  the  crown  lies  in  the  executive  power.  But  befides  that  the" 
executive  power  in  every  government,  is  altogether  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  legiflative ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  the  exercife  of  this^ 
power  requires  an  immenfe  expence,  and  the  commons  have 
afiumed  to  themfelves  the  fole  power  of  difpofing  of  public 

# 

money.  How  eafy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  houfe  to> 
wreft  from  the  crown  all  thefe  powers,  one  after  another,  by 
making  every  grant  of  money  conditional,  and  choofing  their 
time  fo  well,  that  their  refufal  of  fupplies  fhould  only  diftrefs 
the  government,  without  giving  foreign  powers  any  advan* 
tage  over  us  ?  Did  the  houfe  of  commons  depend  in  the  fame 
manner  on  the  king,  and  had  none  of  the  members  any  pro- 
perty but  from  his  gift,  would  not  he  command  all  their  refo- 
lutions,  and  be  from  that  moment  abfolute  ?  As  to  the  houfe 
of  lords,  they  are  a  very  powerful  fupport  to  the  crown  fo  long 

as  they  are,  in  their  turn,  fupported  by  it ;  but  both  experience 

and 
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and  reafon  {hew  us,  that  they  have  neither  force  nor  authority 
fufficient  to  maintain  themfelves  alone,  ydthout  fuch  fupport. 

How,  therefore,  fhall  we  folve  this  paradox  ?  And  by  what 
means  is  this  member  of  our  conftitution  confined  within  the 
proper  limits ;  fince,  from  our  very  conftitution,  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  demands,  and  can  only  be 
confined  by  itfelf  ?  How  is  this  confiftent  with  our  experience 
of  human  nature  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the  intereft  of  the  body  is 
here  reftrained  by  the  intereft  of  the  individuals,  and  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  ftretches  not  its  power,  becaufe  fuch  an 
ufurpation  would  be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  majority  of 
-  its  members.  The  crown  has  fo  many  offices  at  its  difpofal, 
that,  when  affifted  by  the  honeft  and  difinterefted  part  of  the 
houfe,  It  will  always  command  the  refolutions  of  the  whole ; 
fo  far  at  leaft,  as  to  preferve  the  ancient  conftitution  fh)m 
danger.  We  may,  therefore,  give  to  this  influence  what  name 
we  pleafe ;  we  may  call  it  by  the  invidious  appellations  of  cor^ 
ruption  and  dependence ;  but  fome  degree  and  fome  kind  of  it 
are  infeparable,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  conltitution,  and 
oeceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  our  mixed  government. 

Inftead  then  of  afferting  f  abfolutdy,  that  the  dependence 
of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infringement  of  Bri- 
tish liberty,  the  country-party  had  better  have  made  fome 
conceflions  to  their  adverfaries,  and  have  only  examined 
,what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond 
which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  fuch  l  mode- 
ration is  not  to  be  expedled  of  party-men  of  any  kind. 
After   a    conceffion    of  this    nature,    all  declamation    muft 
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be  abandoned ;  and  a  ferious  calitf  enquiry  into  the  proper  de- 
gree of  court-influence,  and  parliamentary  dependence  would 
have  been  expe^ed  by  the  readers.  And  though  the  advantage, 
in  fuch  a  controverfy,  might  poifibly  remain  to  the  country^ 
party ;  yet  the  vidory  would  not  be  fo  compleat  as  they  wifti 
for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an  entire  loofe  to  his' 
zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a  contrary  extreme,  by 
diminiihing  too  f  far  the  influence  of  the  crdwn.  It  was, 
therefore,  thought  beft  to  deny,  that  this  extreme  could  ever 

be  dangerous  to  the  conftitution,  or  that  the  crown  could  ever 
have  too  little  influence  over  members  of.  parliariient. 

All  quellions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between  extremes 
are  very  difficult  to  be  decided ;  both  becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  to 
find  nvords  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and  becaufe  the  good  and 
ill,  in  fuch  cafes,  run  fo  gradually  into  each  other,  as  even  to 
render  our  fentiments  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  there  is  a 
peculiar  difficulty  in  the  prefent  cafe,  which  would  embarrafs 
the  moff  knowing  and  moft  impartial  examiner.  The  power 
of  the  crown  is  always  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon,  either  king  or 
minifter ;  and  as  this  perfon  may  have  either  a  greater  or  lefs, 
degree  of  ambition,  capacity,  courage,  popularity  ^r  fortune, 
the  power,  which  is  too  great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too 
little  in  another.     In  pure  republics,    where  the  power  is 

f  67  that  influence  of  the  Crown,  which  I  would  juflify,  I  mean  only,  that  arl£ng 
from  the  offices  and  honours  which  are  at  the  diipofal  of  the  crown.  As  to  private 
bribery^  it  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  the  praflice  of  employing  fpies, 
which  is  fcarce  juftifiable  in  a  good  minifter,  and  is  infiimous  in  a  bad  one :  But  to\be 
a  fpy»  or  to  be  corrupted,  is  always  in&mous  under  all  minifters,  and  is  to  be  re* 
garded  as  a  ihamelefs  proftitution.  Polybivs  juftly  efteems  the  pecuniary  influence 
of  the  fenate  and  cenibrs  in  giving  offices  to  be  one  of  the  regular  and  conftitutional 
weights,  which  preferved  the  balance  of  the  Roman  government.    Lib.  6.  cap.  15. 

Vol*  L  G  diftributed 
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diftrlbuted  among  (e^eral  aflembUes  or  fenates,  the  checks  and 
controuls  are  more  regular  ia  th«r  operation  j  becaufe  the 
members  of  fuch  numerous  aflemblies  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
always  nearly  equal  in  capacity  and  virtue ;  and  *tis  only  their 
number,  riches,  or  authority,  which  enter  into  confidcration.. 
But  a  limited  monarchy  admits  not  of  any  fuch  Aability;  nor 
is  it  poffible  to  aflign  to  the  crown  fuck  a  determinate  degree  of 
power,  as  will,  in  every  hand,  form  a  proper  counter-balance- 
to  the  other  parts  o(  the  ccmftitution.  This  is  an  unavoidable 
diiadvantage,  among  the  many  adrantages,  attending  that 
fpeciee  of  government.. 
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ESSAY       VI. 

WHETHER  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  IN- 
CLINES  MORE    TO  ABSOLUTE   MONARCHY, 

OR  TO  A  REPUBLIC 


IT  affords  a  violent  prejudice  againft  almoft  every  fcience, 
that  no  prudent  man,  however  fure  of  his  principles,  dares 
to  prophefy  concerning  any  event,  or  foretell  the  remote  confe- 
quences  of  things.  A  phyfician  will  not  venture  to  pronounce 
concerning  the  condition  of  his  patient  a  fortnight  or  month 
after :  And  ftill  lefs  dares  a  politician  foretel  the  lituation  of 
public  affairs  a  few  years  hence.  Harrington  thought 
himfelf  fp  fujre  of  his  general  principle.  That  the  balance  of 
fonver  depends  on^  that  of  property^  that  he  ventured  to  pro* 
nounce  it  impoffible  ever  to  re-eftablifh  monarchy  in  Eng- 
land :  But  his  book  was  fcarce  publifhed  when  the  king  was 
reAored ;  and  .we  fee  that  monarchy  has  ever  fince  fubfiftcd  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  before.  Notwithftanding  this  unlucky  ex* 
ample,  IwiU  v^ntiu-e  to  examine  a  very  important  quefHon, 
n;iz.  Whether  /A^  British  government  inclines  more  toabfolute 
monarchy^  or  to  a  republic ;  and  in  which  of  thefe  two  fpecies 
^  government  it  will  mof  probably  terminate  ?  As  there  feems 
not  to  be  any  great  danger  of  a  fudden  revolution  either  way, 
I  fhall  at  leaft  efcape  the  fhame  attending  my  temerity^  if  I 

Ihould  be  found  to  have  been  miflaken. 

G  2  '   Thofe 
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Thofe  who  aflert,  That  the  balance  of  our  government  in- 
clines towards  abfohue  monarchy,  may  fupport  their  opinion  by 
the  following  reafons.  That  property  has  a  great  influence  on 
power  cannot  poflibly  be  denied ;  but  yet  the  general  maxim> 
That  the  balance  of  one  depends  on  the  balance  of  the  other^  muft 
be  received  with  feveral  limitations.  'Tis  evident,  that  much 
lefs  property  in  a  fingle  hand  will  be  able  to  counter-balance  a 
greater  property  in  feveral  hands ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  difficult 
to  make  many  perfona  combine  in  the  fame  views  and-meafur^s ; 
but  alfo  becaufe  property,  when  united,  caufes  much  greater 
dependance,  than  the  fame  property,  when  difperfed.  An 
hundred  perfons,  of  looo  /.  a  year  a-piiece,  can  confume  all 
their  income,  and  no  body  fliall  ever  be  the  better  for  them> 
except  their  fervants  and  tradefinen,  who  juftly  regard  their 
profits  as  the  produft  of  their  own  labour.  But  a  man  pofFefFed 
of  ioo,cxx)/.  a  year,  if  he  has  either  any  generofity,  or  any 
cunning,  may  create  a  great  dependance  by  obligations,  and 
ftill  a  greater  by  expedtations.  Hence  we  may  obferve,  that 
in  all  free  governments  any  fubjedl  exorbitantly  rich  has  always 
created  a  jealoufy,  even  though  his  riches  bore  no  manner  of 
proportion  to  the  riches  of  the  ftate.  Crassus*s  fortune,  if  I 
remember  well,  amounted  only  to  about  fixteen  hundred  thou*- 
fand  pounds  in  oiu:  money  $  and  yet  we  find,  that  though  his 
genius  was  nothing  extraordinary,  he  was  able,  by  means  of 
his  riches  alone,  to  counter-balance,  during  his  life-time,  the 
power  of  PoMPEY  as  well  as  that  of  C^sar,  who  afterwards 
became  mafter  of  the  world.  The  wealth  of  the  Medic  is 
made  them  mailers  of  Florence;  though,  *tis  probable,  it 
"v^as  very  inconfiderable,  compared  to  the  united  property  of 
that  ofmlent  republic. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  confiderations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a  very 
magnificent  idea  of  the  British  fpirit  and  love  of  liberty; 
fince  we  could  maintain  our  free  government,  during  fo  many 
centuries,  againft  our  fovereigns,  virho,  befides  the  power  and 
dignity  and  majefty  of  the  crown,  have  always  been  poffeffed 
of  much  greater  riches  than  any  fubjeA  Jias  ever  enjoyed  in 
any  commonwealth*  But  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  fpirit,  how-- 
ever  great,  will  never  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf  againft  that 
immenfe  property,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and 
which  is  (tin  encreafing.  Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there 
are  near  three  millions  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  The  civil 
lift  amounts  to  near  a  million ;  the  coUedion  of  all  taxes  to 
another  million ;  and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy, 
together  with  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  to  above  a  third 
million :  An  enormous  fum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed 
to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  c^  the  whole  income  and  labour 
of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to  this  inmienfe  property^  the 
increafing  luxury  of  the  nation,  our  pronenefs  to  corruption, 
tc^ether  vrith  the  great  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  croWn, 
and  the  command  of  fuch  numerous  military  forces,  there  is. 
no  one  but  muft  defpair  of  being  able,  vrithout  extraordinary 
efforts,  to  fupport  our  free  government  much  longer  under  all 
thefe  di^Kivantages. 


l^ 


On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain,  that  the  byafs  of 
the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may  fup- 
port their  opinion  by  very  fpecious  arguments.  It  may  be  laid, 
that  though  this  immenfe  property  in  the  crown,  be  joined  ta 
the  dignity  of  firft  magiftrate,  and  ta  many  other  legal  powers 
and  prerogatives,  which  fhould  naturally  give  it  a  greater  in- 
fluence ;  yet  it  really  becomes  lefs  dangerous  to  liberty  upoa 

that 
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th^t  very  account.  Were  Britain  a  republic,  aod  were  any 
private  man  poflfefled ,  of  a  revenue,  a  third,  or  eren  a  tenth 
part  as  large  as  that  of  the  crown,  he  would  very  jufltly  excite 
jealoufy  ;  becaiife  he  would  infdlibly  have  gt^eat  authority  in 
the  government :  And  fiich  an  irregular  authorit)%  not  avowed 
by  the  laws,  is  always  more  dangerous  than  a  much  greater  ati- 
thority^  which  is  derived  from  them*  A  man  poflefled '.  t)£ 
uifiirpcd  power,  can  fct  no  bounds  to  his  pretenfions :  His  par- 
tizans  have  liberty  to  hope  for  every  thing  in  his  favour :  His 
enemies  pxDvoke  his  ambition,  with  his  fears,  by  the  violence  of 
their  oppofition:  And  the  government  being  llirown  into  a 
ferment,  every  corrupted  hmnour  in  the  ftate  naturally  gathers 
to  Inm.  On  the  contrary,  a  legal  authority,  though  very  great, 
has  always  £bme  boundis,  wh;ch  terminate  both  the  hopes  and 
pretenfions  of  the  perfoa  pofle{&4  of  it :  The  Jaws  muit  have 
provided  a  remedy  againft  its  excefflbs :  Such  an  eminent  ma- 
^Lftrate  has  much  to  fear,  Jind  little  to  hope  from  his  ufurpa- 
tiops :  And  as  his  leg^  authority  is  quietly  fubmitted  to,  he  has 
&iall  temptation  and  fmall  (^)portunity  of  extending  it  farther. 
Befides,  it  haj^)ens,  with  regard  to  ambitious  aims  and  pro- 
jeds,  what  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  (cCts  of  philoifiDphy 
and  religion,  A  new  fe£t  excites  fuch  ferment,  and  is  both  op- 
pofed  and  defended  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  it  fpreads  always 
fafter,  and  multiplies  its  partizans  with  greater  rapidity,  than 
any  old  eftablifhed  opinion,  recommended  by  the  fanSion  of  the 
laws  and  of  antiquity.  Such  is  the  nature  of  novelty,  that 
where  any  thing  pleafes  it  becomes  doubly  agreeable,  if  new ; 
but  If  it  difpleafes,  it  is  doubly  difpleafing,  upon  that  very 
account.  And,  in  moft  cafes,  the  violence  of  enemies  is  fa- 
vourable to  ambitious  projeds,  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  partizans. 

It 
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It  may  further  be  faid,  that  though  men  be  very  much  go- 
verned by  intereft ;  yet  even  intereft  itfelf,  and  all  human  af- 
fidrSf  are  entirely  governed  by  opinion.  Now,  there  has  been 
4  very  fudden  and  a  verydfenfible  change  in  the  opinions  of  meui 
within  thefe  laft  fifty  yeiars,  by  the  progrefs  of  learning  and  of 
liberty.  Moll  people,  in  this  ifland,  have  divefted  themfelves,, 
of  all  fuperftitious  reverence  to  names  and  authority:  The 
clergy  have  much  loft  their  credit :  Their  pretenfions  and  doc^ 
trines  have  been  ridiculed ;  and  even  religion  can  fcarce  fupport 
itfelf  in  the  world.  The  mere  name  of  ^iw^  commanda  little 
rcipcfl  J  and  to  talk  of  a  king  as  GOD's  vicegerent  on  earth,, 
or  to  give  him  any  of  thofe  magnificent  titles,  which  formerly 
dazzled  mankind,  would  but  excite  laughter  in  every  one.. 
Though  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  may  main- 
tein  its  authority  in  times  of  tranquillity,  upon  private  intereft 
and  influence  J  yet  as  the  leaft  Ihock  or  convulfion  muft  break 
all  thefe  interefts  to  pieces,  the  kingly  power  being  no  longer 
iiipported  by  the  fettled  princijJes  and  opinions  qf  men,  will 
i^nmediately  diflfolve.  Had  men  been  in  the  fame  difpofition  at 
the  rsnM>lutiony  as  they  are  at  prefent,  monarchy  would  have  run^ 
a  great  rifque  of  being  entirely  loft  in  this  ifland. 

Durft  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  fentiments  amidft  thefe 
oppofite  arguments,  I  would  aflert,  that  unlefs  there  happen 
feme  extraordinary  convulfion,  the  power  of  the  crown,  by 
means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather  upon  the  increafe;  though,  v 
at  the  fame  time  I  own,  that  its  progrefs  feems  very  flow,  and; 
almoft  infenfible.  The  tide  has  run  long,  and  with  fome  ra- 
pidity, to  the  fide  of  popular  government,  and  is  juft  beginning; 
to  tarn  towards  monarchy.. 
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*Tis  well  known  that  every  government  muft  come  to  a  pe- 
riod, and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  political  as  well  as  to 
the  animal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of  death  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  another,  it  may  be  enquired,  whether  it  be  more  de- 
firablefor  the  British  conftitution  to  terminate  in  a  popular 
government,  or  an  abfolute  monarchy  ?  Here  I  would  declare 
frankly,  that  though  liberty  be  infinitely  preferable  to  flavery, 
in  almoft  every  cafe ;  yet  I  fhould  much  rather  wiih  to  fee  an 
abfolute  monarch  than  a  republic  in  this  ifland.  For,  let  us 
confider,  what  kind  of  republic  we  have  reafon  to  exped.  The  ' 
queftion  is  not  concerning  any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of  which 
a  man  may  form  a  plan  in  his  clofet.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  a 
popular  government  may  be  imagined  more  perfed:  than  abfo- 
lute monarchy,  or  even  than  our  prefent  conftitution.  But  what 
reafon  have  we  to  expeft  that  any  fuch  government  will  ever 
be  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  upon  the  difTolution  of  our  mo- 
narchy ?  If  any  fingle  perfon  acquire  power  enough  to  take  our 
conftitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  aniew,  he  is  really  an  abfo- 
lute monarch ;  and  we  have  had  already  an  inftance  of  this 
kind^  fufiicient  to  convince  us,  that  fuch  a  perfon  will  never 
refign  his  power,  or  eftablifti  any  free  government.  Matters^ 
.therefore,  muft  be  larufted  to  their  natural  progrcfs  and  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons,  according  to  its  prefent  confti- 
tiout  muft  be  the  only  legiflature  in  fuch  a  popular  govern- 
ment. The  inconveniences,  attending  fuch  a  fituation  of  af- 
fidrs,  prefent  themfelves  by  thoufands.  If  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  fuch  a  cafe,  ever  diflblves  itfelf,  which  is  not  to  be 
expeded,  we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  every  eledion.  If  it 
continues  itfelf,  we  fliall  fuffer  all  the  tyranny  of  a  faftion, 
fubdivided  into  new  fadions.  And  as  fuch  a  violent  govern- 
ment 
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ment  cannot  loog  fubfift,  we  ihall,  at  laft,  after  infinite  ^on« 
Tulfions^  and  ci^  w^t  find  repofe  in  abfolute  monarchY^ 
which  it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to  lia^e  eftabHihe^ 
-peaceably  from:  the  begyining.  Abfolute  monarchy,  therefore, 
l8  the  eafieft^ deaths  the  true  Euthanqfia  of  the  British  con- 
ititutipn. 

Thus,  if  we  have  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of  monarchy, 
l>ecaufe  the  danger  is  more  immiitent  from  that  quarter ;  we 
liave  alfo  reafon  tol)e  more  jealous  of  popular  government,  be- 
•caufe  that  danger  is  more  terrible.  This  may  teach  us  a  leflba 
of  moderadon  in  all  our  political  controverfies* 
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OF  all  men,  who  cUftinguifli  tKemfelves  by  memorable s^t* 
chievements,  the  firft  place  of  honour  feems.due  to  Le« 

* 

GiSLATORT,  and  founders  of  ftates,  vfho  tranfmit  a  fyfteni 
of  laws  and  inftitutions  to  fecure  the  peace,  happinefs,  and 
liberty  of  Future  generations.  The  influence  of  ufeful  inven- 
tions in  the  arts  and  fciences  may,  perhaps,  extend  farther  than 
thofe  of  wife  laws,  whofe  effefts  are  limited  both  in  time  and 
place ;  but  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  former  is  not  fo  fenfible 
as  that  ^which  proceeds  from  the  latter.  Speculative  fciences 
do,  indeed,  improve  the  mind ;  but  this  advantage  reaches 
only  to  a  few  perfons,  who  have  leifure  to  apply  themfelves  to 
them.  And  as  to  practical  arts,  which  increafe  the  commodi- 
ties and  enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well  known,  that  mens  hap- 
pinefs  confifts  not  fo  much  in  an  abundance-  of  thefe,  as  in  the 
peace  and  fecurity  with  which  they  poflefs  them ;  and  thofe 
bleffings  can  only  be  derived  from  good  government.  Not  to 
mention,  that  general  virtue  and  good  morals  in  a  ftate,  which 
are  fo  requifite  to  happinefs,  can  never  arife  from  the  moft  re- 
fined precepts  of  philofophy,  or  even  the  fevereft  injundJions 
of  religion ;  but  muft  proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous 
education  of  the  youth,  the  eflfe^  of  wife  laws  and  inftitutions. 

I  mufl| 
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Imnfti  thereforet  pjrefume  to  differ  from  my  Lord  Bacqj^ 
in  this  particular,  and  muft  regard  antiquity  as  fomewhat  ua* 
juft  in  its  diftribution^  c£  honour,  whf  n  it  made  gods  of  all  the 
invcptors  pf  ufeful  arts,  fuch  as  Ceres,  Bacchus,  JEscu-r 
IaApius;  and  dignified  legiflators,  fuch  as  Rpmulus  and 
T4IESEUS,  only  with  the  appellation  of  demigods  and  heroes. 


\ 


As  much  as  legiflators  and  founders  of  ftates  ought  to  be 
honoured  and  refpefted  among  men,  as  much  ought  the  foimders 
offers  and  fadtions  to  he  detefted  and  hated;  becaufe  the 
influence  of  fa6ion  is  dire^y  contrary  to  that  of  laws.  Fac- 
tidns  fubvert  government,  render  laws  impotent,  land  beget 
the  fierceft  animofities  among  men  of  the  fame  nation,  who 
oughjc  to^give.nu^tiial  aififtawciJ  ^and  protedtipn  to  aacb  other. 
And  what  IJhpuld  render  tjie  founders  of  parties  more  odious  is, 
the  difficulty  of  extirpating  thefe  parties,  when  once  they  have 
takien  rife  jba  any  ftate*  They  naturally  propagate  themfelves 
for.  many  centuries,  ^ad  feldpu;  end  but  by  the  total  diffolution 
of  that  government,  in  which  they  arc  plajnted.  .They  axe, 
befides,  feeds  which  grow  moft  plentifully  in  the  richeft  foils ; 
and  though  defpotic  governments  be  rijot  entirely  free  from 
.thcm>  it  muftbe  confeffedj  jhat.  they,  rife  more  eailly,  and  prq* 
pagate  tjicaifelyesi  fitfter  in  free  governments,  where  they  al- 
ways infeft -th^  l^giflature  jtfelf,  which  alppe  CQuld  be  able,  by 
the  fteady  application  of  rewards  and  puniflxments,  to  eradi-. 
cat6.thei»t  ... 

Fadions  or  parties  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and 
Real;  Jh^f  is,  ipto  fa^ens  found^  en  perfor>al  friendfhip  or 
animofity  ^mong  thofe  who.  compofe  the  fa(3ipi>s,,  ^and  into 
ih^  fouod?d  on  fome  real  4iffcrence  of  A^ntiment  or  intcreftj 

Ha*  '  The 
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The  reafbnof  this  diitihdion  is  obvious  though  I  mulVacknoM^ 
kdge,  that  parties  are  feldom  found  pure  and  untnixed>  either 
of  the  one  kind  or  the  other.  Tis  not  often  feen,  that  a  go*- 
vernment  divides  into  fadlions,  where  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  views  of  the  conftituent  members,  either  real  or  appa^ 
rent,  trivial  or  material :  Andi  in.  thofe  fadions,  which  are 
founded  on  the  moil  real  and  nK)ft  material  difference,  there  is  - 
always  ohferved.to  be  a.  great  deal,  of  perfonal  animofity^  or  aft» 
icjSdoxu  But  notwithflanding  this,  mixture,  a.party  may  be 
deiwminated  either  perfonal  or  real,  according  to  that  principle 
which  i^^predominantf,  and.  is  found  to  have  the  greateft  inr  • 
fluence.^ 

Perfonal  fadfibns  ariie  moff  eafily  in  fmdl' republics.  Every 
domeftic  quarrel  Becomes  an  affiair  of  date*.  Love^  vanity^, 
emulatipn,  any  paffion  begets  pubUc  diviiibn,  as  well  as  am^ 
bition  and'  reffentment; .  The  Neri.  and'  Bianghi  of  Flo^ 
K£NG£,  the  Fregosi  and'A'tooitNr  of  GtNOA,  the  Colo^ 
N£Si  and  Orsini  (^modern  Rome,  were  parties  of  this  kindi 

Men  have  fiich  a  propenfity  to  divide  into  perfonal  fa;6d6ns^ 
that  the  fmallift  appearance  of  re^  difference  will  produce 
them.  What'  can  be  imagined  more  trivial  than  th^  diflFerencc 
between  one  colour*  of  livery  and '  another  in  horforaces  ?  Yet 
this  diflFerence  begot  two  moft  inn^eterate  fadibns  in  the  Greek 
empire,  the  Prawni  and  Vbneti,  wKor never  ftifpended  their 
animofities^  till  they  rxiiiied  that  unHappy  government;. 

We  -  find  in>  the  Rom  ai?  Kiflory  a*  very  r^narkable  fadion . 
Between  two^  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Papiria^  which  con* 
tihuadfox^  the  fpaceof  near  thr^:  hundred  yeaiS)  and  difcovered 

itfelf 
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lt(elf  in  dieir  fuffrages  at  every  eleSion  of  mag^ftratss*^ 
This  faftion  was  the  more  remarkable^  •as  it  cotdd  continue  for 
fo  long  a  trad  of  time ;  even  diough  it  did  not  fpread  itfeify 
nor  draw  any  of  the  other  tribes  into  a  fhare  of  the  quarrel,  if 
mankind  had  not  a  (bong  propenfity  to  fuch:  divifions,  the:iii«- 
difference  of  the  reft  of  the  community  muft  have  fupprefloi^ 
this  fooliih  animofity,  that  had  not  any  aliment  of  new  bene-- 
fits  and  injuries,  of  general  fympathy  and  antipathy^  whicll. 
never  fail  ta  take  place  when<  the  whole  fiate  is  cent  into  twqrv 
equal  fadions;. 

Nothing  is.  more  ufual  than  to  fee  parties,  which  have  begtm^ 
upon  a  real  difference^,  continue  even  after  that  difference  is 
loft.  When  men  are  once  inMed  on  oppofite  fides,  ih€% 
contraAanaffedion  to  the  perfons  with. whom  they  are  united, 
and  an  animofity  againft  their  antagonifts :  And  the&  paffiona 
they  often  tranfmit  to  their  pofterity.  The  real  difference  be^^ 
tween  Guelk  and  Ghibb£llike  was  long.ldl<  in;  ItavLY,. 
hefotc  thefe  fadions  were  extinguiihed.  Hie  Guelfs  adhered! 
to  the  pope,  the  Ghibbellines  to  the  emperc»r.;  and  yet: 
the  family  of  Sforsa,  who  were.  in. alliance  with  the  empexor^, 
though  they  were  Guelrs>  being  expelled.  Mi lam^  by  the^ 

•  At  tku  &&  hat  ttot  Ubea  mv^ohfbfved  b/  attt^varies  t>r  poltticUm,  I VM  d^ 
IWer  it  in  the  wordtof^tbcilonAif  hiftomn.  BopulusTv%cvLAnv%Mim.ca9i;ugiius: 
acliberisKouAuvmi:  EfimuItIt9i^9j^V(fi/mut0ta^,bfJPfd4  re9rumtrihtujcircuit^ 
gimhusfe  $mnmm^i^oliem*   Ph»  ifaqtu  imfmwr£4i  sul  patnm  venUm  Jmpiirmtdgmp , 
fiMm  cttu/a.^srimin*fm!gandMm  vahiu  Tfitks .cmuis  prstUr  Polliam,  ^antrffurunt . 
ligemn    V^ rLiM  fintenfiii/iiity  ptthifi^  V(rkfrst$f  naari^  UUrds  c$tyHg{fyi$efub  cotmm  t 
kgi  Mli'^femfi :  JkktH0ridmftii 4fj$s (irm^T^tevLAn^t  iik pmnm  tarn  atrods  au^ftrts 
manjiffe'ad p^trii  atatm.cmiftati  nec.fuemqwmfnre.ist  Pallia  trihu canJi4sfftmx 
YAJf^%AHfyfTefiiitam%'T*%xyUi  lib; .8..  T]i(»CAsTtLAMi  aA4NicoL|.pt't ^ur^tw^. 
iBobbifli  &Aionf  ia.Vsiiicc,  whl0  ficqucMly  b6x  together,  aod  tb^  4ay  ;ifi4e  A^ 
%aaarek  prfieptlx* 
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littg*  of  France,  affift^dby  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and  thtf 
^  H I B  B  E  L  L I  N*E  s,  the  popc  concwTcd  widi  the  Utteri  aid  they 
foriatd  leagues  with  thsi  pope  agakift  the  empeBof, 

The  civil  wars  which  arofe  fome  few  years  ago  In  Morocco^ 

•         -  •  • 

betwixt  the  blacks  and  whites^  merely  on  account  of  their 
complexion,  are  founded  on  a  very  pleafatit  difference.  We 
laugh  at  them ;  but  I  believe,  were  things  rightly  examined^ 
we  afford  much  more  occafioh  of  ridicule  to  the  , Moors, 
For,  what  are  all  the  wars  of  religion,  which  have  prevailed 
in  this  polite  and  knowing  part  of  the  world  ?  They  are  cer- 
tainly more  abfurd  than  the  MoomiSH  civil  wars.  The  diffe- 
rence of  cottipie)don  is  a  fenfible  and  a  real  di^erence :  But  tfa« 
difierence  about  aa  article  of  faith,  which  is  utterly  abfurd  and 

unintelligible,  fs  ndt  a  difference  g£  fentiments,  but  only  i 
diffefrence  of  a  few  phrafes  and  expreffions,  which  one  party 
accepts  of,  without  underftanding  them ;  and  the  other  rejeds 
in  th6  falne  manner.  Befid6s,  I  do  not  find,  that  the  whites 
in  Mo  not:  CO  ever  impofedon  the  blacks  any  neceflity  of  alter-^ 
ing  tfeSlt  tbmplexion,  or  threatened  them  with  inquifitions  and 
penal  laws  iii  cafe  of  obftinacy :  nor  havd  the  blacks  been  more 
tanreaibnable  in  this  particular.  Butisaman^s  opinion,  where 
he  is  able  to  form  a  real  opinion,  jnore  at  hi$  difpofal  than  his 
complexion  ?  And  can  one  be  induced  by  force  or  fear  to  do 
more  than  paint  and  difguife  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  in 
the  other  ? 

Real  fadions  may  be  divided  into  fa(Slions  from  interejl^ 
from  principle^  and  from  ^eSiion.  Of  all  fadions,  thofe  from 
intereft  are  the  moft  reafonable,  and  the  moll  excufable.  Where 
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ivro  otitn  of  men»  fuch  ^  the.  nobles  and  ipeirplH,  havdft  £• 
.  ftmfltvauthority  m  a  goterhment,  which  is  not  wy  accuratel)^ 
balancedand  modelled,  tftey-  naturally  follow  a  £ftinft  intereft  J 
ttM  can  we.  reafonably  expedl  a  ^iflPerent  conduct,  conlidering 
that  degree  of  felfifhnefs,  which  is  implanted  in  human  nature. 
It  requires  very  great  fkill  in  a  legiflator  to  prevent  &ch  fac- 
tions ;  and  many  phil<^phers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  fecret, 
like  the  grand  elixir^  or  perpetual  motion^  may  amufe  men  in 
theory,  but  can  never  poffibly  be  reduced  to  pracSHce.  In  dei"- 
potic  governrntcnts,  indeed,  factions  often  do  not  appear ;  but 
they  are  not  the  lefs  real ;  or  rather,  they  are  miore  real  and 
more  pernicious,  upon  that  very  account.  The^diftind  orders 
of  men,  nobles  and  people,  ibldiers  and  merchants,  have  all  a 
diftind  intereft ;  but  the  more  powerful  opprefles  the  weaker 
with  impunity,  and  without  refiftance  j  which  begets  a  feem- 
ing  tranquillity  in  fuch  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  divide  the  landed  and  tricing 
intereft  of  England;  but  without  fuccefs.  The  iiitercft  of 
thefe  two  bodies  is  not  really  diftinfl:,  and  never  will  be  fo,  till 
our  public  debts  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  altoge- 
ther oppreffive  and  intolerable. 

Parties  from  principles^  efpecially  abftraft  fpeailative  prin- 
ciplesj  are  known  only  to  modern  times,  and  are,  perhaps,  the 
*moft  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  phtenomenon^  that  has 
ever  yet  appeared  in  human  aflFairs.  Where  different  principles 
beget  a  contrariety  of  cojjj^ud,  which  is  the  cafe  with  all  difFe^ 
rent  political  principles,  the  matter  may  be  more  eafily  ex- 
plained. A  man,  who  efteems^the  true  right  of  government 
to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  family,  cannot  eafily  agree  with  his 

fellow-^ 
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ftdk»r  ddzeiu  vrho.thii^  that  aaotker  man  or  family  k  poflbT* 
ted  of  ttu$  xight  Each  naturally  wifhes  that  right  may  take 
placet  according  4o  hk  own  ^lotions^it  But  where  die  diffe- 
rence of  principles  is  attended  .wkh  ao  omtrarietyvof  adioQ^ 
but  each  may  follow  his  own  way^  without  interfering  with 
Jhis  neighbourt  ^as  hajqpcns  in  all  reli^^ioue  controverfies ;  what 
jnadnefst  what  fury  can  beget  fuch  unhappy  and  fuch  fatal 
divilions.? 

Two  men,  travelling  on  thehighwayf  the  one  eaft,  the^other 
^eft,  can  eafily  pafs  each  oth^r,  if  the  way  be  broad  enough : 
13ut  two  men,  readfoning  upon  oppofite  principles  of  reEgipnt 
4:annot  fo  eafily  pafs,  without  (hocking;  though  one  fhould 
think,  that  the  way  were  alio,  in  that  cafe,  fufficiently  broads 
and  that  eaoh  might  proceed,  without  interrupfion,  in  his  own 
KX>uife.  But  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  al« 
ways  takes  hold  of  every  mind  that  approaches  it ;  and  as  it  is 
wonderfiillvy  fortified  and  corroborated  by  an  unanimity  of  tctt* 
ildmenCs,.  fo  is  it  locked  and  difturbed  by  aay  contrariety^ 
fience  the  eagemeis,  which  moft  people  4]ifcover  in  a  xlifpute ; 
jand  hence  their  impatience  of  oppoildonf  even  in  the  moft  fpe« 
xulative  <and  indifferent  opinions. 

This  principle,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  feems  to 
iiave  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and  divifiojjs,  Bujt 
^s  this  principle  is  univerfal  in  human  nature,  its  dEFefts  would 
not  have  been  confined  to  one  age,  and  to  one  fed  of  religion^, 
did  it  not  there  concur  with  other  more  accidental  caufes,  which 
raife  it  to  fuch  .a  height  as  to  produce  the  higJi>eft  .diforder  and 
<$ievaftation«  Moft  religions  of  the  ancient  world  ^ofe  in  the 
jUJiknp^n  ages  of  jjovernment,  ysrhe^n  fliejgi  were  as  yet  barbjb* 
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Tous  and  uninftrudled,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as  peafant,  was 
difpofed  to  receive,  with  implicit  faith,  every  pious  tale  or  fid^on 
which  was  offered  him.  The  magiftrate  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  people,  and  entering  cordially  into  the  care  of  facred 
matters,  naturally  acquired  an  authority  in  them,  and  united 
the  eccleftaftical  with  the  civil  power.  But  the  Chri/lian  reli- 
gion arifing,  while  principlefrdireftly  oppofite  to  it  were  firmly 
eftablifhed  in  the  polite  part  o£the  world,  who  defpifed  the 
nation  that  firft  broached  this  novelty ;  no  wonder,  that  in  fuch 
circumftances,  it  was  but  little  countenanced  by  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate, and  that  the  priefthood  were  allowed  to  engrofs  all  the 
authority  in  the  new  feft.  So  bad  a  ufe  did  they  make  of  this 
power,  even  in  thofe  early  times,  that  the  perlecutions  of 
Chriflianity  may,  perhaps,  in  part  *,  be  afcribed  to  the  violence 
inflilled  by  them  into  their  followers.  Apd  the  fame  principles- 
of  prieftly  government  continuing,  after  Chriflianity  became 

•  I  fay,  in  part  \  For^tis  a  VAilgar  error  t©  imagine^  that  the  ancients  were  as*- 
great  friends  to  toleratioa as  tho  English  or  Dutch  are  at  prefent.  The  laws  againft> 
external  fuperflition,  amongft  the  Romaks,  were  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  twelve 
tables;  and  the  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  were  fometimes  punifhed  by   them; 
though,  in  general,  thefe  laws  were  not  rigoroufly  executed.     Immediately  after  thc- 
"conqueft  of  Gal'L,  the  Romans  forbad  all  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Druids  ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  perfecution.     In  about  a  century-  after 
this  conquell,  the  emperor,  Claudi^js,  quite  aboliihed  that  fuperftidon   by  penal 
laws ;  which  would  have  been  a  very  grievous  perfecution,  if  the  imitation  of  the 
Roman   manners  had  not,  before*hand,  weaned  the  Gauls  from  their  ancient  pre- 
judices.    SuFTONius /«  t;/^2  Claudii.     Plinv  afcribes  the  abolition  of  the  Druid 
fuperflition  to  Tiberi  i  s,  probably  bec^ufe  that  emperor  had  taken  fome  (leps  towards 
reftraining  them,  (lib.  30.  cap.  i.)  This  is  an  infVance  of  the  ufual  caution  and  mo- 
deration of  the  Romans  in  fuch  cafes  ;- and  very  different irom*  their  violent  and* 
fanguinary  method  of  treating  the  Chrljtians,     Hence  we  may  entertain  a  fufpicion, 
that  thofe  furious  pcrfecutions  of  Chrijiianity  were,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  the 
imprudent  zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  firH  propagators  of  that  fe6t;  and  EcclefiafHcal 
hiAory  affords  us  m^ny  reafons  to  confiiai  this  fufpicion. 
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the  eftablifhed  religion,  they  have  engendered  a  fpirit  of  perfe- 
cution,  which  has  ever  fince  been  the  poifon  of  human  fociety, 
and  the  fource  of  the  moll  inveterate  fadions  in  every  govern- 
ment. Such  fadions,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
may  juftly  be  efleemed  fadions  of  principle :  but,  on  the  part 
of  the  priefts,  who  are  the  prime  movers,  they  are  really  fric- 
tions of  intereft. 

There  is  another  caufe  (befide  the  authority  of  the  priefts, 
and  the  feparation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  powers)  which 
has  contributed  to  render  Christendom  the  fcene  of  religious 
wars  and  divifions.  Religions,  that  arife  in  ages  totally  igno- 
rant and  barbarous,  confift  moftly  of  traditional  tales  and  fic- 
tions, which  may  be  very  different  in  every  fed,  without  being 
contrary,  to  each  other;  and  even  when  they  are  contrary, 
every  one  adheres  to  the  tradition  of  his  own  fed,  without 
much  reafoning  or  difputation.  But  as  philofophy  was  widely 
fpread  over  the  world,  at  the  time  when  Chriltianity  arofc,  the 
teachers  of  the  new  fed  were  obliged  to  form  a  fyftem  of  fpe- 
culative  opinions ;  to  divide,  with  fome  accuracy,  their  articles 
of  faith ;  and  to  explain,  comment,  confute,  and  confirm  with 
all  the  fubtilty  of  argument  and  fcience.  From  hence  naturally 
arofe  keennefs  in  difpute,  when  the  Chriftian  religion  came  to 
be  fplit  into  new  divifions  and  herefies :  And  this  keennefs  affift- 
ed  the  priefts  in  their  policy,  of  begetting  a  mutual  hatred  and 
antipathy  among  the  deluded  followers.  Seds  of  philofophy 
in  the  ancient  world,  were  more  zealous  than  parties  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  in  modern  times,  parties  of  religion  are  more  furious 
and  enraged  than  the  moft  cruel  fadions  that  ever  arofe  from 
intereft  and  ambition. 

5 
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I  have  mentioned  parties  from  affeSlion  as  a  kind  of  real  par- 
ties, befide  thofe  from  intereji  and  principle.  By  parties  from 
afFedlion,  I  underftand  thofe  which  are  founded  on  the  different 
affeiSHons  of  men  towards  particular  families  and  peffons, 
whom  they  defire  to  i:ule  over  them.  Thefe  parties  are  often 
very  violent ;  though,  I  muft  own,  it  is  fomewhat  unaccount- 
able, that  men  fhould  attach  themfelves  fo  llrongly  to  perfons> 
with  whom  they  are  no  wife  acquainted,  whom  perhaps  they 
never  faw,  and  from  whom  they  never  received,  nor  can  ever 
hope  for  any  favour.  Yet  this  we  find  often  to  be  the  cafe,  and 
even  with  men,  who,  on  other  occafions,  difcover  no  great  ge- 
nerofity  of  fpirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  eafily  tranfported  by 
friendfhip  beyond  their  own  intereft.  We  are  apt,  I  know  not 
how,  to  think  the  relation  between  us  and  our  fovereign  very 
dofe  and  intimate.  The  fplendor  of  majefty  and  power  be- 
ftows  an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of  a  fingle  perfon. 
And  when  a  man*s  good-nature  gives  him  not  this  imaginary 
intereft,  his  ill-nature  will,  from  fpite  and  oppofition  to  pcrfons 
whofe  fentiments  are  different  from  his  own. 
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W'  ERE  the  British  government  propofed  a^a  fubjed 
of  fpeculation  to  a  ftudious  man,  he  would  immediately 
perceive  in  it  a  fource  of  divifion  and  party,  which  it  would 
be  almoft  impoffible  for  it,  under  any  adminiftration,  to  avoid. 
The  juft  balance  between  the  republican  and  monarchical  part 
of  our  conftitution  is  really,  in  itfelf,  fo  extremely  delicate  and 
uncertain,  that  when  joined  to  mens  paffions  and  prejudices, 
'tis  impoffible  but  different  opinions  muft  arife  concerning  it, 
even  among  perfons  of  the  beft  underftanding.  Thofe  of  mild 
tempers,  who  love  peace  and  order,  and  deteft  fedition  and 
civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  favourable  fentiments  of 
monarchy,  than  nien  of  bold  and  generous  fpirits,  who  are 
paffionate  lovers  pf  liberty,  and  think  no  eyil  comparable  to 
fubje£tion  and  flavery.  And  though  all  reafonable  men  agree 
*  in  general  to  preferve  out  mixed  government ;  yet  when  they 
come  to  particulars,  fome  will  incline  to  truft  larger  powers  td 
the  crown,  to  beftow  on  it  more  influence,  and  to  guard  againfl 
its  encroachments,  with  lefs  caution,  than  others  who  are 
terrified  at  the  moft  diftant  approaches  of  tyranny  and  defpotic 
power.  Thus  are  there  parties  of  Pr inci  ple  involved  in  the 
Very  nrfture  of  our  conftitution,  which  may  properly  enough 

be 
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be  denominated  thofe  of  *  Court  and  Country.  The 
ftrength  and  violence  of  each  of  thefe  parties  will  much  depend 
upon  the  particular  adminiftratidn.  An  adminiftration  may  be 
fb  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great  majority  into  the  of)pofition ;  as  a 
good  adminiftration  will  reconcile  to  the  court  many  of  the 
moft  paffionate  lovers  of  liberty.  But  however  the  nation  may 
fluctuate  between  them,  the  parties  themfelves  will  always  fub- 
fift  fo  long  as  we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy. 

But,  befides  this  difference  of  Principle,  thofe  parties  are 
very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Interest,  without 
which  they  could  fcarce  ever  be  dangerous  or  violent.  The 
will  naturally  beftow  all  its  truft  and  power  upon  thofe,  whofe 
principles,  real  or  pretended,  are  moft  favourable  to  monarchi- 
cal government;  and  this  temptation  will  naturally  engage 
them  to  go  greater  lengths  than  their  principles  would  other- 
wife  carry  them.  .  Their  antagonifts,  who  are  difappointed  in 
their  ambitious  aims,  throw  themfelves  into  the  party  whofe 
principles  incline  them  to  be  moft  jealous  of  royal  power,  and 
naturally  carry  thofe  principles  to  a  greater  length  than  found 
politics  will  juftify.  Thus  the  Court  and  Country  "paiTticSy  which 
are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  British  government,  are  a 
kind  of  mixt  parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  principle  and 

•  Thefe  words  have  become  of  general  ufe,  and  therefore  I  fhall  employ  them,  with- 
^out  intending  to  exprefs  by  them  an  anivcrfal  blame  of  the  one  party,  or  approbation 
of  the  other.  The  court-party  may,  no  doubt,  on  fome  occafions  confult  bed  the 
intfereft  of  the  country,  and  the  country-party  oppofe  it.  In  like  manner,  the  Ro- 
man parties  were  denominated  0^///wj/^5  and  Popu/ares;  and  Cicero,  like  a  true 
party  man,  defines  the  Optimates  to  be  fuch  as,  in  all  their  public  condudl,  regulated 
themfelves  by  the  fentiments  of  the  beft  and  worthieft  of  the  Romans  :  Pro  Sextio^ 
<ap,  45 .  The  term  of  Country  party  may  afford  a  favourable  definition  or  etymology 
of  the  hmt  kind :  But  it  would  be  folly  to  draw  any  argument  from  that  head,  and  I 
liave  no  regard  to  it  in  emptoying  thefe  terms* 

by 
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by  intereft.  The  heads  of  the  fa(3:ions  are  commonly  mod 
governed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the  inferior  members  of  them: 
by  the  former*  I  mull  be  imdcrftood  to  mean  this  of  perfons 
who  have  motives  for  taking  party  on  any  fide.  For,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  grcateft  part  are  commonly  men  who  aflbciate 
themfelves  they  know  not  why  j  from  example,  from  paffion, 
from  idlenefs.  But  ftill  it  is  requifite,  that  there  be  fome  fource 
of  divifion,  either  in  principle  or  intereft  j  otherwife  fuch  per- 
fons would  not  find  parties,  to  which  they  could  aflbciate  them- 
felves. 

As  to  ecclefiaftical  parties  ;  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  priefts  have  been  enemies  to  liberty  *,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  this  fteady  conduct  of  theirs  muft  have  been 
founded  on  fixt  reafons  of  intereft  and  ambition.  Liberty  of 
thinking,  and  of  exprefling  our  thoughts,  is  always  fatal  to 
pricftly  power,  and  to  thofe  pious  frauds,  on  which  it  is  com- 
monly founded ;  and,  by  an  infallible  connexion,  which  pre- 
vails among  every  fpecies  of  liberty,  this  privilege  can  never 
be  enjoyed,  at  leaft,  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but  in  a  free 
government.  Hence  it  muft  happen,  in  fuch  a  government  as 
that  of  Britain,  that  the  eftabliflied  clergy,  while  things 
are  in  their  natural  fituation,  will  always  be  of  the'C(9Z/r/-party; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  diflenters  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the 
Corintry-psiTty ;  fince  they  can  never  hope  for  that  toleration, 
which  they  ftand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of  our  free  con- 
ftitution.      All  princes,    who  have  aimed  at  defpotic  power, 

•  This  propofition  is  true,  notwithftanding,  that  in  the  early  times  of  the  Encljsh 
government,  the  clergy  were  the  great  and  principal  oppofers  of  the  crown  :  But,  at 
that  time,  their  pofleiTions  were  fo  immenfely  great,  that  they  compofed  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  E^igland,  and  in  piany  con  tells  were  diredl  rivals  of  the 
crown. 
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have  known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain  the  eflabliflied 
clergy :  As  the  clergy,  on  their  fide,  have  fhcwn  a  great  faci- 
lity of  entering  into  "the  views  of  fuch  princes*.  Gustavus 
Vaza  was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambitious  monarch,  that  ever  • 
depreffed  the  church,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcquragcd  li^ 
berty.  But  the  exorbitant  power  of  thebifhops  iaSwEDEN, 
who,  at  that  time,  overtopped  the  crown  itfelf,  together  with 
their  attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the  reafon  of  his 
embracing  fuch  an  unufual  fyftem  of  politics. 

This  obfervation  concerning  the  propenfity  of  priefts  to  def-* 
potic  power,  and  to  the  government  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  is  not 
true  with  regard  to  one  fe£t  only.  The  Pre/by terian  and  Ca/- 
•z;i;/j/?/^  clfergy  in  Holland  were  always  profeiTed  friends  to 
the  family  of  Orange  ;  as  the  Arminians^  who  were  efteemed 
heretics,  were  always  of  the  Louvestein  fadlion,  and  zea- 
lous for  liberty.  But  if  a  prince  has  the  choice  of  both,  'tis 
eafy  to  fee,  that  he  will  prefer  the  epifcopal  to  the  prefbyterian 
form  of  government,  both  becaufe  of  the  greater  affinity  be- 
tween monarchy  and  epifcopacy,  and  becaufe  of  the  facility 
which  a  prince  finds,  in  fuch  a  government,  of  ruling  the 
clergy,  by  means  of  their  ecclefiaftical  fuperiors  f . 

If  we  confider  the  firft  rife  of  parties  in  England,  during 
the  civil  wars,  we  fhall  find,  that  it  was  exaftly  conformable 
to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  fpecies  of  government  gave 

•  Judad  fibi  ipfi  reges  impofuere  ;  qui  mobilitate  vulgi  expulfi,  reftimpta  per  arma 
dominatione;  fugascivium,  urbium  everfiones,  fratrum,  conjugutn,  parentum  neces, 
•aliaque  foUta  rcgibus  aufi,  fuperilitionem  fovebant ;  quia  honor  facerdotii  firmamen- 
tum  potently  ai^umebatur.     Tacix.  hiji.  lib,  J. 

f  Populi  imperium  juxta  libcrtatem:  paucorum  domiuatio  regise  libidini  proprior 
eft.    Tacit.  Jnn.  lib.  6*  ' 
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birth  to  thefe  parties,  by  a  regular  and  infallible  operation. 
The  English  conftitution,  before  that  time,  ha^ lain  in  a  kind 
of  confufion  ;  yet  fo,  as  that  the  fubjedts  poflefled  many  nobje 
privileges,  which,  though  not,  perhaps,  exadtly  bounded  and 
feciired  by  law,  were  univerfally  deemed,  from  long  poffeffion, 
to  belong  to  them  as  their  birth-right.  An  ambitious,  or  rather 
an  ignorant,  prince  arofe,  who  efteemed  all  thefe  privileges. to 
be  cooceffions  of  his  ptedeceifors,  revocable  at  pleafure ;  and, 
in  profecution  of  this  principle,  he  openly  aded  in  violation  of 
liberty,  during  the  courTe  of  feveral  years.  Neceffity,  at  laft, 
conftrained  him  to  call  a  parliament:  Th^fpiritof  liberty  arofe 
and  fpread  itfelf :  The  prince,  being  without  any  fupport,  was 
obliged  to  grant  every  thing  required  of  him :  And  his  ene-* 
mies,  jealous  and  implacable^  fet  no  bounds  to  their  pretei^ons^ 
Here  then  began  thofe  contefts,  in  which  it  was  no  wonder,  that 
men  of  that  age  were  divided  into  different  parties ;  fince, 
even  at  this  day,  the  impartial  are  at  a  lofe  to  decide  concerning 
the  juftiee  of  the  quarrel.  The  pretenfions  of  the  parliament, 
if  yielded  to,  broke  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  by  ren- 
dering the  government  almoft  entirely  republican.  If  not  . 
yielded  to,  the  nation  were,  perhaps,  i\ill  in  danger  of  defpotic 
power,  from  the  fettled  principles  and  inveterate  habits  of  the 
king,  which  had  plainly  appeared  in  every  conceffion  that  he 
had  been  conftrained  to  make  to  his  people.  In  this  queflion^ 
fo  delicate  and  uncertain,  men  naturally  fell  to  the  fide  whicii 
was  moft  conformable  to  their  ufual  principles ;  and  thofe,  who 
were  the  moft  paflionate  favourers  of  monarchy,  declared  for 

the  king,  as  the  zealous  friends  of  liberty  fided  with  the  par- 
liament. The  hopes  of  fuccefs  bAig  nearly  equal  on*  both 
fides,  intereft  had  no  general  influence  in  this  conteft:  So  that 

Round-- 
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Round-head  and  Cavalier  were  merely  parties  of  prin** 
ciple ;  j:ieither  of  which  difowned  either  monarchy  or  liberty ; 
but  the  former  party  inclined  moft  to  the  republican  part  of  our 
government,  and  the  latter  to  die  monarchical.  In  this  refpeft^ 
they  may  be  confidered  as  tx)urt  and  country-party,  enflamed 
into  a  civil  war,  by  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
and  by  the  turbident  fpiiit  of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's 
men,  and  the  partizans  of  defpotic  power,  lay  concealed  in  both 
parties,  and  fonned  but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  them. 


clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king^^  arbitrary  defigns, 
according  to  their  ufual  maxims  in  fuch  cafes :  And,  in  retunn 
were  allowed  to  perfecute  their  adverfaries,  whom  they  called 
heretics  aad  fchifinatics,  The-eAabliOied  clergy  were  epifcopal ; 
the  non-conformifts  prefbyteriaa:  So  that  all  things  concurred 
to'  throw  the  former;^  without  refcrve,  into  the  kii\g's  party 4 
and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  parliament.  The  Caivaliers  being 
the  court-party,  and  the  ^ound'^heads  the  country-party,  the 
union  waB  infallible  between  the  former  and  the  eftabliihed 
prelacy,  and  between  the  latter  and  prefbyterian  non-confoiv 
mift».  This  union  is  fo  natural,  ^according  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  politics,  that  it  requires  fome  rerj  extraordinary 
fituation  of  afliairs  to  bre^  it. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel;  fatal  to  the 
king  fir  ft,  and  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After  many^ 
confulions  and  revolutions.,  the  royal  family  was  at  laft  reftoredi 
and  the  government  eftablifhed  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 
Charles  n.  was  not  made  wifer  by  the  example  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  profecuted  the  fame  meafures ;  though,  at  •  firft  with 
more  fecrecy  and  caution.     New  parties  arofe,  under  the  ap- 

VoL.  I.  K  pellation 
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pellation  of  Whig  or  Tory^  which  have  coatinucd  ever  fihce  to> 
confound  and  (UftraQ:  our  gorenuneiit.      What  the  nature  is 
of  thefe  parties^  ia,  perhaps,  one  of  ^e  mcA  difficult  qucftionwi^ 
which  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a  proof  that  hiftorjr  •  may  con-  - 
tain  problaais,  as  uncertain  as  a«y>  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  moft  abftrad  fciences.    We  have  fcea  the  coniduA  of  thefe  - 
two  pai:ties»  during  the  courfe  of  feventy  year8>  in  a  vaft  va-  - 
riety  of  ciarcumftanjces,  pofefled  of  power,  and  dcp^vcd  of  it, . 
during  peace,  and  during  war :  Peirfons*  who  profefs ;  them-  - 
felves  of  one  fide  or  other,  we  meet,  every  hour,  in  company,^ 
in  our  pleafures,  in  our  ferious  occupations^,  r  Weourfelves  are 
conArained,  in  a  manner,  to  take  party ;  and  living  in  a  coun*^ 
try  of  the  higheft  liberty,  every »onc  may  openly  declare  all  his  , 
fentiments  and  opiraohs : :  And  yet  we  are  at  a.  lofs  to  tell  the 
nature,  pretenfions,  and  principles  of  the  pareies.^    ThequdBon 
is,  perhaps,  in  itfelf,  fomewhat  difficult;  but  has  been  rendered 
more  (o^  by  the  prejudice  and  violence  of  party. . 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  TdRY,  .to  thjofe 
of  RouND^H^AD  and  Cavalier,  the  mdl  obvious  diffe«« 
rence,  which  appears  between  them,  confifts  in  the  principles 
of  paffwi  obedUnc^j    and   mdefeqfibk  rights  which  were  but 
Httle  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became  the  uni-- 
verfal  dodrine,  and  were  efteemed  the  true  chara^eriftic  of  a 
Tory*     Were  diefe  principles  pufhed  into  their  moft  obvious 
confcquences,  they  imply  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  our  li- 
berties, and  an  a^vowal  of  abfolute  monarchy;  fince  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  a  limited  power,  which  muft 
not  be  refifted,  even  when  it  exceeds  its  limitations.     But  aa 
the  moft  rational  principles  are  often  but  a  weak  countcrpoife 
(o  paffion ;  *tis  no  wonder  tlwt  thefe  abfurd  principlc8,y«^r/>ii/, 

according 
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according  to  a  celebrated  author  *,  tojhock  the  comfnanfenfe  of 
a  Hottentot  or  Samoiede,  were  found  too  weak  for  that 
leffeft.  The  Tories,  a8  men,  were  -enemies  to  oppreffion; 
-and  alfo  as  Ekglishmen,  they  were  enemies  to  arbitary 
power.  Thdr  2eal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  lefe  fervent  than 
that  c£  tbeir  antagonifts  ;  but  was  fufficLent  to  make  them  iov^ 
get  all  their  general  principles,  when  th^y  faw  themfelves 
openly  threatened  with  a  fubverfion  of  the  antient  government. 
¥rom  thefe  fentiments  arde  the  revolution ;  an  event  of  mighty 
xcnfequence,  and  the  firmeft  foundation  of  British  liberty. 
The  condud  of  the  Tories,  during  that  event,  and  after  it^ 
%ill/afibrd  us  a  true  irifight  into  the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  the  ^;^^  jdace,  Thcyuppcar  to  have  had  the  fentiments 
of  true  Britons  in  their  affections  to  liberty,  and  in  their 
'determined  refolution  not  to  facrifice  it  to  any  abftrad  princi- 

>ples  whatfoever,  or  to  any  imaginary  rights  of  princes.  This 
part  of  their  charader  might  juflly  have  been  doubted  of  before 
the  revolution^  from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed 

'principles,  and  from  Uieir  greaA  doinplianCes  with  a  court,  which 
made  little  ^Tecret  of  its  arbitrary  deligns.  The  revolution 
ihewed  them  to  have  been,  in  this  reiped,  nothing  but  a  genuine 
court^artyj  fuch  as  might  be  exposed  in  a  Br  i  ti  sh  govern^ 

*inent :   That  ia.  Lovers  of  liberty^  hut  greattr  lovers  of  mo^ 

.  narchy.  it  mttft,  ht)wrver,  be  confefled,  that  they  carried 
their  monarchical  principles  further,  even  in  praCtice,  but  more 

'fo  in  theory,  than  was,  'ittany  degree,  confident  with  a  limited 

.rgovcrnment. 
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Secondly^  Neither  their  principles,  nor  affedions  concurred} 
entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  fettlement  made  at  the  revolution^ 
or  with  that  which  has  fincc  taken  place^.  Tiiis  part  of  their 
charader  may  feem  contradidory  to  the  former;  fince  any  other 
fettlement,  in  thofe  circumftances  pf  the  nation,  muft  pnobably 
have  been  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to  liberty^  But  the  hear*  of 
man  is  mad^  tp  recpncile  co;itr4diSi0n& ;  didd  this  KX)ntradi4ftioi)L 
is  not  greater  than  that-  betwi«t  pqffiveobfidienccy  an4  thq  rc^ 
,JiJiancf^  ewployed.at  the  revolution^  ^  AiToRY,.  therefore^  finc^ 
the  revolution^  may  be  defined  in  ^a  few  words,,  jto  \}e^alover  ^ 
mpnarchyy  though,  "ivithout  ahgndofiing;  liberty,;  and  a  partizan 
of  the,  family,  of  Stuart^  As,a;WiiiG  may  be  define^  to  be 
a  lover  of  liberty^  though  ^without  renouncing  monarchy  ;  and  a 

friend  to  the  fettlement  in.  the  Eroipje^ta^t  /^Vi<^*  , 

Thef« 

^  The  aitfhor  above  cited  ha^  *afl<;rtcd>  dut^^hia  mal.  diftindiQu  betwixt  Whiq 
and  Tory  was  loft  at  the  revolution^  and  that  ever  fince  they  have  continaed  to  be 
mere per/oAal psurtits,  like  theXjuBLFs  and Gibbb links,  after  the  emperors  had  loft 
alL  authority  in  Jtaly.  Soch  an  opinipn,  were  it  received,  would  turn  our  whole 
Jiiftory  into  an  senigm^*  , 

,  I  fhall  firft.  mention,  as  a.  pro^f  o(^  real  ^^diAinfiioki  between  thefe  parties,  what 
every  one  may  hayeobferved  or  h^^  concerning  the. conduf^  and  convcrfation  of ,al| 
his  friends  and  acquaintance  on  both  fides.  Have  not  the  Toribs  always  borne  an 
avowed^afedlion  ta.the  family  of  Stuart,  and  have  not  their  adver&rier  always  op« 
pofed  with  vigour  the  fucc^ffion  of  ^at  family  I  ;  ' 

*  The  Taut-  principles  arexoafefledjy .the  moft  fiivouraUd  to moaarchy.  Yet  thtf 
Toribs  have  ajmoft  alf^ays  opppfed  th^  <;onrt  thefe  fifty  years ;  nor  were  they  cordiat 
friends  to  King  William,  even  when  employed  by  him.  Theirquarrel,  there{brc». 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  lain  with  the  throne,  but  with  the  perfon  who  fat  on  it. 

They  concurred  heartily  with  the  court  during  die  fbiir  laft  years  of  Queen  Aknb* 
But  is  any  one  at  a  lofs  to  find  the  reafon  ? 

The  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  the  British  ggvenunentis  a  point  of  tpo  great 
confequence  to  be  abfolutely  indifiereat  to  perfons  who  concern  themfelves,  in  any 

degree^ 
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Thcfe  different  views,  with  regard  to  the  fettlemcnt  of  th©  : 
crowii)  were  accidental,  but  natural  additions  to  the  principles  ^ 
of  the  court  and  country  parties,  .which  ai:e  the  genuine*  parties 
of  the  British  government     A  paffionate  lovor  ofv  mor 
narchy  is  apt  to  be  di^^eafed  jit  9^y  change  of  thje  fiKceffioni 
as  favouring  too  much  of  a  conunppwealth^  a  pafJSonate  love?  • 
of, liberty  is  apt  to  thiqk  ,that,.evj5ry  part  of  the,  government 
ought  to  be  fubordinatA-  to  /the  interpft^  of . liberty^     •lis .hOw-^ 
cyer  remarkable, ^ that . thopgjfci  *he.,  principles  of.  Whig  and 
TpRY  were  bpth.of  thc;mQf  a  compound^ature  ^  yet  the  in-i 
gfedients,  which,  predominated^  in  both,  were  not  correfpon-* 
d^nt  to  eact^  pther.  .  A  .Tqry  .loved  .mimarchy,  and.. bore  an 
affeOion  .;to  the  family  of  Stuab^t  ; .  but  the,  latter  Affe<aiQa 
was  the  predomm^nt, inclination  of  the  party*.    A  Whig 
loved  liberty,  and,  was. a  friend' to. the  fettlement  in  the  Pro-i  . 
TEST  ANT  line ;  but  the  love  of  liberty  was  profeffedly  his  pre-^. 
domijciant  incUnatiopi.  ,TheToRiE5,  have  frequently  a£ted.  aa 

degree,  aboat  tk^  fortune  of  xht  public ;  muck  \t&  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  T6r  y  • 
jan/f  who  never,  valued  themfelvj^  upqu  moderation,  could  main^n  s^^ir^r/  indif-i 
ference  ifi  a  point  of  fpch  i^iportance.    Were  |hey^  theieforef  zealous  for  the  houfe . 
of  Hanover^?  .  Or.  was  there  any  thing  diat  kept  an  oppbfite  zeal  from  openly  ap«    . 
fearing,  if  it  did:  not  openly  appear,  i^t  prndeitce,  and  afenfedf  dbc^ncy  ?    * 

^Tis  moiiftrona  to  fee  an  eftabliflied  epifcopal  clergy  in  declared  bppo£tion  to  the'  t 
court,  and  a'non-confbrmift  pr^fbyterian  clergy  in  conjunction  with  it.    What  could" 
hayeprodnqed  fuck-aii'OAuatural-ccmdi^in  both?-  Nothings  but  that  the  fbrmer\ 
efpoufed  snonarchical.principka  too  high  for  the^  prefentrfettlem^ent,  which  it  founded,  . 
on  prindples  of  liberty :   And'  t|ie  latter,  being  afraid  of  the  prevalence  of  thofe  high 
principles;  adl^ed  to  that  f  arty  ^  frbm  whom  they  had  feafon  to  expert  liberty  and^  .: 
toleration.* 

Tbejdifierene  condud  of  the  two  parties;  witb' regard  to  fbrdgtf  poUtib,  is  alfb  k 
proof  .to  the  fame  purpofe.    Holland  has  always  been  Bioft  favoured  by  one,  andi 
Fa  AN^  by^the  other..   In  Ihort,  the  prooft  of  this  kiffd  f<pem  fo  palpable  and  evi*  .- 
dent»«that  it  a<  ^oft.  necdlipf^  to  coUeft,them»    . 


/ 
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republicans,  ^lierfe  either  policy  or  tevenge  has  engaged  ihem 
to  that  condudk ;  itnd  there  was  no  one  of  that  party,   who^ 

.  upon  the  •  fuppofhion,  thiat  he  was  tb  be  difappointed  in  his 
-views  wiA  rtgard  to  the  fucceffion,  would  not  hive  defircd  txi 
impofe  the  ftridt^ft  limitations  ^  the  crown,  Sind  to  bring  our 

I  form  of  government  as  near  republican  as  poffibk,  in  order  to 
deprefs  the  family,  which,  atcording  to  Ms  appr^henfion,  fuc^ 

r  fceeded  without  any  juft  title.     The  Whigs,  *tis  true,  hate 

:  alfo  taken  ftep^  dangerous  to  liberty,  under  colour  of  fecuririg; 
the  fucceffion  and  fettlement  of  the  crown,  aceordiiig  to  their 
•views :  But  as  the  body  x)f  the  party  had  mo  paffion  for  that 
fucceffion,  xrtherwife  tiianas'^the  Wieaiis  of  feturing  liberty,  they 
have  been  betrayed  into  thefe  fteps  by  ignorance,  or  frailty,  ot 

:  the  intercfts  of  their  leaderg.  The  fuccefficm  of  the  crown  viras, 
therefore,  iJie  chief  point  with  the  Toftits ;  the  fecurity  of 
our  liberties^  with  Ae  Whigs*    Nor  is  this  feeming  irregularity 

.  at  all  difficult  to  be  Accounted  for,  by  dur  p^efent  theory,  thurt 

;andr0irii^r^parties4U'ethetnie.{)areiit8  of  Tort  and  Whig^ 
But  it*  is  almoft  impoffible^  t!hat  the  attadteient  of  the  cowrt 

"party » to  monarchy  fhould  not  degenerate  into  ah  attachment 
to  the  monarch ;  &ere  being  fo  cldfe^a  connexion  betwieea  them, 

:.  and  the  latter  being  fo  much  the  more  natural  objed,  J^ow 
^fily<loes  the  wordbip  of  the  divinity  <l€^nerate  i&to  a  worfhip 
of  the  idoU  The  connexion  is  not  fo  great  betweeti  liberty^ 
the  divinity  of  the  old  country  party  or  Whigs,  and  any  mo 
jiarch  or  royal  family }  nor  is  it  fo  reafonable  to  fu;^pdR!,  that 
in  that  party,  the  worlhip  can  be  fo  eafily  transferred  from.  the. 
one  to  the  otber#  Thougl^  even  that  would  be'no::great 
miracle^ 
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Ti9  difficult  tq  penetrate  i»fx>  the  thotigSbita  and  fentiments  . 

of  any  particular  o^an ;  h^t  ^  aJmoft  impofliblc  to  diAiBgniih' 

tijoft  q(  a  whole  pvtyi  where  it^ften  ha^pexw,  that  no  two 

per£>Q^  9gree  pr^cifely  m  the  fam^  nUtsiim  of  eoaduStv.  Yet  I 

wiiU  veotttre to  affirrav  that  it  waa.  aotfo  much ii'Ri nc i pl£>  or 

ait  opinkm  dT  imlefealihle. rights  wbichf attached  the  Tqii£s  . 

to-the  ancient  wya}  :^ily»  aft  asfection^  pi?  a  certain  k>ve 

a»4  efteem^r  their  pedbaa.  The  ikoaecaufccjivided  England 

ipvmerly  hetweea  thehoufeiiof  YoBK  aM  and  ; 

ScoTLitND  betweea  tl^fai&iliQa<)C  |lRvc£  aa4$A]|.t^^      ist  . 

aA  age^  wh^9  pQlitical  difpi^ea  were  biA|ii;Q;le  iii.^^flMOO)  and  : 
vhw  p<^tigd  |»irmi^j^         off  CQVQ^  have  had  b^  Ujttfe  ift-  > 
fiuence  oq  <nai^{iod»' .  Th4  dQ<3:4£^  of  pt&Yi  obedkoetv  m  its 
rigid  rexiie>  :i«  io  ahAird  ini  iitfelfi  aod  la  Qppofitet^  oiht  Hhei> 
ties,  that  it  ieema  to  hav^  h^9  ehkfly  left  topulpit«^echdm€is»  . 
aod  to  their. deluded  fdlowera  aiMiig  the  vulgftr;*.^  Men  cf 
better  iex^fe  were  ^  guided  by  qff^Sitm  i  %od  aa  to  ihf  kadiers  of  . 
th^a  party,  *tia  probahJer  th*t  it^er^  wela^- their  «hicf  motive,  , 
and  that  they  a£^d  ]3pK)re  contrary  to  ^^^private  featimeiita»  > 
than  the  leaders  of  the  oppdite  pajrty.  .  Though  ^tis  alnu>ft  ixnt-  - 
poffible  to  maintain  with  a&eal  the  rigftf.  of  any  pexfwi  .or  fa>-  - 
mily,  without  acquiring  a  good-will  to  them,  and  changing  the  - 
principk  into  affhiikn ;  yet  is  this  lefs  natural  to  people  of  an 
derated ftation,  and  liberal. education,  who  have  had  full  op- - 
ipprtunity  of  obfcrving  the  weaknefs,  folly,  aqd  arrogance  of 
monarchs,  and  have  found  them  to  be  nothing,  fuperipr,  if  nojt-: 
rather  inferior  to  the  reft  of  mankind*    Th.e  inter ejiy  therefore,  , 
of  being  heads  of  a  party,  does^  often,  with  fiich  people,  fupply  r 
the  place  both  of  principk  and  affefiion.  . 

S6me^\ 
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Some,  who  will  not  ventiirc'  to  ftflm, "  that  the  real  iiiffereince 

^between  Whig  and  ToRr  Wa6  loft  at  ^e  te^olutim^  feem  in- 

.clined  to  thinks  thai  the  diflFerence  is  now  nboliftied,  and  that 

iaflFairs  are  fofar  returned  to  thtir  liatural  ftate,  thsit  there  are  at 

^refent  no  other  parties  aohongft  us  butr^w/  and  country  i  that 

ds,  men,  'Who  by  intertft  or  principle  are  atta^ed  either  to  mo- 

qnarchy  or  to  liberty.  ^It  muft,  indeed,  be  confeft,  that  the 

'TaRY' party  feem,  6f  late,  to  have  decayed  ftiuth  in  their  num- 

:bers ;  ftill-  more  in  their  zeal ;  and  I  Hnay  venture  to  fay,  ftill 

more  in  their  credit  and  authority.    The  To R  i  es  have  been  fo 

4ong  obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican  ftile,  that  they  feem  to 

-have  made  converts  of  themfelves  by  their  hypocrify,  and  to 

ihave  embraced  the  fentiments,  as  well  as  language  of  their  ad- 

•verikries.    There  are,  however,  very  confiderable  remains  of 

thatpartyin  England,  with  all  their  old  prejudices;  and  a 

proof  that  count  and  country  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that 

almoft  all  the  dilTenter^  fide  with  the  coiu-t,  and  the  lower  clergy, 

^tleaft,  of  the  church  ofENG land,  with  the  oppofition.  This 

-may  convince  us,  that  fome  biafs  (till  hangs  upon  our  conilitu- 

tion,  fome  extrinfic  weight,  which  tiu-ns  it  from  its  natural 

<ourfe,  and  caufes  a  confufion  in  om:  parties. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving  that  we  never  had 
any  Tories  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  proper  fignifi- 
xation  of  the  word,  and  that  the  divifionof  parties  in  thiscoun-* 
try  was  really  into  Whigs  and  Jacobites*  «A  Jaco.bite 
Teems  to  be  a  Tory,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  conflitution^ 
but  is  either  a  zealous  partizan*of.abfolute  monarchy,  or  at 
lead  willing  to  Sacrifice  our  liberties  to  the  obtaining  the  fuccef- 
'  fion  in  that  family  to  which  heis  attached.    The  reafon  of  the 

« 

diffefeace  between.  £N£i  la  no  ^and  Scotlavjji,  I  take  to  be 
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tfiis !  PoUticid  and  religiouft  dmiions  in  the  latter  countiy, 
have  been»  fince  the  rcvolutkn^  r^^ularlycorrefpondent  to  each 
other*  TTie  Piiesbyterians  were  all  Whigs  without  ex- 
ception :  Th6fe  vrho  favoured  cptfcapacy^  of  die  oppofite  partjr. 
And  as  the  clergy  of  the  latter  fed  were  turned  out  of  the 
churches  at  the  revolution^  they  had  no  motire  for  making  anj 
compliances  with  the  government  in  their  oaths^  or  their  forms 
of  prayerSf  but  openly  avowed  the  higheft  principles  of  their 
party ;  which  is  the  caufe  why  their  followers  have  been  more 
violent  than  their  brethren  of  the  Tory  party  in  Engl  and  ♦• 

*  Some  of  the  opinions,  delivered  in  theie  Ettkyp  with  regard  to  the  public  tnin« 

AAaooi  in  tbe  l«ft  csffntnr^»  the  Author,  on  more  afccnrate  examination,  Aund  reafim 
fo  rctrad  in  his Hiftory of  Griat  BaiTAfit.  And  ts  he  would  not  enflnTe  himfelf  to 
the  fyfiems  of  either  party,  neither  would  he  fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  precon* 
^ived  opinions  ^d  principles  i  nor  is  he  ^(ham^d  to  a^nowledge  his  miftakes«    , 
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n^AT  the  corrupHdn'oflhe  %ijl  things  prodnva  ihe-worj^r, 
•  is  grown  into  ^  maxim,  aiad  is  commonly  proved,  .among^ 
other  iiltetncJes,  by  the  peraicioiiB  ^effe^s  <jf  Juperftitim  «nd  tfh^ 
thuftafniy  the  corruptions  of  true  religion.. 

Thefe  two  fpccies  of  falfe  religion,  though  both  pernicious,, 
are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  contrary  nature.  The 
mind  of  man  is  fubjefl:  to  certain  unaccountable  terrors  and  ap- 
prehensions, proceeding  either  from  the  unhappy  fituation  of 
private  or  public  affairs,  from  ill  health,  from  a  gloomy  and  me- 
lancholy difpofition,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumflances.  In  fuch  a  flate  of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils 
are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents  j  and  where  real  objects  of 
terror  are  wanting,  the  foul,  active  to  its  own  pnejudice,  and* 
foflering  its  predominant  inclination,,  finds  imaginary  ones,  to 
whofe  power  and  malevolence  it  fets  no  limits^  Aa  thefe  ene- 
mies are  entirely  invifible  and  unknown^  the  methods  taken  tO' 
appeafe  them  are  equally  unaccountable,  and  eonflfl  in  ceremo- 
nies, obfervance»,  mortifications,  facrifices,  prefents,  or  in  any 
f  raftice,  however  abfiird  or  frivolous,  which  either  folly  or 
knavery  recommend*  to  a  blind  Tmd  terrified  credulity.  Weak- 
nefs,  fear,  melancholy,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  there- 
fore, thetruefourceaof  SuPE?^sTiTiON.. 

But: 
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But  the  mind  of  man  i&  alio  fubj^£):  to  an  unaccountable  ele-* 
Tation  fiud  prefumptioB^  proccedini^  fropi  pro^erou^  fuccefst 
frc»n  luKUiiant  k^lth,  from  ftrong  fpirit8,  or  from  a  bold  41^4 
confident  difpofition.    In  fuck  a  date  of  mind,  the  imagii^tioo 
fwcUs  with  great,  but  confufed  conceptions,  to  vrhicji  no  fubr  | 
lunary  beauties  or  enjoyments  can  correfpond.     Every  thin^ 
mortal  and  perifhable  vanifhes  as  ^unworthy  of  attention.    And^ 
a  full  range  is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invifible  regions  or  worl^  t 
of  fpirits,  where  the  foul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itfelf  in  every 
imagination,  which  may  beft  fuit  it^  prefent  tafte  and  difpofition* 
Hence  ariie  raptures,  tranlports,  and  fiirprifing  flight?  of  fancy  j  ^ 
and  confidence  and  prefumption  ftill  increafing,  the(e  raptiures, 
being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  feeming  quite  beyond  the ' 
reach  of  our  ordinary  faculties,  jire  attributed  to  the  immediate 
infpiration  of  that  Divine  Peing>  who  is  tlie  obje<fl  of  devo- 
tion.   In  a  little  time,  the  infpired  perfon  cpmes  to  regard  him- ' 
felf  as  the  chief  favourite  of  the  Divinity ;    and  when  this ' 
frenzy  once  takes  place,  which  is  the  fummit  of  enthufiafin, 
every  whimfy  is  confecrated :    Human  reafon,  and  even  mora- 
lity are  rejected  as  fallacious  guides :   And  the  fanatic  madman 
delivers  himfelf  over,  blindly,  without  referve,  to  the  fuppofed 
illapfes  of  the  fpirit,  and  to  inipirations  from  above.     Hope, 
pride,  prefumption,  a  warm  imagination,  together  with  igno- 
rance^ arc^  therefore,  the  true  fources  of  Enthusiasm. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion  might  afibrd  occafion  to 
many  fpecukttions ;  but  I  ihall  confine  myfelf,  at  prefent,  to  a 
few  refle^ons  concerning  thdr  difiFerent  influence  on  govern- 
ment and  ibciety. 

My  firft  refledion  is,  That  fuperjiition  is  favourable  to  prUJfy 
power ^  and  enthujtafm  as  much  or  rather  more  contrary  to  ity  than 

L  a  -  found 
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found  reafon  and  philofophy.    As  fuperftitition  is  founded  on 
fear,  forrow,  and  a  depreffion  of  fpirits,  it  reprefents  the  man 
to  himfelf  in  fuch  defpicable  colours,  that  he  appears  unworthy 
in  his  own  eyes,  of  approaching  the  divine  prefence,  and  natu-^ 
rally  has  recourfe  to  any  other  perfon,  whofe  fandtity^  of  life,  or^ 
perhaps,  impudence  and  cunning,  have  made  him  be  flippof^ 
more  favoured  by  the  Divinity.     To  him  the  fuperftitious  en- 
truft  their  devotions  :  To  his  care  they  recommend  their  prayers^ 
petitions,  and  lacrifices:     And  by  his  means^  they  hope  to 
render  their  addreflbs  acceptable  to  their  incenfed' Deity.   Hence 
the  origin  of  Priests,  who  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  grofleft  ihventions  of  a  timorous  and  abjeft  fiiperlHtion^ 
which,  ever  diffident  of  itftlf,  dares  not  offer  up  its- own  devo- - 
tibns,.  but  ignorantly  thinks  to  recommend  itfiilf' to  the  Divi-« 
nity,  by  the  mediation  of  Ris  fiippofed'  friends  and'  fervants. 
As  fuperftition  is  a  confiderabi'e  ingredient  ifa  alftioft'  all  reli- 
gions, even  the  moft  fanatical ;  there  being  nothing  but  phi- 
Ibfophy  able  to  conquer  entirely  thefe  unaccountable  terrors ; . 
hence  it  proceedft,  that  in  alinoft  every  fe£l  of  religion  there  are 
priefts  to  be  found :  But  the  ftronger  mixture  there  is  of  fuper- 
ilition,  the  higher  is  the  authority  of  the  priefthood.     Jiidaifm 
and  Popery,  (efpecially  the  latter)  being  the  moft  unphilofophi- 
cal-and  abfurd  fuperftitious  which  Have  yet' been  known  in  the 
world,'  are  the  moft*  enftaved  by  their  priefts.     As  the  church 
of  England  may  juftly  be  iaid  to  retain  fome  mixture  of 
Popiih  fuperftition,  it  partakes  alfo^  in  its  original  conftitutioa, 
of  a  prcq^enfity,  to  prieftly  powers ,  and  dominion^;  particularly 

in  the  refped^  wluch  it  exad8  to  the^facerdotal  charader.     And 
though,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  that  church,  the  prayers » 
of  the  prieft  muft  be  accompanied  with  thofe  of  the  laity ;  yet 
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b  he  the  mouth  of  the  congr^ation^  his  perfon  is  iacred^  aad 
mthout  his  pi^nce  few  would  think  their  public  devotions^  or 
the  facraoientS)  and  other  rites,  acceptable  to  the  Divinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  all  enthufiails 
have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  have  expreifed 
great  independence  in  their  devotion;  with  a  contempt  of 
forms,  ceremonies  and  traditions.  The  quahrs  are  the  moft 
egregious,  though  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  innocent  enthu- 
fiafts  that  have  yet  been  known ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
fed,  who  have  never  admitted  priefts  amongft  them.  The  iW^- 
pendentsy  of  all  the  English  feilaries,  approach  neareft  to  the 
quakers  in  fanaticifm,  and  in  their  freedom  from  prieftly  bon- 
dage. Tht  prejbperians  follow  after,  at  an  equal  diftance  in 
both  thefe  particulars.  Tn  fhort,  this  obfervation  is  founded  in 
the  moft  certain-experience ;  and  will  alfo  appear  to  be  founded 
in  reafon^  if  we  confider,  that  as  enthufiafm  arifes  from  apre- 
fumptuous  pride  and  confidence^  it  thinks  itfelf  fufficiently 
qualified  to  approach  the  Divinity,  without  any  human  media-- 
tor.  Its*  rapturous  devotions  are  fb  fervent,  that  it  even  imagines 
itfelf  allualfy  to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  contemplation 
and  inward  converfe ;  which  makes  it  neglect  all  thofe  outward 
ceremonies  and  obfervances,  to  which  the  afijftance  of  the  priefti 
appears  fo  requifite  in  the  eyes  of  their  ftiperftitious  votaries. 
The  fanatic  confecrates  himfelf,  and  beftbws  on  his  own  perfon 
a  {acred  cKarader,  much  fuperior  to  what  forms  and  ceremonious 
inftitutions  can  confer  on  any  other. 

MjficQud  rtfle^on  with,  regard  to  thefe  fpecies  qf  falfe  re^ 
lig^OD  is^  that  religUnsy  uubich  pjartake  of  enthufiafm  arc^.on 
theirfrfi  rifiy  jnucb  mori  furioui  and  violent  thanJbq/k^tvhicb 

partake 
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partake  of  fuperfittim ;  but  iitr  a  Uttk  titne  be£omt  much  imrt 
gentle  €ind  tAoddf-ttte*  The  yiokiiGe  of  tkis^  fpeci€s  of  Mlig^n« 
wheijr  eJceited  by  novelty^  aiid  ankdated  by  oppoiidoa>  appears 
from  numberlefs  inftances ;  of  xht  anabaptifts  in  Germany, 
the  cctfntfars  in  FttANCE,  the  ie^dkrs  and  other  fanatics  in 
fesGLAKC,  arid  the  con^eftanters  in  Scotland;    Enthufiafm 

being  founded  on  ftitoiig  fpirit6,  and  a  pf efumptiroirg  boldnefs 
of  chara^ef ,  it  naturally  begets  the  moil:  extf ettifi  tefolutions  j 
efpecially  after  if  rifes  to  that  height  as  to  infpire  the  deluded 
^aiiitic  with  the  of)inioh  of  divifte  illumijiaticils,  and  with  a 
contempt  for  the  common  ndes  of  reafon,  morality  and  pru- 
dence. 

'Tis  thus  enthufiafm  produces  the  moft  cruel  deibktions  iu 
hinnan  fociety ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thunder  and  tcmpeft» 
which  exhauft  themfelves  in  a  little  time,  and  leave  the  air 
more  calm  and  ferene  than  before.  When  the  firft  fire  of  en- 
thufiafm is  fpent,  men  naturally,  m  all  fanatical  fbi^s,  fink  into 
the  greatefl:  remifihefs  and  4xx)lnefs  in  facred  matters ;  diere 
being  no  body  of  m^i  amongft  them,  endowed  with  fufiicient 
authority,  iwhofe  intereft  is  concerned  to  fupport  the  religious 
^irit ;  No  rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  obferv^nces,  which 
may  enter  into  the  common  train  of  li£2,  and  pr^erve  the  fa- 
cred principles  from  oblivion.  Superftition,  on  the  contrary, 
fleals  in  gradually  and  infenfibly ;  renders  men  tame  and  fub- 
miffive ;  is  acceptable  to  the  magifbratC)  and  feems .  iiv>ffenfive 
to  the  people :  Till  at  lafl  the  priefl,  hfiving  firmly  efb^blilhed 
his  authority,  becomes  the  tyrant  and  difhirber  of  human  fo- 
ciety, by  his  endlefs  contention,  parfecntions,  and  religious 
wars.  How  fmoothly  did -the  Romish  church  advance  in  her 
acquifition  of  po\Ver  ?    But  into  what  difmal  cotiTiiIfionB  did 

fhe 
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Jhetiirow  a(H  EtJRorE,  in  ordcrto  maintain  tt?  On  the  other 
handy  our  feaaries,  wlio  were  formerly  fudi  'dangerous  bigots^ 
lire  now  become  very  free  reafoners  ;  aiid  the  quakers  i^^in  to 
approach  nearly  the  only  regular  body  of  deijis  in  the  unhrerfe, 
Sie  literath  or  the  difciples  of  Co n f ucius in  China *. 

Afy  ^kid  >obfw^*ti0ia  toa  >tbis  head  i?,  <A^  /up^rftition  tsjm 
memy  .ta ddvimbsriyj^  \  and  f^hufiajm  .a  frimd  to  at.    As  fuper- 
ititmi.groaflsuiKiertthe  c4(]^ini9Q  of  the  priefis,  and  exxthufiaim 
isdefbrudive  ofdUecclefiafticftl  pawer,  cthis  fufficiently  accounts 
i^ntfae  pre^t  obfeirvation.     l^ot  to  p^e^tion,  til^at  ^nthufiafin 
being  >tfce  irifimiity  of  bdid  ^vA  ambdtioHs  tempers,  is  nat^ral^ 
aeeompanied  widi  a  fpirit  of  liberty.;  as  fuperftition,  on  the 
contrary,  renders  inen  tame  and  abje€i:>  and  fits  .them  for 
flavery.     We  learn  from  the  English  hiftory,  that,  during 
the  civil  wars,  the  independents  and  deifts^  though  the  moft  op- 
pofite  in  their  religious  principles ;  yet  were  united  in  their  po- 
litical ones,  and  were  alike  paffionate  for  a  commonwealth. 
And  fince  the  origin  of  •w;/)^j§'  and  /(?ry,  the  leaders  of  the  uohigs 
have  either  been  deiJls  or  profeffed  latitudinarians  in  their  prin-  , 
eiples ;  that  is,  friends  to  toleration,  and  indifferent  to  any 
particular  fed  of  cbrifiians  :  While  the  fedaries,  who  have  all 
a  ftrong  tiniShire  of  enthufiafm,  have  always,  without  excep-^ 
tion,  concurred  with  that  party,  in  the  defence  of  civil  liberty. 
The  refemblance  in  their  fuperftitions  long  united  the  high- 
ehurch  toriesy  and  the  Roman  catholics^  in  the  fupport  of  pre- 
rogative and  kingly  power  y  though  experience  of  the  tolerating, 
foirit  of  the  tvhigs  feems  of  late  to  have  reconciled  the  catholics 
to  that  party.. 

♦  Tkc  C»i»B8i  Litcratihaveno  prkftsor  (cc'ef  afticalcftablidmciiU- 
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The  molimfts  znd  janfcnjfis  in  France  have  a  th(>Qf«h4  uain« 
telligible  <iifputc8,  which  are  not  worthy  the  refledicm  of  a  maa 
of  fenfe ;  But  what  priucipally  diftmguUhes  thefe  two  fe^lst 
and  alone  merits  attention!  is  the  diflFerent  fpirit  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  mlini/isy  conduced  by  th^Jt/uit^s^  are  great  friends 
to  fuperftition,  rigid  obfervers  of  external  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  devoted  to  the  authority  of  the  priefts,  and  to  tradi- 
tion. The  janfenijls  are  enthuliafts,  and  zealous  promoters  of 
the  paflionate  devotion,  and  of  the  inward  life  j  little  influenced 
by  authority ;  and,  in  a  word,  but  half  catholics*  The  eonfe- 
quences  are  exaftly  conformable  to  the  foregoing  reafoning. 
The  jejliihs  are  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  the  flavea  of  the 
court:  And  iht  janfcnifts  prefcrve  alive  the  fmall  iparks  of  the 
love  of  liberty,  -which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French  nationi 
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OF   AVARICE. 


Jnr^  IS  eafy  to  obferve,  that  comic  writers  exaggerate  every 
•*•  chara£ter>  and  draw  their  fop,  or  coward  with  ftronger 
features  than  arc  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  nature.  •  This 
moral  kind  of  painting  for  the  ftage  has  been  often  compared 
to  the  painting  for  cupolas  and  cielings,  where  the  colours  are 
over-charged,  and  every  part  is  drawn  exceffively  large,  and 
beyond  nature.  The  figures  feem  monftrous  and  difpropor- 
tioned,  when  feen  too  nigh;  but  become  natural  and  regular^ 
when  fet  at  a  diftance,  and  placed  in  that  point  of  view,  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  furveyed.  For  a  like  reafon, 
when  charaaers.are  exhibited  in  theatrical  reprefentations,  the 
want  of  reality  removes,  in  a  maimer,  the  perfonages ;  and 
rendering  them  more  xold  and  unentertaining,  makes  it  necef- 
fary  to  compenfate,  by  the  force  of  colouring,  what  they  want 
icL  fubftance.  Thus  we  find  in  common  life,  that  when  a  man 
once  allows  himfelf  to  depart  from  truth  in  his  narrations,  he 
never  can  keep  within  the  boilnds  of  probability ;  but  adds 
ftill  fotoe  new  circumftance  to  render  his  ftories  more  marvel- 
louS)  and  to  fatisfy  his  imagination.  TviX)  men  in  buckram 
fuits  became  eleven  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  before  the  end  of 
liisftory. 

Vol.  I.  M  There 
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There  is  only  one  vice,  which  may  bfe  found  in  life  "with  as 
ftrong  features,  and  as  high  a  colouring  aa  needs  he  employed 
by  any  fatyrift  or  comic  poet;  and  that  is  Avarice^     Every 
day  we  meet  with ,  men  of  immenfe  fortunes,  without  heirs, . 
and  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  who  refufe  Aemfelves  the  r 
moft  common  neceflaries  of  life,  and  go  on  heaping  poffeffions  5 

on  pofleffions,  under  all  the  real  preflurea  of  the  fevereft  po-  ^ 
verty.     An  old  ufurer>  lays  the  ftory,  lying  in  his  laft  agpniea  ^ 
was  prefented  by  the  prieft  with  the  crucifix  to  worfldp. .  He  » 
opens  his  eyes  a  moment  before  he  e«pii;$%,cQofi4e«  thft  cnjcifijc^ . 
and  cries,  Thefejeweb  ar£  not  tme ;  L  aatimly  Jcnd  tmptftole^ 
uponfuch  a  pledge.    This  wae  probably  tfce  ic^^^aii^i]^  of  fomc  . 
epigrammatift;  and  yet  eveiy  oee,  fijoBfc  his  own  .experiefice^  ^ 
may  be  able  to  recoUedl  almoft  a&  fkoog  infiancee  of  pev&ve*' . 
ranee  iaavarice*     ^is  eoiiamoaly  reported  (rf*  a  &moa$  mifer 
in  this  city,  that  finding:  himfelf  near  deathi- he  lent  for  fome 
of  the  magilbrates,  and  gaye  them  a,  bill  of  aa  hundred  pounds, 
payable  after  his  deceafe;  which  fum  Bte  intended  IhouM  be 
difpoled  of  in  charitable  ufes ;  but  fcarce  were  they  gone,  when 
he  orders  them  to  be  called  back,  and  offers  them  ready  money, 
if  they  would,  abate  five  pounds  of  the  fum.    Another  noted 
mifer  in  the  north,  intending  to  defraud  his  heirs,  and  leave 
his  fortune  to  the  building  an  hdpitaU  protraded  the  drawing 
of  his  will  from  day  to  day;  and  'tLfl- thought,  that  if  thofe 
interefted  in  it  had  not  paid  for  the  drawii^  it,  he  had  died; 
inteftate.     In  Ihort,  none  of  the  moft  furious  excefle^  of  love 
^nd  ambition  are  in  any  re%ed:  to  be  compared  to  the  extremes^ 
of  avarice. 

The  bell  excufe.that  can  be  made  for  avarice  is,  that  it  gene- 

* 

rally  prevails  in  old  men,  or  in  men  of  cold  tempers,  where 
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dQ  die  other  Sffedion^  are  exdnd  j  snd  lihe  mind  'being  inca^ 
pable  of  remaining  without  fome  paffion  or  ptirfuit,  ftt  laft 
finds  out  this  monftroufly  abfurd  one,  which  fuits  the  coldnefs 
titid  inadivity  x)f  its  temper.  At  the  fame  time,  it  feems  very 
iixrtraordinary,  that  fo  frofty,  fplritlefs  a  paffion  fliould  be  able 
to  caYry  us  farther  than  all  the  warmth  of  yoiith  and  pleaTure. 
but  if  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter,  we  fhall  find, 
tfiat  this  very  circumftance  renders  the  explication  of  the  cafe 
more  eafy*  When  the  temper  is  warm  and  full  of  vigour,  it 
naturally  ftioots  out  more  ways  than  one,  and  produces  inferior 
paffioris  to  counter-balance,  in  fome  degree,  its  predominant 
inclination.  ''Tis  infipoffible  for  a  perfon  of  that  temper,  how- 
ever bent  cm  any  purfuit,  to  be  deprived  of  all  fenfe  of  fhame, 
or  all  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  mankind.  ,  His  friends  muft 
have  fome  influence  over  him :  And  other  confiderations  are 
apt  to  have  their  weightr  All  this  ferves  to  reftrain  him  withift 
fome  bounds.  But  ^tis  no  wonder  that  the  avaritious  man, 
being,  from  the  coldnefe  of  his  temper,  without  regard  to  re- 
putation, to  friendfhip,  or  to  pleafure,  fhould  be  carried  fo  far 
by  his  prevailing  inclinatiofi,  and  £bould  difplay  his  paffion  in 
fuch  furprifmg  ihftances. 

Accordingly  we  find  no  vice  fo  irreclaimable  as  avarice :  And 
though  there  fcarcely  has  been  a  moralift  or  philofopher,  from 

the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  who  has  not  levelled  a 
ftroke  at  it,  we  hardly  find  a  fingle  inftance  of  any  perfon's 
being  cured  of  it.  For  this  reafon,  I  am  more  apt  to  approve 
X)f  thofe,  who  attack  it  with  wit  and  humour,  than  of  thofe 
who  treat  it  in  a  ferious  manner.  There  being  fo  little  hopes 
x)f  doing  good  to  the  people  infeded  with  this  vice,  I  would 
have  the  reft  of  mankind,  at  leaft,  diverted  by  our  manner  of 
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expofing  it :    As  indeed  there  is  no  kind  of  diverfion,  of  which 
they  feem  fo  willing  to  partake. 

Among  the  fables  of  Monfieur  de  la  Motte,  there  is  one 
levelled  againft  avarice,  which  feems  to  me  more  natural  and 
eafy,  than  moft  of  the  fables  of  that  ingenious  author.  A 
mifer,  fays  he>  being  dead,  and  fairly  interred,  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Styx,  defiring  to  be  ferried  over  along  with  the 
other  ghofts.  Charon  demands  his  fare,  and  is  furprized  to 
fee  the  mifer,  rather  than  pay  it,  throw  himfelf  into  the  river, 
aod  fwim  over  to  the  other  fide,  notwithflanding  all  the  clamour 
and  oppofition  that  could  be  made  to  him.  All  hell  was  in  an 
uproar ;  and  each  of  the  judges  was  meditating  fome  punifh- 
ment,  fuitable  to  a  crime  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence  to  the 
infernal  revenues.  Shall  he  be  chained  to  the  rock  with  Pro- 
metheus? Or  tremble  below  the  precipice  in  company  with 
the  Danaides?  Or  affift  Sisyphus  in  rolling  his  ftone? 
No,  fays  Minos,  none  of  thefe.  We  muft  invent  fome  fe- 
verer  punifhment.  Let  him  be  fent  back  to  the  earth,  to  fee 
the  ufe  his  heirs  are  making  of  his  riches. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  defign  of  fetting  my- 
felf  in  oppofition  to  this  celebrated  author,  if  I  proceed  to 
deliver  a  fable  of  my  own,  which  is  intended  to  expofe  the 
fame  vice  of  avarice.  The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  thefe  linea 
of  Mr.  Pope, 

Damned  to  the  mines  j  an  equal  fate  betides 
Thejlave  that  digs  it^  and  thejlave  that  hides. 

Our  old  mother  Earth  once  lodged  an  indidqient  againft  Ava- 
rice before  the  courts  of  heaven j  for  her  wicked  and  malicioua 
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councH  and  advice>  in  tempting^  inducing,  perfuading,  and 
traiteronfly  feducing  the  children  of  the  plaintiflF  to  commit  the 
deteftable  crime  of  parricide  upon  her,  and,  mangling  her 
body,  ranfack  her  very  bowels  for  hidden  treafure.  The  indi£l- 
ment  was  very  long  and  verbofe ;  but  we  muft  omit  a  great 
part  of  the  repetitions  and  fynonymous  terms,  not  to  tire  our 
readers  too  much  with  our  tale.  Avarice,  being  called  be- 
fore  Jupiter  to  anfwer  to  this  charge,  had  not  much  to  fay 
in  her  own  defence.  The  injuftice  was  clearly  proved  upon 
her.  The  fa  A,  indeed,  was  notorious,  and  the  injury  had 
been'  frequently  repeated.  When  therefore  the  plaintiflF  de- 
manded  juftice,  Jupiter  very  readily  gave  fentence  in  her  fa- 
vour ;  and  his  decree  was  to  this  purpofe,  That  fince  dame 
Avarice '^  the  defendant,  had*  thus  grievoufly  injured  dame 
Earthy  the  plaintiff,  fhewas  hereby  ordered  to  take  that  trea-*' 
fure,  of  which  (he  had  felonioufly  robbed  the  faid  plaintiff  b^ 
ranfacking  her  bofom^  and  in  •  the  fame  manner,  as  before^ 
opening  herbofom,  reftore:it  back  to  her,  without  d^iminution 
or  retention.  From  this  fentence,  it  fliall  follow,  fays  Jupiter 
to  the  by-ftanders.  That,  in  all  future  ages,  the  retainers  cf 
Avarice  fhall  bury  arid  conceal  their  riches,  and  thereby  reftoM 

■ 

to  the  earth  what  they  took  from  her.. 
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^^^TpHERE  are  certain  fe<3»^  which  fecretly  form  themfelves 
-'-  in  the  learned  world>  as  well  as  in  the  political ;  and 
though  fometimes  they  come  not  to  an  open  rupture,  yet  they 
give  a  ^different  turto  to  the  ways  of  thinking  of  thofe  wh© 
have  taken  party  on  dither  fide.  The  moft  remarkable  of  this 
kind  are  the  fedts,  that  are  founded  on  the  different  fentiments 
with  regard  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  which  is  a  point 
that  f<^m$  to  have  divided  philofophers  and  poets,  as  well  as 
divines,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day.  Some 
«xalt  our  fpecies  to  the  fkies,  and  reprefent  man  as  a  kind  <^ 
fiuman  demi-god,  who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and 
retains  evident  marks  of  his  lineage  and  defcent.  Others  infift 
upon  the  blind  fides  of  human  nature,  and  can  difcover  no- 
thing, except  vanity,  in  which  man  furpafles  the  other  ani- 
mals, whom  he  affeds  fo  much  to  defpife.  If  an  authw  poi* 
feffes  the  talent  of  rhetoric,  and  declamation,  he  commonly 
takes  party  vdth  the  former :  If  his  turn  lies  towards  irony 
and  ridicule,  he  naturally  throw$  himfelf  into  the  other  ex* 
treme. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  thofe,  who  have  depreciated 

human  x^ture  have  been  enemies  to  virtuti  and  have  expofed 
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tbfif  fr^iJrttf 8  of  thdr  fbUofw  o^aiwpes.  wfth  any  Vad  intention.  . 
Qo,  the  cojotrary^x  I  aifi  fenfi^,  th^t  a  Tery  delicate  fenie  of 
SKprals,)  eipecially  vihax  aUend^  mdi  finn^what  of  the  Mi/ant-  ^ 
tbropCx  is  apt  to  give  a  man  a  cUfgufl:  of  the  worW,,  and  to  make  ^ 
hjupQL  confidfi^  the  common  coutfc  of  humaa  aflEaks  i^wth  too  - 
njuch  fpleen  and  indignation^ .  \  iimfti  however,  be  of  opinion, 
th2^t  the  fcntinienta  of  thofe,  vfho.  are  inchn^.to  think  favour-  - 
ably  of  laankind,  arc  ra^uch-  more  advantageous  te  virtue,  than  : 
the  Gontraji7  principles  which  give  ua  a,  meaji  opinion  €{f  our 
nature^ ,  When  a-  maais  poflfcffled  of  a  high  notion  of  his,  rank 
and  chajcafter  in  the  creatioa,  he  will  naturaUy  eiideavour.to.a^ 
up  to  it,  and  will  fcorn  to  do  a  baie  or  vicipu9  ^i^on,  which 
njight  fink  him  below  that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his  avAi 
imagination^*   Accordingly  we  find,,  that  all  our  polite  and 
f^lfhionable  moraMs  infifl  upoa  thLst  tppic,  and  endeavouir  to  x^^  - 
prefent  vice  asimworthy  of  man,  asiwell  as  odious  initfelf. 

Women  are  generally  much  more  flattered  in .  th^ir  youth  ^ 
than  men  ;  which  may  proceed  from  this  reafon,  among  others, 
that  their  chief  point  of  honour  is  confidered  as  much  more 
difficult  than  ours,,Und  requires  to  be  fupported  by  all  that  de- 
cent pride,  which  can  be  inftilTed  into  them.  . 

We  find  vejy  few  difputes  which  are  not  founded  on  fome  j 
ambiguity  in  tht  exprelEon ;  and  lam perfuaded,  that  the  pre-  J 
fent  difpute  concerning  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  is  not 
more  exem.pt  fronx  it  than  any  other.     It  may,  therefore,  be 
wprth  while  to  qonfider,.  what  is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal 
iathis  controverfy. 

That  there  is  a  natural  diflTerence  between  merit  and  demerit, 
virtue  and  vice,  wifdom  and  folly,  no  reafonable^  man  will 

deny:  : 
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deny :  but  yet  'tis  evident,  that  in  affixing  the  term,  which  dc*- 
liotes  either  crur  approbation  or  blame,  wcf  are  commonly  more 
influenced  by  comparifon  than  by  any  iixt  unalterable  ftandard 
in  the  nature  of  things.  In  like  manner,  quantity  and  eiJtten- 
tion,  and  bulk,  are  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be  real 
things :  But  when  we  call  any  ^mmUgreat  or  littlcj  we  always 
form  a  fecr6t  comparifon  between  that  animal  and  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies;  and  'tis  that  comparifon  which  tegulates  our  judg*- 
ment  concerning  its  greatnefs.  A  dog  and  a  hbffe  may  be  of 
the*  very  fame  fize,  while  the  one  is  admired  for  the  greatnefs 
of  its  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the  fmallnefs.  When  I  am  pre- 
fent,  therefore,  at  ahy  difpute,  I  always  confider  with  myfelf, 
whether  it  be  a  queftion  of  comparifon  or  not  that  is  the  fub- 
jeiJi  of  the  controverfy ;  and  if  it  be,  whether  the  difputants 
compare  the  fame  objeds  together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are 
widely  different.  As  the  latter  is  commonly  the  cafe,  I  have 
lopg  fince  learnt  to  neglc€t  fuch  difputes  as  manifeft  abufes 
of  leifurq,  the  moft  valuable  prefent  that  could  be  made  to 
mortals. 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  very  apt  to 
make  a  comparifon  between  men  and  animals  which  are  the 

only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under  our  fenfes. 
Certainly  this  comparifon  is  very  favourable  to  mankind.  On 
.  the  one  hand  we  fee  a  creature,  whofe  thoughts  are  not  limited 
by  any  narrow  bounds,  either  of  place  or  time ;  who  carries 
his  refearches  into  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  this  globe,  and 
beyond  this  globe,  to  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies ;  looks 
backward  to  confider  the  firft  origin,  at  leaft,  the  Hiftory  of 
human  race  j  cafts  his  eyes  forward  to  fee  the  influence  of  his 
5  a^ons 
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ailicriis  upon  pofterity,  and  the  judgments  which  will  be  formed 
of  his  character  a  thoufand  years  hence ;  a  creature,  who  traces 
caufes  and  efFeds  to  a  great  length  and  intricacy ;  extracts  ge- 
neral principles  from  particular  appearances ;  improves  upoa 
his  difcoveries;  correds  his  miilakes;  and  makes  his  very 
errors  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  prefented  with  a 
creatiu-e  the  very  reverfe  of  this ;  limited  in  its  obfervations 
and  reafonings  to  a  very  few  fenfible  objeds  which  furroundit; 
without  curiofity,  without  forefight;  blindly  conduced  by 
inftind,  and  attaining  in  a  very  (hort  time,  its  utmoft  perfec- 
tion, beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to  advanc^  a  fingle  ftep. 
What  a  wide  difference  is  here  between  thefe  creatures !  And 
how  exalted  a  notion  muft  we  entertain  of  the  former,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  latter ! 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  deftroy  this 
conclufion ;  Firfty  By  making  an  unfair  reprefentation  of  the 
cafe,  and  infilling  only  upon  the  weakneffes  of  human  nature. 
hnAfecondlyy  By  forming  a  new  and  fecret  comparifon  between 
man  and  beings  of  th^  moft  perfed  wifilom.  Among  the , 
other  excellencies  of  man,  this  is  remarkable,  that  he  can  form  , 
an  idea  of  perfedtion  much  beyond  what  he  has  experience  of 

in  himfelf ;  and  is  not  limited  in  his  conception  of  wifdom  and 
virtue.  He  can  eafily  exalt  his  notions  and  conceive  a  degree 
of  knowledge,  which,  when  compared  to  his  own,  will  make 
the  lattej  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  caufe  the  difi^erence 
between  that  and  the  lagacity  of  animals,  in  a  manner,  to  dif- 
appear  and  vanifh.  Now  this  being  a  point,  in  which  all  the 
world  is  agreed,  that  human  underftanding  falls  infinitely  ihort 
of  perfed  wifdom ;  'tis  proper  we  fhould  know  when  this 
comparifon  takes  place,  that  we  may  not  difpute,  where  therp 
Vol.  L  N  is 
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is  no  real  difFerence  in  our  fentipients,  Man  falls  mucK  tnorc 
fliort  pf  p^rfed  wifdom,  and  even  of  Kis  own  ideas  of  perfect, 
wifdom,  thaq  animals  do  of  maa;  but  yet  the  latter  differences 
is  fo  Qpnfiderablpj  th^t  nothing  but  a  comparifon  with  the: 
former,  can  rnake  it  appear  of  little  moment^ . 

^Tis  alfo  very  ufual  to  compare  ov^  man  with  another;  andi- 
finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  nvifc  or  virtuous ^^  w^  are 
^pt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our  fpecies  in  general*^ 
That  we  may  be  fenfible  of  the  fallacy  of  this  way  of  reafoning,, 

we  may  obferve,  that  the  honourable  appellations  of  wife  and 
virtuous,  are  not  annexed  to  any  particular  degree  of  thofe  qua-*^ 
Uties  pf  yjifdom  and  virtue ;  but  arife  altogether  from  the  com- 
parifon we  make  between  one  man  and  another.  When  we  find 
a  man,  who  arrives  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wifdom  as  is  very  un- 
common, we  pronounce  him  a  wife  man :  So  that  to  fay,  there 
are  few  wife  men  in  the  world,  is  really  to  fay  nothing ;  fince 
His  only  by  their  fcarcity,  that  they  merit  that  appellation. 
Were  the  loweft  of  our  fpecies  as  wife  as  Tull  y,  or  my  lord 
Bacon,  we  fhould  ftill  have  reafon  to  fay,  that  there  are  few 
wife  men.  For  in  that  cafe  we  fhould  exalt  our  notions  of  wif- 
dom, and  ihould  not  pay  a  fmgular  honour  to  any  one,  who 
was  not  fingularly  diftinguifhed  by  his  talents.  In  like  man- 
ner, I  have  heard  it  obferved  by  thoughtlefs  people,  that  there 
arc  few  women  poffeffed  of  beauty,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who 
want  it ;  not  confidering,  that  we  beftow  the  epithet  of  heauti-- 
ful  only  on  fuch  as  poffefs  a  degree  of  beauty,  that  is  common 
to  them  with  a  few.  The  fame  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman 
is  called  deformity,  which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one  of 
our  fex*  2 

As 
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Aa  ^tis  ufual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  fpecies,  to  cbtfipa^e 
it  with  the  other  fpecies  above  or  below  it,  or  to  compare  the 
individuals  of  the  fpecies  aftiong  themfelves ;  fo  we  often  com^ 
pare  together  the  different  motives  or  adluating  principles  of 
human  nature,  in  order  to  regulate  our  judgment  concerning  it. 
And  indeed,  this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparifon  which  is 
worth  our  attention,  or  decides  any  thing  in  the  prefent  queftion. 
Were  oiir  felfifh  and  vicious  principles  fo  much  predominant 
above  our  focial  and  virtuous,  as  is  afferted  by  fome  philofopher^, 
we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of 
human  nature* 

There  is  much  of  a  difpute  of  words  in  all  this  contxoverfy. 
When  a  man  denies  the  fincerity  of  all  public  fpirit  or  affeftipn 
to  a  country  and  community,  I  am  at,  a  lofs  what  to  think  of 
him.  Perhaps  he  never  felt  this  paflion  in  fo  clear  and  diilind 
a  manner  as  to  remove  all  his  doubts  concerning  its  force  and 

reality.  But  when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  reje<^  all  private 
friendihip,  if  no  intereft  or  felf-love  intermixes  itfelf ;  I  am 
then  confident  that  he  abufes  terms,  and  confounds  the  ideas  of 
things  ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  be  fo  felfifh,  or  ra- 
ther fo  ftupid,  as  to  make  no  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  and  give  no  preference  to  qualities,  which  engage  bis 
approbation  and  efteem.  Is  he  alfo,  fay  I,  as  infenfiWe  to  anger 
as  he  pretends  to  be  to  friendftiip  ?  And  does  injury  and  wrong 
no  more  affedt  him  than  kindnefs  or  benefits  ?  Impoffible : 
He  does  not  know  himfelf :  He  has  forgot  the  movements  of 
his  miild ;  or  rather  he  makes  ufe  of  a  different  language  from 
the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  calls  not  things  by  their  proper 
names.  What  fay  you  of  natural  affedion  ?  (I  fubjoin)  Is  that 
alfo  a  fpecies  of  felf-love  ?     Yes  u  All  \b  felf-bve.     Tour  chil- 

N  2  d«n 
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drcB  arc  loved  only  becaufe  they  are  yours :  Tour  friend  fbr  a 
like  reafon:  And  your  country  engages^  you  only  fo  far  as  it  has 
a  connexion  with  your/elf:  Were  the  idea  of  felf  removed, 
nothing  would  aflFed:  you :  You  would  be  altogether  ina^ve 
and  infenfible :  Or  if  you  ever  gave  yourfelf  any  movement, 
it  would  only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  defire  of  fame  and  reputa- 
tion to  this  fame  felf.  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  receive  your 
interpretation  of  human  adions,  provided  you  admit  the  fadls. 
That  fpecies  of  felf-love,  which  difplays  itfelf  in  kindnefs  to 
others,  you  mull  allow  to  have  great  influence,  and  even 
greater,  on  many  occafions,  than  that  which  remains  in  its 
original  fliape  and  form.     For  how  few  are  there,  who,  having 

a  family,  children,  and  relations,  do  not  fpend  more  on  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  thefe  than  on  their  own  plea- 

fures  ?  This,  indeed,  you  juftly  obferve,  may  proceed  from 
their  felf-love,  fmce  the  profperity  of  their  family  and  friends 
is  one,  or  the  chief  of  their  pleafiifes,  as  well  as  their  chief 
honour.  Be  you  alfo  one  of  thefe  felfifli  men,  and  you  are  fure 
of  every  one's  good  opinion  and  good  v^ill ;  or  not  to  fliock 
your  nice  ears  with  thefe  expreffions,  the  felf-love  of  every  one, 
and  mine  amongft  the  refl:,  will  then  incline  us  to  ferve  you, 
and  fpeakwell  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led  aftray 
thofe  philofophers,  who  have  infilled  fo  much  on  the  felfifhnefs 
of  man.  In  xhtfrjl  place,  they  found,  that  every  afl:  of  vir- 
tue or  friendfllip  was  attended  with  a  fecret  pleafure :   from 

whence  they  concluded,  that  friendlhip  and  virtue  could  not 
be  difinterefted.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  is  obvious.  The  vir* 
tuous  fentiment  or  paffion  produces  the  pleafure,  and  does  not 
arife  from  it.    I  feel  a  pleafiure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  I  love  him ;  but  do  not  love  him  for  the  fake  of  that 
pleafure.  (^ 

In  the /ccond -plsLCCj  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the  virtu- 
ous are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  praife  ;  and  therefore  they 
have  been  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  vain-glorious  men,  i^yho  hadi 
nothing  in  view  but  the  applaufes  of  others.     But  this  alfo  is  a* 
fallacy.     'Tis  very  unjuft  in  the  world,  when  they  find  any* 
tindure  of  vanity  in  a  laudable  adHon,  to  depreciate  it  upon; 
that  account,  or  afcribe  it  entirely  to  that  motive. .   Tlic  cafe  isr 
not  the  fame  with  vanity,  as  with  other  paifionSi     Where  ava- 
rice or  revenge  enters  into  any  feemingly,  virtuous  a£tion  'tis 
difficult  for  us  to  determine  how  far  it  enters,  and  'tis  natural  to 
fuppofe  it  the  fole  aifhiating-^prihciple.     But  vanity  is  fo  clofely 
allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the  fame  of  laudable  a£tions  ap- 
proaches fo  near  the. love  of  laudable  atfHons  for  their  own  fake, 
that  thefe  paffions  are  more  capable  of  mixture,  than  any  other 
kinds  of  afFe^on ;  and  'tis  almoft  iinpoffible  to  have  the  latter 
without  fome  degree  of  the  former.     Accordingly  we  find,  that 
this  paffion  for  glory  is  always  warped  and  varied  according  to 
the  partieuliur  tafte  or  fentiment  of  the  mind  on  which  it  falls/ 
Nero  had  the  fame  vanity  in  driving  a  chariot,  that  Trajan 
had  in  governing  the  empire  with  juftice  and  ability.     To  love  * 
the  glory  of  virtuous  a^ons  U  a  fure  proof'  of  the  Jove  of  vii>- 
tuous  adions. 
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THOSE  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  fubjeds,  free 
from  party-rage,  and  party-prejudices,  cultivate  a  fcience, 
which,  of  all  others,  contributes  moft  to  public  utility,  and 
even  to  the  private  fatisfa<3ion  of  thofe  who  addi<S  themfelves 
to  the  fludy  of  it.  I  am  apt,  however,  to  entertain  a  fufpicion, 
that  the  world  is  ftill  too  young  to  fix  many  general  truths  in 
politics,  which  will  remain  true  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  We  have 
not  as  yet  hsd  experience  of  three  thoufand  years ;  fo  that  not 
oidy  the  art  of  reafoning  is  ftill  defective  in  this  fcience,  as  in 
all  others,  but  we  even  want  fufficient  materials  upon  which 
we  can  reafon.  'Tis  not  fully  known,  what  degrees  of  refine- 
ment, either  in  virtue  or  vice,  human  nature  is  fufceptible  of; 
nor  what  n^ay  be  expefted  of  mankind  from  any  great  revolu- 
tion in  their  education,  ouftoms  or  principles.  Machiavel 
was  certainly  a  great  genius ;  but  having  confined  his  ftudy  to 
the  furious  and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times,  or  to 
the  little  diforderly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  reafonings,  es- 
pecially upon  monarchical  government,  have  been  found  ex- 
tremely defective ;  and  there  fcarce  is  uny  maxim  in  Ins  prince^ 
which  fubfequent  experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.  A  nveak 
prince^  faysiie,  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  counfel;  /or  if  he 
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confult  with/everaly  he  ivill  not  be  able  to  choofe  among  their 
different  counfels.  If  he  abandon  him/elf  to  one^  that  minijter 
may^  perhaps^  have  capacity ;  but  he  ivill  not  be  long  a  minifter : 
He  njuill  be  Jure  to  difpoffefs  his  mafier^  and  place  himf elf  and  his 
family  upon  the  throne.  I  mention  this,  among  innumerable 
inflances  of  the  errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
v^orld,  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  truth.  Almoft  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  are  at  prefent  governed  by  their  minifters; 
and  have  been  fo  for  near  two  centuries ;  and  yet  no  fuch  event 
has  ever  happened,  or  can  poffibly  happen.  Sejanus  might 
projeft  dethtoning  the  CiESARs ;  but  Fleury,  though  ever  fo 
vicious,  could  not,  while  in  his  fenfes,  entertain  the  leaft  hopes  * 
of  difpoflefling  the  Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  efteemed  an  affair  of  ftate,  'till  the  laft  cen*  - 
tury ;  and  there  fcarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on  politics,  who  ' 
has  made  mention  of  itf.     Even  the  Italians  have  kept  a 
profound  filence  with  regard  to  it ;  though  it  has  now  excited  the 
chief  attention,  as  well  of  minifters  of  ftate,  as  of  fpeculative 
reafoners.     The  great  opulence,  grandeur,   and   military  at-  - 
cbievement&of  the  two  maritime  powers,  feemfirftto  have  in-  - 
ftru^ed   mankind   in    the   vaft    importance   of  an  extenfive  ^ 
commerce. 

Having,  therefore,  intended  in  this  eflay  to  have  made  a  full  ' 
comparifon  of  civil  liberty  and  abfolute  government,  and  to  have  ' 
fliewn  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  above  the  latter ;  I  i 

t  Xenophon  mentions  it;  but  with  i  doubt  if  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  a  (late.  • 
fc»^i  ««*  ifAirog4«  cji  u?  Ti  »^f,  &c.  Xen.  Hiero,    Plato  totallf  excludes  it  from 
bis  imaginary  republic*    Delegibus,  lib.  4* 
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began  to  entertain  a  fufpicion,  that  na  man  in  this  age  was  fuf- 
ficiently  qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking ;  and  that  whatever 
any  one  fhould  advance  on  that  head  would,  in  all  probabilityt 
be  refuted  by  further  experience,  and  be  rejected  by  pofterity. 
•Such  mighty  revolutions  have  happened  in  human  affairs,  and 
fo  many  events  have  arifen  contrary  to  the  expedation  of  the 
ancients,  that  they  are  fufficient  to  beget*  the  fufpicion  of  ftili 
further  changes. 

It  had  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts  and 
fciences  arofe  among  free  nations;  and,  that  the  Persians 
and  Egyptians,  notwithftanding  their  eafe,  opulence  and 
luxury,  made  but  faint  efforts  towards  a  relifh  in  thofe  finer 
pleafures,  which  were  carried  to  fuch  perfection  by  the  Greeks, 
amidfl  continual  wars,  attended  with  poverty,  and  the  greatefl 
fnnplicity  of  life  and  manners.  It  had  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
as  the  Greeks  lofl  their  liberty,  though  they  encreafed 
mightily  in  riches,  by  theconquefls  of  Al£xatjJDER  ;  yet  the 
arts,  from  that  moment,  declined  among  them,  and  have  never 
fince  been  able  to  raife  their  head  in  that  climate.  Learning  was 
tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the  only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the 
univerfe ;  and  having  met  with  fo  favourable  a  foil,  it  made  pro- 
digious ftioots  for  above  a  century ;  till  the  decay  of  liberty 
:produced  alfo  the  decay  of  letters,  and  fpread  a  total  barbarifm 
over  the  world.  From  thefe  two  experiments,  of  which  each 
was  double  in  its  kind,  and  fhewed  the  fall  of  learning  in  def- 
potic  governments,  as  well  as  its  rife  in  popular  ones,  Longi- 
Nus  thought  hiirifelf  fufiicientlyjuftified,  inalTerting,  that  the 
arts  and  fciences  could  never  flourifh,  but  in  a  free  govern- 
ment :  and  in  this  opinion,  he  has  been  followed  by  feveral 
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eminent  writers  f  in  our  own  country,  who  either  confined 
their  view  merely  to  ancient  fafts,  or  entertained  too  great  a 
partiality  in  favour  of  that  form  of  government,  which  is  efta- 
bliihed  amongft  us. 

But  what  would  thefe  writers  have  faid,  to  the  inftances  of 
modem  Rome  and  of  Florence?  Of  which  the  former 
carried  to  perfe<Jiion  all  the  finer  arts  of  fculpture,  painting 
and  mufic,  as  well  as  poetry,  though  it  groaned  under  tyranny, 
and  under  the  tyranny  of  priefts :  While  the  latter  made  the 
greateft  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  after  it  began  to  lofe 
its  liberty  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  family  of  Medic  is. 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  were  not  born  in  republics.  And  though 
the  Lombard  fchool  was  fajnous  as  well  as  the  Roman,  yet 
the  Venetians  have  had  the  finalleft  fhare  in  its  honours, 
and  feem  radier  inferior  to  the  other  It  alia  njs,  in  their  genius 
for  the  arts  an4  iciences.  Rubens  eftablifhed  his  fchool  at 
Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam  :  Dresden,  not  Ham- 
BURGJH,  is  ^he  centre  of  politenefsinGERMANY. 

But  the  moft  eminent  inftance  of  the  flourifhing  of  learning 
in  abfolute  governments,  is  that  of  France,  which  fcarce 
ever  enjoyed  any  eftablifhed  liberty,  and  yet  has  carried  the  ai:ts 
and  fciences  as  near  perfection  as  any  other  nation.  The 
English  are,  perhaps,  better  philofophers * ;  the  Italians 
better  painters  and  muficians  j  the  Romans  were  greater  ora- 
tors :  But  the  French  are  the  only  people,  except  the  Gr  e  e  k  s, 
who  have  been  at  once  philofophers,  poets,  orators,  hiftorians, 

t  Mr.  Addison  and  lord  Shaftesbury. 
•  N.  B.  This  was  publilhcd  in  1742. 
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painters,  architeds,  fculptors,  and  muficians.  With  regard  ta 
the^ftage,  they  have  excelled  even  the  Greeks,  who  have  far 
excelled  the  English.  And,  in  common  life,  they  have, 
in  a  great  meafure,  perfedied  that  art,  the  moft  ufeful  and 
agreeable  of  any,  FArt  de  Vivrcy  the  art  of  fociety  and  con- 
verfation. 

If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  fciences  and  polite  arts  in  our 
own  country,  Horace^s  obfervation,  with  regard  to  the  Ra- 
MANS,  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  applied  to  the  British^ 

^—Sed  in  longum  tamen  ^evum 
Manferunty  hodieque  manent  veftigia  ruris. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  flyle  have  been  very  much 
negledled  among  us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of  our  language, 
and  fcarce  a  tolerable  grammar.  The  firft  polite  profe  we  have, 
was  wrote  by  a  man  who  is  ftill  alive  *.  As  to  Sprat,  Locke, 
and  even  Temple,  they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to 
be  efteemed  very  elegant  writers.  The  profe  of  Bacon,  Har- 
rington, and  Milton,  is  altogether  ftiff  and  pedantic; 
though  their  fenfe  be  excellent.  Men,  in  this  coimtry,  have 
been  fo  much  occupied  in  the  great  difputes  of  Religion^  Po^ 
litics  and  Pbilofophyj  that  they  had  no  reliflx  for  the  feemingly 
minute  obfervations  of  grammar  and  criticifm.  And  though 
this  turn  of  thinking  muft  have  confiderably  improved  our 
fenfe  and  our  talent  of  reafoning ;  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
even  in  thofe  fciences  above-mentioned,  we  have  not  any  ftan- 
dardf4xx>k,  which  we  can  tranfmit  to  pofterity :  And  the  ut- 
moft  we  have  to  boaft  of,  are  a  few  eflays  towards  a  more  juft 

•  Dr.  SwiPT. 
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philofophy ;  which,  indeed,  promife  fomewhat,  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  reached  any  degree  of  perfedtion. 

It  has  become  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  that  commerce  can 
never  flourifh  but  in  a  free  government ;  and  this  opinion  feems 
to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  experience  than  the  fore- 
going, with  regard  to  the  arts  and  fciences.  If  we  trace  com- 
merce in  its  progrefs  through  Tyre^  Athens,  Syracuse, 
Carthage,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Antwerp, 
Holland,  England,  &c.  we  fhall  always  find  it  to  have 
fixt  its  feat  in  free  governments.  The  three  greateft  trading 
towns  now  in  Europe,  are  London,  Amsterdam,  and 
Hamburgh;  all  free  cities,  and  proteftant  cities.;  that  is,  en- 
joying a  double  liberty.  It  mull,  however,  be  obferved,  that 
the  great  jealoufy  entertained  of  late,  with  regard  to  the  com^ 
merce  of  France,  feems  to  prove,  that  this  maxim  is  no  more 
certain  and  infallible,  than  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  fubjeds 
of  an  abfolute  prince  may  become  our  rivals  in  commerce,  as 
well  as  in  learning. 

Durft  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  uncer- 
tainty, I  would  afTert,  that,  notrjvithftanding  the  efforts  of  the 
French,  there  is  fomething  hurtful  to  commerce  inlierent  in 
the  very  nature  of  abfolute  government,  and  infeparable  from 
it :  Though  the  reafon  I  would  affign  for  this  opinion,  is  fome- 
what different  from  that  which'  is  commonly  infifted  on.  Pri- 
vate property  feems  almoft  as  fecure  in  a  civilized  European 
monarchy,  as  in  a  republic ;  nor  is  dagger  much  apprehended 
in  fuch  a  government,  from  the  violence  of  the  fovereign  ;  more 
than  we  commonly  dread  harm  from  thujider,  or  earthquakes, 
or  any  accident  the  moft  unufual  and  extraordinary^    Avarice, 
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the  fpur  of  Induftry,  is  fo  obltinate  a  paffion,  and  works  its 
way  through  fo  many  teal  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  'tis  not 
likely  it  will  be  feared  by  an  imaginary  danger,  which  is  fo 
fmall,  that  it  fcarce  admits  of  calculation.  Commerce,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  abfolute  governments, 
not  becaufe  it  is  there  leisfecure^  but  becaufe  it  is  lefs  honour-- 
able.  A  fubordination  of  ranks  is  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of 
monarchy.  Birth,  titles,  and  place,  muft  be  honoured  above 
induftry  and  riches.  And  while  thefe  notions  prevail,  all  the 
confiderable  traders  will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  com- 
merce, in  order  to  purchafe  Ibme  of  thofe  employments,  to 
which  privileges  and  honours  are  annexed. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head  trf  the  alterations  which  time  has 
produced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  muft  obferve,  that  all 
kinds  of  government,  free  and  abfolute,  feem  to  have  under- 
gone, in  modem  times,  a  great  change  to  the  better,  with  re- 
gard both  to  foreign  and  domcftic  management.  The  balance 
af  poiver  is  a  fecret  in  politics,  fully  known  only  to  the  prefent 
age ;  and  I  muft  add,  that  the  internal  Pol  i  ce  of  the  ftate  has 
alfo  received  great  improvements  within  this  century.  We  are 
informed  by  Sallust,  that  Catiline's  army  was  much 
augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  the  highwaymen  about  Rome; 
though  I  believe,  that  all  of  that  profeffion,  who  are  at  prefent 
difperfed  over  Europe,  would  not  amount  to  a  regiment.  In 
CiCERo*s  pleadings  for  Mild,  I  find  this  argument,  among 
others,  made  ufe  of  to  prove,  that  his  client  had  not  affaffinat- 
€d  Clodius.  Had  Mild,  faid  he,  intended  to  have  killed 
Clod  I  us,  he  had  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  the  city :  He  had  way-laid  him  at  night, 
near  the  fuburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pretended,  that  he 

was 
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was  killed  by  robbers ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  accident  would 
have  favoured  the  deceit.  This  is  a  furprizing  proof  of  the 
loofe  police  of  Rome,  and  of  the  number  and  force  of  thefe 
robbers ;  fince  Clod  i  us  ♦  was  at  that  time  attended  with  thirty 
flaves,  who  were  compleatly  armed,  and  fufEciently  accuftomed 
to  blood  and  danger  in  the  frequent  tumults  excited  by  that  fe- 
ditious  tribune*         ' 

But  though  all  kinds  of  government  be  improved  in  modem 
times,  yet  monarchical  government  feems  to  have  made  the 
greateft  advances  towards  perfection.  It  may  now  be  affirmed 
of  civilized  monarchies,  what  was  formerly  faid  in  praife  of 
republics  alone,  that  they  are  a  government  of  Lanvsy  not  of 
metu  They  are  found  fufeeptible  of  order,  method,  and  con- 
ftancy,  to  a  furprifing  degree*  Property  is  there  fecure ;  m^ 
duftry  encouraged ;  the  arts  flourifh ;  and  the  prince  lives 
fecure  among  his  fubjeds,  like  a  father  among  his  chUdrenr 
There  arc  perhaps,  and  have  been  for  two  centuries,  near  two 
hundred  abfolutc  princes,  great  and  fmall,  in  Eukope;  ani 
allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we  may  fuppofe,  that 
there  have  been  in  the  whole  two  thoufen^  monarchs  or  tyrant^ 
as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them:  Yet  of  thefe  ther* 
has  not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fo  bad  as^ 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  who  wer^ 
four  in  twelve  amongft  the  Roman  emperors.  It  muft,  how->- 
ever,  be  confeffed,  that  though  monarchical  governments  have 
approached  Clearer  to  popular  ones,  in  gentlenels  and  liability  j 
they  are  ftill  inferior.  Our  modern  education  and  cuftoms  inftil 
more  humanity  and  moderation  than  the  ancient ;  but  have  not 
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as  yet  been  able  to  overcome  entirely  the  difadvantages  of  that 
form  of  government. 

But  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjedure,  which 
feems  very  probable,  but  which  pofterity  alone  can  fully  judge 
of.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical  governments  there 
is  a  fource  of  improvement,  and  in  popular  governments  a 
fource  of  degeneracy,  which  in  time  will  bring  thefe  ipecies 
of  government  ilill  aejarej  in  equality.  The  greateft  abufes 
which  arife  in  France,  the  moft  perfedl  model  of  pure  mo- 
narchy, proceed  not  from  the  number  or  weight  of  the  taxes, 
beyond  what  are  to  be  met  with  in  free  coxmtries ;  but  from  the 
expenfive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of  levying 
them,  by  which  the  induftry  of  the  poor,  efpecially  of  the  pea- 
fants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a  ereat  meafure,  difcouraged,  and 
agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and  flavifli  employment.  But 
to  whofe  advantage  do  thefe  abufes  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  no- 
bility, they  might  be  efteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  fince  the  nobility  are  the  true  fupports  of  monar- 
chy ;  and  "'tis  natural  their  intereft  fliould  be  more  confulted, 
in  fuch  a  conftitution,  than  that  of  the  pec^le.  But  the  nobi- 
lity are,  in  reality,  the  principal  lofers  by  this  oppreffion ; 
fince  it  ruins  their  eftates,  and  beggars  their  tenants.  The 
only  gainers  by  it  are  the  Fmangiers^  a  race  of  men  rather  odious 
to  the  nobility  and  the  whole  kingdom.  If  a  prince  or  mi- 
nifler,  therefore,  fhould  arife  endowed  with  fufficient  difcern- 
ment  to  know  his  own  and  the  public  intereft,  and  with  fuffi- 
cient force  of  mind  to  break  through  ancient  cuftoms,  we  might 
cxpcd  to  fee  thefe  abufes  remedied  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  difi'e- 
rence  between  their  abfolute  government  and  our  free  one, 

would  not  appear  fo  confiderable  as  at  prefent 
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The  fource  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  remarked  in  free 
governments,  confifts  in  the  praifHce  of  contra<3ing  debt,  and 
mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which  taxes  may,  in  time, 
become  altogether  intolerable,  and  all  the  property  of  the  ftate 
be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  This  pra<fHce  is  of 
modern  date.  The  Athenians,  though  governed  by  a  re- 
public, paid  near  two  hundred  />ifr  Cent,  for  thofe  fums  of  money, 
which  any  emergent  occafion  made  it  neceflary  for  them  to 
borrow;  as  we  learn  from  Xe  nop  HON*.  Among  the  mo- 
derns, the  Dutch  firft  introduced  the  practice  of  borrowing 
great  fums  at  low  intereft,  and  have  well  nigh  ruined  themfelves 
byit^  Abfolute  princes  have  alfo  contradted  debt;  but  as  an 
abfolute  prince  may  play  the  bankhipt  when  he  pleafes,  his 
people  can  never  be  oppreft  by  his  d^ts.  In  popular  govern- 
ments, the  people,,  and  chiefly  thbfe  who  have  the  highefl 
offices,  being,  commonly  the  public  creditors,  *tis  difficult  for 
the  ftate  to  make  ufe  of  this  remedy,  wHich,  however  it  may 
be  fometimes  neceflary,  is  always  cruel  and  barbarous.  This, 
therefore,  feems  to  be  an  inconvenience,  which  nearly  threatens 
all  free  governments ;  efpecially  our  ownv  at  the  prefent  junc- 
ture. And  what  a  flxong  motive  is  this,  to  ihcreafe  our  fruga- 
lity of  the  public  money  j  left,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced 
by  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  to  curfe  our  free  government,  and 
wifli  ourfelves  in  the  fame  ftate.  of  fervitude  with  all  the  nations 
that  furround  us  I 
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OF  ELOQUENCE. 

THOSE,  wlio  confidcr  the  periods  and  revolutions  of 
human  kind,  as  r^refented  in  hiftory,  are  entertained 
with  a  fpeGacle  full  of  plcjifure  and  variety,  and  fee,  with  fur- 
prize,  the  manners,  culWms,  .and  opinions  of  the  fame  fpecies 
fufceptible  ^f  fuch  prodigious  changes  in  difFerent  periods  of 
time.  It  may,  how^Vi^r,  b^  obferved,  :^at  in  civil  hiftory 
there  is  found  a  mu^  greater  uniformity  than  in  the  hiftory  of 
learning  and  fdence,  and  that  the  wars,  negotiations^  and  po- 
litics of  one  age  refemble  more  ,thofe  of  another,  than  the 
tafte,  wit,  and  fpeculative  principles.  Intereft  and  ambition, 
honour  and  (hame,  friendfliip  and  enmity,  gratitude  and  re- 
venge, are  the  p?ime  movers  in  all  public  tranfa(9ions ;  and 
*  thefe  paflions  are^of 'a  very  flubbom.and  intradable  nature,  in 
comparifon  of  the  fentiments  and  underftanding,  which  are 
eafily  varied  by  education  and  example.  The  Goths  were 
much  more  inferior  to  thje  Romans,  in  tafte  and  fcience,  than 
in  courage  and  virtue. 

'  But  not  to  compare  together  nations  fo  widely  difFerent,  that 
they  may  almoft  be  efteemed  of  a  diiFerent  fpecies ;  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  even  this  latter  period  of  human  learmng,  is  in 
many  relpe<3;8,  of  an  oppofite  xharader  to  the  ancient;  and 
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that  if  we  be  fuperior  in  philofophy,  we  are  ftill,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  our  refinements,  much  inferior  in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to  require 
'fo  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  fpeaking  in  public;  and 
fome  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the  talents,  even  of  a 
great  poet  or  philofopher,  to  be  of  an  inferior  nature  to  thofc 
requifite  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  Greece  and  Rome  pro- 
duced, each  of  them,  but  one,  accomplilhed  orator;  and  what- 
ever pfoifes  the  other  celebrated  Ipeakers  might  merit,  they 
were  ftill  efteemed  much  inferior  to  thefe  great  models  of  elo- 
quence. Tis  obfervable,  that  the  ancient  critics  could  fcarce 
find  two  orators  in  any  age,  who  deferved  to  be  placed  precifely 
in  the  fame  rank,  and  poflefled  the  fame  degree  of  merit. 
Calvus,  CiELius,  Curio,  Hortensius,  C^sar  rofe  one 
above  another :  But  the  greateft  of  that  age  was  inferior  to 
Cicero,  the  moft  eloquent  fpeaker,  who  had  ever  appeared  in 
Rome.  Thofe  of  fine  tafte,  however,  pronounced  this  judg- 
ment of  the  Roman  orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian,  that 
both  of  them  furpafled  in  eloquence  all  that  had  ever  appeared, 
but  that  they  were  far  from  reaching  the  perfection  of  their 
art,  which  was  infinite,  and  not  only  exceeded  human  force  to 
attain,  but  human  imagination  to  conceive.  Cicero  declares 
himfelf  diffatisfied  with  his  own  performances ;  nay,  even  with 
Aofebf  Demosthenes.  Itafunt  avida  ^  capaces  me^aures^ 
lays  he,  <iyfemper  aliquid  immenfutn^  infnitumque  dejiderant^ 

This  fingle  circumftance  is  fufficient  to  make  us  apprehend 
tbe  wide  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  and 
to  let  us  fee  how  much  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former.  Of 
all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  Britain  alone  pofleffes  a 
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popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legiflatnre  fuch  mmte-^ 
rous  aflemblies  as  can  be  fuppofed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of 
eloquence.  But  what  has  Britain  to  boaft  of  in  this  parti- 
cular ?  In  enumerating  all  the  great  men,  who  have  done  ho*, 
nour  to  our  country,  we  exult  in  our  poets  and  philofophers ; 
but  what  orators  are  ever  mentioned  ?  Or  where  are  the  mo- 
numents of  their  genius  to  be  met  with  ?  There  are  founds 
indeed,  in  our  hiftorics,  the  names  of  feveral,  who  direded 
the  reiblutions  of  oiu:  parliament :  But  neither  them&lvea  nor 
others  have  taken  the  pains  to  preferve  their  fpeeches ;  asid  the 
authority  which  they  pofleiTed,  feems  to  have  beta  owing  to 
their  experience,  wifdom^  or  power,  more  than  to  their  talents 
far  oratCHj.  At  preient,  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  fpeakera 
in  the  two  houfes>  whot  in  the  judgment  of  the  publics  have 
reached  very  near  the  fame  pitch  of  eloquence ;  and  no  maa 
pretends  to  give  any  one  the  preference  to  the  reft*  Thi»  feems 
to  me  a  certain  proofs  that  none  of  them  have  attained  much 
beyond  a  mediocrity  in  dieir  art,  and  that  the  j^pecies  o£  elo-* 
quence,  which  they  aipire  to>  gives  no  exerciie  to  the  fublimeir 
faculties  x^  the  mind,  but  may  be  reached  by  ordinary  talents 
and  a  flight  application.  A  hundred  cabinet**maJber9  in  Lon- 
don can  work  a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well ;,  but  no  one  poet 
can  write  veries  with  fuch  fpiiit  and  elegance  as  Mr.  Pops^ 

We  are  told,  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead,  all 
ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  moft  remote  parts 
of  Greece,  as  to  the  moft  celebrated  fpedade  of  the  world f. 

f  Ne  iUod  quidefli  intclligunty  non  modo  ita  memonx  proditum  efOt,  fed  ita  no^ 

ceife  fuifle,  cam  Demosthenes  dt^lurus  efTet,  nt  concurAis,  audiendi  caofa,  ex  tota 

Crbcia  fierent.     At  cmn  iiU  Attici  dicunt,  non  modo  a  corona  (quod  eft  ipfum 

Ikiiienibile)  fed  ctiam  ab  advocatts  reMnqvuntur. 

Cicero  do  Claris  Oratorilxis* 

At 
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At  XiONDON  you  may  fee  men  fauntering  in  the  court  of  re- 
quefts,  while  the  moft  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in  the 
two  houfes ;  and  many  do  not  think  themfelves  fufficiently  com- 
penfated,  for  the  lofing  of  their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence 
of  our  moft  celebrated  fpeakers.  When, old  Ci brer  is  to  ad, 
the  curiofity  of  feveral  is  more  excited,  than  when  our  prime 
minifter  is  to  defend  himfelf  from  a  motion  for  his  removal  or 
impeachnnent. 

Even  a  perfbn  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains  dF  an- 
cicnt  orators^  may  judge,  from  a  few  ftrokes,  that  the  ftile  or 
fpeciee  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely  more  fublime  than  that 
which  modern  orators  afpire  to.  How  abfurd  would  it  appear, 
in  our  temperate  and  calm  fpeakers,  to  make  ufe  of  an  ^pqft^ 
raphe i  like  that  noble  one  of  Demosthenes,  fo  much  cele- 
brated by  QuiNTiLiAN  and  Longinus,  when,  juftifyxng  the 
unfuccefsful  battleof  Charon e a,  breaks  out,  JVb,  my  Felloiv^ 
citizens  J  No:  Tou  have  not  erred.  I  fwear  by  the  manes  of 
thofe  heroesy  nvho  fought  for  the  fame  cavfe  in  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon and  Plat^a.  Who  could  now  endure  fuch  a  bold 
and  poetical  figure,  as  that  which  Cicero  employs,  after  des- 
cribing in  the  moft  tragical  terms  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Should  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this  fcene^  not  to  Ro- 
man citizens^  not  to  the  allies  of  ourflate^  not  to  thofe  nvho  hove 
ever  heard  of  the  Roman  Name^  not^ven  to  men^  but  to  brut  e^ 
creatures  ;  or^  to  gofarther^  fhould  I  lift  up  my  voice^  in  the  . 
mof  defolate  folitude^  to  the  rocks  and  mountains^  yet  JJjould  I 
furely  fee  thofe  rude  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  voith 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  fo  enormous  an  a£iion  f • 

With 

t  7ht  original  is  \  Quod  fi  iaec  non  ad  civcs  Romanos,  non   ad  aliquos  amicos 
mx&mt  dvitatia,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  audUTent ;  denique,   fi  non 
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With  what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  muft  fuch  a  fentence  be  fur^ 
rounded  to  give  it  grace,  or  caufe  it  to  make  any  impreffion  oit 
the  hearers  ?  And  what  noble  art  and  fublime  talents  are  requi— 
fite  to  arrive,  by  juft  degrees,  at  a  fentiment  fo  bold  and  excef- 
five :  To  inflame  the  audience,  fo  as  to  make  them  accompany 
the  fpeaker  in  fuch  violent  paflions^  and  fuch  elevated  concep- 
tions r  And  to  conceal,  under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  arti- 
fice, by  which  all  this  is  efFe<^uated !  Should  this  fentiment 
even  appear  to  us  exceflive,  as  perhaps  it  jwftly  may,  it  may  at 
kaft  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ftyle  of  ancient  eloquencey 
where  fuch  fwelling  exprellions  were  not  rejected  as  wholly 
monfirous  and  gigantic 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expreflibn,.  was 
the  vehemence  of  adion,  obferved  in  the  ancient  orators.  The 
fupplofio  pedisr  or  flamping  of  the  foot,  was  one  of  the  moft 
ufual  and  moderate  geftures  which  they  made  ufe  of -f* ;  though 
that  is  now  efleemed  too  violent,  either  for  the  fenate,  bar,  or 
pulpit,  and  is  only  admitted  into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the 
moft  violent  paffions,  which  are  there  reprefented 

One  is  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  what  caufe  we  may  afcribe  fo 
fenfible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages.  The  genius  of 
mankind,  at  all  times,  is,  perhaps,  equal:  The  moderns  have 

ad  homines,  Teram  ad  beflias ;  aut  etiam>.  nt  longius  progredlar,  fi  in  aliqoa  defers 
tifiBma  folitudine,  ad  (axa  8c  ad  fcopulos  hxc  conqueri  8e  deplorare  velleiQ>  tamen 
omnia  mnta  atque  inanima^  tanta  k  tarn  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur. 

Cic.  itt  ven 

f  Ubi  dolor  ?   UbL  aidor  animiy.  qui  edam  ex  infantitun  ingeaiis  elicere  voces.  Sc 

querelas  folet?   nulla  perturbatio  animi,  nulla  corporis :    frons  non  percufTa,  non 

femur ;  pedis  (quod  minimum  fft)  nulla  fupploiio.     Jtaque  tantum  abfuit  ut  Inflamma4> 

9es  nofiros  animos ;  fomnnm  i(lo  loco  vix  tenebamus.      Cicero.de  Claris  Oratoribns. 

applied 
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applied  themfelvcs,  with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs,  to  all  the 
other  arts  and  fcicnces  :  And  one  of  the  moft  learned  nations  of 
the  univerfe  poflreffes  a  popular  government;  a  circumftance 
which  feems*  requifite  for  the  full  difplay  of  thefe  noble  talents : 
But  notwithftanding-  all  thefe  advantages,  our  progrefs  in  elo- 
quence is  very  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  the  advances, 
which  we  have  made  in  all  the  other  parts  of  learning. 

Shall  we  aflert,  that  the  ftrains  of  ancient  eloquence  are  un- 
fuitable  to  our  age,  and  not  to  be  imitated  by  modern  orators  ? 
Whatever  reafons  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  prove  this,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  they  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  unfound 
and  unfatisfa^ory.. 

Firfir  It  may  be  faid,  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the  flou- 
rifhing  period  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  in  every  ftate,  were  but  few  and  fimplp^  and  the  de- 
cifion  of  caufes  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  left  to  the  equity  and 
common  fenfe  of  the  judges.  The  ftudy  of  the  laws  was  not 
then  a  laborious  occupation,  requiring  the  drudgery  of  a  whole 
life  to  finifh  it,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  every  other  ftudy 
or  profeffion.  The  great  ftatefmen  and  generals  among  the 
Romans  were  all  lawyjers;  and  Cicero,  to  fliew  the  facility 
of  acquiring  this  fdence,  declares,  that  in  the  midft  of  all  his 
occupations,  he  would  undertake,  in  a  few  days,  to  make  him- 
felf  a  compleat  civiEan.  Now,  where  a  pleader  addreffes  him^ 
felf  to  the  equity  of  his  judges,  he  has  much  more  room  ta  dif- 
play his  eloquence,  than  where  he  muft  draw  his  arguments 
from  ftrid:  laws,  ftatutes,  and  precedents^  In  the  former  cafe, 
many  circumftances  muft  be  taken  in,  many  perfonal  conlidera^ 
tions  regarded ;  and  even  favour  and  inclination,  which  it  be-- 
longs  to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to  conciliate,,  may 
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be  difgtiifed  wader  <hc  appearance  of  equity.  But  how  ihall  a 
modern  lawyer  hare  l^fure  to  quit  his  toMfome  occupations^  in 
order  to  ga&er  the  flowers  of  Parnassus  ?  Or  what  opportu- 
nity fhall  he  haive  of  displaying  them,  amidft  the  rigid  and  Tub- 
tile  arguments,  ofejefitioos,  and  replks,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of?  The  greatcft  genius,  and  grcateft  orator,  who 
ihould  pretend  to  plead  before  the  Ci£w«c:^/&r,  after  a  month'^ 
ftudy  of  the  laws,  would  only  labour  to  make  himfelf  ridicu- 
ious. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumftaace,  of  the  multipli- 
city and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  difcouragement  to  eloquence  ia 
modern  times :  But  I  aflert,  that  it  will  not  account  entirely  for 
the  decline  of  that  noble  art.  It  may  baniih  oratory  from 
Westminster-Hall,  but  not  from  either  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment. Among  the  Athenians,,  the  Areopagites  ex- 
prefly  forbad  all  allurements  of  eloquence ;  and  fome  have  pre- 
tended that  in  the  Greek  orations  wrote  in  the  judiciary  form, 
there  is  not  fuch  a  bold  and  rhetorical  ftile,  as  appears  in  the 
Ho  M  A  N.  But  to  what  a  pitch  did  the  At  H  E  N  i  A  N  s  carry  their 
eloquence  in  the  deliberative  kind,  when  affairs  of  ftate  were 
canvaffed,  and  the  liberty,  happinefs,  and  honour  of  the  re- 
public were  the  fubjed  of  debate  ?  Difputes  of  this  nature  ele- 
vate the  genius  above  all  others,  and  give  the  fulleft  fcope  to 
eloquence ;    and  fuch  diiputes  are  very  frequent  in  this  nation. 

Secondly^  It  may  be  pretended,  that  die  decline  c^  eloquence 
is  owing  to  the  fuperior  good  fenfe  of  die  moderns,  who  rejcft 
with  difdain,  all  thofe  rhetorical  tricks,  employed  to  feduce  the 
judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing  but  folid  argument  in  any 
debate  or  deliberation.    If  a  man  be  accufed  of  murder,  the  fad: 

I  muft 
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muA  be  prored  by  witoeffes  and  evidence ;  and  the  laws  will 
afterwards  determine  the  punifhment  of  the  cnmineA,  It  wduld 
be  ridiculotift  to  defcribe,  In  ftrong  colours,  the  hofror  and 
cruelty  of  the  addon :  To  introduce  the  relations  of  the  dead  j 
and,  at  a  fignaU  make  them  throw  therafelves  at  the  feet  of  the 
judges,  imploring  jufticc  with  tears  and  lamentations :  And 
ftill  more  ridiculous  would  it  be,  to  employ  a  pidure  repre- 
fenting  the  bloody  deed,  in  order  to  move  the  judges  by  the 
difplay  of  fo  tragical  a  ipedtacle :  Though  we  know,  that  this 
poor  artifice  was  fometimes  pradifed  by  the  pleaders  of  old  *^ 
Now,  banifli  the  pathetic  from  public  difcourfes,  and  you  re- 
duce the  fpfeakers  merely  to  modem  eloquence ;  that  is,  to 
good-fenfe,  delivered  in  proper  expreflions* 

Perba{)s  k  may  be  acknowledged^  that  our  prefent  cuftoms,, 
crir  oxU  faperior  g@dd4enfe,  if  foa  will,  fltould  make  our  ora- 
tors more  eauttidiiB  ami  Ickvt^d  than*  the  ancient,  in  attempting 
tcr  krfkrae  the  paffioM,  er  elevate  ^  inwgirtation  erf*  their  An-- 
d&tfAci  i  fettt,  t  fee  no^  reafon,  why  it  fikmld  make  them  defpair 
abfofertely  of  fuceeeding  iil  tftaC  a<*fcmpt^  It  fliould  nagke  them 
red^Me  their  art^  nc*  afca^^s  it  irwirely.  The  ancient  orators 
fwm  alfo  t©*  have  been  ofi^  ikeif  guard  againft  this  jealoufy  <t>!^ 
their  audiencse}  but  they  toek  ar  difFerent  way  of  ehidmg  i^f* 
They  hurried  away  with  fuch  a  torrent  of  fublime  and  pathetic^ 
that  they  left  their  hearers  no  leifure  to  perceive  the  artifice,  by 
which  they  were  deceived.  Nay,  to  confider  the  matter  aright^ 
they  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius  and  eloquence,  firft  inflamed  himfelf 
with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  forrow;  and  then  eommunv* 
cate^  thofc  impetuous  movements  to  his  audience. 


QaiNTiL.  lib.  vu  cap.  i. 
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Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  fenfe  than  Julius 
CiESAR  ?  Yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we  know,  was  fofub- 
dued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence^  that  he  was»  in  a 
,  manner,  conflxained  to  change  his  fettled  purpofe  and  refolu-* 
tion,  and  to  abfolve  a  criminal,  whom,  before  that  orator 
pleaded,  he  was  determmed  to  condemn. 

Some  objedions,  I  own,  notwithftanding  his  vaft  fuccefs,  may 
Ik  againft  fome  paffages  of  the  Roman  orator.  He  is  too 
florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too  fhiking  and  palpa- 
ble :  The  Divifions  of  his  Difcourfe  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
rules  of  the  fchools :  And  his  wit  difdains  not  always  the  arti- 
fice even  of  a  pun,  rhyme  or  jingle  of  words.  The  Grecian 
addrefled  himfelf  to  jsm  audience  muchlcfe  refined  than  the  Ro* 
MAN  fenate  or  judges.  The  loweft  vulgar  of  Athene  were 
his  fovereigns,  and  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence  *^     Yet  is  his 

/  manner  much  more  dwfte  and  auftere  than  that  of  the  other. 
Covld  it  be  copied  its  fiiccefs  would  be  infallible  over  a  mo- 
dern affembly.  ^Tis  iiapid  harmony,  exadly  adjufted  to  the 
fenfe:  *Tis  vehement  reafoning,  without  any  appearance  of 
art :  *Tis  difdain,  anger,  boldnefs,  freedom,  involved  in  a  con- 
tinued fiream  of  argument ;  And  of  all  human  produdions,  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  prefent  to  us  die  models,  which 

\    approach  the  neareft  to  perfe<9ioi)i,r 

*  The  orators  formed  the  tafle  of  the  Athbnian  people>  not  the  people  of  the 
orators.  Gorgias  Lbontinvs  was  very  taking  with  them,  till  they  became  ac- 
qnainted  with  a  better  manner.  fUs  figures  of  fpeech,  iays  Diodoru^  Sicuh^vs,  his 
antithefisy  his  K^o«n^^>  his  o^icnXivrwy  which  are  now  defpifedy  had  a  great  effed 
upon  the  audience.  Lib.  12.  page  io6.  ex  utitiom  Rhod.  'Tis  in  vain  therefore  for 
modem  orators  to  plead  the  tafte  of  their  hearers  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  perfor- 
mances. It  would  be  ilrange  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity ,  not  to  allow  a  Bri>- 
Tf  SH  parliament  to  be  naturally  fuperior  in  judgment  and  delicacy  to  an  Athenian 
mob. 

Thirdfy, 
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Tbirdfy^  It  nsay  be  pretended»  that  the  djifordert  of  the  an-- 
cient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes,  of  which  the  ci- 
tizens were  often  guilty,  affbi:ded  much  ampler  matter  iot  elo- 
quence than  can  be  met  with  among  the  modems*  Were  there 
no  Verres  or  Catiline,  there  would  be  no  Cicero.  But 
that  this  reafon  can  have  no  great  influence,  is  evident.     It 

«      «  *  • 

would  be  eafy  to  find  aPHiLiP  in  modern  times ;  but  where 
ihall  wefind  a  Demosthenes  ? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on  the  want 
oi^  genius,  or  of  judgment  in  our  fpeakers,  who  either  found 
themfelyes  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights  of  ancient  elo- 
quence, or  rejeded  all  fuch  endeavours,  as  unfuitable  to  die 
ipirit  of  modem  aflemblies ;?  A.  few  fuccefsful  attempts  of  this 
nature  might  rouze  the  genius  of  the  nation,  excite  the  emula- 
tion of  the  youths  and  accuftom  our  ears  to  a  more  fubHme  a:nd 
more  pathetic  elocution,  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  enter- 
tained with.  There  is  certainly  fomething  accidental  in  the  firfl 
rife  and  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I  doubt  whe^ 
ther  a  very  fatisfadx^ry  reafon  can  be  given,  why  ancient  Ro  m  e, 
though  it  received  all  its  arts  £rom  Greece,  could  attain  only 
to  a  taile  or  reHfh  of  ilatuary,  painting  and  architedure,  with-* 
out  reaching  the  practice  of  thefe  noble  arts :  While  modern 
Rome  has  been  excited,  by  a  few  remains  found  among  the 
ruins  of  antiquity,  and  has  carried  thefe  arts  to  the  greateft 
perfection.  ,  Had  fuch  a  cultivated  genius  for  oratory,  as  Wal- 
ler's for  poetry,  anfen,  during  the  civil  wars,  when  liberty 
began  to  be  fully  eflablifhed,  and  popular  afTemWies  to  enter 
into  all  the  mofl  material  points  of  government ;  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  fo  illufbrious  an  example  would  have  given  a  quite  different 

Vol.  I.  •    CL  turn 
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turn  to  Br  itish  eloqueiice,  aod  made  ua  te«ch  the  fcrhdlotk 
of  the  aneiebt  foo^L  Our  ofators  ^9fOuld  thetthave  Acmf  ha« 
Hour  to  their  comntryt  as  well  as  our  poets^  and  phtlnfeplw!g8»  aaii 
British  Cicsros  hav^  a^qpcand  aa  well  aa  Beitish  Flii« 

TARCH8  and  ViRGILS* 

I  haveconfeil  that  there  is  ipmethiii^  accidental  m  the  origia 
and  progrei&  of  the  arts  in  anj  nation ;  and  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
thinking,  that  if  the  other  learned  and  polite  nations  of  Eu  R  o  p e 
had  poffeft  the  fame  advantages^  of  a  popular  gorerament,  they 
would  probably  have  carried  eloquence  to  a  greater  height  than 
it  has  yet  reached  in  Britain.  The  French  leimoas,  efpe-^ 
aally  thofe  of  Flechier  and  Bossuet,  are  much  fuperior  to 
the  English  in  this  particular ;  and  in  both  &efe  authors  are 
found  many  ftrokes  of  the  moft  fubEme  poeftry.  None  but  pri- 
vate caufes,  in  that  countryt  »c  ever  debated  before  their  par- 
liaments or  courts  of  judicature ;  bnt  notwithftan&ig  this  dif- 
advantage^  there  appears  a  fpirit  of  eloquence  in  many  of  their 
lawyers,  which,  with  proper  cultivation  and  encouragement^ 
might  rife  to  the  greateft  height  The  pleadings  of  P  a  t  R  u  are 
very  elegant,  and  give  us  room  to  imagittf  what  fo  fine  a  ge- 
nius could  have  performed  in  quefiions  concerning  public  li- 
berty or  flavery,  peace  or  war,  who  exerts  Iwmfelf  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  in  debates  concerning  the  price  of  an  cAd  horfe,  or  a 
goffiping  ftory  of  a  quarrel  between  an  abbefs  and  her  nuns. 
For  *tis  remarkable,  that  tbis  polite  writer,  though  efteemed 
by  all  the  men  of  wit  in  his  time,  was  never  employed  in  the 
moft  confiderable  caufes  of  dieir  courts  of  judicature,  but  lived 
and  died  in  poverty :  From  an  ancient  prejudice  indufirioufly 
propagated  by  the  dunces  in  all  countries,  That  a  man  of  genius 

is 
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if  M^  for  h^Mcff.  The  diibrders  ptoduced  by  the  fadions 
agaiuft  cardmal  Mazarine^  nuick  the  parliame&t  of  Paris 
txsdtx  inta  the  di&ttffioit  t£  piiUic  afittirst  and  during  that  ihort 
mtenralt  thef e  fq[>peared  many  iymptoms  df  the  revival  of  an*'' 
cient  eloquefice*  The  avocat  general  Talon^  in  an  oration* 
invoked,  on  his  knees^  the  fpirit  of  St«  Louis  to  look  down 
with  compaffion  on  his  divided  and  unhappy  people*  and  to  iiw 
fpire  them*  from  above*  with  the  love  of  concord  and  unani«« 
mity  **  The  members  of  the  French  academy  have  attempt- 
ed  to  give  us  models  of  eloquence  in  their  harangues  at  their 
admittance:  fiut,  having  no  fubjcifl  to  difcourfe  upon,  they 
have  run  altogether  into  a  fiilfome  ftrain  of  panegyric  and  flat- 
tery, the  moft  barren  of  all  fubjeds*  Their  ftile,  however,  is 
commonly,  on  thefe  occafions,  very  elevated  and  fublime,  and 
might  reach  the  greateft  heights,  were  it  employed  on  a  fubje<a: 
more  favourable  and  engaging* 

There  are  ibme  circumftances,  I  confefs*  in  the  English 
temper  and  genius*^  which  ate  difadvantAgeous  to  the  progref^ 
of  eloquetice*  and  render  all  attempts  of  that  kind  more  dan-* 
gerous  and  difficidt  among  theta  than  amongf  arty  other  natiom 
The  En^glish  afe  (ionfpicuous  for  good^finfe^  wMch  makes 
them  very  jealous  of  any  attempts  to  deceive;  them  by  the 
flowers  pf  rhetoric  afid  elocution.  They  are  alfo  peculiarly 
/«(?^ViWhich  makes  them  confideif  it  as  a  piece  of  arrogance  to 
ofFer  any  thing  but  reafqn  to  public  aflettiblies,  or  attempt  to 
guide  them  by  paffioii  of  fancy.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  add,  thai  the  people  in  general  are  not  remarkable  for  deli* 
lacy  of  tafte*  or  fpr  fenftbility  to  the  charms  of  the  mufes* 
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Their  mtfftcal  parts y  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  a  noble  author,  are 
but  indifferent.  Hence  dieir  comic  poets^  to  move  them,  muft 
have  recourfe  to  obfcenity;  their  tragic  poets  to  blood  and 
flaughter:  And  hence  their  orators,  being  deprived  of  any 
fuch  refource,  have  istbandoned  altogether  the  hopes  of  moving 
liiem,  and  have  confined  diemfi^lves'  to  plain  argument  and 
reafoning* 

Thefe  circumftances,  joined  to  particular  accidents,  may, 
perhaps,  have  retarded  the  growth  of  eloquence  in  this  king-* 
dom ;  but  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  its  fuccefs^  if  ever  it  ap- 
pear amongft  us :  And  one  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  this  is  a 
field,  in  which  the  moft  flourijQiing  laurels  may  yet  be  gathered, 
if  any  youth  of  accomplifhed  genius^    thoroughly  acquainted 

,  with  all  the  polite  artS9  and  not  ignorant  of  public  buiinefsi 

fhould  appear  in  parliament,  and  accuflom  our  eai6  to  an  elo-> 
<quence  more  commanding  and  pathetic.  And  to  confirm  me 
in  diis  opinion,  there  occur  two  confiderations,  the  one  derived 

^  from  ancient,  the  other  from  modem  times, 

*Tls  feldom  or  never  found,  when  a  falfe  tafte  in  poetry  or 
^eloquence  {nrevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has  been  jM-efer^ 
red  to  a  true,  upon  comparifon  and  reflexion.  It  commonly 
prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the  true,  and  from  the  want 
of  perfect  models,  to  lead  men  into  a  jufler  apprehenfion,  and 
more  refined  relifh  of  thofe  produ^ons  of  genius.  When  thefe 
appear,  they  foon  unite  all  fufFrages  in  their  favour^  and,  by 
their  natiutal  and  powerful  charms,  gain  over^  even  the  rnoft 
prejudiced,  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them.  The  principle* 
of  every  pafiion,  and  of  every  fentiment,  is  in  every  man ;  and 

to  lifi^,  and  warm  the  hejut, 

aod 
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and  cottvej  that  fatisfadion  by  which  a  work  of  geniu«  is  dif* 
tinguiihed  from  the  adulterate  beauties  of  a  capridous  wit  and 
Auicy.  Ami  if  this  ohferration  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the 
liberal  arts^  it  muft  be  peculiarly  fo^  with  regard  to  eloqueiKre ; 
wfaich^  being  merely  calculated  for  the  public^  and  for  men  of 
the  woiidt  cannot)  with  any  pretence  of  reafon,  appeal  from 
ihf  peojde  to  more  refined  judges ;  but  muft  fubrait  to  the  pub- 
lic verdift,  without  referve  ox  limitation.  Whoever,  upon 
comparifon,  is  deemed  by  a  common  audience  the  greateft  ora^- 
tor,  ought  moft  certainly  to  be  pronounced  fuch, .  by  men  of 
fdence  and  erudition.  And  though  an  indifferent  orator  may 
triumph  for  a  long  time,  and  be  efteemed  altogether  perfed  by 
the  vulgar,  who  are  fatisfied  with  his  accomplilhments,  and 
inow  not  in  what  he  is  defedHve :  Yet,  whenever  the  true  ge- 
nius arifes,  he  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  im- 
mediately appears  fuperior  to  his  rivaL 

Now,  to  '}ndgc  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is,  the 
ihblime  and  paffionate,  is  of  a  much  jufler  tafle  than  the  mo- 
dem, or  the  argumentative  and  rational ;  and,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, will  alWays  have  more  command  and  authority  over 
mankind.  We  are  fatisfied  with  our  mediocrity,  bacaufe  we 
have  had  no  experience  of  any  thing  better :  but  the  ancient# 
had  experience  of  both,  and,  upon  comparifon,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  that  kind,  of  which  they  have  left  us  fuch  applauded 
models.  For,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  our  modern  eloquence  is 
of  the  fame  ftile  or  fpecies  with  that  which  ancient  critics  deno* 
minated  Atti<:  eloquence,  that  is,  csdm,  elegant  and  fubtilct 
which  in^^^ed  the  reafon  more  than  afiPeded  the  paflions^ 
ajid  iiever  raifed  its  tone  above  argimient  or  common  difcourfe^ 
Sjich  was  the  eloquezM^e  of  Lysias  among  the  ATHENiAiiSg 

*  and 
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and  of  C A  L  V US  among  the  Ro  M  a  n s.  Thefe  were  efteemed  in 
their  time;  but  when  compared  with  Demosthenbs  and 
Cicero,  were  eclipfed  like  a  taper  when  fet  in  the  rays  of  the 
meridian  fun.  Thc^  latter  orators  poflefled  the  fame  elegance 
and  fubtiltj,  and  force  of  argument,  with  the  formw;  but 
what  rendered  them  chiefly  admirable,  was  that  pathetic  and 
fublime,  which,  on  proper  occafions,  thej  threw  into  dieir 
dilcoturfe,  and  by  which  they  commanded  the  refolutions  of  their 
audience. 

Of  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  we  hare  fcarce  had  any  inftances^ 
in  Britain,  at  leaft  in  our  public  fpeakers.  In  our  writers^ 
we  have  had  fome  inftancea,  which  have  met  with  great  ap-* 
plaufe,  and  might  aflure  our  ajnbitk>us  youth  of  equal  or  fupe«^ 
rior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  revival  of  ancient  eloquence* 
Lord  Bo  LING  BROKERS  prodiidHons,  with  all  their  defeds  in 
argument,  method,  and  precifion,  contain  a  force  and  energy, 
which  our  orators  fcarce  ever  aim  at ;  though  'tis  evident,  that 
fuch  an  elevated  ftile  has  much  better  grace  in  a  fpcakcr  than 
in  a  writer,  and  is  aflured  of  more  prompt  and  more  aftonifh- 
ing  fuccefs*  *Tis  there  fcconded  by  the  graces  of  voice  and  ac- 
tion: The  movements  are  mutually  communicated  between 
the  orator  and  the  audience :  And  the  very  afpeft  o£  a  large  af- 
fenibly,  attentive  to  the  difcourfe  of  one  man,  muft  infpire  him 
with  a  peculiar  elevation,  fiilficient  to  give  a  propriety  to  the 
ftrongeft  figures  and  expreffions.  *Tis  true,  there  is  a  great 
prejudice  Sig^mA  fet-^eeches ;  and  a  man  can  fcarce  elcape  ridi- 
cule, who  repeats  a  difcourfe  as  a  fchool-boy  his  leflbn,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  which  has  been  advanced  in  the 
coijrfe  of  the  debate.  But  where  is  the  neceflity  of  falling  into 
this  abfurdity  I  A  public  fpeaker-muft  know  beforehand  the 

queftiom 
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[tieffion  under  debate.    He  may  compofe  all  the  arguments, 
>bjeAion8,  and  anfwers,  fuch  as  he  thinks  will  be  moft  proper 


for  his  difcom  fe  *>  If  any  thing  new  occur,  he  may  fupply  it 
from  his  invention ;  nor  will  the  difference  be  very  apparent 
between  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary  i:ompoiitions.     The 

* 

mind  naturally  coatinues  with  the  fame  impetus  otf^ce^  which 
it  has  acquired  by  its  motion ;  as  a  veffel,  once  impelled  by  the 
oars,  carriea  on  its  oourfe  iot  fome  tii&e,  when  the  Oiiginal  n^ 
pulfe  is  fufpended. 

I  (hall  coEclu<k  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  that  even  though 
our  modern  orators  ihould  not  efevate  their  ilile  or  afpire  to  a 
Tivalihip  with  the  andeHt ;  yet  there  is  a  material  defedt  in 
moft  of  their  fpceches,  which  they  might  correal,  mthouf  de* 
parting  from  tibat  compofed  air  of  argument  and  reafoning,  to 
which  they  limit  their  ambidon.  Their  great  affedation  of 
iCxtemporary  difconrfes  has  made  them  rejedt  all  order  and  me^ 
thod,  which  feems  fo  requifite  to  argument,  and  without  which 
■•lis  fcarce  poffible  to  produce  an  entire  convidion  on  the  mindl 
nis  not,  diat  one  woidd  rccommentf  many  formal  divifions  in 
a  public  difcoiufe,  unlefs  die  iubjed:  very  evidently  offer  them : 
But  'tis  eafy,  without  this  formality,  to  obferve  a  method,  and 
make  that  method  confpicuous  to  the  hearers,  who  will  be  infi- 
nitely pleafcd  to  fee  the  arguments  rife  naturally  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  win  retain  a  more  thorough  perfuafion,  than  can  arife 
from  the  ftrongeft  reafons,  which  are  thrown  together  in  confu^- 
£on. 

r 

^  Tiie  firft  of  die  Athbh i  ak8«  who  compofed  and  wrote  his  ipeechea,  was  Pb« 
iticLBs,  a  man  of  bn&efs  and  a  man  of  fenfe^  if  ever,  thctewas  oae^  TX^nn^ri^ifmii^ 
J^  if  JUmkh^U  ilirff  fit  «^  mrr J  ff^^ji^mm^    Suidai  in  ni^»«^Df« 
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©#   THE    RISE    AND    PROGRESS    OF    THE 

ARTS   AND    SCIENCES. 


'T^HERE  is  nothing  which  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our 
■^  inquiries  concerning  human  affairs,  than  to  diftinguiih 
exa&ly  what  is  owing  to  chance^  drnd  what  proceeds  from 
casf/es ;  nor  is  there  any  fubjeft,  in  which  an  author  is  more 
liable  to  deceive  himfelf  by  falfe  fubtilties  and  refinements.  To 
fay,  that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance,  cuts  fhort  all  far- 
ther enquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in  the  lame 
flate  of  ignorance  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  But  when  the 
event  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  certain  and  ftable  caufes,  he 
may  then  difplay  his  ingenuity,  in  af&gning  thefe  caufes  j  and 
as  a  man  of  any  fubtilty  can  never  be  at  a  lo(s  in  this  particular, 
he  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  fwelling  his  volumes,  and  dif- 
covering  his  profound  knowledge  ;n  obferving  what  efcapes 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  diftinguilhing  between  chance  and  caufes  muft  depend 
upon  every  particidar  man's  fagacity,  in  confidering  every  par- 
ticular incident.  But,  if  I  were  to  affign  any  general  rule  to 
help  us  in  applying  this  diflindHon,  it  would  *be  the  following. 
What  depends  uptm  a  few  perfons  is^  in  a  great  meafure^  to  be 
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afcribed  to  chame^  orfecret  and  unknown  caufes :  What  arifes 
from  a  great  number^  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate 
and  known  caufes. 

There  may  two  very  natural  reafons  be  afligned  for  this 
rule.  Firfy  If  you  fuppofe  a  dye  to  have  aay  biafs,  however 
imallt  to  a  particular  fide,  this  biafs,  though  perhaps  it  may 
not  appear  in  a  few  throws,  wiU  certainly  prevail  in  a  ^reat 
number,  and  will  caft  the  balance  entirely  to  that  fide.  In  like 
manner,  when  any  caufis  beget  a  particular  inclination  or  paf- 
fion,  at  a  certain  time,  and  among  a  certain  people ;  though 
many  individuals  may  efcape  the  contagion,  and  be  ruled  by 

paffions  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  yet  the  multitude  will  certainly 
be  infefted  with  the  common  affedHon,  and  be  governed  by  it 
in  all  their  actions. 

Secondly y  Thofe  principles  or  caufes,  which  are  fitted  to  ope- 
rate on  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  groffer  and  more  ftubborn 
nature,  lefs  fubjeft  to  accidents,  and  lefs  influenced  by  whim  and 
private  fancy,  than  thofe  which  operate  on  a  few  only.  The  lat- 
ter are  commonly  fo  delicate  and  refined,  that  the  fmalleft  inci-* 
dent  in  the  health,  education,  or  fortune  of  a  particular  perfon,  is 
fufficient  to  divert  their  courfe,  and  retard  their  operationi  nor 
is  it  poffible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  maxims  or  obferva- 
tions.  Their  influence  at  one  time  will  never  affure  us  con- 
cerning  their  influence  at  another ;  even  though  all  the  general 
circumflances  fhould  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domeftic  and  the  gradual  revolu- 
tions of  a  ibte,  mufl  be  a  more  proper  fubje^  of  reafoning  and 
obfervation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  which  are  cpm- 

VoL.  L  R  monly 
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monly  produced  by  fingle  perfons,  and  arc  more  influenced  by 
whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by  general  paflions  and  interefts* 
The  depreflion  of  the  lords,  and  rife  of  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  ftatutes  of  alienation,  and  the  increafe  of  trade 
and  induftry,  are  more  eafily  accounted  for  by  general  prin- 
ciples, than  the  depreflion  of  the  Spanish,  and  rife  of  the 
French  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Quint, 
Had  Harry  IV.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIV* 
been  Spaniards  ;  and  Philip  II.  III.  and  IV.  and  Charles 
II.  been  Frenchmen,  the  hiftory  of  thefe  two  nations  had 
been  entirely  reverfed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  'tis  more  eafy  to  account  for  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom,  than  for  that  of 
learning ;  and  a  ftate  which  fliould  apply  itfelf  to  the  encou* 
ragement  of  the  one^  would  be  much  more  aflured  of  luccels> 
than  one  which  fliould  cultivate  the  other.  Avarice,  or  the 
defire  of  gain,  is  an  univerfal  paflion,  which  operates  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  perfons :  But  curiofity,  or 
the  love  of  knowledge,  has  a  very  limited  influence,  and  re- 
quires youth,  leifure,  education,  genius,  and  example,  to  make 
it  govern  any  perfon.  You  vdll  never  want  bookfellers,  while 
there  are  buyers  of  books :  But  there  may  frequently  be  readers^ 

■ 

where  there  are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  neceflity 
and  liberty,  have  begot  commerce  in  Holland  :  But  ftudy 
and  application  have  fcarce  produced  any  eminent  writers. 

We  may,    therefore,  conclude,  that  there  is  no  fubjed,  in 
which  we  muft  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in  tracing  the 
hiftory  of  die  arts  and  fciences  ;  left  We  aflign  caufes  which  nea- 
ter 
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yer  exifted,  and  reduce  what  is  merely  contingent  to  ilable  and 
wniverfal  principles.  Tbofe,  who  cultivate  the  fciences  in  any 
ilate,  are  always  few  in  number  :  The  paffion,  which  governs 
them,  limited:  Their  tafte  and  judgment  tender  and  eafily 
perverted :  And  their  application  difturbed  with  the  fmalleft 
accident.  Chance,  therefore,  or  fecret  and  unknown  caufcs, 
muft  have  a  great  influence  on  the  rife  and  progrefe  of  all  the 
refined  arts. 

But  there  is  a  reafon,  which  induces  me  not  to  afcribe  the 
matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  perfons,  who  culti- 
vate the  fciences  with  fuch  aflonifliing  fuccefs,  as  to  attraA  the 
admiration  of  pofterity,  be  always  few,  in  all  nations  and  all 
ages  J  'tis  impoflible  but  a  fliare  of  the  fame  fpirit  and  genius 
muft  be  antecedently  difFufed  through  the  people  among  whom 
they  arife,  in  order  to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate^  from  their 
earlieft  infancy,  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  thofe  eminent 
writers.  The  mafs  cannot  be  altogether  infipid,  from  which 
fuch  refined  fpirits  are  extraded.  There  is  a  God  ivithin  us^ 
fays  Ovid,  nvho  breathes  that  divine  air  by  'which  nve  are  ani-* 
mated  *.  Poets,  in  all  ages,  have  advanced  this  claim  to  inlpi- 
ration.     There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  fupernatural  in  the 

cafe.  Their  fire  is  not  kindled  from  heaven.  It  only  runs 
along  the  earth ;  is  caught  from  one  breaft  to  another ;  and 
burns  brighteft,  where  the  materials  are  beft  prepared,  and 
moft  happily  difpofed.  The  queftion,  therefore,  concerning 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is  not  altogether 
a  queftion  concerning  the  tafte,  genius,  and  fpirit  of  a  few, 
but  concerning  thofe  of  a  whole  people  j  and  may,  therefore, 

*  Eft  Dens  in  nobis ;  agitante  calefcimus  illo : 
Impetus  hicy  facne  femina  mentis  habet.  Ovid,  F^^.  Lii,  r. 

R  a  be 
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be  accounted  for^  in  fome  meafure,  by  general  caufes  and  prio- 
ciples.  I  grants  that  a  man,  who  fhould  inquire,  why  fuch  a 
particular  poet^  as  Homer,  for  inftance,  exifted,  at  fuch  a 
idace,  in  fuch  a  time,  would  throw  himielf  headlong  into 
chimxra,  and  could  never  treat  of  fuch  a  fubjed,  without  a 
multitude  of  falfe  fubtilties  and  refinements.  He  might  as  well 
pretend  to  give  a  reafon,  why  fuch  particular  generals,  as  Fa- 
Bius  and  SciPio,  lived  in  Rome  at  fuch  a  time,  and  why  Fa- 
Bius  came  into  the  world  before  SciPio,  For  fuch  incidents 
as  thofe,  no  other  reafon  can  be  given  but  that  of  HoR  ace» 

Sett  genius^  natale  comes^  qui  temper  at  qftrutn^ 
Nature  Deus  humane^  mortalis  in  unum 

'  ^odque  cdputy  vultu  mutabilis^  alius  ^^  ater. 

But  I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  many  cafes  very  good  reafbns 
might  be  given,  why  fuch  a  niiion  is  more  polite  and  learned, 
at  a  particular  time,  than  any  of  its  neighbours.  At  leaft,  this 
is  fo  curious  a  fubjedt,  that  it  were  a  pity  to  abandon  it  entirely, 
before  we  have  found,  whether  it  be  fufceptible  of  reafbning, 
and  can  be  reduced  to  any  general  principles.  I  fhall  therefore 
proceed  to  deliver  a  few  obfervations  on  this  fubje£t,  which  I 
fubmit  to  the  cenfure  and  examination  of  the  learned. 

My  firft  obfervation  is.  That  it  is  impojjible  for  the  arts  and 
Sciences  to  arife^  ^t  fi^flj  among  any  people^  unlefs  that  people 
enjoy  the  hleffmg  of  a  free  governments 

In  the  iirft  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet  barbaroils 
and  ignorant,  they  feek  no  farther  fecurity  againft  mutudi  vio^ 
lence  and  injuftice,  than  the  choice  of  fome  rulers,  few  or 

many,  in  whom  they  place  an  implicite  confidence>  without 

pro* 
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providing^ any  fecurity,  by  la^s  or  political  inftitutions,  againft 
the  violence  and  injtiftice  of  thefe  rulers.  If  the  authority  be 
centered  in  a  fingle  perfon,  and  if  the  people  either  by  conqueft, 
or  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  propagation,  increafe  to  a  great 
multitude^  the  monarch  finding  it  impoflible,  in  his  own  perfon, 
to  execute  every  office  of  fovereignty,  in  every  place,  muft 
delegate  his  authcmty  to  inferior  magiftrates,  who  preferve 
peace  and  order  in  their  particular  difbi£ts.  As  experience  and 
edutati(m  have  not  yet  refined  the  judgments  of  men  to  any 
confiderable  degree,  the  prince,  who  is  himfelf  unreftrained^ 
never  thinks  of  reftraiaing  his  minifters,  bm  delegates  his  fuU 
authority  to  every  one,  whom  he  fets  over  any  portion  of  the 
people.  All  general  laws  are  attended  with  inconveniencies, 
when  applied  to  paitici^ar  cafes ;  and  it  requires  great  penetra- 
tion and  experience,  both  to  perceive  that  thefe  inconveniencies 
are  fewer  than  what  refult  from  full  difcretionary  powers  in 
every  magiftrate ;  and  alio  to  difcern  what  general  laws  are, 
upon  the  whole,  attended  with  feweft  inconveniencies.  This 
is  a  matter  of  fo  great  difficulty,  that  men  may  have  made  fome 
advances,  even  in  the  fublime  ^rts  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
where  a  rapidity  of  genius  and  imagination  affifts  their  progrefs 
before  they  have  arrived  at  any  great  refinement  in  their  mu- 
nicipal laws,  where  frequent  trials,  and  dUigent  obfervation, 
can  alone  direct  their  improvements.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  a  barbarous  monarchy  unreftrained  and  unia^ 
fb*u£ted,  wilt  ever  become  a  legiflator,  or  think  of  reftraining 
his  Bajhaws  in  every  province,  or  even  his  Cadis  in  every  vil- 
lage. We  are  told,  dtat  the  late  Czar^  though  aifiuated  with  a 
noble  genius,  andfmit  with  the  love  and  admiration  of  EuRO-v 
PEAN  artsi  y^  profeffed  an.efteem  for  the  Turkish  policy 

io: 
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in  this  particular,  and  approved  of  fuch  fummary  deciiions  of 
caufes,  as  are  pradifed  in  that  bjarbarous  monarchy,  where  the 
judges  are  not  reftrained  by  any  methods,  forms,  or  laws.  He 
did  not  perceive,  how  contrary  fuch  a  practice  would  have  been 
to  all  his  other  endeavours  for  refining  his  people.  Arbitrary 
power,  in  all  cafes,  is  fomewhat  oppreffive  and  debafing ;  but 
'tis  altogether  ruinous  and  intolerable,  when  contracted  into  a 
fmall  compafs ;  and  becomes  IHll  woife.  When  the  perfon,  who 
pofFefles  it,  knows  that  the  time  of  his  authority  is  limited 
and  uncertain.  HabetfubjeBos  tanquamfuos ;  vilesy  ut  alienos  *. 
He  governs  the  fubjeds  with  full  authority,  as  if  they  were 
his  own ;  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny,  as  belonging  to  an- 
other. A  people  governed  after  fuch  a  manner  are  flaves  in  the 
full  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word ;  and  'tis  impoflible  they  can 
ever  afpire  to  any  refinements  of  tafte  or  reafon.  They  idare 
not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  enjpj  the  neceflaiies  of  life  in  plenty 
or  fecurity. 

* 

To  expe£t,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  fliould  take 
their  firft  rife  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  exped  a  contradiiStion.  Be- 
fore thefe  refinements  have  taken  place,  the  monarch  is  ig- 
norant and  uninftruCted ;  and  not  having  knowlege  fufEcient 
to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  balancing  his  govern- 
ment upon  general  laws,  he  delegates  his  full  powers  to  all 
inferior  magiflrates.  This  barbarous  policy  debafes  the  people, 
and  for  ever  prevents  all  improvement.  Were  it  poffible,  that, 
before  fcience  was  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  pof- 
fefs  fo  much  wifdom  as  to  become  a  legiflator,  and  govern  his 
people  by  law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  fellow  fubjefts, 

♦  Tacit-  Hift.  lib.  i^ 
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it  might  be  poffible  for  that  fpecies  of  government  to  be  the 
firft  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences.  But  in^that  fuppofitkm  there 
feems  to  be  a  manifeft  contradiiSion. 

-  It  may  happen,  that  a  repubKc,  in  its  infant  Hate,  may  be 
fupported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  monarchy,  and  may  en- 
truft  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its  magiflrates  or  judges. 
But,  belides  that  the  frequent  eleiJHons  of  thefe  magiflrates  by 
the  people,  are  a  confiderable  check  upon  their  authority ;  'tis 
impoflible,  but,  in  time,  the  necefiity  of  reftraining  the*  ma* 
giftrates,  in  order  to  preferve  liberty,  muft  at  lafl:  appear,  and 
give  rife  to  general  laws  and  fl:atutes.  The  Roman  Confuls, 
for  fome  time,  decided  all  caufes,  without  being  confined  by 
any  pofitive  ftatutes,  till  the  people,  bearing  this  yoke  with  im- 
patience, created  the  decemvirs^  who  promulgated  the  twelve 
tables ;  a  body  of  laws,  which,  though,  perhaps,  they  were 
aot  equal  in  bulk  to  one  English  aft  of  parliament,  were  al- 
Hioft  the  only  written  rules  which  regulated  property  and  pu- 
nifhment,  for  £3me  ages,  in  that  famous  republic.  They  were, 
however,  fufficient,  together  with  the  forms  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, to  fecure  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens ;  to 
exempt  one  man  from  the  dominion  of  another ;  and  to  prote«9: 
every  one  againft  the  violence  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow  citizens.^ 
In  fuch  a  fituation  the  fciences  may  raife  their  heads  and 
flourifti :  But  never  can  have  being  amidfl:  fuch  a  Icene  of  op- 
preffion  and  flavery,  as  always  refults  from  barbarous  monar- 
chies, where  the  people  alone  are  reflxained  by  the  authority  of 
the  magiflrates,  and  the  magiflrates  are  not  reftrained  by  any 
law  or  flatute.  An  unlimited  defpotifm  of  this  nature,  while 
it  exifts,  cflFedually  puts  a  flop  to  all  improvements,  and  keeps 
xften  from  attaining  that  knowlege,  which  is  xequifite  to  inftrudt 

them 
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them:  in  the  advantages  arifing  from  a  better  jpdiice^  and  more 
moderate  authority:.    .. 

Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  republics.  Though  a  re- 
public ihould  be  barbarous,  it  neceffaxiljr,  by  an  infallible  ope- 
ration, gives  rife  to  Law,  even  before  mankind  have  made  any 
confiderable  advances  in  the  other  fciences.  From*  law  arifes 
fecurity:  From  fecurity  curiofity ;  And  from  curiofity  know- 
lege.  The  latter  Heps  of  this  prpgrefs  may  be  more  accidental ; 
but  the  former  are  altogether  neceffary.  A  republic  without 
laws  can  never  have  any  duration.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
monarchical  government,  Uw  *rifes  iK)t  neceflarily  from  Ac, 
forms  of  government.  Monarchy,  when  abfolute,  contains 
even  fomething  repugnant  to  law.  Great  wifdom  and  reflexion 
can  alone  reconcile  tkenu  But  fuch  a  xiegree  of  wifdom  cam 
never  be  expe^ed,  before  the  greater  refinements  and  improve^ 
ments  of  human  reafon.  Thefe  refinements  require  curiofity-, 
fecurity,  and  law.  The  ^rfi  growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts 
and  fciencqs  can  never  be  expeded  in  defpotic  govemmenta. 

According  to  the  necelTary  progrefs  of  things,  law  muft  pre- 
cede fcience.  In  republics  law  may  precede  fcience,  and  may 
arife  from  the  very  nature  of  the  government.  In  monarchies 
it  arifes  not  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  cannot 
precede  fcience.  An  abfolute  prince,  who  is  barbarous,  renders 
all  his  minifters  and  magiftrates  as  abfolute  as  himfelf :  And 
there  needs  no  more  to  prevent,  for  ever,  all  induftry,  curiofity, 
and  fcience. 

Thpre  are  other  caufes  which  difcourage  the  rife  of  the  re- 
fined arts  in  Jpfpotic  governments  ;  though  I  take  the  want  of 
laws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to  every  petty  ma- 
giftrate,  to  be  the  principal     Eloquence  certainly  arifes  more 

naturally 
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naturally  in  popular  governments :  Emulation  too  in  every  ac- 
complifliment,  muft  there  be  more '  animated  and  enlivened : 
And  genius  and  capacity  have  a  fuller  fcope  and  career.  All 
thefe  caufes  render  free  governments  the  only  proper  nurfery  for 
the  arts  and  fciences« 

The  next  obfervation  which  I  fhall  make  on  this  head,  is. 
That  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  rife  of  politenefs  and 
learnings  than  a  vurrther  of  neighbouring  and  independent  Jl at cs 
tonnelied  together  by  commerce  and  policy.  The  emulationt 
which  naturally  arifes  among  thofe  neighbouring  ftates,  is  an 
obvious  fource  of  improvement :  But  what  I  would  chiefly  in« 
fift  on  is  the  ftop,  which  fuch  limited  territories  give  both  to 
power  and  to  -authority^ 

Extended  governments,  where  a  fingle  perfon  has  great  influ* 
ence,  foon  become  defpotic ;  but  fmall  ones  change  naturally 
into  commonwealths.  A  large  government  is  accuftomed  by 
degrees  to  tyranny ;  becaufe  each  aO:  of  violence  is  at  firft  per- 
formed upon  a  part,  which,  being  dillant  from  the  majority, 
is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor  excites  any  violent  ferment.  Be- 
fides,  a  large  government,  though  the  whole  be  difcontented, 
may,  by  a  little  art,  be  kept  in  obedience  j  while  each  part, 
ignorant  <s£  the  refolutions  of  the  reft,  is  afraid  to  begin  any 
commotion  or  infurredHon.  Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a 
fuperftitious  reverence  for  princes,  which  mankind  naturally 
fall  into  when  they  do  not  often  fee  the  fovereign,  and'  when 
many  of  them  become  not  acqtiainted  with  him  fo  as  to  perceive 
his  weaknefTes.  And  as  large  ftates  can  afford  a  great  expence, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  pomp  of  majcfty  j  this  is  a  kind  of  faC- 
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cinatipn  on  mankind,  aud  naturaUy  coptributes  to  the  enflaru^ 
them. 

In  a  fmall  government,  any  ad  of  oppeflion  is  unme^iatcily 
known  through  the  whole  :  The  murmurs  an^  difcontentg, 
proceeding  from  it,  are  eafily  communicated :  And  the  indig- 
nation rifes  the  higher,  that  the  fubje<as  are  pot  apt  to  appre- 
hend in  fuch  ftates,  that  the  diQance  is  vejry  wide  between 
themrdvcs  and  their  fovereign.  *'  Np  man,''  fiud  tl\e  Prince 
DE  CoNDF,  "  is  a  hero  to  his  Vaht  4^  Chambrc.^*  *Tis  cer- 
tain,  tliat  admiration  and  acquaintance  ^r$  altogether  incom- 
patible towards  a;iy  morlal  creature.  31eep  aad  loye  convinced 
even  Alexander  himfelf  that  he:w^?  not  a  God:  But  I  fuppofe 
that  fuch  as  attended  him  daily  could  eafily  bavye  given  hin) 
many  other  ftill  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  humanity. 

But  the  diyifions  into  fjnall  ftates  are  favourable  tp  learnings 
by  flopping  the  progrefs  of  authority  as  well  as  that  of  power. 
Reputation  is  often  as  great  a  fafcinatipn  upon  men  as  fbve- 
reignty,  and  is  equally  deftrudive  to  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  examination.     But  where  a  number  of  neighbouring  ftates 
have  a  great  intercourfe  of  arts  and  commerce,  their  mutual 
jealoufy  keeps  them  from  receiving  too  lightly  the  law  from 
each  other,  in  matters  of  tafte  and  of  reafoning,  and  makes 
them  examine  every  work  of  art  with  the  greateft  care  and  ac- . 
curacy.     The  contagion  of  popular  opinions  fpreads  not  fo  eafily 
from  pne  place  to  another.     It  readily  receives  a  check  in  feme 
J\ate  oV  other,  where  it  concurs  not  with  the  prevailing  preju- 
dices^ '  A;id  nothing  but  nature  and  reafon,  or  at  leaft,  what 
bears  them  a  ftrong  r^f^mblance,  can  force  it$  way  through  all 

*  r 
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6bftaclesf,  and  unite  the  moft  rival  nations  into  an  efteem  and 
admiration  of  it, 

Greece  was  a  clufter  of  little  principalities,  which  foon 
became  republics  ;  and  being  united  both  by  their  near  neigh- 
bourhood, and  by  the  ties  of  the  fame  language  arid  intereft, 
they  entered  into  the  clofeft  intercourfe  of  commerce  and  learn- 
ing. There  concurred  a  happy  climate,  a  foil  not  unfertile, 
and  a  moft  harmonious  and  comprehenfive  language ;  fo  that 
every  circumftance  among  that  people  feemed  to  favour  the 
rife  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Each  city  produced  its  feveral  ar- 
tifts  and  philofophers,  who  refufed  to  yield  the  preference  to 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  republics :  Their  contentions  and 
debates  fharpened  the  wits  of  men :  A  variety  of  objects  was 
jAftf^tefd  to  the  judgment,  while  each  challenged  the  prefe- 

rchcfe  ttflhfe  reft:    -And  the  fciences,  not  being  dwarfed  by  the 

....  ^  •  ,       ^ 

rCftf-ilnt  of  ailthorityi  v^erfe  enabled  tomakc'fuch  confiderable 
flifbibtsi  as  arci '  eren  at  this  tim^,  the  objeds  of  our  admiration. 
After  the  KKiM'A'tl  chri^iAiit  or'  cdihoKc  chtirth  had  Iprcad  it- 
fcir  oVeir  xh€  ci^iliied  vrorW, '  atfd  had  engt-ofied  all  the  learning 
dS'  Hit  titties^  being  really*  oile'  large  ftate  within  itfelfi    and 
ubitfed^^undter  one  htad  J  this' v&ri^y  of  feds  immediately  dif- 
apjieaitd;  aftd  thePEfeiPATfeTic  philofo'phy  was  alone  ad- 
mitted into  all  tjie ' fchddls,  to  the  utter  depravation  of  every* 
kind  of  learning.     But  mankind,  hiving  at  lenglh  thrown  off 
this  yofcfe,  affairs  are  now  turned  nearly  to*  the  fame  fituation  as  • 
before,  and  Europe  is  at  prefent  a  copy  at  large,  of 'what' 
Greece  was  formerly  a  pattern  in  miniature.     We  have  feen 
the  advantage  of  this  lituadon  in  ftveral  inftknces.     What 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Car'fesian  philofophy,  to  which  * 
the  French  nation  fliewed  fuch  a  ftrong  propenfity  towards 
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the  end  of  tlie  laft  century^  but  the  oppofition  made  to  it  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  who  foon  difcovered  the  weak  fidca^ 
of  that  philofophy  ?  The  fevereft  fcnitiny,  which  Newton's^ 
theory  has  undergone,  proceeded  not  from  his  countrymen^ 
but  from  foreigners ;  and  if  it  can  overcome  the  obftaeles  which 
it  meets  with  at  prefent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  will  pro- 
bably go  down  triumphant  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  The  Eng- 
h  I  s  H  are  become  fenfible  of  the  fcandalous  Kcentioufnefs  of 
their  ftage,  from  the  example  of  the  French  decency  and* 
morals.  The  French  are  convinced,  that  their  theatre  has: 
become  fomewhat  effeminate,  by  too  much  love  and  gallantry ;. 
and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more  mafculine  tafte  of  fome  neigh- 
bouring nations;. 

In.  China  there  feems  to  be  a  pretty  conliderable  flock  of 

politenefs  and  fdence,  which,  ia  the  courfe  of  ib  many  cen« 

turies,  might  naturally  be  expeded  to  npen  into  fbmething. 

more  perfe^  and  finiihed,  than  what  has  yet  anfen  from  them.. 

But  Ch  I  k  a  is  one  vafl  empire,  fpeakingpne  language,  governed. 

by  one  law>  and  fympathizing  in  the  fame  manners.    The  au* 

thority  of  any  teacher^  fuch  as  Confucius,  was  propagated 

eaiily  from  one  comer  of  the  empire  to  another^    None  had 

courage  to  reflft  the  torrentof  popular  opinion    And  pofterity 

were  not  bold  enough  to  difpute  what  had  been  univerfally  re- 

teived  by  their  anceftors.     This  feems  to  be  one  natural  reafon^ 

why  the  fciences  have  made  &>  llow  a  progre&  in.  that  mighty^ 

empire  ♦•. 

If 

*  If  it  be  ijktd  how  we  caiia  recoadle  to^  the  ^regoiog  prihoiplas*  th^  happinefi^ 
Bches,  and  good  police  of  the  Chinesb,  who  have  always  been  gpverpod  by  a  fole- 
Bionarchy  and  can  fcarce  form  an  idea  of  a  free  government ;«,  F  wonld  anfwer,  that 
ihongh  die  CaiNit  B  government  be  a  pure  monarchyy  it  ii  not,  properly  fpeaking^ 
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If  we  confider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe,  of  all  the 
four  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  moft  broken  by  feas,  rivers,  and 
mountains;  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of  Europe,  Hence 
thefe  regions  were  naturally  divided  into  feveral  difHnd  go- 
vernments. And  hence  the  fciences  arofe  in  Greece;  and 
Europe  has  been  hitherto  the  moft  conftant  feat  of  them. 

I  have  fome times  been  inclined  to  think,  that  interruptions 
in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  attended  with  liich  a 
deftrudion  of  ancient  books,  and  the  records  of  Hiffbry^ 
would  be  rather  favourable  to  the  arts  and  (ciences,  by  break- 
ing the  progrefs  of  authority,  and  dethroning  the  tyrannicaT 
ufurpers  over  human  reafon*  lathis  particular,  they  have  the 
fame  influence,  as  interruptions  in  political  governments  and' 
focieties.  Confider  the  blind,  fubn^iflion.  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  to  the  feveral  matters  in  each  fchool,.  and  you  will  be 
convinced,  that  no  good  could  cverbe  expeded  ftom  an  hundred 
centuries  of  fuch  a  fervile  philofophy.  Even. the  Eclecti cs^ 
who  arofe  about  the  age  of  Augustus^,  notwithftanding  their 

abfolate*.  This  proceeds-^ from  a  pecoUarity  of  the  fitoation  of  t&at  coantiy :  The*/ 
have  no  neighbours,  except  the  Tartars,  from  whom  they  were,  in  fome  meafure 

ieenred;  at  ftaft'  feemed  to  be  fecared,  by  their  famous  wall,  and  by  the  great  fupe- 
rierity  of  tteir  numbers.  By  this  means,  miliury  difdpline  has  always  been  much- 
ne^lefted  amongft  them ;  and  their  landing  forces  are  mere  militia,  of  the  worft  kind  ; 
and  unfit  to  fupprefs  any  general  infnrre^onein  countries  fo  extremely  populous.  The 
fword,  therefore,  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which 
is  a  fufficient  refbaint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to  hy  his  manifarinj  or  go- 
ii^ors  of  provinces  under  the  reftraint  of  general  laws,  in  order  to  prevent  thoie 
rebellions,  which  we  ieam  &om  hiAory  to  have  been  fo  frequent  and  dangerous  ia 
that  government.  Perhaps,  a  pure  monarchy  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  ibr  a  defence 
againft  foreign  enemies,  would  be  the  beft  of  all  governments,  as  having  both  the 
tranquillity  attending  kingly  power^  and  the*  moderation  and  liberty  of  popular 
aftmblies* 
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profefling  to  chufe  freely  what  plcaf  d  ihcm  from  cttrj  diffe- 
rent fedl:,  were  yet>  in  the  maiil^  as  flavifh  and  dependent  as^ 
any  of  their  brethren  ;  fince  they  fought  for  truth,  not  in  na- 
ture, but  in  the  feveral  fchools ;  where  they  fuppofed  fhc  muft 
neceflarily  be  found,  though  not  united  in  a  body,  yet  difperfed 
in  parts'.  Upon  the  revival  of  learning,  thofe  fedtsof  Stoics' 
and  Epicureans,  Platonists,-  and  Pythagoreans, 
could  never  regain  any  credit  or  authority ;  and,  atthe  fame 
time,  by  the  example  of  their  fall,  kept  men  from  fubmitting, 
with  fuch  blind  deference,  to  thofe  new  fedsj  which  have  at- 
tempted to  gain  an  afcendant  over  themi 

Tlie  third  obfervation,  which  I  fhall  form  on  this  head^  of 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is.  That  though 
the  only  proper  Nurfery  of  the/e^  noble  plants  be  a  free  govern^ 
ment ;  )^et  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  any  government ;  and' 
that  a  republic  is  mo/i  favourable  to  the  groivth  of  the  fciences^ 
and  a  civilized  monarchy  •  to  that  of  t he-polite  afts. 

To  balance  a  large  ftate  or  fociety,  whether  monarchical  or 
republican,  on  general  laws^  is  a  work- of  fo  great  difficulty^ 
that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehenfive,  is  able,  by 
'  the  mere  dint  of  reafon  andrcfledliony  to  effed:  it.  The  judg>* 
ments  of  mfiny  muft  unite  in  this  wort:  Experience  moft"^ 
guide  their  labour :  Time  muft  bring  it  to  perfection :  And 
the  feeling  of  inconveniencies  muft  correct  the  miftakes,  which 
they  inevitably  fall  intoi  in  their  firft  trials  aad  experiments. 
Hence  the  impoffibility  appears,  that  this  undertaking  fhould 
be  begun  and  carried  on  in  any  monarchy ;  fince  fuch  a  form 
of  government,  ere  civilized,  knows  no  other  fecret  in  policy, 
than  that  of  entrufting  unlimited  powers  with  every  governor 
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or  magiftra^tc,  and  Subdividing  the  people  into  fo  many  claffcs 
and  orders  of  llavery.  From  fuch  a  fituation,  no  improvement 
can  ever  be  expeded  in  the  fciences,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  laws, 
and  fcarce  in  the  manual  arts  and  manufaftures^  The  fame 
barbarifm  and  ignorance,  with  which  the  goyernment  com- 
■  mences,  is  propagated  to  all  poflerity,  and  can  never  come  to 
_  a  period  by  the  efforts  or  ingenuity  of  fuch  unhappy  flaves. 

But  though  law,  the  fource  of  all  fecurity  and  happinefs, 
arifes  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  flow  produd  of  order 
and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preferred  with  the  fame  difficulty, 
with  which  it  was  produced ;  but  when  it  has  once  taken  root, 
is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  fcarce  ever  perilh  through  the  ill 
culture  of  men,  or  the  rigour  of  the  feafons.  The  arts  of 
luxury,  and  much  more  the  liberal  arts,  which  depend  on  a  re- 
£ned  taflc  or  fcntiment,  are  cafily  loft;,  becaufe  they  are  always 
rclifhed  by  a  few  only,  whofe  leifure,  fortune,  and  genius  fit 
them  for  fuch  amufements*  But  what  is  profitable  to  every 
S^rtal,  and  in  common  life,  when  once  difcovered,  can  fcarce 
ever  perifli,  but  by  the  total  fubverfion  of  focicty,  and  by  fuch 
furious  inundations  of  barbarous  invaders,  as  obliterate  all  me-^ 
mory  of  former  arts  and  civility.  Imitation  alfo  is  apt  to 
traniport  thefe  coarfer  and  more  ufcful  arts  from  one  climate 
to  another,  and  make  them  precede  the  refined  arts  in  their  pro* 
grefs ;  though  perhaps  they  fprang  after  them  in  their  firft  rife 
and  propagation.  From  thefe  caufes  proceed  civilized  monar-- 
chies,  where  the  arts  of  government,  firft  invented  in  free  ftates, 
are  preferyed  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  fecurity  of  fovereign 
and  fubjeft. 

However  perfeA,  therefore,'  the  monarchical  form  may  ap- 
pear to  &me  pdiitjtcians,  it  owes  all  its  pcrfedion  to  the  re*^ 

publican  j 
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publican ;  nor  is  it  poflible,  that  a  pure  defpodiin,  eflabliflicd 
among  a  barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by  its  native  force  and 

•energy,  refine  and  poliflx  itfelf.  It  muft  borrow  its  laws,  and 
methods,  and  inftitutions,  and  confequently  its  liability  and 
-order,  from  free  goverranents.  Thefe  advantages  are  the  fole 
growth  of  republics*  The  extenfive  defpotifm  of  a  barbtyous 
monarchy,  by  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  into  the  principal  points  of  adminiflxation,  for  ever  pre- 
vents all  fuch  improvements. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unreflrained  in 
the  exercife  of  his  authority,  and  pofiefles  alone  a  power,  which 
is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but  cuftom,  example,  and  the 
fenfe  of  his  own  intereft.  Every  miniiler  or  magifbate,  how- 
ever eaiinent,  muft  fubmit  to  the  general  laws,  which  govern 
the  whole  fociety,  and  muft  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him 
after  the  manner,  which  is  prefcribed.  The  people  depend  on 
fione  but  their  fovereign,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  property. 
He  is  fb  far  removed  from  them,  and  is  fo  much  exempt  from 
private  jealoufies  or  inta-efts,  that  this  dependence  is  not  felt. 
And  thus  a  fpecies  of  government  arifes,  to  which,  in  a  high 
political  rant,  we  may  give  the  name  of  Tyranny^  but  which, 
by  a  juft  and  prudent  adminiftration,  may  afford  tolerable  fe- 
curity to  the  people,  and  may  anfwer  moft  of  the  ends  of  po- 
litical fociety. 

But  though  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a  republic, 
the  people  have  fecurity  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  j 
yet  ki  both  thefe  forms  of  government,  thofe  who  poffefs  the 
fupreme  authority  have  the  difpofal  of  many  honours  and  ad- 
vantages, which  excite  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  mankind. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  a  republic,  the  caindidates  for 

offices 
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offices  muft  look  downwar<is,  to  gain  the  fuiFrages  of  the  peo~ 
pie;  in  a  monarchy,  they  muft  turn  their  attention  upwards* 
to  coiurt  the  good  graces  and  favour  of  the  great.    To  be  fuc- 

Qefsful  in  the  former  way,  *tis  neceffary  for  a  maa  to  make 
himfelf  ufefuU  by  his  induftry,  capacity,  or  knowlege  l  To 
be  profperous  in  the  latter  way,  *tis  requiiite  for  him  to  render 
himfelf  agreeable^  by  his  wit,  complaifance,  or  c;ivility.  A 
ftrong  genius  fucceeds  beft  in  republics.:    A  refined  tafte  in  mo- 

* 

narchies.  And  confequently  the  fciences  are  the  more  natural 
growth  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the  other- 

*  Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their  chief  fta- 
bility  from  a  fuperltitious  reverence  to  priefts  and  princes,  hav^ 
almoft  always  abridged  the  liberty  of  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  religion  and  politics,  and  confequcfntly  metaphyfics  and 
morals.      All   thefc  form  the  moft  confiderable   branches  of 

foience.  Mathematics  ^nd  natural  philofophy,  which  only  re- 
main, are  not  half  fo  valuable. 

V  There  is  a  very  great  connexion  among  all  the  arts,  which 
contribute  to  pleafure ;  and  the  fame  delicacy  of  tafte,  which 

* 

enables  us  to  make  improvements  in  one,  vrill  not.  allow 
the  others  to  remain  altogether  rude  and  barbarous.  A- 
mongft  all  the  arts  of  converlation,  no  one  pleafes  more 
than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  leads  us  to  refign 
our  own  inclinations  to  thofe  of  our  companion,  and  to  curb 
and  conceal  that  prefumption  and  arrogance  fo  natural  to 
the  human  mind.  A  good-natured  man,  who  is  well  edu- 
cated, pradifes  this  civility  to  every  mortal  without  premedi-* 
tation  or  intereft.  But,  in  order  to  render  that  valuable  quality 
general  among  any  people,  it  feems  neceffary  to  affift  the  natural 
difpoiition  by  fome  general  motive.  Where  power  rifes  up- 
VOL.  I.  T  wards 
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wards  from  the  people  to  the  great,  ae  in  all  rcpubUce,  fuch  rc-» 
finements  of  civility  are  apt  to  be  little  fT2£Qakdj  fiace  the 
whole  ftate  are,  by  that  means,  brought  i>fiar  to  a  level,  and 
every  member  of  it  is  rendered,  in  a  great  tneafare,  indepeti^ 
dent  of  another.  The  peopfle  have  the  advantage,  by  the  au- 
thority  of  their  fufFrages :  The  great,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
their  ftation.  But  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  there  is  a  long  train 
t)f  dependence  from  th«  prince  to  the  pealknt,  which  is  not 
great  enough  to  render  property  precarious,  or  deprefs  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  but  is  fufl&cient  to  beget  in  every  one  an 
inclination  to  pleafe  his  fuperiors,  ^uid  to  form  himfelf  upo& 
thofe  models,  which  are  moft  acceptable  to  people  of  conditicm,. 
and  education.  Politenefs  of  manners,  therefore,  arifes  mof^ 
naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts ;  and  where  that  flouriihes,; 
none  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogether:  negleded  or  defpifed. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  prefent  noted  for  want  of 
politenefs*  The  good  manners  of  a  Swiss  civilized  in  Hol- 
land*, is  an  expreiEon  for  rullicity  among  the  FrxnCh*. 
The  English,  in  fome  degree,  fall  under  the  fame  cenfur?„ 
notwithftanding  their  learning  and  genius.  And  if  the  Ve— 
NETiANs  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  they  owe  it,  perhaps, 
to  their  communication  with  the  other  Italians,  moft  of 
whofe  governments  beget  a  dependence  more  than  fuflBcient  for 
civilizing  their  manners. 

*Tis  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning  the  re- 
finements of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  particular :  But  I  am 
apt  to  fufped,  that  the  arts  of  converfation  were  not  brought 

•  C'eft  la  politeflc  d'  an  Suiflc 

En  Holla KDEciviliic-  Rousseau. 

fa 
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{o  near  to  perfedion  among  them  as  the  ^rts  of  writing  and 
compofition.     The  fcurrility  of  the  ancient  orators,  in  many 
inftances,  is  quite  fhoddng,  and  exceeds  all  belief.     Vanity  too 
is  often  not  a  little  ofFenfive  in  authors  of  that  age  * ;  as  well 
as   the  common  licentioufnefs  and  immpdefty  of  their  ftile, 
^icunque  impudicus^  aduher^  ganeo^  manuj  ventre^  pene,  bona 
patria  laceraveraty  lays  Sallust  in  one  of  the  graveft  and 
moft  moral  paflages  of  his  hiftory.     Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam 
Cunnus  feterrima  belli  Caufa^  is  an  expreflion  of  Horace,  in 
tracing  th€  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.     Ovid  and  Lucre- 
tius f  are  almoft  as  licentious  in  their  ftile  as  my  Lord  Ro-^ 
CHESTER ;  though  the  fc^mer  were  fine  gentlemen  and  deli- 
cate writers,  and  the  latter,  from  the  corruptions  of  that  court, 
in  which  he  lived,  feems  to  have  thrown  off  all  regard  to  fliame 
and  decchcy.    Juvenal  inculcates  modefty  with  great  zeal; 
hut  fets  a  very  bad  example  of  it,  if  we  coniider  the  impudence 
of  his  expreflions. 

I  fhall  alfo  be  fo  bold,  as  to  affirm.  That  among  the  ancientSy 
there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  polite  defe- 
rence and  refped,  which  civility  obliges  us  cither  to  exprefs  or 
counterfeit  towards  the  perfons  with  whom  we  converfc.  Ci- 
cero was  certainly  one  of  the  politeft  gentlemen  of  his  age ; 
and  yet  I  muft  confefs  I  have  freqiiently  been  fhocked  with  the 

•  *Tis  needlefs  to  cite  Cicbro  or  Pli  n  y  on  this  head :  They  are  too  much  noted  : 
^t  one  is  a  little  furprised  to  find  Arr i  an,  a  ytry  grave,  judicioiis  writer,  interrupt 
the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of  a  fudden,  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  himfelf  is  as 
eminent  among  the  Greeks  for  eloquence  as  Alexander  was  for  arms.  .  Lib.  i. 

t  This  poet  (See  lib.  4*  1 165)  recommends  a  very  extraordinary  cure  for  love,  and 
what  one  expe£^s  not  to  meet  with  in  fo  elegant  and  philoibphical  a  poem.    It  feems . 
to  have  been  the  original  of  fome  of  Dr.  Swift's  beautiful  and  deanly  images.    The 
ele^ill  Catu  Ltv  s  and  Ph adrus  fall  under  the  fame  ccnfure. 

^  T  2  poor 
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*  • 

*poor  figure  under  which  he  reprefents  his  friend  Att  I  cus,  in 
thofe  dialogues,  where  he  himfelf  is  introduced  as  a  Ijpeaken 
That  learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  whofe  dignity,  though  he 
was  only  a  private  gentleman,  was  inferior  to  that  of  no  one  ia 
Rome,  is  there  fhewn  in  rather  a  more  pitiful  light  than  Phi- 
X  A LETHEs's  friend  in  our  modern  dialogues.  He  is  a  humble 
admirer  of  the  orator,  pays  him  frequent  compliments,  and  re- 
ceives his  inftruftions,  with  all  the  deference  a  fcholar  owes  to 
his  matter*.  Even  Cato  is  treated  in  fomewhat  a  cavalier 
manner  in  the  dialogues  de  fnibus.  And  ^tis  remarkable,  that 
Cicero,  being  a  great  fceptic  in  matters  of  religion,  and  un-- 
willing  to  determine  any  thing  on  that  head  among  the  difFe* 
rent  feds  of  philofophy,  introduces  liis  friends  difputing  con- 
cerning the  being  and  nature  of  the  gods,  while  he  is  only  a 
hearer;  becaufe,  fbrfooth,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety 
for  fo  great  a  genius  as  himfelf,  had  he  fpoke,  not  to  have  fiid 
fome thing  decifive  on  the  fubje£t,  and  have  carried  every  things 
before  him,  as  ht  always  does  on  oth^r  occafious,  Ther^  is 
alio  a  fpirit  of  dialogue  obferved  in  the  eloquent  books  de  Ora^ 
torcy  and  a  tolerable  equality  maintained  ^^mong  the  fpeakers  y 

But  then  thefe  fpeakers  are  the  great  men  of  the  a^e  preceding 
the  author,  and  he  recounts  the  conference  as  only  frpn^ 
hearfay^ 

One  of  the  moft  particular  details  of  a,  re^l  dialogue,  whid^ 
we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  lelated  by  PoLYBiu&j:,  when 
Philip,  king  of  Mac^ipoi^,  a  prince  of  wit  and  parts,  met 

•  Att.  Non  mihi  yi^^Vfkj  ad  beate  vivendam  fatisefTe  virtutena.  Mar.  At  hercul^ 
BftuTO  meo  vidctur;  <qujus  ego  judicium,  pace  tua  dixcirim^  Ipnge  antepono  tuo» 
Tu5<^«  Quaft.  lib.  5. 

t  J«ib.  17, 

witK 
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^th  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politeft  c^Uie  Romans 
a$  we  learn  from  Plutarch  ^7  accompanied  with  ambafladori 
from  ahnoft  all  the  Greek  cities.  The  JEtoli  an  amballador 
very  abrupdy  tells  the  king,  that  he  talked  like  a  fool  or  a  mad-* 
iHan  (x^^/y)  That^s  evident^  lays  his  majefty,  even  to  a  Hind 
man ;  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  blindnefs  of  his  excellency. 
Yet  all  this  paft  not  the  ufual  bounds :  For  the  conference  was 
not  difturbed^  and  Flami-ninus  was  very  well  diverted  with 
thefe  fkokes  of  humour.  At  the  end,  when  Phijlip  craved 
a  little  time  to  confult  with  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  none 
prefent,  the  Roman  general,  being  defiyous  alfo  to  fliew  hie 
wit,  as  the  hiftorian  fays,  t^^s  him,  that  perhaps  the  reqfonj^ 
n»hy  he  had  none  cf  his  friends  nvith  him^  "was  becaufe  he  had 
murdered  them  all ;  which  was  adually  the  c^e^  This  unpro- 
voked {Heoe  of  rufticity  is  not  condemned  by  the  hiftorian, 
caufed  no  farther  xefentment  in  Phi  wp,  than  to  excite  a  Sar-. 
DONiANihiile,  or  what  we  call  a  grin^  and  hindered  him  not 
from  renewing  the  conference  next  day.  Plutarch  *too 
mentions  this  raillery  amongft  ^he  wi^ty  and  agreeably  fayings 
of  Flamininus, 

•Tis  but  an  indiflPereht  compliment,  which  Horace  pays 
<o  his  friend  Grosphus,  in  the  ode  addreffed  to  him.  No  (fne^ 
fays  he,  is  happy  in  every  refpeSl.  And  I  may  perhaps  enjoy 
fome  advant(^esj  vt/hich  you  are  deprived  of  T.qu  pojfefs  great 
riches :  Your  belloiving  heisds  cover  the  Sicilian  plains :  Your 
chariot  is  dratvn  by  thejineji  horfes :  And  y ok  are  arrayed  in 
the  righejl  purple.  But  the  indulgent  fates^  vi^ith  a  f mall  inhe^ 
ritanccy  have  given  ue  afne  genius^  and  have  endowed  me  ivith 


i    * 
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a  C9ntefH^tJhr  the  maligtumt  judgmetas  of  th^  vulgar  *.  Ph  ;k- 
IMIUS  fej:^^  his^  jetton,  EuT  YCHUs^  If  you  intend  to  read  my 
nMrhy  I  Jhall  he  pleafed :  If  nat^  IJIjall^  at  kq/iy  have  the 
advantage  of  pleqfingpofierity^.  I  am  apt  to  Aink  that  a  mo- 
dem poet  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  an  impropriety 
aa  that  which  may  be  obfervcd  in  Virgil's  addrefe  to  Au- 
gustus, when,  after  a  great  deal  of  extravagant  flattery,  and 
after  having  deified  the  emperor,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 

thofe  times,  he,  at  laft,  places  this  god  on  the  fame  level  with 
himfelf.  By  your  gracious  nody  fays  he,  render  my  undertaidng 
profperous ;  and  taking  pity^  together  with  me,  of  the  Swains 
ignorant  of  bufbandryy  heftovj  your  favourable  it^uence  on  this 
^ork:!l^.    Had  men,  in  that  age,  been  accuftomed  to  obferve 

fuch 

f  Nihil  eft  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abftalit  danun  cita  mors  Acrillbm^ 
Longa  TiTHONuM  miniiit  iene£bis» 
St  mihi  fbrfan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 

Porriget  honu 
Te  greges  €entain»  Siculaeque  circmti 
Mugiunt  vaccas :   tibi  tollit,  hinni- 

Tnjn  apta  qaadrigis  eqoa :  te  bis  Afro 
Morice  tin6be 
^  Vefiiont  lanae :  mihi  parva  nira»  Sc 
Spiritum  Graise  tenaem  Camoens 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  Sc  malignum 

Spemere  vtilgus.  Lib<  a*  Oit  i6t 

t  Qsook  fi  leges»  laetabor  $  fin  aatnm  mintif^ 
KU)ebant  certe  quo  fe  obleftent  pofieri. 

}  ^[narofquevUe  micum  miieratot  agrefles 
Ingredere^  Sc  yotis  jam  none  aflbeice  vocari* 

One  would  not  fay  to  a  prince  or  great  man,  "  When  you  and  I  were  in  fuch  a  place, 

<<  we  (aw  fuch  a  thing  happen  :'*  But,  <<  When  you  weit  an  foch  a  pUtce,  I  attended 

'*  you :  And  fuch  a  thing  happened.'' 

Here 
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foch  niceties,  a  writer  fo  delicate  as  Vir^l  woi^d  cert^inlj 
have  given  a  dxflFerent  Oucn  ito  this  fenteoioe.  The  court  of 
Augustus,  however  *  polite,  had  not  yet,  it  £sems,  worn  off 
the  manners  of  the  republic. 


WpLSEY  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of  ivdo^ 
lefice,  in  faying.  Ego  et  R£x  Meuis,  I/mdmy  i^ngy  by  qb^ 
ierving,  ^lutt  this  ex^effion  was  ^xadly  conformable  (0  the 
Latm  idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  bimfelf  befbra 
the  perfon  to  whom,  or  of  whom  he  fpake.  Yet  diis  feems  to 
have  been  an  inftance  of  want  of  civility  amoujg  that  people* 
The  ancients  made  it  a  rule,  Tliat  the  perfon  of  the  greateft 
dignity  flioiild  be  mentioned  firft  in  the  difcourfe :  infomuch,. 
that  ve  find,  the  fpring  of*  a  quarrel  and  jealoufy  between  the 
Romans  and  iEtOLiANs,  to  havebcen  a  poet's  naming  the 
jEtolians  before  theRoMANs,  in  celebrating  a  viftory  gain- 

Here  I.caxinot  fbifbcar  meutioaiog  a  piece  pf  ^Ucacy  qb|ierv«d  in  Francb,  ;i^Juck 
ieems  to  me  exceflbre  and  ridicolous.  Yoa  muft  not  fay^  ^^  That  is  a  very  fine  dog,^ 
^*  Madam,''  But,  '*  Madam>  that  is  a  very  fine  dog."  They  think  it  indecent 
that  thofe  words,.  ^  and  ffr^WlMv,  Should  ^  coi^led-togethev  in  the  fentence ;  ;hougk 
they  have  no  reference  to  each  other  in  the  fenfe* 

After  all>  I  acknowledge,  that  this  reafoning  from  fingle  paiZages  of  ancient  aur 
thors  may  feem  fallacious ;  and  diat  the  foregoing  arguments  cannot  have  great  force, 
but.with  thofe  who  are  well  ad^qu&iitted  .with  tjieie  wdtcrs,  and  jcnow^  tJie  truth  of  the* 
general pofition.  For  inHance,  what  abfurdity  would  it  be  to  aifert,  that  Virgil  un* 
derflood  not  the  force  of  the  terms  he  employs,  and  could  not  ehufe  his  epithets  with 
propriety?  Becaufe.in  the  following  lines,  addrefTed  rffo  to  Augustvs,  he  has. 
failed  in  that  particular,  and  has  afcribed  to  the  Indians  a  quality,  which  feems,  ia 
a  manner,  to  torn  his  hero  into  ridicule. 

— —  Et  te  maxiine  Casar, 

Qui  nunc  extremis  Asia  jam  vidor  in  oris 

imbtlUm  avertis  Romanis  ardbus  Indom.  €eo]^..Lib»  2*. 

ed 
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ed  by  their  imitcd  itms  over  the  MACifioNiANa  K  Thus  Li-* 
VIA  difgnfted  Tiberius  by  placing  her  own  nan»  before  his 
in  an  infccqption  f,^  ^ 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed^  In  like 
manner,  as  modern  polit^nefs,  which  is  naturally  fo  ornamen- 
taU  runs  often  into  affeAation  and  foppery  and  difguife  and  in- 
lincerity ;  fo  the  ancient  fimplicity,  which  is  naturally  fo  ami-r 
able  and  affe^ng,  often  degenerates  into  rufticity  and  abufe^ 
fcurrility  and  obfcenity. 

If  the  fuperiority  itt  politenefs  fhould  be  allowed  to  modern^ 
times,  the  modern  noticms  ai gallantry  and  honour^  the  natural 
produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably  be  ailigned  as 
the  caufes  of  this  refinement.  No  one  denies  thefe  inventions 
to  be  modem  %.  But  ibme  of  the  moft  zealous  partizans  of  the 
ancients,  have  afierted  them  to  be  foppifh  and  ridiculous,  and 
a  reproach  rather  than  credit  to  the  prefent  age  ||.  It  may  here 
be  proper  to  examine  this  queflioUf  with  regard  both  to  gal- 
lantry and  honour.     We  fhall  begin  with  gallantry. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  affeftion  be- 
tween the  fexes,  which  even  in  the  fierceft  and  moft  rapacious 
animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  bodily 
appetite,  but  begets  a  friendfhip  and  mutual  fympathy,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives.     Nay,  even  in  thofe 

•  Plut.  in  vita  Flaminiivi* 
t  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  3.  cap.  64, 

J  InihtStlf'TormintoroiTEK^KCZ^  Cliniai,  whencvtrfccCOiH^sto  town,inffcad[ 
of  waiting  on  his  miilrefs,  fends  for  her  to  come  to  him# 
II  My  Lord  Shaftbsbury,  fee  his  MaraUfisn 

ipecies, 
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fpecka,  where  nature  limits  the  indulgence  of  diis  appetite  to 
one  fea^  and  to  one  d>jed9  and  forms  a  kind  of  marriage  or 
aflbdation  between  a  iingle  male  and  female^  there  is  ^  yet  a  yi-< 
iible  complacefncy  and  benevolence^  whicfi  extends  farther^  and 
mutually  foftens  the  aflFedions  of  the  fexes  towards  each  other  *• 
How  much  more  muft  this  have  place  in  many  where  the  con- 
£nement  of  the  appetite  is  not  natural ;  but  either  is  derived 
accidentally  from  fbme  ftrpng  charm  of  love,  or  arifes  from 
refledions  on  duty  and  convenience  ?  Nothing,  therefore^  can 
proceed  l^s  firom  affedation  than  the  paffion  of  gallantry.  Tis 
natural  in  the  higheft  degree..  Art  and  education,  in  th^  mod 
elegant  courts,  make  no  more  alteration  on  it,  than  oa  all  the 
other  laudable  paflions.  They  only  turn  the  mind  ftior^  to- 
wards it ;  they  refine  it ;  they  polifh  it ;  and  give  it  n  a  propter 
grace  and  expre(fion«  , 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural..    To  correct  fuch 

grofs  vices,  as  lead  us  to  commit  a  real  injury  to  others,  is  the 

« 

part  of  morals,  and  the  objeft  of  the  moft  ordinary  education. 
Wher£  that  is  not  attended  to,  in  fome  degree,  no  human  fo- 
ciety  can  fubfift*  But  in  order  to  render  convcrfation,  and  die 
intercourfe  of  minds  more  eafy  and  agreeable.  Good-manners 
have  been  invented,  and  Tiave  carried  the  matter  fomewhat  far- 
ther.   Whenever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  ^ropenfity  to  any 


\ 


*  Tatti  gfi  altri  animai,  chc  (gno  in  terra, 

O  che  vivon  quieti  &  flan  no  in  pace  ; 
O  fe  vengon  a  riila,  &  fi  fan  gnerra, 

A  la  femina  il  mafcliio  Bon  la  &ce. 
L'  orfa  con  f*  oHb  al  bofco  ficara  erra. 

La  Leonefia  appreflb  il  Leon  giace^ 
Con  Lupo  vire  11  Lupa  ficara. 

Ne  la  Guivenca  ha  del  Tore!  paura. 

Vol*  I.  IJ 
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vkcj  or  »  any  puffion  difagrceablc  to  others,  refilled  bfeediog 
has  taught  men  to  throw  the  biafs  oa  theoppofite  fide,  and  ta 
pitferVe,  in  all  their  behaviour,  die  appearance  g£  featiments^ 
contrary  to  tliofe  which  they  naturally  iittJiae  to.  Thus,  as  w^ 
are  commonly  proud  and  felfiih,  and  apt  to  affume  the  pcefer- 
eAce  above  others,  a  polite  man  learns  to  behave  with  deference 
towards  thofe  with  whom  he  converfes,  and  to'  yield  the  fupe- 
riority  to  them  in  all  the  common  incidents  of  fbciety.  In  like 
manner,  wherever  a  perfon's  fitualion  may  naturally  beget  an;y 
difagreeable  fufpicion  in  him,  ^tis  the  part  of  good-manners  ta 
prevent  it,  by  a  ftudied  dilplay  of  fentiments,  dire^fHy  contrary 
to  thofe  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men  know 
their  infirmities,  and  naturally  dread  contempt  from  the  youth : 
Hence,  well"-educated  youth  redouble  the  inftances  of  refpedt 
and  deference  to  their  elders.  Strangers  and  foreigners  are 
without  protedion :  Hence,  in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive 
the  higheft  civilities,  and  are  intitled  to  the  firft  place  in  every 
company.  A  man  is  lord  in  his  own  family,  and  his  guefts 
are,*  in  a  manner,  fubjeft  to  his  authority:  Hence,  he  is  al- 
ways the  4oweft  perfon  in  the  company ;  attentive  to^  the  wants 
of  every  one ;  and  giving  hftrnfelf  all  the  trouble,  in  order  to 
pleafe,  which  may  not  betray  toa  villble  an  affectation,  or  im— 
pofe  too  much  conftraint  on  his  guefts  *.  Gallantry  is  nothing 
But  an  inftance  of  the  fame  generous  and  refined  attention.  As^ 
nature  has  gjvea  mau:^  the  fuperiority  above  womaft%  hy  endow- 

*  The  freqaent  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  that  ill-bred'  cofiom  of  the  n^i^  of 
the  family's  eating  better  bread  or  drinking  better  wine  at  table,  than  he  afforded  his 
gueftsy  is  bat  an  indifferent  mark  of  the  civility  of  thofe  ages.  See  Juvbnal*  fat.  §. 
Plinii,  lib.  14,  cap.  13*  Alfo  Plinii  £/^«  Lmcian  it  merctde  coniuSth^  Saturnalia^, 
ice.  There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  Europe  at  prefentfo  uncivilized  as  to  adjnit^of  fuch 
a  cuftom. 
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ing  tim  with  greater  ftrength  both  of  mind  and  body ;  'tis  hip 
part  to  alleviate  that  fuperiority,  as  much  as  poilible)  by  the 
'generdity  o£  his  behaviour,  and  by  a  iludied  deference  and 
complaiiance  for  all  her  inclinations  and  opinions*  Barbarous 
nations  difplay  this  fuperiority,  by  reducing  their  females  to 
the  moft  abjea  flavery ;  by  confining  them,  by  beating  them, 
by  felling  them,  by  killing  them*  But  the  male  fex,  among  a 
polite  people,  diicover  their  authority  in  a  more  generous, 
though  not  a  lefs .  evident  manner ;  by  civility,  by  refped,  by 
complaifance,  and,  in  a  word,  by  gallantry.  In  good  com- 
pany, you  need  not  aik.  Who  is  the  mafter  of  the  feaft  ?  The 
man  who  fits  in  the  loweft  place,  and  who  is  always  induftri- 
ous  in  helping  every  one,  is  moft  certainly  the  perfon.  We 
muft  either  condema  all  fuch  inftances  of  generofity^  as  foppiih 
and  aflFeded,  or  admit  of  gallantry  among  the  reft.  The  an- 
dwit MUSCOVITES  wfiddfcd  their  wivqs  with  a  whip,  inftead 
<^  a  wedding-riijg.  The  iaxne  people,  in  their  own  houfee, 
todk  always-  the  prcccd^icy  ibo^e  fbreigAerSf  .-eyen  *  foreign 
ambafifedew.  Thefe  two  lAftaacee  sA  their  geaenrfity  and  po- 
litcngfe  aj«  much  <rf  ^  piece*  * 

Gallantry  is  not  lefs  confiftent  with  nvifdom  zxA,  prudence^ 
than  with  nature  and  generojtty ;  and  when  under  proper  regu- 
lations,  contributes  more  than  any  oth?r  invention,  to  the  en^ 
iertainment  and  improvement  of  the  youth  of  both  Ibxes,  '  In  all 
vegetables,  *tis  pbferyable,  that  the  flower  and  the, feed  are  al- 
ways  connedled  jtogether ;  an4  in  like  manner,  among  every 
'  fpecies  of 'animals,  nature  has  founded  on  tKe  love  between  the 
fcxes  their  fweeteft  and  heft  enjoyment.     But  the  fatisfadidn 

*  Sec  Helat/on  tfih  h  tmbfifftcs^  hj  ihe  carl  of  Ca  r  1. 1  s  l  e» 
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of  the  bodUy  appetite  is  not  alone  of  great  value ;  and  eveni-- 
among  brute  creatures,  we  find,  that  their  play  and  dalliance, 
and  other  expreffions  of  fondnefs,  form  the  greateft  part  of  the 
entertainment.  la  rational  bemgs,  we  muft  certainly  admit 
the  mind-  for  a^  confideraWe  ihare.  Were  we  to  rob  the  feaft  of' 
all  its  garniture  of  reaifon,  difcourfe,  fympathy,  friendfliip,  and 
g^iety^  what  remains  would  fcarce  be  worth  acceptance^  in  the 
jiidgment  of  ihe  truly  elegant  and  livxuriousw 

What  better  fthool  for  manaers,  than  the  company  of"  vir— 
tuous  women ;  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  pl'eafe  muft  in— 
fenfibly  polilh  the  mind",,  where  the  example  of  the  female  foft>- 
ncfs  andmodefty  muft  communicate  itfelTto  their  admirers,  and. 
where  the  delicacy  of  that  fex  puts  everyone  on  his  gpard,  left: 
he  give  offence  by  any  breach  of  decency  I. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  diarader  of  the  fair-{ex  was^  coti^- 
fidered  as  altogether  domefiic,.  nor  were  they  regarded  a^  part 
of  die  polite  worldi  or  of  goo4r<ompany.  Thisj  jperhaps,  is: 
the  true.reafon  why  die  ancients  have  not  left  us- one  piece  of 
pleafantry,  that  is  excellent^  (unlefs  one  may  except  tlie  ban- 
quet of  XSNOPHON,  and  the  dialogues. of  Lucian)  thought 
many  of  theii:  feribusi  compofitions  are  altogether  inimitable*. 
Ho&  A  G.K  condemns  the  co&rie  railkries. and  cold  Jefts  of  Plau^- 
TVS :  But^  though  the  tnoA  esSf^  agreeaUe,  and  judicious^ 
^ter  in  Ae  world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule,  very  ftriking; 
€^r  refined?  This,  there£bre,.  is  one  confiderable.improvement,v 
which  the  polite  arts  have  received  from,  gallantry,,  and.  from: 
oourts,  where  it  firft  arofe.. 

The  point  of  bonour^  or.  dueUing,.  is4i.modem  invention^  as^ 
If jdl  as  gallantry ;  and  by  fomei  efteemed.  equally  ufeful  for  ike: 

Defining: 
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^3tefini^g  of  manners :   But  how  it  has  contributed  to  that  cffed, 
1  am  at  a  bfs  to  determine.     Converfationt  among  thie  greateft 
TTuftics,  is  itot  commonly  infefted  with  fiich  rudends  as  can  give 
occafion  to  xluels,  even  according  to  the  moft  refined  laws  of' 
«this  iantaftic  honour ;  and  as  to  the  pther  fmall  indecencieS9  ^ 
which  are  the  moft  ofi^enfive,  becaufe  the  moft  frequent,  they 
-can  never  be  cured  by  the  pradice  of  duelling.     But  thefe  no- 
tions are  not  only  ujilefs :   They  are  alio  pfrnicious.     By  fepa-51^ 
rating  the  man  of  honour  from  the  man  of'vTrtue,  the  greateft    f 
profligates  have  got  fomething.  to  valbe  themfelVes  upon,  andi 
have  been  abfo  to  keep  themielves  in  countenance,    thought 

guilty  of  the  moft  iHameful  and'  moft  dangerous  vices.     They 

« 

are  debauchees,  fpend-thriftsj  and'  never  pay  a  farthing  they  - 
owe :    But  they  are  men  of  honour ;  and  therefore  are  to  be 
received  as  gentlemen  in  all  companiea. 

There  ace  fome  of  the  parer  of  modem  honour^  which  are  jitei 
moft  eifential  parts  of  morality;  fuch  a& 'fidelity,  the  obfervi^g; 
promifes,  and.  telling  trutlu  Thefe  points  of  honbiu:.  Mr.  Ax>«- 
DI50N  had  iahis  eye  when  he  made  JuBA-iay^. 

Honou/^s  afacred  tyt^  -the  lMO§f4ii^r^ 

The  nohU  miiuPs  ^ijHtigmijfbing  perfeffion^, 

That  mdi  tmi ftttf^thcns  ^rtue  when  it  metis  her^ . 

jihd  imitates  hef  anions  where Jhe^s  not: 

It  ought  not  to  he /ported  with* 

Thefe  lines  are  very  beautSfbl :  But  lam^afiraKli  that  Mr.  AD-- 
sisoN  has  here  been  guilty  of  that  impropfiety  txf  fentiinent,. 
with  which,  on  other  occafions,  he  has  ibjuftly  reproached  oiu: 
poets.    The  ancients  certainly  never  had  any  notion  of  honour- 
as  diftmift  firom  w/ir^i. 
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But,  to  return  from  this  digreflion,  I  fliall  advance  it  as  « 
fourth  obfervation  on  this  fubjed,  of  the  rife  and  progress  of  the 
arts  and  fciences.  That  nvhen  the  arts  andfciences  come  to  per^ 
fe^ion  in  anyjiate^  from  that  moment  they  naturally,  or  rather 
necejffuriiy  decline,  and  feldom  or  never  revive  in  that  natioff^ 
njubere  they  formerly  fiouri/hed. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  this  maxim,  though  conformable 

f  , 

,to  experience,  may,  at  firft  fight,  be  efteemed  very  contrary  to 

-reafon.     If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind  be  the  fame  in  all 

ages,  and  in  almoft  all  countries,  (as  I  am  of  opinion  it  is)  it 

muft  very  much  forward  and  cultivate  this  genius,  to  be  poffef- 

fed  of  CKSiGt  patterns  in  every  sort,  which  may  regulate  the  tafte, 

and  fix  the  objects  of  imitation.     The  models  left  us  by  the  an- 

cients  gave  birth  to  all  the  irts  about  5KX)  years  ago,  and  haYe 

mightily  advanced  their  progrefs  in  every  country  of  Europe  : 

Why  had  Ifhey  not  a  like  ^flfeft  during  the  reign  of  TfiAjAN 

aind  his  fucccflprs,  when  ^thdy  were  much  more  entire,   aiid 

•'Were  flill  admired  and  ftudied  by  f he  whole  world  ?  So  late  as 

the  emperor  JusTf  niaK,  tlie  PCET,  hy  way  of  diftinftioti, 

was  underftood,  among  the  GR££KSr  to  be  Homer  ;  among 

the  RoMAKs,  Virgil.     Such  admiration  ftill  remained  for 

thefe  divine  Geniufes ;  though  no  poet  had  appeared  for  many 

centuries,  who  could  juftly  pretend  to  have  imitated  ih^m,  . 

A  man's  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of  4us  life,  as 
.  much  unknown  to  himfdf  as  to  odier-s,  and  'tie-only  itfi^r  frfe- 
queqt  .trials,  attended  with.fiiccefs,  chat  be  daces  think  himielf 
equal  to  thofe  undertakings,  in  w^ch  they  who  have  fuceecded, 
have  fixed  the  admiration  of  mankind.  .  If  his  own.  nation  he 
already  poiTefled  of  many  models  of  elo<|uenceb  he  isaturally 

compares 
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♦ompare^  his  ownjuvenile  tfrercifes  with  thefe }  and  being  feiw 
iihie  of  the  iafinite  difpr(^rtion  between  them,  is  difedtMrage^ 
from  any  further  attempts,  and  neter  aims  at  a  rivalfliip  with 
thofe  authors,  whom  he  £3  much  admires^  A  noble  emulations 
JB  the  fource  of  every  excellence.  Admiration  and  modefty  na-r 
turally  cxtinguifh  this  emulation.  And  no  one  i&  fo  liable  to  ao^ 
.exccfs  of  admiration  and  modefty^  aa  a  truly  great  genius,    . 

y 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greateft  encourager  of  the  noble  arts 
is  praife  and  glory.  A  writer  is  animated  with  new  force, 
when  he  hears  the  applaufes  of  the  world  for  his  former  pro^ 
duftions ;  and,  being  roufed  by  fuch  a  motive,  he  often  reaches 
a  pitch  of  perfedion,  which  is  equally  furprizing  to  himfelf,  and 
to  his  readers.  But  when  the  pofls  of  honour  are  all  occupied^ 
his  firft  attempts  are  but  coldly  received  by  the  public ;  being 
compared  to  productions,  which  are  both  in  themfelves  more 
excellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage  of  an  eftablilhed  re- 
putation. Were  Moliere  andCoRNEiLLE  to  bring  upoa 
the  ftage  at  prefent  their  early  produdions,  which  were  formerly 
&>  well  received  J  it  would  difcourage  the  young  poets, '  to  fee 
the  indifference  and  difdain  of  the  pid>lic.  The  ignorance  of 
die  age  alone  could  have  given  admiflion  to  the  Prince  of  T  Y  R  e  ; 
fcujt  'tis  to  that  we  owe  the  Moor :  Had  Everyman  in  his  humour 

been  rejefted,  we  had  never  feen  Vol  pone. 

« 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  nation^  to 
have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours  in  too  great  per- 
fection. This  extinguifhes  emulation,  and  fmks  the  ardour  of^ 
the-g6nerous  youth.  So  many  models  of  Italian-^ painting 
bK)ught  into  Britain,  inftead  of  exciting  o\ir  artifts,  is  the 
caufc  of  their  fmall  progrefs  in  that  noble  art.    The  fame,  per- 

i  haps^ 


IS* 
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hapSi  was  the  cafe  of  Rome,  when  it  received  the  arts  from 
Or££C£.  That  multitude  of  polite  produdions  in  the 
French  language,  difperfed  all  over  Germany  and  the 
North,,  ^hinder  thefe  nations  from  cultivating  their  own  Ian** 
^uagd^  and  keep  them  ftill  dependent  on  their  neighbours  for 
thofe  elegant  entertainments.  . 

Tis  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every  kind  of 
^vriting,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration*  But  befided^ 
that  they  were  wrote  in  languages,  which  were  known  only  to 
the  learned ;  befides^  this,  I  fay,  the  comparifbn  is  not  fo  per- 
feft  nor  intire  Jbetween  modern  wits,  and  thofe  who  lived  in  {f^ 
remote  an  age.  Had  Waller  been  born  in  Rome,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiber  i  us,  his  firft  produdions  had  been  defpifed, 
^hen  compared  to  the  liniflied  odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this 
Ifland  the  fupcriority  of  the  Roman  poet  diminifhed  nothing- 
from  the  fame  of  the  English.  We  efteemed  ourfelves  fuffi-^ 
ciently  happy,  that  our  climate  and  language  could  produce  but 
a  faint  copy  of  fo  excellent  an  original. 

In  ihort,  the  arts  and  fciences,  like  fome  plants,  require  a 
frefh  foil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be,  and  however 
you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will  never,  when  once 
^xhaufted,  produce  any  thing  that  is  perfeQ:  or  imiihed  in  the 
mad. 
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"TpIS  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that  hi* 
^  utmoft  art  and  induftry  can  never  equal  the  itxeaneft  o£ 
nature's  produi^ons,  either  for  beauty  or  value*  Art  i^  only 
the  underworkman,  and  is  employed  to  give  a  few  ftrokes  of 
^nbelliflimcnt  to  thofe  pieces,  which  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  mafter.  Some  of  the  drapery  may  be  of  his  drawing ;  lout 
he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  may  make 
a  fuit  of  clothes :  But  nature  muft  produce  a  man. 

* 

Even  in  thofe  produdions,  which  are  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  nobleft  of  the  kind  are  beholden 
for  their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy  influence  of  nature* 
To  the  Oejirum  or  native  enthufiafm  of  the  poets,  we  owe 
whatever  is  admirable  in  their  produ<flions.  The  greateft  ge- 
nius, where  nature  at  any  time  fails  him  (for  (he  is  not  equal) 
throws  afide  the  lyre,  and  hopes  not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to 
reach  that  divine  harmony,  which  muft  proceed  from  her  in- 

^  Or,  ^hi  man  ofeUgana  and  ph  a  Jure,  The  intention  of  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing; eflays  is  not  fo  much,  to  explain  accurately  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient  ie6ls  cf 
philofophy,  as  to  deliver  the  fentiments  of  feels,  that  naturally  form  themlclves  in 
the  world,  and  entertain  difierent  ideas  of  human  life  and  of  happinjcfs.  1  hare  given 
each  of  them  the  name  of  the  philofbphical  fe^,  to  which  it  bears  the  greotfll 
affinity. 

Vox.  \.  X  fplration 
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fpiration  alone.  How  poor  are  thofe  fbngs^  where  a  happy 
iiow  of  fancy  has  not  furnifhed  materials  for  art  to  embellUh 
and  refine ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitlefs  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  fo  ridicu- 
lous, as  that  which  the  fevere  philofbphers  have  undertaken, 
the  producing  an  artificial  happinefs^  and  making  us  be  pleafed 
l)y  rules  of  reafon,  and  by  refledion.  Why  did  none  of  them 
claim  the  reward,  which  Xerxes  promifed  to  him,  who  could 
invent  a  new  pleafure?  Unlefs,  perhaps,  they  invented  fo 
many  pleafures  for  their  own  ufe,  that  they  defpifed  riches, 
and  flood  in  no  need  of  any  enjoyments,  which  the  rewards  of 
that  monarch  could  procure  them.  I  am  apt,  indeed,  to  think, 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  fumifh  the  Persian  court  with 
a  new  pleafure,  by  prefenting  U  with  fo  new  and  unufual  an 
objedt  of  ridicule.  Their  fpeculations,  when  confined  to  the- 
ory, and  gravely  delivered  in  the  fchools  of  Greece,  might 
excite  admiration  in  their  ignorant  pupils :  But  the  attempting 
to  reduce  fuch  principles  to  practice  would  foon  have  betrayed 
-their  abfurdity. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reafon,  and  by  rules  of 
art.  You  muft,  then,  create  me  anew  by  rules  of  art.  For  on 
my  original  frame  and  ftrudure  ^oes  my  happinefs  depend. 
But  you  want  power  to  efied  this ;  and  ikill  too,  I  am  aftaid : 
Nor  can  I  entertain  a  lefs  opinion  of  nature^s  wifdom  than  of 
yours.  And  let  her  condu^  the  machine,  which  fhe  has  fo 
wifely  framed.  I  find  that  I  ihould  only  ipoil  it  by  my  tam- 
pering. 

To  what  purpofe  ihould  I  pretend  to  r^^te,  refine,  or  in-» 
vigorate  any  of  thofe  Iprings  or  piindples,  which  nature  has 

impknted 
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implanted  in  mc  ?  Is  this  the-road  by  which  I  muft  reach  hap- 
pioeis  ?  But  happinefs  implies  eafe,  contentment,  repofe,  and 
pleafure ;  not  watchfulnefs,  care,  and  fatigue.  The  health  of 
my  body  confifts  in  the  facility  with  which  all  its  operations  are 
performed.  The  ftomach  digefts  the  aliments  :  The  heart  cir- 
culates the  blood :  The  brain  feparates  and  refines  the  fpirits  : 
And  all  this  without  my  concerning  myfelf  in  the  matter.  When 
by  my  will  alone  I  can  flop  the  blood,  as  it  runs  with  impetuofity 
along  its  canals,  then  may  I  hope  to  change  the  courfe  of  my  fen- 
timents  and  paffions.  In  vain  fliould  I  ftrain  my  facuUies,  and  en- 
deavour  to  receive  pleafure  from  an  objefl:,  which  is  not  fitted  by 
nature  to  afFed  my  organs  with  delight.  I  may  give  myfelf  pain 
by  my  fruitlefs  endeavours,  but  fhall  never  reach  any  pleafure. 

Away  then  with  all  thofe  vain  pretences  of  making  ourfelves 
happy  within  ourfelves,  of  feafting  on  our  own  thoughts,  of  be- 
ing fatisfied  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  well-doing,  and  of  defpi- 
fmg  all  afliftance  and  all  fupplies  from  external  objeds.  This 
is  the  voice  of  Pr  i  d e,  not  of  N  a t ur  e.  And  it  were  well,  if 
even  this  pride  could  fupport  itfelf,  and  communicate  a  real  m- 
nvard  pleafure,  however  melancholy  or  fevere.  But  this  im- 
potent pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the  outjide ;  and 
with  infinite  pains  and  attention  compofe  the  language  and 
countenance  to  a  philoibphical  dignity,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart,  mean  while,  is  empty  of  all  en- 
joyment :  And  the  mind,  unfupported  by  its  proper  objeds, 
finks  into  the  deepeft  forrow  and  dejedion.  Mferable,  but 
vain  mortal !  Thy  mind  be  happy  within  itfelf!  With  what 
xefources  is  it  endowed  to  fill  fb  immenfe  a  void,  and  fupply  the 
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place  of  aE  thy  bodily  knk^  wcyi  faculties  ?   Caa  thy  hcadi  ftio^ 

fift  without  thy  otheji  sciembeirs  ?    In  fuch  a  fituatioa^ 

What  fooli/h  figure  mufi  it  make  ? 
Do  nothing  elfe  hut  fleep  and  ake. 

Into  fuch  a  lethargy,  or  fuch  a  melancholy,  muft  thy  mmd  he 
plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  occupations  aiZbd  enjoyments*. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  conftraint. 
Confine  me  not  within  myfelf ;  but  point  out  to  me  thofe  ob- 
jects and  pleafures>  which  afford  the  chief  enjoyment*  But 
why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud  and  ignorant  fages,  to  Ihew  me 
the  road  to  happinefs  ?  Let  me  confult  my  own  paflions  and  in^ 
clinations.  In  them  muft  I  read  the  didates  of  nature ;  not  in 
your  frivolous  difcourfes* 

But  fee,  propitious  to  my  wifhes,  the  divine,  the  amiable 
Pleasure*,  the  fupreme  Love  of  GODS  and  men,  ad- 
vances towards  me.  At  her  approach,  my  heart  beats  with 
genial  heat,  and  every  fenfe  and  every  faculty  is  diffolved  in 
joy ;  while  fhe  pours  around  me  all  the  embellilhments  of  the 
fpring,  and  all  the  treafures  of  the  autumn.  The  melody  of 
her  voice  charms  my  ears  with  the  fofteft  mufic,  as  fhe  invites 
me  to  partake  of  thofe  delicious  fruits,  which  with  a  fmile  that 
diffufes  a  glory  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  fhe  prefents  to» 
me.  The  fportive  Cup  i  ds,  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their 
odoriferous  wings,  or  pour  on  my  head  the  moft  fragrant  oils, 
or  offer  me  their  fparkling  ne<Star  in  golden  goblets.  O  !  for 
ever  let  me  fpread  my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  rofes,  and  thus,  thus 

♦  DiaVeluftas^    Luc  ret. 
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feel  the  delicious  moments,  with  foft  and  downy  fteps,  glide 
$long.  But  cruel  chance  !  Whither  do  you  fly  fo  faft  ?  Why 
do  my  ardent  wifhes,  and  that  load  of  pleafures,  under  which 
you  labour,  rather  haften  than  retard  your  unrelenting  pace  ? 
Suffer  me  to  enjoy  this  foft  fepofe,  after  all  my  fatigues  in 
fearch  of  happinefc.  Suffer  me  to  fatiate  myfelf  with  thefe  de- 
licacies, after  the  pains  of  fo  long  and  fo  foolifh  an  abflinence. 

But  it  will  not  do»     The  rofes  have  loft  their  hue :  The  fruit 
its  flavour :     And  that  delicious  vnncy  whofe  fumes,    fo  late, 
intoxicated  all  my  fenfes  with  fuch  delight,  now  folicits  in  vain 
die  fated  palate,     Pleafure  fmiles  at  my  languor^     She  beckens 
her  fHler,  Virtue^  to  come  to  her  alfiftance.     The  gay,  the  fro~ 
lie  Virtue  obferves  the  call^  and  brings  along  the  v^hole  troop . 
of  my  jovial  friends.     Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear 
companions;  to  thefe  fiiady  bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious  re- 
paft.     Your  prefence  has  reftored  to  the  rofe  its  hue,  and  to  the 
fruit  its  flavour.     The  vapours  of  this  fprightly  nedar  now 
again  play  around  my  heart ;  while  you  partake  of  my  delights, 
and  difcover  in  your  chearful  looks,  the  pleafure  which  you  re- 
ceive from  my  happinefs  and  fatisfadion.     The  like  do  I  receive 
from  "yours;    and  encouraged  by  your  joyous  prefence,  fhall 
again  rexxew  the  feaft,  with  which,  from  too  much  enjoyment,, 
my  fenfes  were  well  nigh  fated;  while  the  mind  kept  not  pace 
with  the  body,  nor  afforded  relief  to  her  over-burthened  partner. . 

In  our  chearful  difcourfes,  better  than  in  the  formal  reafon- 
ioga  of  the  fchools,  is  true  wifdom  to  be  found.     In. our  friend- 
ly endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow  debates  of  ftatefmen 
and  pretended  patriots,  does  true  virtue  difplay  itfelf.     Forget-- 
fill  of  the  paftj  iecurc  of  the  future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  pre- 
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fent ;  and  while  we  yet  poffefs  a  beings  let  us  fix  fome  good^ 
beyond  the  power  of  fate  or  fortune.  To-morrow  will  bring  its 
own  pleafures  along  with  it :  Or  fhould  it  difappoint  our  fojid 
wifhes,  we  fhall  at  leaft  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  reflefting  on  the 
pleafures  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  diflbnance  of  Bac- 
chus, and  of  his  revellers,  fhould  break  in  upon  this  enter- 
tainment, and  confoun^  us  with  their  turbulent  and  clamorous 
pleafures.  The  fprightly  mufes  wait  around ;  and  with  their 
charming  fymphony,  fufficient  to  fofteh  the  wolves  and  tygers 
of  the  favage  defert,  infpire  a  foft  joy  into  every  bofom.  Peace, 
harmor\y,  and  concord  reign  in  this  retreat ;  nor  is  the  filence 
ever  broke  but  by  the  muiic  of  our  ibngs«  or  the.chearful  accents 
of  our  friendly  voices. 

But  hark!  the  favourite  of  the  mufes,  the  gentle  Damon, 
flxikes  the  lyre;  and  while  he  accompanies  its  harmonious 
notes  with  his  more  harmonious  fong,  he  infpires  us  with  the 
fame  happy  debauch  of  fancy,  by  which  he  is  himfelf  tranf- 
ported.  "  Ye  happy  youth,'*  he  fmgs,  "  Ye  favoured  of  hea- 
ven *,  while  the  wanton  fpring  pours  upon  you  all  her 
blooming  honours,  let  not  glory  feduce  you,  with  her  de- 
*'  lufive  blaze,  to  pafs  in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  fea- 
**  fon,  this  prime  of  life.  Wifdom  points  out  to  you  the  road 
*'  to  pleafure :  Nature  too  beckens  you  to  follow  her  in  that 
**  fmooth  and  flowery  path.     Will  you  fhut  your  ears  to  their 

•  An  imitation  of  the  Syrens  fong-inTAsso. 
"  O  Giovinetti,  mentre  Aprilb  &  Maggio 
**  V  ammantan  di  fiorite  &  verdc  fpoglie,"  &c. 

Giurefalemme  liberata,  Canu  14. 
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*^  commanding  vdice  ?  Will  you  harden  your  heart  to  their 
^  foft  allurements  ?  Oh^  deluded  mortals^  thus  to  lofe  your 
^^  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  fo  invaluable  a  prefeut*  to  triflb 
^  with  fo  perifhing  a  bleiOng.  Contemplate  well  your  recom-* 
*^  pence.  Cionfider  that  glory,  which  fo  allures  your  proud 
•*  hearts,  and  feduces  you  with  your  own  praifes.  ^Tis  an 
^^  echo,  a  drtam,  nay  the  ihadow  of  a  dream,  which  is  difli- 
**  pated  by  every  wind,  and  loft  by  every  contrary  breath  of 
**  the  ignorant  and  ill-judging  multitude.  You  fear  not,  that 
even  death  itfelf  Ihall  ravife  it  from  you*  But  behold !  while 
you  are  yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it ;  ignorance  ne* 
gle£ts  it;  nature  enjoy*  it  not;  fancy  alone^  renouncing 
every  pteafure,  receives  thfe  airy  recompence,  empty  and 
**  unftable  as  herfelf.*^ 

Thus  the  hours  pais  unperceived  along,  and  lead  in  their 
wanton  train  all  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  all  the  joys  of  har- 
mony and  fnendfhip.  Smiling  innocence  clofes  the  procefllon ; 
and  while  fhe  prefents  herfelf  to  our  raviflied  eyes,  fiie  embel- 
lifhes  the  whole  fcene,  and  renders  the  view  of  thefe  pleafures 
as  tranfporting,  after  they  have  paft  us,  as  when,  with  laughs 
ing  countenances,  they  wese  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  fun  has  funk  bdow  the  horifon.;  anddarknefs  ileal- 
ing  filently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature  in  an  imiverfal> 

fliade.  ^*  Rejoice,  my  friends,  eontihue  your  repaft,  or  change 
**  it  for  foft  repofe.  Though  abfent,  your  joy  or  your  tranquil- 
^  lity  fhall  flfflHbe  mine.**  But  ivbitber  do  you  go  ?  Or  what 
new  pleafures  call  you  from  ourfociety  ?  Is  there  aught  agreeable 
nvithout  your  friends  ?  Afidcmt  aught  pleafe^  in  nvhich  ive  par-^ 
take^  not  ?   **  Yes,  my  fiiends ;  the  joy,  which  I  now  leek,  ad- 
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•**  mits  not  of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I  wifh  your  ab* 
^^  fence :  And  here  alone  can  I  find  a  fuffident  compenfation 
**  for  the  lofs  of  your  fociety/* 

But  I  have  not  advanced  far  through  the  fhades  of  the  thick 
wood,  which  fpreads  a  double  night  around  me,  ere,  methinks, 
I  perceive  through  the^loom  the  charming  C-«lia,  the  miftrefs 
of  my  wifhes,  who  wanders  impatient  through  the  grove,  and 
preventing  the  appointed  hour,  filendy  chides  my  tardy  fteps. 
But  the  joy,  which  flie  receives  from  my'prcfence,  beft  pleads 
my  excufe ;   and  diffipating  every  anxious  and  every  angry 
thought,  leave  room  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and  rapture. 
With  what  words,  my  fair  one,  fliall  I  exprefs  my  tendernefs, 
or  defcribe  the  emotions  which  now  warm  my  tranfported  bo- 
fom !    Words  are  too  faint  to  defcribe  my  love  ;    {md  if,  alas  ! 
you  feel  not  the  fame  flame  within  you,  in  vain  fliall  I  endea- 
-  Tour  to  convey  to  you  a  juft  conception  of  it.     But  your  every 
word  and  every  motion  fuffice  to  remove  this  doubt ;  and  while 
they  exprefs  your  paflion,  ferve  alfo  to  enflame  mine.     How 
amiable  this  folitude,  this  filence,  this  darknefs !    No  objeds 
now  importune  the  raviflied  foul.     The  thought,  the  fenfe,  all 
full  of  nothing  but  our  mutual  happinefs,  wholly  poffefs  the 
mind,  and  convey  a  pleafure,  which  deluded  mortals  vainly  feek 
for  in  every  other  enjoyment. 

But  why  does  your  bofom  heave  with  thefe  fighs,  while 
tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?  Why  diftrad  your  heart  with 
fuch  vain  anxieties  ?  Why  fo  often  afk  me,  Honv  long  my  lo've 
J}j  all  yet  endure?  Alas,  my  C^elia,  can  I  refolve  this  quef- 
tion  ?  Do  I  knoiv  hoiv  long  my  life  Jh all  yet  endure  ?  But  does 
this  alfo  difturb  your  tender  bread  ?    And  is  the  image  of  our 

frail 
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frail  mortality  for  ever  prefent  with  you,  to  throw  a  d^mp  ou 
your  gayeft  hours,  and  poifon  even  thofe  joys  which  love  in- 
fpires  ?  Q)nfider  rather,  that  if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  tran- 
fitory,  we  fhould  well  employ  the  prefent  moment,  and  lofe  no 
part  of  fo  periihable  an  exiftence.  Yet  a  little  moment  and  thefe 
{hall  be  no  more.  We  fliall  be,  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Not 
a  memory  of  us  be  left  upon  earth ;  and  even  the  fabulous 
fliades  below  will  not  afford  ua  a  habitation.  Our  fruitlefs  an- 
xieties, our  vain  projeSs,  our  uncertain  fpeculatibns  ftiall  all 
be  fwallowed  up  and  loft.  Our  prefent  doubts,  concerning  the 
original  caufe  of  all  things,  muft  never,  alas !  be  refolved. 
This  alone  we  may  be  certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind 
prefide  over  the  imiverfei  he  muft  be  pleaied  to  fee  us  fulfil  the 
ends  of  our  being,  and  enjoy  that  pleafure,  for  which  alone  wc 
•were  created.  Let  this  refledion  give  eafe  to  your  anxious 
thoughts ;  but  render  not  your  joys  too  ferious,  by  dwelling 
for  ever  upon  it  'Tis  fufficient,  once,  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  philofophy,  in  order  to  gine  an  unbounded  lodfe  to  love 
and  jolHty,  and  remove  all  the  fcruples  of  a  vain  fuperitition  : 
But  while  youth  and  paffion,  my  fair-onet  prompt  our  eager 
defires,  we  muft  find  gayer  fubje^  of  difcoiur&t  to  intermix 
with  thefe  amorous  careffesu 
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TH  ER  E  id  this  <)bTi<>U8  and  miteml  diffierence  in  the  con- 
diift  of  Mature,  with  regard  to  man  and  other  animals, 
Aat  having  endowed  the  former  with  a  fublime  celeftial  ipirit, 
and  having  given  him  an  affinity  with  fujjetior  beings,  Ihe 
allows  not  fuch  noble  f^urultiefe  to  lie  lethargic  or  idle ;  but  tirgeti 
him,  by  neceffity,  to  lemploy^  iMi  €very  wnei^ncc,  his  utmoft 
art  and  indufiry,  Bru«£  Creatures  have  many  of  their  neccffitics 
fupplied  by  naoore)  bdng  tlotithed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent 
ptowcnt  4f  All  tMngi  I  Attd  Whtre  their  own  indufifj  is  requifite 
Kki  any  >ocoafidii,  iiattt^^  by  im^nting  inflin^,  ilifl  fuppHes 

them  wlA  the^f^  attdigtddefe'thcm  to  theii-  good,  by  hw  un- 
&i\}^^  ^ecepts.  But  mart,  ■es^jpoled  nafced  and  indigentto  the 
rude  elements,  rifes  flowly  from  that  hel|)lef8  ftate,  by  the  care 
and  vigilance  of  his  parents ;  and  having  attained  his  utmoft 
growth  and  perfedlion,  reaches*  only  a  capacity  of  fubfifting, 
by  his  own  care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing  is  fold  to  Ikill 
and  labour ;  and  where  nature  furnifhes  the  materials,  they  are 
ftill  rude  and  unfinilhed,  till  induftry,  ever  aftive  and  intelli- 
gent,  refines  them  from  their  btute  ftate,  and  fits  thein  for  hu- 
man ufe  and  convenience. 

*  Or  the  man  of  aftion  and  virtue. 

Ac- 
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Acknowlegc,  therefore,  Q  man,  the  beneficence  of  nature : 
For  fhe  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which  fupplies  all  thy 
neceffities.  But  let  not  indolence,  under  the  falfe  appearance 
of  gratitude,  pejtfuade  thee  to  reft  contented  with  her  prefents. 
Wouldeft  thou  return  tp  the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  the 
open  fky  for  thy  covering*  and  to  ftones  and  clubs  for  they  de^ 
fence  againft  the  juveoous  anim?ils  of  the  d^fert  ?  Then  return 
alfo  to  thy  favage  manners,  to  thy  timorous  fuperftition,  to  thy 
brutal  ignorance ;  and  fink  thyfelf  below  thofe  animals,  whofe 
condition  thou  admireft,  and  wouldeft  fo  fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee  art  and  intelli- 
gence, 'has  filled  the  whole  globe  with  materials  for  thefe  ta- 
"lents  to  work  upon :   Hearken  to  her  voice,  which  fo  plainly 
tells  thee,  that  ^ou  thyfelf  Ihouldeft  aMb  be  Ae  obje^  of  thy 
-ittduftry,  and  that  by  art  and  attention  fliou  canft  alone  acquire 
•that  ability,  Which  will-raife  tliee  to  thy  proper  ftation  in  the^ 
-imiverie.     Behold  this  artizan^  4(^ho  converts  a  rude  and  ftiape- 
lefe  ^one  into  a  noble  metal;  and  molding  that  metal  by  his 
cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  ware  by-mjtgic,  every  weapon  for 
his  defence,  and  every  utenfil  for  his  convenience.     He  has 
not  this  ftdll  from  nature:   Ufe  and  pradice  hath  taught  it 
•him :    And  if  thou  wouldeft  emulate  his  fuccefe,  thou  muft 
^follow  his  laborious  footfteps. 

3ut  while  thou  ambitioujly  sSpivc^to  the  perfe^ng  thy  bodily 

powers  and  faculties^  wouldeft  thou  meanly  negle<3:  thy  mind, 

and  from  a  prepofterous  floth,  leave  it  ftill  rude  and  uncut- 

-tivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands. of  nature?     Far  be  fuch 

folly  and  negligence  from  every  rational  being.     If  natiu*e  has 

"been  frugal  in  her  gifts  and  endowments,  there,  is  the  more 

y  8  need 
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need  of  art  to  fiipply  her  defcfts.  If  (he  has  been  generous^ 
arfd  liberal,  know  that  fee  ftill  experts  induftry  and  application 
on  our  part,  and  revenges  herfelf  in  proportion-  to  our  negligent 
ingratitude.  The  richeft  genius,  like  the  moft  fertile  foil, 
when  uncultivated,  flioots  up  mto  the  rankeft  weeds ;  and  inftead, 
'  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleafure  and  ufe  of  man,  produces, 
to  its  flothful  owner,  the  moft  abundant  crop  of  poifons*. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  induftry,,is  the  attainment  of 
HappinefSi.     For  this  were  arts  invented,  fciences  cultivated, 
laws  ordained,  and  focieties  modelled,  by  the  profoundeft  wif- 
dom  of  patriots  and  legiflato^rs*     Even  the  lonely  favage,  who- 
Ue&  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  and  the  fury 
of  the  wild  beafts,  forgets  not,  for  a  moment,  this  grand  ob- 
jeft  of  his  being.     Ignorant  as  he  is  of  every  art  of  life,  he 
keeps  ftill  in  view  the  ead  of  all  tbofe  arts,  and  eagerly  feeks 
for  felicity  anudft  that  darknefs  with  which  he -is  environed. 
But  as  much  as  the  wildeft  fa^wige  is  inferior  to  the  pqliflied  ci- 
tizen, who,  under  the  protedion  of  laws,  enjoys^  every  conve* 
nience  which  induftry  has  invented;  fo  much  is:  this  citizen 
himfelf  inferior  to  the  man  (rf  virtue,  and  the  true  philofopher, 
who  governs  his  appetites,  fubdues:his  paffions,  and  has  learned, 
from  reafon,  to  fet  a  juft  value  on  every,  purfuit  and  enjoyment. 
For  is  there  an  art  and  apprenticefhig  ncceflary  for  every  other 
attainment  ?    And  is  there  no  art  of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepts 
to  direft  us  in  this  principal  concern  ?     Gin  no^  particular  plea- 
fore  be  attained  without  ffcill ;  and  caa  the  whole  be  regidated 
without  reflefl:ion  or  intelligence,  by  the  blind  guidance  of  ap- 
petite and  inftind  h    Surely  then  no  miftakes  are  ever  com- 
mitted in  this  aflFair ;  but  every  man,  however  diflblute  and 
negligent,  proceeds  in.  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  with  as  un- 
erring^ 
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erring  a  motion,  as  that  which  the  celeftial  bodifes  obferve, 
when,  conduced  by  the  hand  c^  th^  Almighty,  they  roll  along 
the  ethereal  plains.  But  if  miAakes  be  often,  be  inevitably 
committed,  let  us  regifter  thefe  miflakes ;  let  us  confider  their 
caufes  ;  let  us  weigh  their  importance ;  let  us  inquire  for  their 
remedies.  When  from  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules  of  con-^ 
du£t,  we  are  philofophers :  When  we  have  reduced  thefe  rulea 
to  praftice,  we  ^xttfagcs^ 

Like  many  fubordinate  artiils,  employed  to  form  the  feveral 
wheels  and  fprings  of  a  machine :    Such  are  thofe  who  excel  in  *  , 

all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  He  is  the  mailer  workman  who 
puts  thofe  feveral  parts  together,  moves  them  according  to  juft  ^ 

harmony  and  proportion,  and  produces  true  felicity  astherefult 
of  their  confpiring  order.. 

While  thou  haft  fuch  an  alluring  objed  in  view,  fliallthat 
labour  and  attention,  which  is  requifite  to  the  attaining  thy 
end,  ever  feem  burdenfome  and  intolerable  T.  Know,  that  this 
labour  itfelf  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  felicity  to  which 
thou  afpirefti  and  that  every  enjoyment'  foon  becomes  infipid 
and  diftaftefii},  when  not  acquired  by  fatigue  and  induftry. 
See  the  hardy  hunters  rife  from  theii  downy  couches,  fhake  oflF 
tibe  flumbers  which  ftill  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye-lids,  and, 
ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with  her  flaming  mantle, 
haften  to  the  foreft..  They  leave  behind,  in  their  own  lioufea, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  animals  of  every  kind,  whofe 
flefli  furnifhes.  the  moft  delicious  fare, .  and  which  offer.  then>- 
felves  to  the  fatal  fhroke.  Laborious  man  difdains  fo  eafy  a  pur^ 
chafe.  He  feeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itfelf  from  his  fearch, 
©r  flies  from  his  purfuit,  or  defends  itfelf  from  his  violence. 

Having 
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Having  exerted  in  the  chafe  every  paffion  of  the  mitid^  atid 
every  member  of  the  body,  he  then  finds  the  charms  o£  re- 
pofe,  and  with  joy  compares  its  pleafures  to  thofe  of  his  en- 
gaging labours. 

And  can  vigorous  induftry  give  pleafure  to  the  purfuit  evCTt 
of  the  moft  v\rorthlefs  prey,  which  frequently  efcapes  our  toils  i 
And  cannot  the  fame  induftry  render  the  cultivating  our  mind, 
.  the  moderating  our  paffions,  the  enlightening  our  reafon,  an 
agreeable  occupation ;  while  we  are  every  day  fenfible  of  our 
prc^refs,  and  behold  our  inward  features  and  countenance 
brightening  inceflantly  with  new  charms  ?  Begin  hy  curing 
yourfelf  of  this  lethargic  indolence ;  the  tafk  is  not  difficult : 
You  need  but  tafte  the  fwects  of  hoheft  labour.  Proceed  to 
learn  the  juft  value  of  every  purfuit ;  long  ftudy  is  not  requi- 
fite :  Q)mpare,  though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the  body. 
Virtue  to  forlOtie,  and  ^lory  to  pleafure.  You  will  then  per- 
ceive the  advantages  of  induftry :  You  will  then  be  fenfible 
what  are  tlie  proper  objefts  of  youi  induftry. 

In  vain  do  you  feek  repofe  from  beds  of  rofes :  In  vain  do 
you  hojpe  Tor  enjoyment  from  the  moft  delicious  wines  and 
fruits.  Your  indolence  itfelf  becomes  a  fat^^ue :  Your  pleafure 
itfelf  creates  difguft.  The  mind,  uncxercifed,  finds  every  de* 
light  infipid  and  loathfome;  and  ere  yet  the  body,  ftJl  of 
noxious  hiunours,  feels  the  torment  of  its  multiplied  difeafes, 
your  nobler  part  is  fenfibkof  the  invading  poifbn,  and  feeks  in 
-vain  to  relieve  its  anxiety  by  new  .pleafures,  which  ftill  aug- 
ment the  fatal  malady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  by  this  eager  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
you  more  and  more  expofe  yourfelf  to  fortune  and  accidents, 

3  and 
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and  rivet  your  aflPcdions  on  external  obje^ks,  which  chance  may, 
in  a  moment,  ravifli  from  you.  I  (hall  fuppofe,  that  your  in- 
dulgent ftars  favour  you  ftill  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches 
and  poffeffions*  I  prove  to  you,  that  even  in  the  midft  of  your 
luxurious  pleafures,  you  are  unhappy ;  and  that,  by  too  much 
indulgence,  you  are  incapable  of  enjoying  what  profperous  for- 
tune ftill  allows  you  to  poflefs. 

But  furely  the  inftability  of  fortune  is  a  confideration  not  to 
be  over-looked  or  negleded.  Happinefs  cannot  poflibly  exift, 
where  there  is  no  fecurity ;  and  fecurity  can  have  no  place, 
where  fortune  has  any  dominion.  Though  that  unftable  deity 
ihould  not  exert  her  rage  againft  you,  the  dread  of  it  would 
ftill  torment  you;  would  difturb  your  flumbers,  haunt  your 
dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  moft  delicious 
banquets. 

The  temple  c£  wifdom  is  featcd  on  a  rock,  above  the  rage  of 
^  fighting  elements,  and  inacceifibie  to  all  the  malice  of  man. 
The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below ;  and  thofe  more  terrible  in- 
ftruments  of  human  fiiry  reach  not  to  fo  fublime  a  height. 
The  fage,  while  be  breathes  that  ferene  air,  looks  down  with 
pleafiire,  mixed  with  compaflion,  on  the  errors  of  miftaken  mor- 
tals, who  blindly  feek  for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  purfue 
riches,  nobility,  honour,  or  power,  for  genuine  felicity.  The 
greateft  part  he  beholds  difappointed  of  their  fond  wifties : 
Some  lament,  that  having  once  poffefled  the  objed  of  their  de- 
fires,  it  is  raviflied  from  them  by  envious  fortune :  And  all 
complain,  that  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  cannot 
give  them  happinefe,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their  diftraded 
minds. 

But 
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Bnt  does  the  fage  preferve  himfelf  always  in  this  philofophic 
indifference,  and  reft  contented  \Yith  lamenting  the  miferies  of 
mankind,  without  ever  employing  himfelf  for  their  relief? 
Does  he  conftantly  indulge  this  fevere  wifdom,  which,  by  pre- 
tending to  elevate  him  above  human  accidents,  does  in  reality 
harden  his  heart,  and  render  him  carelefs  of  the  interefts  of 
mankind,  and  of  fociety  ?  No :  He  knows  that  in  this  -fuUen 
Apathy^  neither  true  wifdom  nor  true  happinefs  are  to  be 
found.  He  feels  too  ftrongly  the  charm  of  the  focial  affections 
ever  to  counteradk  fo  fweet,  fo  natural,  fo  virtuous  a  propenfity. 
Even  when,  bathed  in  tears,  he  laments  the  miferies  of  human 
race,  of  his  country,  of  his  friends,  and  unable  to  give  fuc- 
cour,  can  only  relieve  them  by  compaffion ;  he  yet  rejoices  in 
the  generous  dilpofition,  and  feels  a  fatisfa<9ion  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  moft  indulged  fenfe.  So  engaging  are  the  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  up  the  very  face  of 
forrow,  and  operate  like  the  fua,  which,  fhining  on  a  dulky 
cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints  on  them  the  moft  glorious  colours 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  naturg. 

But  'tis  not  here  alone,  that  the  focial  virtues  difplay  their 
energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them,  they  are 
ftill  predominant.  As  forrow  cannot  overx:ome  them,  fo  neither 
can  fenfual  pleafure  obfcure  them.  The  joys  of  love,  however 
tumultuous,  banifh  not  the  tender  fentiments  of  fympathy  and 
affedion.  They  even  derive  their  chief  influence  from  that 
generous  paflion ;  and  when  prefented  alone,  afford  nothing  to 
the  unhappy  mind  but  laffitude  and  xJifguft.  Behold  this 
Iprightly  debauchee,  who  profeffes  a  -contempt  of  all  other  plea- 
fures  but  thofe  of  wine  and  jollity:  Separate  him  from  his 
companions^  like  a  ipark  from  a  Bre^  where  before  it  contributed 

to 
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to  the  general  blaze :  His  alacrity  fuddenly  extinguifties ;  and 
though  furrounded  with  every  other  means  of  delight,  he  lothe^ 
the  fumptuous  banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  mod  abftraded 
ftudy  and  fpeculation,  as  more  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

But  the  focial  paffions  never  afford  fuch  tranfporting  plea- 
fures,  or  make  fo  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes  both  of 
GOD  and  man^  as  when,  fhaking  off  every  earthly  mixture, 
they  aflbciate  themfelves  with  the  fentiments  of  virtue,  and 
prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  adions.  As  harmonious 
colours  mutually  give  and  receive  a  lufbe  by  their  friendly 
union ;  fo  do  thefe  ennobling  fentiments  of  the  human  mind 
See  the  triumph  of  nature  in  parental  affedHon !  What  felfifh 
paffion ;  what  fenfual  delight  is  a  match  for  it !  Whether  a 
man  exults  in  the  profperity  and  virtue  of  his  offspring,  or 
flies  to  their  fuccour,  through  the  mojl  direatnin^  and  tremen-<» 
dous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  ftill  in  purifying  the  generous  paflSon,  you  will  flill 
the  more  admire  its  fhining  glories.  What  charms  are  there 
in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a  friendihip  founded  on  mu* 
tual  efteem  and  gratitude !  What  fatisfadion  in  relieving  the 
diflreffed,  in  comforting  the  afHided,  in  raifing  the  fallen,  and 
in  Hopping  the  career  of  cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man, 
in  their  infults  over  the  good  and  virtuous !  But  what  fupremc 
joy  in  the  vidories  over  vice  as  well  as  mifery,  when,  by  vir- 
tuous example  or  wife  exhortation,  our  fellow-creatures  are 
taught  to  govern  their  paffions,  reform  their  vices,  and  fubdufe 
their  worft  enemies,  which  inhabit  within  t];iexr  own  bofoms  ? 

Vol.  I.  Z  But 
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But  thefe  ob^eds  are  ftiH  toa  limited  for  the  human  mind» 
jvrhich,  being  of  cdeftial  origin^  fwclls.  'with  the  divineft  and 
moft  eriargcd  aflFe^onSj  and  carrying  its  attention  beyond 
kindred  and  acquaintance)  extends  its.  benerdent  wifhes  to 
the  moft  diftaat  pofterity.    It  views  liberty  and  laws  as  the 
fource  of  human  happinefS)   and  devotes   idelf»   with  the 
utmoft  alacrity)  to  tibeir.gpardianihip  and  protedion^    ToilS) 
dangers,  deatii  itfelff  carry  their  charms,   when  we  brave 
them  for  the  public  good,  and  ennoble  that  bdng^ ,  which ^^ 
we  generoufly   faciifice  for   the  interefts  of  our.  country. , 
Happy  the  man,  whom^  indulgjent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  > 
virtue  what  he  owes  to  natxure,  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of  r 
what  muft  otherwife  be  ravifhed.  from  him  by^  cruel  neceffity  f : 

In  the  true  iage  and  patriot  ace  uniited,  whate^mt:^.  can  ^- 
ftingui£h  human:  natu»,  or  elevate  mortal 'man  to  a.  reiem«- 
blance  with  the  divinity^.  The  fbfteft  benevolencet.the  moA:^ 
undaunted  refolution,  the  tendered  fentiments,  the  moft^fiAn- 
lime  love  of  virtue,  all  thefe  animale  iKiccefliv^  fab  trani^  - 
ported  bofom.  What  iktisfa^tiont  when ;  he  looks  within,  to  i 
find  the  moft  ti^bulent  paflions  tuned  to  juii:  faansony  and ; 
concord,  and  every  jarring  found  banifhied  from  this  enchant* ^^ 
ing  mufic !  If  the  contemiJatian,  even  of  immimate  beauty, .. 
be  fo  delightful ;  if  it  raviihes  the  fenles,  evea  whea  the  fair- 
form  is  foreiga  to  us:  what  muft  be  ibc  effe^s  of  moral : 
beauty  ?  And  what  influence  muft  it  have,  when  it  embellifhes : . 
our  own  mind,  and  is  the  rcfultof  our  own  reflexion  and  inn- 
duftry^ 

But  where  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ?    And  what  recompenct 

has  nature  provided  forfuch  important  facrifices^Ms  thofe  of 
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4^  andfortuMi  nvhici  we  mufi  often  make  to  it  ?  Oh,  fom 
crft  earth  I  Are  jon  i^orant  e£  tiie  ^^e  of  the  celefti^d 
imiftrefe^  Aiid  do  .you  meanly  isqtiipe  foi:  her  portion,  when 
youi  pbfeiiv^i  her.  genuine  charms  ?  But  know,  that  nature  has 
^been  indulg^t  to  human  weaknefs,  and  has  not  left  this  fa- 
Tomite  child  naked  and  unendowed.  She  has  provided  virtue 
of  thericheft  dowry;  but  being  careful,  left  the  allxu^ments 
of  intereft  flioukl  engage  iuch  fuitors,  as  were  infenfible  of  the 
native  wortii  of  fo  divine  a  beauty,  ihe  has  wifely  provided, 
thit  this  4owry  can  have  no  charms  but  in  the  eyes  of  thofe 
^ho  are  already  tranfported  with  the  love  of  virtue.  Glory 
is  the  portion  of  "vktue,  die  iweet  reward  of  -honourable 
toils,  ^the  triumphant  -crown,  which  covers  tihie  thoughtfid 
head  of  the  difinterefted  patriot,  or  the  dufty  brow  of  the 
victorious  warrior.  ^Elevated  by  fo  fublime  a  prize,  the  man 
txf  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  &e  alliu*ements  of 
'pleafi^e,  and  iOltfie  menaces  of  ^danger.  Death  itfelf  lofes  its 
terrors,  when  he  confiders,  that  its  dominion  extends  Only  over 
a  paf  t  of  Wm,  and  that,  in  fpite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage 
"of  the  elements,  and  the  endlefs  viciflitude  of  hinnan  affairs, 
he  is  afiured  of  -an  bnmortal  fdme  among  all  the  fons  of^men. 

There  furely  is  a  beitig^ho  prcfides  over  the  utiiverfe  j  anS 
'\ifho,  ^with  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  has  reduced  the  jarring 
'^leincaits  into  juft  order  and  jMoportion,  Ifet  fpecuktive  rea- 
Ibners  difpute,  how  far  diis  beneficent  being  extends  his  care, 
^"tnd  whether  he  prolbhgs  our  exiftence  beyond  the  grave,  iti 
^rdet  tobeftow  on  virtue  its  jtift  reward,  atid  render  it  fully 
triumphant.  The  man  of  niorals,  without  deciding  any  thing 
''on  fo  dubious  a  Aibjed,  is  fatisfied  with  that  porti6n  which  h 
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marked  out  to  him  by  the  fupreme  diipd*er  of  all  thing9. 
Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  farther  reward  prepared  for  him ; 
but  if  dilappointed,  he  thinks  qpt  virtue  an  empty  name :  but 
jufUy  efteeming  it  its  own  reward*  he  gratefully  acknowleges 
the  bounty  of  his  creator,  who,  by  calling  him  forth  into  exi- 
ilence,  has  thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  cmce  ac^ 
quiring  fb  invaluable  a  poffeffion, 
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np  O  fome  phflbfophers  it  appears  matter  of  furprize,  that  afl 
^  mankind9  poflefling  the  fame  nature,  and  being  endowed 
with  the  fame  faculties,  ihould  yet  differ  fo  widely  in  their 
purfuits  and  inclinations^  and  that  one  fhould  utterly  condemn 
what  is  fondly  fought  after  by  another.  To  fome  it  appears 
matter  of  ftill  more  furprize,  that  a  man  fhould  differ  fo  widely 

from  himfelf  at  difFer^nt  firriM;  and»  after  poffeffion,  rejefl: 
with  difdain  what,  before,  was  the  objed  of  all  his  vows  and 
wilhes.  To  me  this  feverifli  uncertainty  and  irrefolution^  in 
human  condud,  feems  altogether  unavoidable ;  nor  can  a  ra- 
tional foul,  made  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being;, 
and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  fatisfadHon,  while 
detained  in  the  ignoble  piufuits  of  fenfual  pleafure  or  popular 
applaufe.  The  divinity  is  a  boundlefs  ocean  of  blifs  and  glory : 
Hiunan  minds  are  fmaller  ftreams,  which  arifing  at  firft  from 
this  ocean,  feek  ftill,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return  to 
it,  and  to  lofe  themfelves  in  that  immenfity  of  perfection* 
When  checked  in  this '  natural  courfe,  by  vice  or  folly,  they 
become  furious  and  enraged ;.  and,  fwelling  to  a  torrenty.  doi 
then  fpread  horror  and  devaftation  on  the  neighbouring  plains,. 

t  Or,  the  man  of  contemplation^  suid  fiih/ofbical  dcYOtSaiu 

la 
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In  vain^  by  pompous  praife  and  pallionate  escprefiioa^^  eacli 
H  recommends  his  own  purfiiity  and  invites  the  credulous  hearen 
to  an  imitation  of  his  life  send  manners.    The-  heart  belies  the 
'  countenance,  and  fenfibty  feelsi  even  amid  the  Idgheft  fuccefSf 
'  the  unfatisfadlory:  natiu-e  of  all  thefd  pl^ureSf  *  which-detain  it 
^  from  its  tme  objed^    I  examine  Ihe  voluptuous  man  before  en*- 
joymeM ;  I  meafure  the  vehemence  of  Ms  <Iefite,  and  the  im- 
portance t>f  his  bbje^ ;  r^find  that  all  his  happinefs  proceeds 
<  only  from  that  hurry  of  thought  which  takes  him  from  himfelf^ 
r  and  turns  his  view  from'^his  guilt  and  mifery^    I  confider  him 
a  moment  after .;  he  has  now  enjoyed  the  pleafure,  which  he 
'  fondly  fought  after.    The  fraie  of  his  guilt  and  mifery  returns 
^  upon  him  with  double  anguilh-:  His  mind  tormented  with  fear 
and  xemorfe:;  -  his  body  d^efled  with  dilguft  and  iatiety* 

But  a^more  augtfll,  4t  leaft  a  more  haughty  perfonage,  pre^ 

^fents  hin^elf  boldly  to  <mr  ccnfurc  §  cumI  afiuming  the  title  of 

a  philofopber  and  man  of  morals,  oflFei^  to  fubmit  to  themoft 

rigid  examination.    He  challenges  with  a  vi£ble,  though  con- 

'  cealed  impatience,  our  approbation  and  applaufe ;  and  feems 

^offended,  that  v^e  fhould  hefitate  a  moment  before  vre  break  out 

-into  admiration  of  his  virtue.    Seeing  this  impatience,  I  he*- 

fitate  ftill  more :   I  begin  to  examine  the  motives  of  his  feem^ 

ing  virtues  But  behold!  ere  I  can  enter  upon  this  inquky,  lie 

flings  himielf  from  me ;  and  addreffing  his  difcoiHfe  ^6  that 

crowd  of  heedlefs  auditors,  fondly  abufes  &em  l*y  'Kb  mag^ 

•  nificent  pretenfions. 

O  philofopher !  thy  wifdom  is  ^aSto,  an3  tby  virtue  Unpro- 
fitable.   Thou  feekeil  the  ignoraht  applaufes  of  men,  not  the 
'folid  reflej^tions  of  thy  6wn  confcience,  or  the  more  folid  ap»- 
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probation  of  that  bcingy  wlio>  with  one  regard,  of  his  all- 
fedng  eye,  penetrates  the  univerfe.    Thou  furely  art  confdous 
of  the  hollownefs  of  thy .  pretended  probity,  whilft  calling  ■ 
thyfelf  a  citizen,  a  fon,  a  friend,  thou  forgetteft  thy  higher 
foverelgn,  thy  trtie  father,  thy  greateft  benfefadon  ,  Where  is  . 
the  adonmon  due  to  fucfa  infinite  perfedion,  whence  every 
thing  good  and  valuable,  is  derived  ?     Where  is  the  gratitude, , 
owing  to  thy  creator,  who  called,  thee  forth  from  nothing, 
who  placed  thee  in  all  thfefe  relations  to  thy  fellow-creatures,^ ; 
and  requiring  thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  each  relation,  for-« 
bids  thee  to  negleft  what  thou  oweft  to  himielf,  the  moft  per-  . 
U€L  beii^,  to  whom  thou  art  conneded  by  the  dbfeft  tye  ? . 

But thoa  art . thyfelf  thy  o^^m  idol r : Thbuworffaiippeft thy 
imaginary  perfections :  Or  rather^  iSaifible  of  thy  real  iinper- 
fedtions,  thou  feekeft  only  to  deceive  the  world,:  and  to  pleafe 
thy  fancy,  by  multiplyiag  thy  ignorant  admirals.  Hius,  not 
contented  with  negleding  what:is.iiioft.ex€elletit.in. thii  uni«'- 
verfe,  thou  defireft  to  fubftitute  in  his  place  w^t  is  moft.vile 
and  contemptible.: , 

G>nrider  all  the  work&  of  menV  hands  j   all  thedinren<^< 
tions  of  .human  wit,,  iii  which  diou  affedef):  fa  nice  a.dif-^^ 
ccmment:    Thou   wilt  find,    that  the  moft:perfeA  prcduc*- 
tionftill  proceeds  from  the  moft  p^rfed  thought,  and  that  ^s.. 
MiND  alone,  which  we  admire,  while  we  beftow  our  applaufe 
<Mi  the  graces  of  a  well  proportioned  fiatue^  or  the  fymmetry 
of  a  noble  pile.    The  ftatuary,  the  architeft  comes  ftill  in  view,  , 
and  makes  us  refle£k  on  thft  beauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance,  , 
which  from  a  heap  of  unformed  matter,  could  extraft  fuch: 
e«preffions  and  proportions*  .  This  fuperior  beauty  of  thought. 
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and  intelligence  thou  thyfelf  acknbwlegcft,  while  thou  inviteft 
us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  condudJ:,  the  harmony  of  aflFecSHons, 
the  dignity  of  fentiments,   and  all  thofe  graces  of  a  mind, 
which  chiefly  merit  our  attention.     But  why  floppeft  thou 
(hort  ?     Seefl  thou  nothing  farther  that  is  valuable  ?     Amid 
thy  rapturous  applaufes  of  beauty  and  order,  art  thou  flill  ig-* 
norant  where  is  to  be  found  the  moft  confummate  beauty  ? 
the  mofl:  perfed  order  ?     Compare  the  works  of  art  with  thofe 
of  nature.     The  one  are  but  imitations  of  the  other.     The 
nearer  art  approaches  to  nature  the  more  perfed  it  is  efteemed« 
But  ftill,  how  wide  are  its  neareil  approaches,  and  what  an 
immenfe  interval  may  be  obferved  between  them  ?     Art  copies 
only  the  outfide  of  nature,  leaving  the  inward  and  more  ad- 
mirable fprings  and  principles;  as  exceeding  her  imitation; 
as  beyond  her  comprehenfion.     Art  copies  only  the  minute 
productions  of  nature,  defpairing  to  reach  that  grandeiu*  and 
magnificence,  which  are  fo  aftonifhing  in  the  mafterly  works 
of  her  original.     Can  we  then  be  fo  blind,  as  not  to  difcover  an 
intelligence  and  a  defign  in  the  exquifite  and  moft  ftupendous 
contrivance  of  the  univerfe  ?     Can  we  be  fo  ftupid,  as  not  to 
feel  the  warmeft  raptures  of  worfhip  and  adoration,   upon 
the  contemplatioii  of  that  intelligent  being,  fo  infinitely  good 
and  wife  ? 

The  moft  perfed  happinefs,  furely,  muft  arife  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  moft  perfed  objed.  But  what  more  per- 
fed  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is  beauty  to  be 
found  equal  to  that  of  the  univerfe  ?  Or  virtue,  which  can 
be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and  juftice  of  the  Deity  ? .  If 
jEiught  can  diminiJh  the  pleafure  of  this  contemplation,  it  muft 
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be  either  the  narrownefs  of  our  faculties,  which  conceals  from 
us  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  beauties  and  perfedHons ;  or  the 
fliortnei^  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  fufficient  to  in- 
ftrud  us  in  them.  But  'tis  our  comfort,  that  if  we  employ 
worthily  the  faculties  here  affigned  us,  they  will  be  enlarged 
in  another  Aate  of  exiftence,  fo  as  to  render  us  more  fuitable 
worihippers  of  our  maker :  And  that  the  talk,  which  can  neven* 
Ite  finiihed  in  tiIne^.  will  be  the  bufinefs  of  aa  eternity.. 
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T«E    SCEPTIC. 

I  HAVE  long  entertained  a  great  fufpicioni  tdth  regard  ta 
the  deciiions  x)f  philofc^hers  upon  all  fubjedsi  and  found 
in  myfelf  a  greater  inclination  to  difputey  than  to  aifent  to 
their  conclufions.  There  is  one  miftake  to  which  they  feem 
liable,  almoft  without  exception;  they  confine  too  much  their 
principles,  and  make  no  account  of  that  vaft  variety,  which 
>4t)ature  has  fo  much  afFei3;ed  in  all  her  operations.  When  a 
.philofopher  has  once  laid  hold  of  a  favourite  principle,  whick 
perhaps  accounts  for  many  natural  effe£ts,  he  will  apply  the 
Tame  principle  over  the  whok  creation,  and  reduce  to  it  every 
phenomenon,  though  by  the  moft  violent  and  abfurd  reafoning. 
Our  own  mind  being  narrow  and  contracted,  we  cannot  extend 
our  conception  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  nature ;  but  imagine^ 
that  fhe  is  as  much  bounded  in  her  operations,  as  we  are  in 
6iir  fpeculations. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philofophers  is  to  be  fufpeded 
on  any  occafion,  'tis  in  their  reaibnings  concerning  human  life, 
and  the  methods  of  attaining  happinefs.  In  that  cafe,  they  are 
led  aftray,  not  only  by  the  narrownefs  of  their  underftandings, 
but  alfo  by  that  of  their  paflioM.  Almoft  every  one  has  a  pre* 
dominant  inclination,  to  which  aU  his  other  defires  and  afivec* 
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tians  fijbmit,  and  which  govern  him,  tho,  perhaps,  with  fome 
ihtervals,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  'Tis  difficult 
for  him  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing,  which  appears  totally 
ind^erent  to  him,  can  ever  give  enjoyment  to  any  perfon,  or 
can  Jpoffefs  charms,  which  altogether  efcape  his  obfervation. 
His  own  purfuits  are  always,  in  his  account,  the  moft  engage 
ing  :  The  objects  of  his  paffion,  the  moft  valuable :  And  the 
road  which  he  purfues,  the  only  one  that  leads  to  happinels.. 

But  would  thefe  prejudiced  reafoners  refled  a  moment,  there 
are  many  obvious  inftances  and  arguments,  fufficient  to  ^  unde- 
ceive them,  and  hiake  them  enlarge  their  maxims  and  pripciplesf 
Do  they  not  fee  the  vaft  variety  of  inclinations  and  purfuits 
among  our  fpecies,  where  each  man  feems  fully  fatisfied  with 
His  own  courfe  of  life,  and  would  efteem  it  the  greateft  unhap- 
pinefs  to  be  confined  to  that  of  his  ^ghbour  ?  -  Do  they  not 
feel  in  themfeivesv  that  what  pleafes  at  one  time,  difpkafes  at 
another,  by  the  change  of  inclination;  and  that  it  is  not  in 
their  power,  by  their  utmoft  eflForts,  to  recall  that  tafte  or  ap-* 
petite,  which  formerly  beftowed  charms  on  what  now  appears 
indiflFerent  or  disagreeable  ?  What  is  the  meaning  therefore 
of  thofe  general  preferences  o£  the  town  or  country  life,  of  a 
life  of  action  or  one  of  pleafure,  of  retirement  or  fociety^ 
when,  befides  the  different  inclinations  of  different  men,  every* 
one's  experience  may  convince  him,  that  each  of  thefe  kinda 
of  life  ia  agreeable  in  its  turn,  and  that  their  variety  or  their 
judicious  mixture  chiefly  contributes  to  the  rendering  all  of 
them  agreeable. 

But  fhall  this  bufincfs  be  allowed  to  go  altogethdrat  advent 
tures  ?     And  muft  a  man  confuk  only  his  humour  and  incli- 
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nation)  in  order  to  determine  his  /courfe  of  lifbt  without  ever 
employing  his  reafon  to  inform  him  what  road  is  preferable^ 
and  leads  moft  furely  to  happinefs  i  Is  there  ho  difference  thea 
between  one  man*s  condud  and  another  ? 

I  anfwer,  There  is  a  great  difference.  One  man,  following 
his  inclinations,  in  chufing  his  courfe  of  life,  may  employ 
much  furer  means  for  fucceeding  than  another,  who  is  led  by 
his  inclination  into  the  fame  courfe  of  life,  and  purfues  the 
iame  obje^.  ^^  riches  the  chief  objeH  of  your  dejires  ?  Ac- 
quire fldll  in  your  profeffion ;  be  diligent  in  the  exercife  of  it ; 
enlarge  the  circle  of  your  friends  and  acquaintance ;  avoid 
pleafure  And  expence ;  and  never  be  generous,  but  with  a  view 
of  gaining  more  than  you  could  fave.  by  frugality.  Would  you 
acquire  the  public  ejleem  ?  Guard  equally  againft  the  extremes 
pi  arrogance  and  fawning.  Let  it  appear  that  you  fet  a  value 
upon  yourfelfj  but  without  defpifmg  others.  If  you  fall  into 
either  of  the  extremes,  you  either  provoke  man's  pride  by  your 
infolence,  or  teach  them  to  defpife  you  by  yoiu:  timorous  fub- 
miffion,  and  by  the  mean  opinion  which  you  feem  to  entertain 
of  yourfel£ 

Thefe,  you  fay,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence,  and 
difcretion ;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his  child,  and  what 
every  man  of  fenfe  purfues  in  the  courfe  of  life,  which  he  has 
chofen. — ^What  is  it  then  you  defire  more  ?  Do  you  come  to  a 
philofopher,  as  to  a  cunning  man^  to  learn  fomething  by  magic 
or  witchcraft,  beyond  what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence 
and  difcretion  f— -Yes ;  we  come  to  a  philofopher  to  be  in- 
ftruded.  How  we  (hall  chufe  our  ends,  more  than  the  means 
for  attaining  thefe  ends :  We  wint  to  know  what  defires  we 
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ihall  gratify,  what  paffions  we  fliall  comply  with,  what  appfr* 
tites  w€  fhall  indulge.  As  to  the  reft,  we  truft  to  common 
fenfe,  and  the  general  maxims  of  the  world,  for  our  in-^ 
ftrudion. 

I  am  forry  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philofophef :  For 
I  find  your  queftions  very  perplexing  j  and  am  in  daliger,  if  my 
anfwer  be  too  rigid  and  fevere,  of  paffing  for  a  pedant  and 
fcholaftic ;  if  it  be  too  eafy  and  free,  of  being  taken  for  a 
preacher  of  vice  and  immorality.  However,  to  fatisfy  you, 
I  fhall  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter,  and  only  defire  you 
to  efteem  it  of  as  little  confequence  as  I  do  myfelf.  By  that 
means  you  will  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicule  nor 
your  angen 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  we  learn  from 
philofophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  confidered  as  certain  and  un** 
doubted,  That  there  is  nothing  in  itfelf,  valuable  or  defpicable, 
defirable  or  hateful,  beautiful  or  deformed ;  but  that  thefe  at* 
tributes  arife  from  the  particular  conftitution  and  fabric  of  hu- 
man  fentiments  and  affections.  What  feems  the  moft  delicious 
food  to  one  animal,  appears  loathfome  to  another  c  What  affedls 
the  feeling  of  one  with  delight,  produces  uneafinefs  to  another. 
This  is  confeffedly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  all  the  bodily  fenfes : 
But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  accurately,  we  fhall  find 
tliat  the  fame  obfervation  holds  even  where  the  mind  concurs 
with  the  body,  and  mingles  its  fentiments  with  the  exterior 
appetites. 

Defire  this  paffionate  loVer  to  give  you  a  chara^er  of  his  mi- 
ftrefs :  He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe 
her  charms,  and  will  aik  you  very  ferioufly  if  ever  you  wae 
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acquainted  with  a  goddefs  or  an  angel  ?  If  you  anfwer  that  you 
never  was :  He  will  then  fay,  That  'tis  impoflible  for  you  to 
form  a  conception  of  fuch  divine  beauties  as  thofe  which  his 
charmer  poffeffes ;  fo  complete  a  fhape ;  fuch  proportioned  fea- 
tures ;  fo  engaging  an  air  j  fiich  fweetnefs  of  difpofition ;  fuch 
gaiety  of  humour.  You  can  infer  nothing,  however,  from  all 
this  difcourfe,  but  that  the  poor  man  is  in  love ;  and  that  the 
general  appetite  between  the  fexes,  which  nature  has  infufed 
into  all  animals,  is  in  him  determined  to  a  particular  objeft  by 
fome  qualities,  which  give  him  pleafure.  The  fame  divine 
creature,  not  only  to  a  different  animal^  but  alfo  to  a  different 
man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  with  the  ut-  * 
jnoft  indifference* 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  favour  of 
their  offspring.  As  foon  as  the  helplefs  infant  fees  the  light, 
though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a  deipicable  and  miferable 
creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond  parent  with  the  utmoft  af- 
fection, and  is  preferred  to  every  other  objedl,  however  perfed: 
and  accompliihed.  The  paffion  alone,  arifing  from  the  original 
ftrudure  and  formation  of  hunua  nature,  beftows  a  value  on 
the  mod  infignificant  objed. 

We  may  pufh  the  fame  obfervadon  further,  and  toay.  con- 
clude, that  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and  feeling  the 
fentimenta  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronounces  one  objed  de- 
formed and  odious,  another  beautiful  and  amiable ;  I  fay,  that 
even  in  this  cafe,  thofe  qualities  are  not  really  in  the  objeds, 
but  belong  entirely  to  the  fentiments  of  that  mind  whkh  blames 
or  praifes.  I  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this 
propofition  evident,  and  as  it  were,  palpable,  to  negligent 
6  thinkers^ 
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thinkers^  bccaufe  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the  fentiments  of 
the  mind  than  in  moil  feelings  of  thebody^  and  produces  a  nearer 
refemblance  in  the  inward  than  in  the  outward  part  of  human 
kind.  There  is  fomething  approaching  to  principles  in  mental 
tafte ;  and  critics  can  reafon  and  difpute  much  more  plaufibly 
than  coc^s  or  perfumers.  We  may  obferve,  however,  Haat 
this  uniformity  among  human  kind,  hinders  not,  but  that  there 
is  a  confiderable  diverfity  in  the  fentiments  of  beauty  and  worth, 
and  that  education,  cuftom,  prejudice,  caprice,  and  humour 
frequently  vary  our  tafte  of  this  kind.  You  will  never  convince 
11  man,  who  is  not  accuftomed  to  Italian  mulic,  and  has 
not  an  ear  to  follow  its  intricacies,  that  a  Scots  tune  is  not 
prrferable.  You  have  not  even  any  fmgle  argument,  beyond 
your  own  tafte,  which  you  can  employ  in  your  behalf;  And  to 
your  antagonifl:,  his  particular  tafte  will  always  appear  a  much 
more  convincing  argument  to  the  contrary.  If  you  be  wife, 
each  of  you  will  allow,  that  the  other  may  be  in  the  right ; 
and  having  many  other  inftances  of  this  diverfity  of  tafte,  you 
will  both  confefs,  that  beauty  and  worth  are  merely  of  a  rela- 
tive nature,  and  confift  in  an  agreeable  fentiment,  produced  by 
an  objefl  on  a  particular  mind,  according  to  the  peciiliar  ftruc* 
ture  and  conflitution  of  that  niind. 

By  this  tKverfity  of  fentiment,  obfervable  in  liuman  kind, 
nature  has>  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  fenfible  of  her  autho- 
rity, and  let  us  fee  what  fuprizing  changes  flie  could  produce 
on  the  paffions  and  dellres  of  mankind,  merely  by  the  change 
of  their  inward  fabric,  without  any  alteration  on  the  obgedts. 
The  vulgar  may  even  be  convinced  by  this  argument  ^  But  men 
accuftomed  to  thinking  may  draw  a  more  convincing,  at  leaft  a 
more  general  a^gumentt  from,  the  very  nature  of  the  fubje^ 
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In  the  operation  of  reafoning,  the  mind  does  nothing  but  run 
over  its  objcftsy  as  they  are  fuppofcd  ta  ftand  in  reality,  without 
adding  any  thing  to  them,  or  diminifhing  any  thing  from  them. 
If  I  exaniine  the  Ptolomaic  and  Copernigan  fyffems,  I 
endeavour  only,  by  my  enquiries,  to  know  the  real  fttuation  of 
the  planets ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavour  to  give  diem,^ 
in  my  mind  or  conception,  the  fiime  relations  which  they  bear 
towards  each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation  of  thc^ 
mind,  therefore,  there  feems  to  be  always  a  real,  though  often? 
an  unknown  ftandard,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  nor  is  truth  or^ 
falfehood  variable  by  the  various  apprchenfions^  of  mankind. 
Though  all  human  race  fliould  for  ever  conclude,  tliat  the  fun 
moves,  and  the  earth  remains  at  reft,  the  fim  ftirs  not  an  inch, 
from  his  place  for  all  thefe  rea&nings ;  and  fudi  conclufionsv 

are  eternally  falfe  and  erroneous.. 

But  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  qualities  of  beautiful 
and  deformed^  defirahlc  and  odionsy  as  with  truth  and  falfehood. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  mind  is  not  contented  with  merely  fur- 
veying  its  objects,  as  they  ftand  in  themfelve& :  It  alfo  feels  a 
fentiment  of  delight  or  uneafinefs,.  approbation  or  blame,  confe- 
quent  to  that  furvey ;  and  this  fentiment  determines  it  to  pro- 
nounce the  objeft  beautiful  or  deformed^  dejirahle  or  odious^. 
Now,  ^tis  evident,  that  this  fentiment  muft  depend  upon  the 
particular  fabric  or  ftrufture  of  the  mind,  which  enables  fuch 
particular  objeds.to  operate  in  fiich  a  particular  manner,  and! 
produces  a  fympathy  or  conformity  between  the  mind  and  the 
objects. .  Vary  the  ftrudure  of  the  mind  or  inward  organs,  the 
fentiment  no  longer  follows,  though  the  objects  remain  the 
fume.  The  fentiment  being  different  from  the  objeft,  and; 
arifipg  from  its  operation  upon,  the  organs  of  the  mind,  an  al-^  I 
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teration  upon  the  latter  muft  vary  the  effed,  nor  can  the  fame 
objed,  prefented  to  a  mind  totally  different^  produce  the  fame 
fentimenL 

This  conclufion  every  one  is  apt  to  form  of  himfelf,  without 
much  philofophy,  where  the  fentiment  is  evidently  diftinguifh- 
able  from  the  objed.  Who  is  not  fenfible,  that  power,  and 
glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not  defirable  of  themfelves,  but  de- 
rive all  their  value  from  the  ftru<9:ure  of  human  pailions,  which 
begets  a  defire  towards  fuch  particular  -oljeds  ?  But  with  re- 
gard to  beauty,  whether  natural  or  moral,  the  cafe  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  diflferent.  The  agreeable  quality  is  thought  to 
lie  in  the  objefl:,  not  in  the  fentiment ;  and  that  merely  becaufe 
the  fentiment  is  not  fo  turbulent  and  violent  as  to  diftinguifh 
itfelf,*  in  an  evident  manner,  fix)m  the  perception  of  the  objed. 

But  a  very  little  refledion  fuflSces  to  diftinguifli  them.  A 
man  may  know  exaSly  all  the  circles  and  ellipfes  of  the  Co- 
PERNICAN  fyftem,  and  all  the  irregular  fpirak  of  the  Ptolo- 
MAic,  vdthout  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  very  fully  explained  every  qua- 
lity of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any  propolition,  faid  a  word 
of  its  beauty.  The  reafon  is  evident.  Beauty  is  not  a  quality 
of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line  nvhofe  parts  are 
all  equally  diftant  fh>m  a;  common  centre.  It  is  only  the  efFed, 
which  that  figure  operates  upon  the  mind^  whofe  particular  fa- 
bric or  ftrudhire  renders  it  fufceptible  of  fuch  fentiments.  In 
vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  feek  it,  either  by 
your  fenfes,  or  by  mathematical  reafonings,  in  all  the  proper- 
ties of  that  figiure. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  The 
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•  The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleafure  in  reading 
Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  Eneas's  voyage  by  the  map, 
might  underftand  perfe<aiy  the  meaning  of  every  Latin  word, 
imployed  by  that  divine  author ;  and  confequently,  might  have 
a  diftinft  idea  of  the  whole  narration.  He  would  even  have  a 
more  diftind:  idea  of  it,  than  they  could  have  who  had  not  ftu- 
died  fo  exactly  the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew,  there- 
fore, every  thing  in  the  poem :  But  he  was  ignorant  of  its 
beauty ;  becaufe  the  beauty,  properly  fpeaking,  lies  not  in  the 
poem,  but  in  the  fentiment  or  tafte  of  the  reader.  And  where 
a  man  has  no  fuch  delicacy  of  temper,  as  to  make  him  feel  this 
fentiment,  he  muft  be  ignorant  of  the  beauty  though  poffeffed 
6f  the  fcience  and  underftanding  of  an  angel  *. 

* 

,  The  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  from  the  va- 
lue or  worth  of  the  objeft,  which  any  perfon  purfues,  that  we 
can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  merely  from  the  paffion  with 
which  he  purfues  it^  and  the  fucccfs  which  he  meets  with  in  his 
purfuit.  Obje<3:s  have  abfolutely  no  worth  or  value  in  them- 
felves.    They  derive  their  worth  merely  from  the  paffion.    If 

•  Were  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  philofophical,  I  fhould  remind  my  reader  of 
that  famous  dodrine,  fuppofed  to  be  fully  proved  in  modern  times,  "  That  taftes  and 
**  colour^,  and  all  other  fenfible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in  the 
**  fenfes,**  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice,  Thi* 
dofbine,  however,  takes  off  no  more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  qualities,  than 
from  that  of  the  former ;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  critics  or  moralifb* 
Though  colours  were  allowed  to  Ke  only  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or  painters  ever  be 
lefs  regarded  or  efteemed  ?  There  is  a  fufficient  uniformity  in  the  lenies  and  feelings 
^mankind,  to  make  allthefe  qualities  the  objedsof  art  and  reafoning,  and  to  have 
the  greateft  influence  on  life  and  manners.  And  as  'tis  certain,  that  the  difcovery 
above-mentioned  in  natural  philofophy,  makes  no  alteration  on  a&ion  and  condu^  ; 
why  fhould  a  like  difcovery  in  moral  philofophy  make  any  alteration  ? 

that 
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that  be  ftrong,  and  fteady,  and  fuccefsful,  the  pcrfon  is  happy^ 
It  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,  but  a  little  mifs,  dreft  in  a  new 
gown  for  a  dancing-fchool  ball,  receives  as  compleat  enjoyment 
as  the  greateft  orator,  who  triumphs  in  the  fplendour  of  his  elo* 
quence,  while  he  governs  the  paffions  and  refolutions  of  a  nu- 
merous affembly. 

All  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  man  and  another, 
with  regard  to  life,  confifts  either  in  the  pajjion^  or  in  the  enjoy^ 
went :  And  thefe  diflFerences  are  fufficient  to  produce  the  wide 
extremes  of  happinefs  and  mifeiy. 

To  be  happy,  the  pajion  muft  neither  be  too  violent  nor  too 
remifs.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  mind  is  in  a  perpetual  hurry  and 
tumult ;  in  the  fecond,  it  finks  into  a  difagreeable  indolence  and 
lethargy* 

To  be  happy,  the  paflion  muft  be  benign  and  focial,  not 
rough  or  fierce.  The  aflfedions  of  the  latter  kind  are  not  near 
fo  agreeable  to  the  feeling,  as  thofe  of  the  former.  Who  will 
compare  rancour  and  animofity,  envy  and  revenge,  to  friend- 
ihip,  benignity,  clemency  and  gratitude  ^ 

To  be  happy,  the  paflion  muft  be  chearful  and  gay,  not 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  propenfity  to  hope  and  joy  is  real 
riches  \  One  to  fear  and  fbrrow,  real  poverty* 

Some  paffions  or  inclinktibns,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  obje£t, 
are  not  fo  fteady  or  confknt  as  dthers,  nor  convey  fuch  durable 
pleafijre  and  fatisfadtioh,  Philofophical  devotion^  for  ihftance, 
like  the  enthufiafm  of  a  poet,  is  the  tranfitory  effed  of  high  fpi* 
rite,  great  leifure,  a  fine  genius,  and  a  habit  of  fhidy  and  con* 

B  b  a  tem-. 
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templadcm:  But  notwhhftanding  all  thefe  circumAances,  an 
abftraded,  invifible  objed,  like  that  which  natural  religion 
alone  prefents  to  us^  cannot  long  adluate  the  mind,  or  be  of  any 
moment  in  life.  To  render  the  paffion  of  continuance,  we  muft 
find  fome  method  of  afFe<Jting  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  and 
muft  embrace  fome  hijlorical  as  well  as  phil(ifophical  accounts 
of  the  divinity.  Popular  fuperftitions  and  obfervances  are  even, 
found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  particular. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men-  be  very  different,  yet -we  may 
{afely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a  life  of  pleafure  cannot  fup- 
port  itfelf  fo  long  as  one  of  bufinefs,  but  is  much  more  fubjefl: 
to  fatiety  and  difguft.  The  amufements,  which  are  the  moft 
durable,  have  all  a  mixture  of  application  and  attention  in  them ; 
fuch  as  gaming  and  hunting.  And  ih  general,  bufinefs  and  ac- 
tion fill  up  the  great  vacancies  of  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the  bcft  difpofed  for  any  enjoyment y 
the  object  is  often  wanting :  And  in  this  refped:,  the  paffions, 
vifhich  purfue  external  objects,  contribute  not  fo  much  to  happi- 
nefs,  as  thofe  which  reft  in  ourfelves  j  fince  we  are  neither  fo 
certain  of  attaining  fuch  objeds,  nor  fo  fecure  of  pofleffing 
them.  A  paflion  for  learning  is  preferable,  with  regard  to  hap- 
pinefs,  to  one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  poflefled  of  great  flxength  of  mind ;  and  even 
when  they  purfue  external  objeds,  are  n6t  much  afi^efted  by  a 
difappointment,  but  renew  their  application  and  induftry  with 
the  greateft  chearfulnefs.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  happi- 
nefs  than  this  turn  of  mind. 

According 
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According  to  this  fliort  and  imperfed  Iketch  of  human  life, 
the  happieft  difpofition  of  miivd  is  the  virtuous ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  which  leads  to  adion  and  employment,  renders  us 
fenfible  to  the  focial  paflion^,  fteels  the  heart  againft  the  affaults 
of  fortune,  reduces  the  afiedions  to  a  juft  moderation,  makes 
our  own  thoughts  an  entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather 
to  the  pleafures  of  fociety  and  converfation,  than  to  thofe  of  the 
fenfes.  This,  iii  the  mean  time,  muft  be  obvious  to  the  moft 
carelefs  reafbher,  that  all*  difpofitions  of  mind  are  not  alike  fa- 
vourable to  happinefs,  and  that  one  paffion  or  humour  may  be 
extremely  defirable,  while  another  is  equally  difagreeable.  And  ! 
indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  life  depends 
upon  the  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  one  fituation  of  affairs,  in  it- 
felf,  preferable  to  another.  Good  aud  ill,  both  natural  and  mo- 
ral,  are  entirely  relative  to  human  fehtiment  and  affedlion.  No 
man  would  ever  be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feelings.  P ro- 
te us-like,  he  would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  continual  altera- 
tions of  his  fhape  and  form. 

But  of  this  refource  nature  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  deprived 
us.  The  fabric  and  conflitution  of  our  mind  no  more  depends 
6n  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  body.  The  generality  of  men 
have  not  even  the  fmallefl  notion,  that  any  alteration  in  this  re- 
fpi6t  can  ever  be  defirable.  As  a  flream  neceffarily  follows  the 
feveral  inclinations  of  the  ground,  on  which  it  runs ;  fo  are  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtlefs  part  of  mankind  actuated  by  their 
natural  propenfities.  Such  are  efFedually  excluded  from  all 
pretenfions  to  philofophy,  and  the  medicine  of  the  mind^  fo  much 
boafled.  But  even  upon  the  wife  and  thoughtful,  nature  has 
a  prodigious  influence ;  nor  is  it  always  in  a  man's  power,  by 

the  utmoft  art  and  induflry,  to  corre^  his  temper,  and  attain 

that 
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that  virtuous  character,  to  whkh  he  afpires.  The  empire  oT 
philofophy  extends  over  a  few ;  and  with  regard  to  thefe  too> 
her  authority  is  very  weak  and  limited.  Men  may  well  be  fen- 
lible  of  the  value  of  virtue,  and  may  defire  to  attain  it ;  but 
'tis  not'  always  certain,  that  they  will  be  fuccefsful  in  theit 
wifhes. 

Whoever  confiders,  without  prejudice,  the  courfe  of  human 
adlions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  almoft  entirely  guided  by 
<:onftitution  and  temper,  and  that  general  maxims  have  little 
influence,  but  fo  far  as  they  afFedt  our  tafle  or  fcntiment.  If  a 
man  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue,  with  moderate 
paffions,  his  condudt  will  always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
morality ;  or  if  he  depart  from  them,  his  return  will  be  eafy 
and  expeditious.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  one  is  born 
of  fo  perverfe  a  frame  of  mind,  of  fo  callous  and  infenfible  a  dif- 

pofition,  as  to  have  no  relifh  for  virtue  and  humanity,  no  fym- 
pathy  with  his  fellow  creatures,  no  defire  of  efteem  and  ap- 
plaufe ;  fuch  a  one  muft  be  allowed  entirely  incurable,  nor  is 
there  any  remedy  in  philofophy.  He  reaps  no  latisj^flion  but 
from  low  and  fenfual  objefts,  or  from  the  indulgence  of  malig- 
nant paflions :  He  feels  no  remorfe  to  controul  his  vicious  in- 
clinations :  He  has  not  even  that  fenfe  or  tafte,  which  is  requi^ 
fite  to  make  him  defire  a  better  charader :  For  my  part,  I  know 
not  how  I  fliould  addrefs  myfelf  to  fuch  a  one,  or  by  what  ar- 
guments I  fhould  endeavour  to  reform  him.  Should  I  tell  him 
'of  the  inward  fatisfa£tion  which  refults  from  laudable  and  hu- 
mane actions,  the  delicate  pleafures  of  difinterefted  love  and 
fiiendfhip,  the  lafting  enjoyments  of  a  good  name  and  an  efta- 
blifhed  charader,  he  might  ftill  reply,  that  thefe  were,  perhaps, 

pleafures  to  fuch  as  were  fufceptible  to  them  j  but  that,  for  his 

part, 
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part,  he.  finds  himfelf  of  a  quite  different  turn  and  difpofition. 
I  muft  repeat  it  j  my  philofophy  aflFords  no  remedy  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  nor  could  I  do  any  thing  but  lament  this  perfon's  unhappy 
condition.  But  then  I  alk.  If  any  other  philofophy  can  afford 
a  remedy;  or  if  it  be  poffible,  by  any  fyftem,  to  render  all 
mankind  virtuous,  however  perverfe  may  be  their  natural  frame 
of  mind  ?  Experience  will  foon  convince  us  of  the  contrary ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  perhaps,  the  chief  benefit, 
which  refults  from  philofophy,  arifes  in  an  indired  manner, 
and  proceeds  more  from  its  fecret,  infenfible  influence,  than  : 
from  its  immediate  application. 

*Tis  certain,  that  a  ferious  attention  to  the  fciences  and  liberal 
arts,  fpftens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and  cherifhes  thofe 
fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and  honour  confifls.  It 
rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a  man  of  tafle  and  learning  is 
not,  at  leafl,  an  honeft  man^  whatever  frailties  may  attend 
him.  The  bent  of  his  mind  to  fpeculative  fludies  muft  mortify 
in  him  the  paffions  of  interefl  and  ambition,  and  mufl,  at  the 
fame  time,  give  him  a  greater  fenfibility  of  all  the  decencies 
and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a  moral  diftin<9ion  in 
characters  and  manners,  nor  is  his  fenfe  of  this  kind  diminilh- 
cd,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  encreafed,  by  his  fpecula- 
tions. 

Befides  fuch  infenfible  changes  upon  the  ten;iper  and  difpofi- 
tion,  *tis  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be  produced  by  ^ 
fludy  and  application.  The  prodigious  eflFeds  of  education 
may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  altogether  flubbom  and 
inflexible,  but  will  admit  of  many  alterations  from  its  original 
make  and  ftrudure.    Let  a  man  .propofe  to  himfelf  the  model 
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of  a  charafter,  >?trhich'he  approves  of:  Let  him  be  well  ac« 
quainted^with  thofe  particulars,  in  which  his  own  charader  de- 
viates from  this  model :  Let  him  keep  a  confknt*  watch  over 
himfelf,  and  bend  his' mind,  by  a  icontinnal  efibrt,  frMi  the 
vices,  towards  the  virtues ;  arid  I  doubt  not  but,  in  time,  he 
will  find,  in  his  temper,  an  alteration  to  the  better* 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the  mind,  and 
implanting  in  it  good  difpofitions  and  inclinations.  A  man  who 
continues  in  a  courfe  of  fobriety  and  temperance,  will  hate  riot 
and  diforder :  If  he  engage  in  bufinefs  or  ftudy^  indolence  will 
feem  a  punifhment  to  him:  If  he  conflrain  himfelf  to  pradife 
beneficence  and  aflFability,  he  will  foon  abhor  all  inftances  of 
pride  and  violence.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  virtuous  courfe  of  life  is  preferable ;  if  he  has  but  refolution 
enough,  for  fome  time,  ;to  impofe  a  violence  on  himfelf;  his 
reformation  need  not  be  defpaired  of.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
this  conviftion  and  this  refolution  nevercan.have4)lace,  unlefs  a 
man  be,  before-hand,  tolerably  virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philofdphy :  It  in- 
fenfibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us  thofe  difpo- 
fitions which  we  fhoiild  endeavour  to  attain,  by  a  coriftant  ^ent 
of  mind,  and  by  repeated  habit.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  acknow- 
ledge it  to  have  great  influence ;  and  I  muft  entertain  doubts 
concerning  all  thofe  exhortations  and  confolations,  which  are  in 
fuch  vogue  among  all  fpeculative  reafoners. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  no  objeds  are,  of  themfelves, 
defirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  defpicable ;  but  that  objeds  ac- 
quire thefe  qualities  from  the  particular  charader  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  Ae  mind,  which  furveys  them.     To  diminifli  therefore, 

or 
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or  augment  any  perfon's  value  for  anobjed,  to  excite  or  modf-» 
rate  his  paflions,.  theye  are  no  diredt  arguments  or  reafons> 
which  can  be  employed  with  any  force  or  influence*  The 
patching  flies,  like  Domitian,  if  it  give  more  pleafurc>  is 
preferable  to  the  hunting  wild  beafl:s,  like  WiLiLIAmRufus,, 
or  conquering  kingdoms,  like  Alexanper^ 

But  though  the  valu?  of  every  qbjed  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  fentiments  or  paflions  of  every  individual,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  paflions,  in  pronouncing  their  verdidl,  confider 
not  the  obje(3t  ^mply,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  hut  furvey  it  with  all 
the  circumftances,  which  attend  it.  A  man  tranfported  with 
joy,  on  account  of  bis  poflfeflSng  a  diamond,  confines  not  his 
view  to  the  gliftering  fl:one  before  him :  He  alfo  confiders  its 
rarity,  and  from  thence  driefly  arifes  hia  pleafure  and  exulta- 
tion. Here  therefore  a  philbfopher  may  ftep  in,  and  fuggefl: 
particular  views  and  confiderations,  and  circungiftances,  which 
otherwife  would  have  efcaped  us ;  and,  by  that  means,  he  may 
either  moderate  or  excite  any  particular  paflion. 

It  may  feem  unreafonable  abfolutely  to  deny  the  authority  of 
philofophy  in  this  refpe<9: :  but  it  muft  be  confeflfed,  that  there 
lies  this  ftrong  prefumption  againft  it,  that  if  thefe  views  be  na-» 
tural  and  obvious,  they  would  have  occurred  of  themfelves, 
without  the  afliftance  of  philofophy ;  if  they  be  not  natural, 
they  never  can  have  any  influence  on  the  aff^edlions.  Thefe  are 
of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and  cannot  be  forced  or  conflxaincd 
by  the  utmoft  art  ox  induftry.  A  confideration,  which  we  feek 
for  on  purpofe,  which  we  enter  into  with  diflficulty,  which  we 
jetaia  with  care  and  attention,  can  never  produce  thofe  genuine 
and  durable  movements  of  paffion,  which  are  the  f efuU  of  na-« 

Vol.  L  C  c  tore, 
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ture,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  mind.  A  man  may  as  well 
pretend  to  cure  himfelf  of  love,  by  viewing  his  miftrefs  through 
the  artificial  medium  oi  a  microfcc^,  or  profped,  and  be- 
holding there  the  coarfenefs  of  her  (kin,  and  monftroos  difpro-^ 
portion  of  her  features,  as  hope  to  excite  or  moderate  any  paf- 
fion  by  the  artificial  arguments  of  a  Seheca  or  an  Epicte- 
Tus.  The  remembrance  of  the  natural  afped  and  fituation  of 
the  objeiJh  will,  in  both  cafes,  ftill  recur  upon  hijn.  The  re- 
iiedions  of  philofophy  are  too  fubtile  and  diftant  to  take  place 
in  common  life,  or  eradicate  any  aflPedlion.  The  air  is  too  fine 
to  breathe  in  where  it  is  above  the  winds  and  clouds  of  theiitmof- 
phere. 

Another  defed  of  thoie  refined  refledions,  wHck  philofc^hy 
pre(ent^  to  its^  is,  that  commotdy  l^ey  cannot  dimin^  or  ex- 
tingm&  our  libelous  paffions,  witliout  diminifhing  or  CKtingwih- 
ing  fuch  as  are  wtuous,  2^  re&denii^  the  mind  toti^Uy  mdif- 
fer^nt  and  unadive*  They  are  fin:  themoft  part,  generd>  and 
are  applicable  •to  all  our  ^iffedions.  in  ^n  do  we  lu^e  to  di- 
kQl  their  influence  only  to  one  fide.  If  by  inceflant  ftudy  and 
meditation  we  have  rendered  them  very  intimate  and  preient  to 
US5  they  win  operate  throughout,  and  fpread  an  univeriaLinfen* 
fibiUty  over  the  mind.  When  we  deftroy  the  nerves,  we  ex- 
tinguifli  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  together  with  that  of  .pain. 

It  will  be  eafy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one  or  other 
of  thefe  defi^&s  in  mod  ^  ^dfe  philoi(y[4iical  lefledlionis,  fo 
much  celebrated  both  inaaoient  and  modem  times.  Let  mt^thc 
injuries  er  violence  qfmeuy  iky  the  philrfophers*,  ever  difcom^ 
fofe  yw  by  anger  or  bat¥^.    Would  yw  be  mgryxU  the  ape  for 

its 
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its  malice  J  cr  the  tygerfor  its  ferocity  ?  Thi9  refle^n  l^ads  us 
into  a  bad  opinion  q£  human  nature,  and  muft  octinguifh  the 
focial  affe^ons.  It  tends  alfo  to  remove  all  remorie  for  a  man's 
own  crimeSf  when  he  confiderst  that  vice  is  as  natural  to  man- 
kind)  as  the  particular  inftin^  to  brute  creatures. 

An  ills  arife  from  the  order  of  the  univerfe^  which  is  abfo^ 
lutely  perfeii.  Would  you  nvijh  to  di/iurbfo  divine  an  order  for 
the  fake  ifyour  own  partiatlor  inttrcfi  ?  What  if  the  ills  I  fuf- 
fer  arife  from  malice  or  op]^:^on  ?  But  the  vices  and  imper^ 
feiiions  of  men  are  alfo  comprehended  in  the  order  of  the  univerfe. 

]f  plagues  and  earthquakes  breiA  not  heavtCs  defgn^ 
Why  then  a  BoaoiA  or  a  Catiunjb  ? 

Let  this  be^owed ;  and  my  own  vices  will  ^Ifo  hf^  a  part  of 
the  lame  order. 

To  one  who  faid,  that  none  was  happy,  who  was  not  above 
opinion,  a  Spahtan  replied,  then  none  are  happy  hut  knaves 
and  robbers  ♦• 

Man  is  bom  to  be  miferable ;  and  is  hejurprized  at  any  parti* 
eular  misfortune  ?  And  can  he  give  voay  toforrow  and  lamenta* 
tion  upon  account  of  any  difajler  ?  Yes :  He  very  reafonably  la- 
ments, that  he  Ihould  be  bom  to  be  miferable.  Your  confola- 
tion  prefents  a  hundred  ills  for  one,  that  you  pretend  to  eafe 
him  of. 

Tofsjbould  ahoeiys  havt  hifore  your  eyes  deaths  difeafe^  p^ 
verty^  blminefs^  CPcile$  caiumnyf  and  infamy^  as  ills  which  are 
incident  tokman  nature^    When  any  one  (fthefe  iils  falls  to  your 

C  4  H  l0t% 
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lot^  you  nvill  bear  it  the  better  that  you  have  laid  your  account 
^ith  it.  I  anfwer,  If  we  confine  ourfelvcs  to  a  general  and 
diftant  refledion  on  the  ills  of  human  life,  that  can  have  no 
effe£t  to  prepare  us  for  thefn.  If  by  clofe  and  intenfe  medita- 
tion we  render  them  prefent  and  intimate  to  us,  that  is  the  true 
fecret  to  poifon  all  our  pleafures,  and  render  us  perpetually 
miferable. 

Yourforroiv  isfruttlefsy  and  will  not  change  the  courfe  ofdej^ 
tiny.    Very  true  :  And  for  that  very  reafon  I  am  forry. 

Cicero^  confolation  for  deafnefs  is  fomewhat  ciuious.     Hono 

« 

many  languages  are  there^  fays  he,  ivhich  you  do  not  underjland? 

♦  

The  Punic,  Spanish,  Gallic,  ^Egyptian,  ^c.  With 
regard  to  all  thefe^  you  are  as  if  you  nvere  decf^  and  yet  you  are 
indifferint  about  the  matter.  Is  it  thenfo  great  a  misfortune  to  be 
deaf  to  one  language  more  *  ? 

,  * 

1  like  better  the  repartee  oi  Antipater  the  Cyrenaic, 
when  fome  women  were  condoling  with  him  for  his  blindnefs : 
What ! '  fays  he.  Do  you  think  there  are  no  pleafures  in  the  dark  ? 

■ 

Nothing  can  be  more  deflruSlive^  faysFoNTENELLE,  to  am>^ 
bitiony  and  the  paffton  for  conquefi^  than  the  truefyfem  ofajlro^ 
nomy.  What  a  poor  thing  is  even  the  vuhole  globe  in  comparifon 
of  the  infinite  extent  of  nature  ?  This  confideration  is  evidently 
too  diftant  to  have  any  tScQi.  And  if  it  had  any,  would  it  not 
deftroy  patriotifxn  as  well  as  ambition  ?  The  fame  gallant  author 
adds  with  fome  reafon,  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the 
only  objefts,  which  lofe  nothing  of  their  luftre  or  value  from 
the  moft  extenfive  views  of  aftronomy  and  philofophy,  but  ftand 

,    ♦  Tt'sc.  ^^fl.  Lib.  Vj 
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proof  againft  every  fyftcm.     Would  philofophers  advife  us  to 
Hmit  our  aflFedion  to  them  ?  ^ 

Exiley  fays  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banifliment,  is  no  evil: 
Mathematicians  teJl  us^  that  the  ivhole  earth  is  hut  as  a  pointy 
compared  to  the  heavens^  To  change  one^s  country y  then^  is  little 
more  than  to  remove  from  one  Jlreet  to  another.  Man  is  not  a 
plants  rooted  to  a  certain  fpot  of  earth :  All  foils  and  all  climates 

are  alike  fuited  to  him  *.     Thefe  topics  are  admirable,  could 

« 

they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  banifhed  perfons.     But  what  if 
they  come  alio  to  the  knowledge  of  thofe  employed  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  deftroy  all  their  attachment  to  their  native  country  ?" 
Or  will  they  operate  like  the  quack's  medicine,  which  is  equally 
good  for  a  diabetes  and  a  dropfy  ? 

Tis  certain,  were  a  fuperior  being  thnift  into  a  human  bodyt 
that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear  fo  m^an,  contempti^ 
ble  and  puerile,  that  he  never  coxdd  be  induced  to  take  part  in 
any  thing,  and  would  fcarcely  give  attention  to  what  pafles 
around  him.  To  engage  him  to  fuch  a  condefcenfion  as  to  play 
even  the  part  of  a  Philip  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  would  be 
much  more  difficult  than  to  conftrain  the  fame  Philip,  after 
having  been  a  king  and  a  conqueror  during  fifty  years,  to  mend 
old  flioes  with  proper  care  and  attention ;  the  occupation  which 
Luci  AN  affigns  him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Now  all  the  fame 
topics  of  difdain  towards  human  affairs,  which  could  pperate 
on  this  fuppofed  being,  occur  alfo  to  a  philofopher ;  but  being, 
in  fome  meafure,  diiproportioned  to  human  capacity,  and  not 
being  fortified  by  the  experience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make 
not  a  full  impreffion  on  him.    He  fees,  but  he  feels  not  fuffi*- 


*  Dt  txilio^ 
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ciently  ihiil:  mith  :  and  is  always  a  fublime  philofopher,  wiiea 
he  needs  not ;  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  difturbs  him,  or  routes 
his  affedions.  While  others  play,  he  wonders  at  their  keennefs 
and  ardour ;  but  he  no  fooner  puts  in  his  own  ftake,  than  he  is 
commonly  tranfported  with  the  fame  paiBions,  which  he  had 
fo  much  condemned  while  he  remained  a  fimple  ipedaton 

TtTiere  are  cliiefly  two  tonfidfefatiofts  to  be  met  with  in  boc^s 
of  philofophy,  from  which  any  iftipdirtant  eflfeA  is  to  be  ex- 
peded,  and  that  becaule  thefe  confideratioiis  are  xirawn  from 
common  life,  and  occur  upon  the  ttioft  itiperficial  ^ew  trf*  hu- 
man affairs.  When  we  refled  on  die  fliortnefs  and  uncertainty 
(Jf  lift,  how  defpicable  feem  aH  our  piirfuits  of  happincfs  ?  And 
even,  if  we  would  extend  our  concern  beyond  oar  own  Hfe, 
hdw  friYoloufi  appelir  wir  taoft  enlarged  and  moft  generous  pro- 
jedfs ;  when  we  oodfider  the  inceflant  changes  and  revolutions 
of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learning,  books  and  go^ 
vetnments  ^re  hurried  away  by  time,  as  by  a  rajnd  ftream,  and 
are  1(^  ia  &e  imfMnifi  ocean  of  matter  ?  Such  a  refledion  cer« 
tainly  tends  to  morttfy  aH  our  -paffions:  But  does  it  not  thereby 
counterwork  the  artifiGe  of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us 
into  cm  opinion,  that  human  life  is  of  fome  importance  ?  And 
ihay  not  iudi  a  Tefleftion  be  employed  with  fuccefs  by  volup- 
tuous reafoners,  in  order  to  lead  us  fr(xn  the  paths  of  adion  and 
virtue,  into  the  flowery  fields  of  indolence  and  jpleafure  ? 

Weare  infortfi^T^ylTHUCYDiDEs,  ftat,  daring  the  femous 
plague  of  At  iTENs,  when  death  feemed  prefent  to  every  one,  a 
dilTolute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed  among  this  people,  who 
exhorted  one  another  tb  make  ^e  moft  of 'Kfcas  long  as  k  en^ 
dured.  The  fame  obfervation  is  made  by  Bo cc age  with  re- 
gard 
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giad  to  thf  pUgue  of  Ft  o  ^  pN  fi  js.  A  UJm  principle  qi^6«  fol- 
djjjrab  4wring;  war,  to  be  more  fid4i^4  tp  riot  and  expence^ 
than  any  other  race  of  men.  Prefent  pleafujre  is  »lw^y?  of  imr 
porunce ;  *nd  whatevef  diiniaiilx^^  the  import^m;?  .of  ^11  pthe|r 
pbje^^s  mufl  beftow  on  it  an  additional  influence  and  value* 

Th^fi$<md  philofophicaj  fQn^i^r^^my  wbicjji  v^4y£xfi^  h^ve 

an  influence  on  the  afi^e^ons,  is  derived  from  a  comparifon  of 
pyr  own  coij^ition  witji  the  popditioq  of  otjj^s*  This  copipa- 
rifon  we  are  continually  making,  even  in  cofiHiMm  life ;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  we  are  »pt  rather  tp  compare  our  fjitnation 
with  that  of  our  fuperiors,  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A 
philofopher  correds  this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  liis  view 
to  the  other  fide,  in  ocder  to  raider  himi^^fify  in  .dbc  fituation 
iiji  which  fortune  has  placed  hiw^  Thex;e  ^arp  fev  people,  who 
are  not  fufceptible  of  fome  confolation  from  this  refledion> 

though  to  a  very  good  natured  man,  the  view  oi  human  mi- 
feries  fhould  rather  produce  forrow  than  comfort,  and  add  to 

his  lamentations  for  his  own  misfortimes  a  deep  compaffion  for 
thofe  of  others.  Such  is  the  impei^^dion,  -even  of  die  -beft  of 
ihefe  philofophicai  topics  of  confoladon  ♦. 

Ilhall 

*  The  Sceptic^  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  far»  whejB^liq»ii;8^  pbilpiopl^i- 
cal  topics  and  refle£lions  to  thefe  two.  There  feem  to  be  others,  whofe  truth  is  ob<* 
dmiaikAt^  JU^d  juvhoTe  jiatural  tendeficy  is  ^^anquillize  and  ibfteii  all  the  pafions. 
Philoiophy  /g^reedily  iiriiLes  thde,  libidies  them,  wei^s  them,  .commUs  them  to  the 
•n^taMry,  aod^fiuailianzes^them  to  the  roiod:  and  4heir  iafloence  pn  tempers,  which 
are  thoughtfal,  gentle,  and  modeisate,  may^  he  coit£derahle.  Bat  what  is  their  in- 
fluence, yon  will  fay,  if  the  temper  be  antecedently  diipofed  after  the  fanie  manner 
to  which  they  pretend  to  form  it  ?  They  may,  at  leaft,  fortify  that  temper,  and  fur- 
nifii  it  with  views,  by  which  it  may  entertaii;i  and  nouriih  itfelf.    Here  are  a  few  ex-» 

,;wppks  of  Oi.ch  phJloXophical  ^c^eftipos. 

I.  Is 
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I  (hall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  That  though  vir- 
tue be  undoubtedly  the  beft  choice,  when  it  is  attainable ;  yet 
fuch  is  the  diforder  and  confulion  of  human  affairs,  that  no  per- 
fed  occonomy  or  regular  diftribution  of  happinefs  or  mifery  is 

ever, 

i .  Js  it  not  certain,  that  every  condidon  has  concealed  ills  ?    Then  why  envy  any 
body? 

2.  Every  one  has  known  ills ;  and  there  is  a  compenfktion  thronghont.    Why  not 
be  contented  with  the  prefent  ? 

3.  Cuftom  deadens  the  fenfe  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill,  and  levels  every  thing. 
4*  Health  and  hnmoor  all.    The  reft  of  little  confequence,  except  thefc  be  affeded- 
•5.  How  many  other  goods  have  I  ?    Then  why  be  vexed  fbrone  ill? 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  Icomplun  ?  How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  muft  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  laboar,  favour  by  flattery.  Would  { 
keep  the  price,  yet  have  the- commodity  ? 

8.  ExpeA  not  too  great  happinefs  in  life.    Human  nature  admits  it  not* 

9*  Propofe  not  a  hapjunefs  too  c<»nplicated«  But  does  that  depend  on  me  ?  Yes : 
The  firft  choice  does.  Life  is  like  a  game :  One  may  choofe  the  game :  And  pafSoo, 
by  degrees,  feizes  the  proper  objeft. 

10.  Andcipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  confolation,  which  time  infallibl/ 
brings  to  every  affliction. 

11.  Idefire  toberich.  Why?  That  I  ms^pofleft  many  fine  objefts;  houfek,gar«* 
dens,  equipage,  dc.  How  many  fine  obje^  does  natufeoffsr  to  every  one  without 
expence  ?  If  enjoyed,  fufficient.  If  not :  See  the  effed  of  jcnftom  or  of  temper, 
which  would  foon  take  off  the  jieHih  of  the  riches. 

12.  I  defire  fame.  Let  this  occur:  If  I  ad  well,  I  fhall  have  the  efieem  of  all  my 
acquaintance.    And  what  ii  all  the  reft  to  me  ? 

Thefe  reflections  are  fo  obnous,  that  ^tis  a  wonder  they  occur  not  to  every  man : 
So  convindng,  that  'tis  a  wonder  they  perfuade  not  every  man.    But  jperhaps  they  do 
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ever,  in  this  life,  to  be  expeded.  Not  only  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, and  the  endowments  of  the  body  (both  which  are  of  great 
importance)  not  only  thcfe  advantages,  I  fay,  are  unequally  di- 
vided between  the  virtucms  and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itfelf 
partakes,  in  fome  degree,  of  this  diforder,  and  the  moft  wor- 
thy charader,  by  the  very  cecoaomy  of  the  paffions,  enjoys  not 
always  the  higheft  felicity, 

Tls  obfervable,  that  though  every  bodily  difeafe  or  pain  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  diforder  in  the  parts,  yet  the  pain  is  not  always 
proportioned  to  the  diforder ;  but  is  greater  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  of  the  part,  upon  which  tlie 
noxious  humours  exert  their  influence.  A  tooth^ach  produces 
more  violent  convulfions  of  pain  than  a  pfjthifis  or  a  dropfy. 
In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  conftitution  of  the  mind^ 
we  mayobferve^  tfiatall  vice  is  indeed  pernicious;  but  yet  the 
diflurbancc  or  pain  is  not  meafured  out  by  nature  with  exaft 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice,  nor  is  the  man  of  higheft* 
virtue,    even   abftrading  from  external  accidents,  always  the 

occur  to  and  perfaade  moft  men ;  when  they  confider  human  life,  by  a  general  an4 
calm  furvey :  But  where  any  real,  affecting  incident  happens;  wfaca  paffion  is 
awakened»«^cy  agitated,  example  draws,  andcounfel  urges ;  the  philoibpher  is  loA 
in  the  man,  and  he  fearches  in  vain  for  that  perfuafion,  which  before  feemcd  fo  firm 
and  unfhaken.  What  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  ?  AflUl  yourfelf  by  a  frequent 
peruialof  the  entertaining  moralifts*.  Hkve  recourfe  to  the  learning  of  Plutarch, 
the  imagination  of  LuciAN,  the  eloquence  of  Cicbro,  thewit'of  Scnbca,  thogaiecy 
of  Montaigne,  thefublimkyofSHAFTBSBo.Rr*  MoMlfmc^p^fe  coached,  Ariko 
•deep,  and  fortify  the  mind  againft-the  iUufions  of  pafliom  But'  truft  na^  altogether  t»' 
external  aid :  By  habit  andlludy  acquire  that  philofophic  temper,  which  both  gives 
force  to  refle^on,  and  by  reodering  a  great  part  of  your  happinefs  independaxit,  ^kcs 
off  the  edge  from  all  difdrdefly  paffions^  and  traiiquilizes  the  mind.  Defpife  not  thefe 
helps  $.  bht coofide  not  loo  m^cH  in  them  neither :  unlefs  nature  has  been  favourable 
ia  the  temper,  wfclu which  (he  has  ^dowed  you« 
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mod  happy.  A  glDotny  and  melancholy  difpofition  is  ter- 
tainly,  to  our  fentimentsj  a  vice  or  imperfc^on ;  but  as  it  may 
be  accompanied  with  great  fenfe  of  honour  afid  great  integrity, 
it  may  be  found  in  very  ^worthy  clmrifters ;  though  'tis  (iifii- 
cient  alone  to  imbitter  life,  :and  render  the  perfon  affected  with  * 
it  compleatl)L4niferable.  « Ox^the  other  hand,  a  felfilh  vilkia 
may  poffefs  a  fpring  andv  alacrity  of* temper,  a  certain  gaiety 
of  hearty  which .  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which  ia  re- 
warded much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good 
fortune,  will  compenlkte  theuneafmefs  anAremorfearifmg  froin 
ail,  the  other  vices. 

«  I  fiiall  a4d,  \z  an  dbfervation  to  ^t  l)ime  purpofe,  *  that  If  a 
man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfeftiouj  it  may  often  happen, 
that  a  good  quality,  which  he  poffeffes  with  it,  will  render 
him  more  miferable  than  if  he  were  completely  vicious.  A  per- 
fon of  fuchimbedfiity  of  temper,  as  ta  be  fefily  i)rMc8  hj  afflic- 
tion, is  more  unhappy  for  <being  ^lidowed  with  a  generous 
and  friendly  difpofition,  wlrich-givea*  him- a -lively  concern 
for  others,  and  expofes  him  the.niore  to  fortune  and  accidents. 
A  fenfe  of  ihame,  in  an  in^perfed  £hara£ler,  is  cenainly  a  vif- 
tfie9  but  produces  great*  uneafinefs  and  remorfe,  from  which 
die  abandoned  villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very  amorous  <com- 
plexion,  with  a  heart  incapable.  x>f  friendfhip,  is  happier  than 
the  fame  ezcefa  ia  love>  with  a  generc^ty  of  ^  temper^  whidi 
tfaiSifports  a  man  beyond  himfelf>  and  reriderft  him  a  totil  Have 
.to  die  objftd  of  Ids  paffiout 

"In  a  wor^,'  humanlife  is  more  govemei]  By  fi>rtiine  than  Vy 
reafon;  is  to  be  regardedmoreas  a  dull  paftime  than  as  a  fcrious 
^ccupauon ;  and  is: more  influenced  by  particular  humour  than 
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hf  general  principles.    Shall  we  engage  pyrfelyes  in  it  with  * 

^affion  and  anxiety  ?    It  is  not  .worthy,  of  £0  much  concenu  * 
Shall  we  be  indifferent  about  what  happens  ?   We  loie  all  the 
pkafure  of  tbe  game  by  our  phlegm  and  cardeffneis;    While 

we  are  reafoning  concerning  ]ifcj   life  is.  ^ne^.  and  deat^  * 

though  perhaps  they  receive  him  differently,  yet  treats  alike  * 

the  fool  and  the  philofopher.    To  reduce  life  to  exad  rule  and  I 

method^  k  commonly  a-  painfuf,'oft  a  fniidefs  occupation:  : 

Aiid  is  it  not  alfo  a  proof,  that  we  overvalue  the  prize  for  which  . 

we  contend  i    Even  to  reafon  fo  carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  • 

fix  with  accuracy  its  juft  idea,  would  be  ovfer-valuing  it,  weie  ^ 

it>not  that,  to  fome  tempers,  this  occupation  is  one  of  the  mpft  : 
azuuiiQg,^  in  which  ti£:  could  poffiUy.  be  cmployed*^^ 
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OF  POLYGAMY  AND  DIVORCES, 


AS  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mutual  coo- 
fenty  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,, 
^tis  evident,  that  it  muft  be  fiifceptible  of  all  the  rariety  of  con- 
ditions, which  confeat  efUbli£bes».  provided  they  be  not  cotH 
trary  to  this  end^ 

A  man,  in  ccxgoining  himfelf  to  a  woman,  is  bound  to  her 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In  begetting  chil— 
dren,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity,  to* 
provide  for  their  fiibfiftence  and  education.  When  he  has  per- 
formed thefe  two  parts  of  duty,  no  being  can  reproach  him: 
with  injufBce  or  injury.  And  as  the  terms  of  his  engagement 
as  well  as  the  methods  of  fubfifting  his  offspring,  maybe  very 
•various,  'tis  mere  fuperftition  to  imagincj  that  marriage  caa 
be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only  of  one  mode  or  form.. 
Did  not  human  laws  reftrain  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  every 
particular  marriage  would  be  as  different,  as  contrads  or  bar- 
gains of  any  other  kind  or  ipecies* 

As  circumftances  vary,  and  the  laws  propofe  different  advan- 
tages, we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and  places,  theyimpofcr 
different  conditions  oa  this  important  con  trad..    In  To  N  q^u  i  k 
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Ms  trfual  for  the  failors,  when  the'fhips  come  Jnto  the  harbour, 
to  marry  for  the  feafon  j  and,  notwithftanding  this  precariotfs 
engagement,  they  are  affured,.  'tis  faid,  of  the  ttritaeft  fidelity 
to  their  bed,  as  well  as  ifl  the  whole  management  of  their  af- 
feirs,  from  thde  temporary  fponfes. 

I  oaanbt,  at  prefent^  recolle<9:  my  authorities ;  but  I  have* 
ibmefwhtre  read,  That  the  republic  ofT^THENS  having  loft 
ISi^y  of  its  titk^ns  by  war  and  peftilence,  allowed  every  maii 
to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  the  fooner  to  repair  the  wafte 
which  had  b«n  made  by  thefe  calamities.  The  poet  Euripi^ 
»Es  happened  to  be  coupled  to  two  noify  Vixens,  who  fi>» 
q^>lagued  him  with  their  jealonfies  and  quarrels,  that  he  became 
*V6r  after  a  pi-ofdBTed  'WoMift^ater ;  and  is  the  only  theatrical 
tniter,  perhaps  the  bnly  poet>  Who  ever  entertained  an  averiio& 
againft  the  whole  ($%% 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  Hijfory  of  the  SisvA- 
It  AMB I  A>is,  where  k  great  many  men  and  a  few  women  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  jhipwrecked  on  a  defer t  coaft ;  the  captain  of  the 

troop,  in  order  to  obviate  thofe  endlefs  quarrels  which  arofe^ 
regulates  their  marriage?  after  the  following  manner :  he  takes 
a  handfome  female  to  himfclf  alone ;  afligns  one  to  every  couple 
of  inferior  officers ;  and  to  five  of  the  loweft  rank  he  gives  one 
wife  in  conunon.  Could  the  greateft  legiflator,  in  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  have  contrived  matters  with  greater  wifdom  ? 

.  The  ancient  Br i  raws  had  a  Very  fingtilar  kind  of  maaxiage, 
Wshich  is  to  be  met  with  aniong  no  other  people.  Any  numbei* 
ef  them,  as  ten  or  a  dozen,  joined  in  a  fociety  together,  whicH 
was  perhajpa  requifite  for  mutual  defence  in  thoie  barbaroii* 
tboaea.    In  order  to  link  this  fociety*  the  clofer^  they  took  arf 

equal; 
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equal .  number  of  wires  in^common^  and  whatevo:  chUdrem  ^ 
were  born,,  were  reputed  to  belong  to.aliof  them,  and.  were  • 
.  accordingly  provided  for  by  the  whole  community.^  ^ 

V 

Among  the  inferiol*  creatures,  nature  herfelf,  being  the  fu-  r 
preme  legiflator,  prefcribes*  alt' the  laws -which 'regulate  their 
marriages,  and.vaides  thole  laws  according  to  the  di£Fefent  : 
circumftances  of  the  creatuare.  ;  Where  fhefiamiiheSf^witheard^ 
food  and  defence  to  the  new<-born  ^uumal>  the  preTebt.  ^mhra^c 
terminates  the  marriage ;  and  the  care  of  thex>£SipiiLngii9  cow3h  * 
mitted  entirely  to  the;»femdie.  ?-  Whiere  thd  food  is  of  ^more  dif^  • 
ficult  purchafe,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  feafbn,  %tilL  the 
common  progeny  caaproyidei  £on  itielf;  andthea  the^uiuott  > 
immediately  diflblves, -and  leaves  each  of  the  parties  iree  to  . 
eater  into  a  newxngagement  at.theienfuiag  feifon.    But  oatuie  . 
.having  endowed  man  with  reaibn,  has  not  fo  exadUy  regulated 
every  article  of  his  marriage  contrad,  but  has  left  him  to  ad«  - 
juft  them,  by  his  owij  prudence,  according  to.  his  particular  : 
circumftances  and  fltuation..  Municipallaws  arc  afupply  to 
the  wifdom  of  each  individiialj  and  at.  the  fame  time,,  by  rc-^  • 
fit aining  the  natural^  liberty  of  men,  make  the  private  intereil  ' 
fubmit'to  the  ihtereft  of  the  public.     All  regulations,  therefore, 
on  this  head  ^are  equally  lawful,  and  equally  conformable  to.  the 
principles  of  ^ture;  though  they  are. not  all  equally  conye*  - 
nient,  or  equally  ufeful  to  fociety.    The  laws  may  allow  of 
polygamy,  as  among  the  Eafiiem  nations ;  or  of  voluntary  di* 
vorces,  as  among  jhe  Greeks  and  Romans;  or  they  may 
confine  one  man  to  one  woman;  during  the '  whole  oburie  of 
their  Jives,  as  among  the  modern  Europeans.    It  may  not 
be  difagree2J>le  rto  confider  the  advantages  and^diiadvantaget 
whichrefidtfix>mjeacho£thefe.inftitution& 

The 
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.  The  advocates  fbr  pdlygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the  ohiy 
effedual  remedy  for  the  furies  and  diforders  of  love,  and  the 
only  expedient'Torfreeing  men  from  that  flavery  to  the  females, 
which  the  natural  violence  of  our  paffions  has  impofed  on  us. 
By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain  our  right  of  fovereignty ; 
and> 'fating  our  appetite,  re-eftablifh  the  authority  of  reafon  in 
our  miridsy  aod^ '  by  ^oiifequence,  our  own  authonty  in  our 
families.  Man,  like  a  weak  fovereign,*  being  unable  to  fupport 
himfelf  againft  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  his  fubjeds,  miift 
play  one  fa^on  againft  another,  ^and  become  abfolute  by  the 
mutual  jealoufies  of  the  females.  ,To  divide  and  to  govern  is  an 
univerfal  maxim ;  <nd  .  by  negledting  it,  the.  Europ  bans  un« 
dergo  a{  more  ^evous^a«d  a  more  ignominious:  flavery  than  the 
Turks  or  Persi  Ai75>  who  are  fubjefl:ed  indeed ^  a  fovereign, 
that  lies  at  a  diftance  from  them,  but  in  ^eir  -  domeftic  affairs 
tule .  with  an  xmcQntroi^able  fway.  .An  honefl:  Turk,  who 
fiiould  come  from  his  feraglio,  where  every  one  trembles  before 
him,  would  be  furprized  tO:  fee  SyLtVia  in  her  drawiag-roomt 
adored  by  all  the  beaus  ^d  pretty  fellowa  about  town,  and  he 
would  certainly  take  her  for  fome.  mighty. idefpotic  queen,  fur*  - 
tounded  by iier  guard  of  obfequious  flaveg  and  eimuchs^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  mth  bettef  reafon,  that 
this  foverieignty  of  the -male  is  a -real  tidurpado^,  and  deftroys 
Aat  ncamefsof  rank,  not  to  lay  equality,  which  nature'  has 
eftablifhed  between  the  fexes.  We  are,  by  nature,  their  lovers, 
their  friends,  their  patrons :  Would  we  willingly  change  fiich 
tndearing  appellations,  for  the  barbarous  titles  of  mifter  and 
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In  what  capacity  {hall  we  gaiA  by  this  inhuman  proceeding  ? 
As  lovers,  or  as  hufbands?  The  lover^  is  totally  annihilated; 
and  courtfhip,  the  mo£k  agreeable  fcene  in  human  life>  can  no 
longer  have  place,  where  women  have  not  the  free  difpofal  o£ 
themfelves,  but  are  bought  and  fold,  like  the  meaneft  animals^ 
The  hiifoand  is  as  little  a  gainer,  haying  found  the  admirable 
fecret  of  extinguifhing  every  part  of  love,,  except  its  jealouCy^ 
There  is  no  rofe  without  its  thorn ;  but  he  muft  be  a  foolilh 
wretch  indeed,  who  throws  away  the  rofe  and-  preferves  only 
the  thorn. 

I  would  not  willingly  infift  upon  it  as  an  advantage  in  our 
European  cuftoms,  wh^t  was  obferved  by  Mehemet  Ef- 
.  FENDi  thelaft  Turkish  ambaflador an* France.  We  Turks, 
fays  he,  at^  great  fimpletons-  in  comparifon  of  the  Chriftians. 
We  are  at  the  expence  and  trouble  of  keeping  aferaglio^  each  in 
his  oivn  houfe :  But  you  eafe^yourfelves  of  this  burdtUy  and  have 
your  feraglio  in  your  friends  houfes^  The  known  virtue  of  our 
British  ladies  frees  them  fuflSciently  from:  this  imputation: 
And  the  Turk  himfelfi  had-  he  travelled  among  us,  muflr 
have  owned,  that  our  free  eommeree- with  the  fair  fex,  more 
than  any  other  invention,  embelliihes,  enlivens,  and  polifhes 
fociety. 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  deftru^ve  tofriendfhip 
as  to  love*  Jealoufy  excludes  meQ  from  all  intixnaciesiandrfiu* 
miliarities  with  each  other.  No  inan  dares  bring  his  friead  ta 
his  houfe  or  table,  left  he  bring  a  lover  to  his  numerous  wives^ 
Hence  all  over  the  eaft,  each  family  is  as  feparate  ffom  another, 
as  if  they  were  fo  many  diftind  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then, 
that  Solomon,  living  like  an  eaftern  prince,  with  his  feven 
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hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  without  one 
iriend,  eould  write  fo  pathetically  concerning  the  vanity  of  the 
Wdrld.  Had  he  tried  the  fecret  of  one  wife  or  miftrefs,  a  few 
friends,  and  a  great  many  companions,  he  might  have  found 
life  fomewhat  more  agreeable.     Deftroy  love  and  friendfliip ; 

what  remains  in  the  world  wbrth  accepting  ? 

< 

The  bad  education  of  children,  efpecially  children  of  con- 
dition, is  another  unavoidable  confequence  of  thefe  eailem 
inltitutions.  Thofe,  who  pafs  all  the  early  part  of  life  among 
Haves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themfelves,  flaves  and  tyrants; 
and  in  every  future  intercourfe,  either  with  their  inferiors  or 
fuperiors^  are  apt  to  forget  the  natural  equality  of  mankind. 
What  attention,  too,  can  it  be  fuppofed  a  parent,  whofe  feraglio 
affords  him-  fifty  fons,  will  give,  to  the  mililling  principles  of 
morality  or  fcience  into  a  progeny,  with  whom  he  himfelf  is 
fcarcely  acquainted,  and  whom  he  loves  with  fo  divided  an  af- 
feftiott?  Barbarifm,  therefore,  appears,  from,  reafon  ks  well 
as  experience,  to  be  the  infcparablc  concomitant  of  polygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  not  recount  the 
frightful  efi^e£ts  of  jealoufy,  and  the  conftraint  in  which  it 
Holds  the  fair-fex  all  over  the  eaft.  In  thofe. countries  men  are 
not  allowed  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  females,  not  even 
phyficians,  when  ficknefs  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  extinguiflied 
all  wanton  paflions  in  the  bofoms  of  the  fair,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  has  rendered  them  unfit  objeds  of  defire.  Tourne- 
FORT  tells  us.  That  when  he  was  brought  into  the  grand Jig^ 
wior's  feraglio  as  a  phyfician,  heVas  not  a  little  furprized,  in 
looking  along  a  gallery,  to  fee  a  great  number  of  naked  arms, 
ftanding  out  from  the  fides  of  the  room.     He  cpuld  not  imagine 

Vol.  I.  Ee  what 
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what  this  could  mean;,  tilt  he  was  told,  that  thofe  arm*  be-^ 
longed  to  bodies^  which  he  muft  cure,  without  koowin^g  aay 
more  about  them,  than  wh^t  he  could  learn  from  the  arms. 

« 

He  was  not  allowed  to  dSk  a  queftiojx  of  the  patient,  or  even 
of  her  attendants,  left  he  might  find  it  neceOiry  tg  enquire 
concerning  circumftancest  which  the  delicacy  qf  the  feragUo. 
allows  not  to  be  revealed.  Hence  the  phyficians  in  the  eaft 
pretend  to  know  all  difeafes  from  the  pulfe  j  as  our  quacks  in 
Europe  undertake  to  cure  a  perfon  merely  from  feeing  his 
water.  I  fuppofe,  had  Monfieur  TaunNEFORT'  been  of  this 
latter  kind,,  he  would  not,  in  Constantinople,  have 
been  allowed  by  the  jealous  Turks  to  be  fumi&edwith  mate- 
rials requifite  for  exercifing  his  art. 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy  is  alfo  allowed,  they 
fender  their  wives  cripples,  aijid  make  their  feet  of  no  ufe  tO' 
them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own  houfes.     But  it 
will,  perhaps,  appear  ftrangej  that  in  an  European  country,, 
where  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  jealoufy  can  y^t  be  carried  tjo. 
fuch  a  height,  that  *tis  indecent  fo  much  as  to  fuppofe,  that  a 
woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.     A  Spaniard  is  jealous 
of  the  very  thoughts  of  thofe  who  approach  his  wife ;  and,  if 
poffible,  will  prevent  his  being  difhonoured,  even  by  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  imagination.    Witnefs  the  following  ftory,  which 
we  have  from  very  good  authority  *.    When  the  mother  of  the 
late  king  of  Spain  was  on  her  road  towards  Madrid,  fhe 
paffed  through  a  little  town  inSp  a  i  N,  famous  for  its  inanufac-^ 
tory  of  gloves  and  ftockings^  The  honeft  magiftrates  of  the 
place  thought  they  could  not  better  exprefs  their  joy  for  the 

^  Mm^r$i  ii  la  aur  /EsPAGXB/4r  Madam  dAvnoiu 
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recejptidn  of  their  new  ijueeft,  thaft  by  prefenting  her  with  k 
fample  of  thofe  commodicieS)  fdr  wlid:ch  sdone  their  town  was 
remarkable.  The  major-^domoy  who  conducted  the  prificefe,  re- 
ceived the  gloves  very  gracioufly :  But  when  the  ftockings 
were  prefented,  he  flung  them  away  with  great  indignation^ 
and  feverely  reprimanded  the  magiftrates  for  this  egregious 
piece  of  indecency.  Knowy  fays  he>  that  a  queen  ^  Spain  has 
no  legs.  The  poor  young  queen,  who,  at  that  time,  underr- 
ftood  the  language  but  imperfeftly,  and  had  been  often  fright-* 
ened  with  ftories  of  Spanish  jealoufy,  imagined  that  they 
were  to  cut  off  her  kgs.  Upon  which  fhc  fell  a  crying,  and 
l>^EMg^^  them  to  condud:  her  back  to  GeHmAnt  ;  tot  that  fhe 
never  could  endure  that  operatio?a  :  And  it  was  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty they  cotfld  appeafe  her.  Philip  IV.  ife  faid  never  in 
his  life!  to  have  laughed  heartily,  but  at  the  recital  oi  this 
ftory. 

IfaSpANisH  lady  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  legs,  what 
muft  be  fuppofed  of  a  Turk i sh  lady  ?  She  muft  not  be  fup- 
pofed to  have  a  being  at  all.  Accordingly,  ^tis  efteemed  a 
piece  of  rudenefs  and  indecency  at  Constantinople,  ever 
to  make  mention  of  a  man^s  wives  before  him  ♦.  In  Europe, 
'tis  true,  fine  bred  people  make  it  alio  a  nile  never  to  talk  of 
their  wives :  But  the  reafon  is  not  fotmded  on  our  jealoufy.  I 
fuppofe  it  is  becaufe  we  fhould  be  apt>  were  it  not  for  this  rule, 
to  become  troublefome  to  company,  by  talking  tcto  much  of 
them. 

The  author  of  the  Persian  letters  has  given  a  different 
reafon  for  this  polite  maxim.     Men^  fays  he,  never  care  to  meh^^ 

Ee  a  tion 
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tion  their  whes  in  company^  lefi  they  Jhould  talk  of  them 
j  before  people^  ivho  are  better  ,  acquainted  with  them  than 
\ibemfelves. 

"Having  rejeded  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man  with  one 
woman,  let  us  now  confider  what  duration  we  ihall  affign  to 
their  union,  and  whether  we  (hall  admit  of  thofe  voluntary 
divorces,  which  were  inufe  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  who  would  defend  this  practice,  may  employ  the  follow- 
ing reafons. 

How  often  does  difguft  and  averfion  arife  after  marriage, 
from  the  moft  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  incompatibility  of 
humour;  where  time,  inft6ad  of  curing  the  wounds  proceeding 
from  mutual  injuries,  fellers  them  every,  day  the  more,  by  new 
quarrels  and  reproaches  ?  Let  us  feparate  hearts,  which  are 
not  made  for  each  other.  Each  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find 
another,  for  which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  leaft,  nothing  can  be 
more  cruel,  than  to  preferve  by  violence,  an  union,  which,  at 
firft,  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is  now,,  in  eflfeft,  diflblved 
by  mutual  hatred,. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred  and 

domeftic  quarrels  :    It  is  alfo  an  admirable  prefervative  againft 

them,  and  the  only  fecret  for  keeping  alive  that  love^  which 

firft  united  the  married  couple*     The  heart  of  man  delights  in 

liberty  :    The  very  image  of coaftraiat is  grievous  to  it:  When. 

you  would  confine  it  by  violence,  tcT  what  would  otherwife 

have  beep  ^its  choice,    the  inclination  immediately   changes,, 

and  defire  is  turned  into  averfion.     If  the  public  intereft  will 

not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  'variety ^^  which  is  fo 

agreeable  in  love ;  at  leaft,    deprive  us  not  of  that  Kberty,. 

.    .    .  which 

ft 
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which  is  fo  effentially  requifite.  In  vain  you  tell  me,  th^t  I 
had  my  choice  of  the  perfon,  with  whom  I  would  conjoin  my- 
fcl£  I  had  my  choice,  'tis  true,  of  my  prifon ;  but  this  is  but 
a  fihall  comfort,  fmce  it  muft  ftill  be  a  prifon.  ' 

Such  are  the  arguments,  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
divorces :  But  there  feem  to  be  thefe  three  unanfwerable  ob- 
jections againft  them :  Firfty  What  muft  become  of  the  chil- 
dren, upon  the  feparation  of  the  parents  ?  Muft  they  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  ftep-mother ;  and  inftead  of  the  fond 
attention  and  concern  of  a  parent,^  feel  all  the  indifference  or 
hatred  of  a  ftranger  or  an  enemy  I  Thefe  inconveniencies  are 
fuflSciently  felt,  where  nature  has  made  the  divorce  by  the  doom 
inevitable  to  all  mortals :  And  fhall  we  feek  to  multiply  thefe 
inconveniencies,  by  multiplying  divorces,  and  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  parents^  upon  every  caprice,  to  render  their  pofterity 
miferable  ? 

Secondly^  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  heart  of 
man  naturally  delights  in  liberty,  and  hates  every  thing  ta 
which  it  is  confined ;  'tis  alfo  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
heart  of  man  naturally  fubmits  to  neceflity,  and  foon  lofes  an 
inclination,  when  there  appears  an  abfblute  ilnpoflibility  of 
•gratifying  it.  Thefe  principles  of  human  nature,  youTl 
fay,  are  contradiftory :  But  what  is  man  but  a  heap  of  con- 
tradictions !  Though  *tis  remarkable,  that  where  princi- 
ples are,  after  this  manner,  contrary  in  their  operation,  they 
do  not  always  deftroy  each  other ;  but  the  one  or  the  other  may 
predominate  on  any  particular  occafion,  according  as  circum-^ 
ftances  are  more  .or  lefs  favourable  to  it.  For  inftance,  love  is 
a  reftle&  and  impatient  paflion>  full  of  caprices  and  variations ; 
I  arifmg 
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arifing  in  a  moment  from  a  feature,  from  an  air,  from  fi<v- 
thing,  and  fuddenly  cxtingnifhixig  after  the  lame  manner. 
Such  a  paffion  requires  liberty  above  all  things  |  and  therefore 
El o ISA  had  reafon,  when,  in  order  to  prefenne  this  paffiOn, 
(he  refiifed  to  marry  her  beloved  Abelard, 

Hotv  ofty  ivhen  preji  to  marriage ^  have  Ifatdj 
Curfc  on  alt  laws  but  thofe  ivhich  love  has  made  i 
Love^^free  as  air^  atftght  of  human  ties^ 
Spreads  his  light  wings^  and  in  a  moment Jlies. 

But  friendJJnp  is  a  calm  and  fedate  affedHon,  conduced  by 
r^on  and  cemented  by  habit ;  fpringing  from  long  acquain- 
tance and  mutual  obligations ;  without  jealoufies  or  fears,  and 
without  thofe  feverifh  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  which  caufe  fuch 
an  agreeable  torment  in  the  amorous  paffion^  So  fober  an  aflFec- 
tion,  therefore,  as  friendfhip,  rather  thrives  uttder  conAraint^ 
and  never  rifes  to  fuch  a  height,  as  when  any  ftrong  intereft  or 
neceflity  binds  two  perfons  together,  and  gives  themr  fome 
common  objedi  of  purfuit.  Let  us  confidcr  then,  whether  love 
or  friendfhip  ihould  moft  predominate  in  marriage  j  and  we 
ihall  foon  determine  whether  liberty  <»•  conftraint  be  moft  fa- 
vourable to  it.  The  happieft  marriages,  to  be  fure,  dre  found 
where  love,  by  long  acquaintance,  is  confbUdated  into  fitiend- 
fhip.  Whoever  dreams  of  raptures  and  extafies  beyond  the 
honey-month,  is  a  fool.  Even  romances  themfelves,  with 
all  their  liberty  of  fi^on,  are  obliged  to  drop  their  lovers  the 
very  day  of  their  marriage,  and  find  it  eafier  to  fupport  the 
paffion  for  a  dozen  years  under  coldnefs,  diidain  and  difficul- 
ties, than  a  week  under  pofleflion  and  fecurity.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage-knot  the  clofeft 

poflible. 
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p90ibk.  "Hie  ftiendilttp  be^eeh  the  peric^iai  where  it  i$  folid 
^4  fineere*  vill  rather  gain  by  it ;  And.where  it  is  warvsering: 
and  tf ocertaiii)  this  b  the  beft  expedieat  for  fixmg  it«  How 
nuiay  fmotbua  quarrels  and  difgufls  are  there^  which  peopled 
of  common  prudence  endeavour  to  forget,  when  they  lie  uiwier 
a  neceffity  of  pafling  their  lives  together ; .  but  which  would 
foon  be  enflamed  into  tl\e  moft  deadly  hatred,  were  they  pur- 
fued  \o  the  utmoft,  under  the  profpedl  of  an  eafy  feparation  ? 

In  the  third  place,  we  muft  confider,  that  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  unite  two  perfons  fo  clofely  in  all  their  inte* 
refts  and  concerns,  as  man  and  wife,  without  rendering  the 
unioE^l^ipf^nd  total.  The  leaft  poflibility  of  a  feparate  inte* 
reft  muft  be  the  fource  of  endlels  quarrels  and  jealoufies,. 
What  Dn  Parnel  calls, 

-     .  Th€  little  pup  ring  temper  of  a  ivifej 

will  be  doubly  ruinous;  and  the  huflband^s  felfifhnefs,  being 
accompanied  with  more  power,  may  be  ftill  more  dangerous. 

Should  thefe  reafons  againft  vohmtary  divorces  be  efteemed 
infuflScient,  I  hope  no  body  will  pretend  to  refufe  the  teftimony 
of  experience*  At  the  time  when  divorces  were  moft  frequent 
among  the  Romans,  marriages  were  moft  rare;  and  Au- 
gustus was  obliged,  by  penal  laws,  to  force  the  men  of  fa- 
ihion  into  the  married  ftate :  A  circumftance  which  is  fcarce  to 
be  found  in  any  other  age  or  nation*  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
Rome  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praifed  by 
DiONYSius  HALYCARNASSJEUsf*    Wonderful  was  the  bar* 

t  Lib«  1^ 

mony^ 
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mony,  fays  the  hiftorian,  which  this  infeparable  union  of  in- 
terefts  produced  between  married  perfons;  while  each  of  diem 
confidered  the  inevitable  neceffity  by  which  they  were  linked 
together,  and  abandoned  all  prOlpe^  of  any  other  choice  or 
eftabliihment 

The  exclufion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  fuflSciently  recom- 
mends our  prefent  European  prance  mth  regard  to  mar* 
riage.  • 
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OF  SIMPUCITY  AND  REFINEMENT  IN  WRITiHG. 

FINE  tfridngt  according  to  Mr.  Addison,  conCfh  of 
leatimentSi  which  are  naturalf  -mthout  being  obyious*. 
Tliete  caojiot  be  a  jufieri  and  more  conofe  de^nition  o£  fine 
Writiog*. 

SntfidKi^  n^ch  are  mereljr  natural,  affed  not  the  mind. 
5nth  zmy  plea£ire,  and  &em  not  w<»thy  of  our  attention.  The 
fleidEuitawa  ^  a  watennan,  dit^  obfcrvations  of  a  peafant,  the 
xibaldiy  ef  apCMtter  or  hadmey  isoachnpAn ;  all  thefe  are  natural, 
mA  4t£|greeable;  What  an  ic^pid  comedy  fhould  we  make  of 
$hft  chH-chat  of  the  tea^ta&le,  <opied  faithfully  and  at  full 
lengdif  Nothing  caa  pleafe  perfont  of  tafte,  but  nature  drawn- 
'  .ipith  afl  her  graces  and  omamenjts,  h  belle  nature ;  or  if  we 
^QOpy  low  life^  the  ftrdces  muft  be  ftrong  and  remarkable,  and 
jpsft  coavey^a  lively  image  to  the  mind.  The  abfurd  naivety  of 
Srnich^Paacko^h reprdented  in. fuch  inimitable  colours  by  Cer- 

that  it  eatertains  as  much  a^  the  pi^ure  of  the  mofi:. 
j|iagna):ufl»ouS'  hero  cv  fofteft  lov^er^ 

The  cafe  is  the  feme  with  oratorsi  philofophers,  critics,  or 
any  author  who  Ijpeaks  u>  his  own  perfon,  without  introducing 
other  fpeakers  or  aftors*    If  his  language  he  not  elegant,  his 
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obfervations  uncommon,  his  fenfe  ftrong  and  mafculine,  he  will 
in  vain  boaft  his  nature  and  fimplicity.  He  may  be  corredlj 
but  he  never  willte  agreeable.  'Tis  the  u  ihappinefs  of  fuch 
authors,  that  they  are  never  blamed  nor  cenfured.  The  good 
fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a^man,.  are  not  tho  feme.  The 
fecret  deceiving  path  of  life,  wrhich  Horace  talks  of,  fallentis 
Jemita  vitds^  may  be  the  happieft  lot  of  the  one ;  but  is  the 
•greateft  misfortune^  which  the  other  can  poffibly  falHnto. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions,  which  are  inerely  furprifing, 
without  being  natural,  can  never  giv^  any  laiHng  entertain- 
ment to  the  mind.     To  draw  chimeras  is  not,  properly  fpeak^ 
ing,  to  copy  or  imitate.     The  juftnefs  of  the  reprefentation  i^ 
loft,  and  the  mind  is  difpleafed  to  find  a  pidure,  which  bears  no 
\  refemblance  ito  any  original.     Nor  are  fuch  exceffive  refinements 
more  agreeable  in  theepiflDlary  oar  philofophic  ftile,  than  in  the 
epic  or  tragic.     Too  much  ornament  is  a  fault  in  every  kind  of 
.produftion.      Uncommon  expreffions,   ftrong  flaflies  of  wit, 
.pointed  fimilies,  and  epigrammatic  turns,  efpecially  when  they 
recur  too  frequently,  are  a  disfigurement  rather  than  any  cm- 
belliftiment  of  difcourfe.     As  the  eye,  in  fiuyeying  a  Go  t  h  i  c 
^building,  is  diftra£ied  by  the  multiplicity  of  ornaments,  and 
lofes  the  whole  by  its  minute  .attention  to  the  parts;  fo  the 
mind,  in  p^ruiing  a  work  overftocked  with  wit,   is  fatigued 
.and  difgufted  with  the  conftapt  endeavour  to  fliine  and  furprize. 
This  is  the  cafe  .whe;re  a  writer  overabounds  in  wit,  even  though 
that  wit,  in  itfelf,  ftiould  be  juft  and  agreeable.     Rut  it  com^ 
monly  happens  to  fuch  writers,  that  they  feek  for  their  favour- 
ite ornaments,  even  where  the  fubje£l  affords  them  not ;  and  by 
that  means,  have  twenty  infipid  conceits  for  one  thought  whidx 

as  really  beautiful;  '  '  ' 

,    .  .        There 
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There  is  no  fubjedl  in  critical  leartiing  more  copious,  than 
this  of  the  juft  mixture  of  fimplicity  and  refinement  in  writing ; 
and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too  large  a  fidd,  I  fliall  confine 
myfeff^to  a:  few  general  obfervations  on  that  head* 

Firfi^  I  obferve>  Thaf  though  exceffes^  of  both  kinds  are  to  he 
avoided^  and  though  a  proper  medium  ought  to  bejiudied  in  all 
produiiions  ;yet  this  medium  lies  not  in  a  pointy  but  >  admits  of  a 
very  conftderable  latitude^  Confider  the  -wide  diftance,  in  this* 
refpeO:,  between:: Mn  Pope  and  Lucretius.-  Thefe  feem  to 
lie  in  the  two.grcateft .  extremes  of  refinement  and  fimplicity, 
in  which  a  poet  can  indulge  bimfelf,  without  being  guilty  of 
any  blatneable' excefk  All  this  interval  may  be  filled  with 
poets,  who  may  differ  from  each  other,  but  may  be  equally  ad- 
mirable, each'  in*  his  peculiar  flyle  and  manner,  Co  r  n  e  i  l  l  E 
and  CoNGREVE,  who  carry  their  wit  and  refinement  fomewhat 
farther  than  Mr.  Pope  (if  poeta  of  fo  different  a  kind  can  be 
compared  together),  and  Sop  HOC  L'Es  and  Terence,  who  are* 
inoreiimple  than  Lucretius,  f<?em  to  have  gone  out  of  that 
raedium>  in  which  the  moft  perfedl  produdions  are  found,  and 
to  be  guilty  of  fome  excefa  in  thefe  oppofite  charaders.  Of  all* 
the  great  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine,  in  my  opinion,  lie 
neareft'the  center,  and  are  the  far  theft  removed  from,  both  the 
extr^emities^- 


'bAjfecond  obfervatidn  on  tliis  head  is^  That  it  is  very  difficulty 

if  not  impojjible,  to  explain  by  ivords^  ivkere  thejuf  medium  be^  - 

.     -    •     ■ 

tween  the  excefjes  of  fimplicity  and  refinement  lies^  or  to  give  any 

rulei  by  ivhieh  ive  can  knoiv  precifely  the  bounds  bettveen  the 

fault  and  the  beauty.     A  critic  may  difcourfe  not  only  very  ju- 

dicioufly  on  this  head,  without  inftrufting  his; readers,  but  even 

F  f  i?  without- 
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without  underftanding  the  matter  pcrfedly  himfelf.  There  is 
not  a  finer  piece  of  criticifm  than  the  dijfertatian  on  pq/iordls 
by  FoKTENELLE  J  where,  by  a  number  of  reflections  and  phi- 
lofophical  reafonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  juft  medium, 
which  is  fuitable  to  that  fpecies  c£  writing.  But  let  any  one 
read  the  pafiorals  of  that  author,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that 
this  judicious  critic,  notwithftanding  his  fine  reafonings,  had  a 
falfe  tafte,  and  fixed  the  point  of  perfection  much  nearer  the 
extreme  of  refinement  than  paftoral  poetry  will  admit  of.  The 
fentiments  of  his  ihepherds  are  better  fuited  to  the  toilettes  of 
Paris,  than  to  the  forefts  of  Arcadia.  But  this  it  is  impoC- 
fible  to  difcover  from  his  critical  reafonings.  He  blames  all 
exceffive  painting  and  ornament  as  much  as  Virgil  could 
have  done,  had  he  wrote  a  diflertation  on  that  fpecies  of  poetry. 
However  different  the  taftes  of  men  may  be,  their  general  dif* 
courfes  on  thefe  ful^eds  aire  commonly  the  lame.  No  criti- 
cifin  can  be  very  inibru<3ive,  which  defcends  not  to  particulars, 
and  is  not  full  of  examples  and  illuftradons.  'Tis  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  lies  always  in  a  me- 
dium ;  but  where  this  medium  is  placed,  is  the  great  queftion, 
and  can  never  be  fufficiently  explained  by  general  reafonings. 

I  fhall  deliver  it  as  a  third  obfervation  on  this  fubjeA,  That 
nve  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  againjl  the  excefs  of  refinement 
than  that  offtmplicity ;  and  that  hecaufe  the  former  excefs  is  both 
kfs  beautiful,  and  more  dangerous  than  the  latter. 

*Tis  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  paflion  are  intirely  incon- 
fiftent.  When  the  affedions  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for 
the  imagination.  The  mind  of  mian  being  naturally  limited, 
^tis  impoflible,  that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once :    And 

the 
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the  more  any  one  predominatesy  the  lefs  room  is  there  for  the 
t>ther8  to  exert  their  vigour..  For  this  reafon,  a  greater  degree 
of  fimf)Ucity  18  required  in  all  compofitions,  where  men,  and 
a^ons,  and  palfions  are  painted^  than  in  fuch  as  confift  of  rc^ 
flections  and  obfervations.  And  as  the  former  fpecies  of  writing 
'  is  the  more  engaging  and  beautiful,  one  may  fafely,  upon  this 
actounfy  give  the  preference  to  the  extreme  of  fimplicity  above 
that  of  refinement* 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  thofe  compofitions,  which  we  read 
the  ofteneft^  and  which  every  man  of  tafte  has  got  by  h^rt, 
have  the  reecnnmendation  of  fimpKcity,  and  have  nothing  furi- 
prifing  in  the  thought,  when  divefted  of  that  elegance  of  ex* 
prelfioil,  and  harmony  of  numbere,  with  which  it  is  cloathed* 
If  the  merit  of  the  compolition  lies  in  a  point  of  wit ;  it  may 
flrike  at  firft ;  but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  fecond 
perufal,  and  is  no  longer  afFefted  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epi- 
gram of  Martial,  the  firft  line  recalls  the  whole;  and  I 
have  iio  pleafure  in  repeating  to  myfelf  what  I  know  already* 
But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus,  has  its  n>crit;  and  I 
am  never  tired  with  the  perufal  of  iiim.  *Tis  fuflSeient  to  run 
over  Cowley  once:  But  Parnel,  after  the  fiftieth  reading, 
is  as  frefli  as  at  the  firft.  Befides,  *tis  with  books,  as  with 
women,  where  a  certain  plainnefs  of  manner  and  of  drefs  is 
'  more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint  and  airs  and  apparel, 
which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  afFedtions.  Te- 
REN CE  is  a  modeft  and  bafliful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  becaufe  he  aflumes  nothing,  and  whofc  purity  and  na- 
ture make  a  durable,  though  not  a  violent  impreflion  on  us. 

But  refinementf  as  it  is  the  lefs  beautifuU  fo  is  it  the  more 
dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  apteft  to  fall  into. 

Simplicity 
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"Simplicity  pafles  for  dulnefs,  when  it  is  not  accompanied  wiA 
great  elegance  s^nd  propriety.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  fomcT 
thing  furprifing  in  a  blaze  of  wit  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers 
are  mightily  ftrnck  with  it,  and  falfely  imagine  it  to  be  the 
moft  diflScult,  as  well  as  moft  excellent  way  of  writing.  Se-^ 
NECA  abounds  with  agreeable  faults,  fays  Quintilian,  abun^ 
dat  dulcibus  vitiis ;  and  for  that  realbniis  the  .more  dajigerousip 
and  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  tafte  of  the  young  and  inconr 
fiderate*^ 

I  fhall  add,  that  the  excefs  of  refinement  is^  Biow^more  to  be 
guarded  againft  than  ever ;  becaufe  *tis  the  extreme  which  mea 
are  the  moft  apt  to  fall  into,  after,  karning  has,  made  great  pror 
grefs,  and  after  eminent  vmters  hive  appeared  in-^v«ry  fpecies 
of  compofition.     The  endeavour  to  pleafe  by  novelty  leads  men 

wide  of  fimplicity  and  nature,  and  fills  their  writings  with  afr 
fedation  and  conceit.     I^  was  thtis  the  As i  a. tig  eloquence  der 
generated  fa  much  frbm  the  Atti<:.     It  was  thus  the  age  of  ^ 
Claudius  and  Nero  became  fo  much  inferior  tothat.of  Aur 
GUST  us  m  tafte  and  genius :  And  perhaps  th^rear?,  at  prefeatj  . 
Ibme  fymptoms  of  a  like  degeneracy  of  tafte,  in  France  asjweljt 
as  in  England, 
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rip  H  E  vulgar  are  very  apt  to  carry  all  national  charaSiers  \x> 
^  extremes ;  and  having  once  eftablifhed  it  as  a  principle* 
that  any  people  are  knavifh>  or  cowardly,  or  ignorant,  they 
will  admit  of  no  ejcccption,  but  comprehend  every  individual 
under  the  fame  charadler.  Men  of  fenfe  condemn  thefe  undif- 
tinguifhing  judgments ;  Though  at  the  fame  time,  they  allow, 
that  each  nation  has  a  peculiar  fet  of  manners/  and  that  fome 
particular  qualities  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  among 
one  people  than  among  their  neighbours.  The  common  people 
in  SwissERLAND  have  furely  more  probity  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  in  Ireland;  andv^very  prudent  maa  will,  from 
that  circumftance  alone,  make  a  diflference  in  the  truft  which 
he  repofes  in  each.  We  have  reafoa  to  CKped  greater  wit  and 
gaiety  in  a  Frenchman  than  in  a  Spaniard  ;  though  Cer- 
vantes was  bom  in  Spain.  An  Englishman  will  na- 
turally 'be  fuppofed  to  have  more  knowledge  than  qi  Dane  j 
though  T Y  C  H  o  B R  A  H  E  was  a  ii2[tive  of  De n M  a  R  K. 

.Different  reafons  are  affigned  for  thefe  national  ehara^ers  \ 
while  Jome  account  for  them  from  moral  and  others  from  phy- 
ftcal  caufes.  By  moral  caufes,  I  mean  all  circumflances,  which 
are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  reafons,  and  which 

render 
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render  a  peculiar  fet  cf  manners  habitual  to  us.  6f  iim  Idadl 
aF&9  tnc  nature  or  tbc  goTcrnment^  tbc  rcrolu bono  ^t  'puolift 
affairs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in  which  the  peojde  live,  the 
fituation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  its  neighbours^  and  above 
all,  the  courfe  oF  education)  and  the  example  of  perenta  and 
companions.  Bjphj^cal  cauies,  I  mean  thofe  qualities  of  the 
air  and  climate,  which  are  f^ppofcd  to  woii  infeofibly^on  the 
temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving 
a  particular  complexion,  which  though  reflexion  and  reafoa 
may  fometimea  overcome,  yet  will  it  prevail  among  thegeneta«> 
Hty  of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their  manners.. 

That  the  chara^tor  of  a  natkxi  wilt  very  much  dqpend  oa 
mora/caufes,  muft  be  evident  to  the  moft  iuperiicial  obTerver;. 
iince  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  and  the 
manners  of  individuals  afe  frequently  determined  by  theft 
caufes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour  debafe  the  minds  of  the 
common  people,  and  render  them  unfit  for  any  fcience  and  in« 
genious  profeflion  j  fo  where  any  government  becomes  very 
oppreflive  to  all  its  fubjedks,  it  muft  bave  a  proportional  efit^ 
on  their  temper  and  genius,  and  muft  banifh  all  the  l^>eral  arts 
from  among  them.    Inftances  of  this  nature  are  rerj  frequent 

in  the  world, 

« 

The  fame  principle  of  moral  cauies  fixes  thecharader  of  dif^ 
feirent  profeflions,  and  alters  even  that  difpc^tion,  which  the 
particular  members  receive  from  the  hand  of  nature.  Kfoldier 
and  a  priejl  are  different  charadiers,  in  all  nations,  and  all  ages  ; 
and  this  difference  is  founded  on  circumftances,  whofe  operation 
is  eternal  and  unalterable. 
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The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  foldiers  lavifli  and  gcne^ 
rous,  as  well  as  brave :  Their  idlenefs,  together  with  the  large 
focieties,  which  they  form  in  camps  or  garrifons,  inclines  them 
to  pleafure  and  gallantry :  By  their  frequent  change  of  com- 
jpany,  they  acquire  good  breeding  and  an  opennefs  of  beha- 
viour: Being  employed  only  againft  a  public  and  an  open 
enemy,  they  become  candid,  honeft,  and  undefigning:  And 
as  they  ufe  more  the  labour  of  the  body  than  that  of  the  mind, 
they  are  commonly  thoughtJefs  and  ignorant  *. 

*Tis  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  falfe  maxim,  that  priejis  cf 
all  religions  are  the  fame ;  and  though  the  character  of  the  pro- 
feffion  will  not,  in  every  inftance,  prevail  over  the  perfonal 
charadler,  yet  it  is  fure  always  to  predominate  with  the  greater 
number.  For  as  chymifts  obferve,  that  fpirits,  when  raifed  ta 
a  certain  height,  are  all  the  fame,  from  whatever  materials  they 
be  extrafled;  fo  thefe  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity, 
acquire  a  uniform  character,  which  is  intirely  their  own,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is,  generally  fpeaking,  not  the  moft 
amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  human  fociety.  It  is,  in  moft 
points,  oppofite  to  that  of  a  foldier ;  as  is  the  way  of  life,  from 
which  it  is  derived  f. 

As 

•  'Tis  a  faying  of  Ii^nandb  r  ,  Kof^j  r|>«Tifl/T>!^  uS  «%  i»  isyAitu  Si&?  OiJfiiK  y/»o»T  ar. 
Mbn.  apud  Stobaum.  *?*/>  not  in  the  f9Wir  tn/en  cf  God  to  make  a  foUte  foUier, 
The  contrary  obfervation  with  regard  to  the  manners  of  foldiers  takes'*  place  in  our 
days.  This  feems  to  me  a  prefumption,  that  the  ancients  owed  all  their  refinement 
knd  civility  to  books  and  ftudy ;  for  which,  indeed,  a  foldier*s  life  is  not  fo  well 
calcuhited. .  Company  and  the  world  is  their  fphere.  And  if  there  be  any  politenefs 
to  be  learned  from  company,  they  will  certainly  have  a'coniiderable  fliare  of  it. 

+  Tho*  all  mankind  have  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  religion  at  certain  times  and  in  cer- 
tain  difpofitions  j  yet  are  there  it^  or  none,  who  have  it  to  that  degree,  and  with 

VoL»I.  G  g  that 
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As  to  phyftcal  caufes^  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether  of 
their  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  do  I  think,  that  men  ovire 

any 

*  that  conftancy,  which  is  requifite  to  fupport  the  character  of  this  profefHon.    It  mull^ 
therefore,  happen,  that  clergymen,  being  drawn  from  the  common  mafs  of  mankind^ 
as  people  are  to  other  employments,  by  the  views  of  profit,  the  greatefl  part,  thougk 
no  athelUs  or  free-thinkers,  will  And  it  necefTary,  on  particular  occaiions^  to  feign 
more  devotion  than  they  are,  at  that  time,  pofTefTed  of,  and  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  fervor  and  ferioufnefs,  even  when  jaded  with  the  exercifes  of  their  religion^ 
or  when  they  have  their  minds  engaged  in  the  common  occupations  of  life^   They 
mud  not,  like  the  reft  of  the  world,  give  fcope  to  their  natural  movements  and  fen- 
timents :  They  muft  fet  a  guard  over  their  looks  and  words  and  adions :    And  ia 
order  to  fupport  the  veneration  paid  them  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  they  muft  not  only 
keep  a  remarkable  referve,  but  muft  promote  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  by  a  Continued 
grimace  and  hypocrify.     This  diflimulation  often  deftroys  the  candour  and  ingenuity 
of  their  temper,  and  makes  an  irreparable  breach  in  their  character. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  poilMed  of  a  temper  more  fufceptible  of  devotion  than 
ufual,  fo  that  he  has  but  little  occafion  for  hypocrify  to  fupport  the  character  of  his 
profeftion  ;  '  tis  fo  natural  for  him  to  over-rate  this  advantage^  and  to  think  that  it 
atones  for  every  violation  of  morality,  that  frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous  than  the 
hypocrite.  And  though  few  dare  openly  avow  thofe  exploded  opinions,  that  t%'try 
thing  is  la'wfult'i  *the  JaintSy  and  that  they  atom  hai/e  property  in  their  goods ;  yet  we  may 
ebferve,  that  thefe  principles  lurk  in  every  bofom,  and  reprefent  a  zeal  for  religious 
obfervanccs  as  fo  great  a  merit,  that  it  may  compenlate  for  many  vices  and  enormities* 
This  obfcrvation  is  fo  common,  that  all  prudent  men  are  on  their  guard,  when  they 
meet  with  any  extraordinary  appearance  of  religion  ;  though  at  the  fame  time,  they 
confefs,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  genejal  rule,  and  that  probity  and  fu^ 
perftition  are  not. altogether  incompatible. 

Moft  mei\  are  ambitious  j  but  the  ambition  of  other  men  may  commonly  be  fatisAed^ 
by  excelling  in  their  particular  profefGon,  andlhereby  promoting  the  interefts  of  ior 
ciety.  The  ambition  of  the  clergy  can  often  be  fatisfied  onJy  by  promoting  ignorance 
and  fuperftition  and  implicit  faith  and  pious  frauds.  And  having  got  what  AitCHi* 
MEDEsonly  wanted,  (a;/«.  another  world,  on  wUcb  he  could  fix  hi9  engines)  no 
wonder  they  move  this  world  at  their  pleafure, 

Moft  men  have  an  over-weening  conceit  of  thcmfclves ;  but  theft  have  a  peculiar 

temptation  to  tliat  vice,  who  are  regarded  with  fuch  veneration,  and  are  even  deemed 

iacredi  by  the  ignorant  multitude 

Moft. 
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any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air,  food,  or  climate. 
I  confefs,  that  the  contrary  opinion  may^  juftly,  at  firft  fight, 

feem 

fAofk  men  are  apt  to  beir  a  particular  regard  for  members  of  their  own  profeiBon ;' 
but  as  a  lawyer,  or  phyfician,  or  merchant  does,  each  of  them,  follow  out  his  bufi- 
nefs  apart,  the  interefls  of  thefe  profeiTions  are  not  fo  clofely  united  as  the  interefts  of 
clerg)  men  of  the  fame  religion ;  where  the  whole  body  gains  by  the  veneration,  paid 
to  their  common  tenetS)  and  by  the  fuppre/Tion  of  antagoniHs. 

Few  men  can  bear  contradidion  with  patience ;  but  the  clergy  too  often  proceed 
even  to  a  degree  of  fury  on  this  article  :  Becaufe  all  their  credit  and  livelihood  de- 
pend upon  the  belief,  which  their  opinions  meet  with  ;  and  they  alone  pretend  to  a 
divine  and  fupematural  authority,  or  have  any  colour  for  reprefenting  their  antagoniUs 
as  impious  and  prophane.  The  OiiiuM  Tbeohgicum^  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted 
even  to  a  proverb,  and  means  that  degree  of  rancour,  which  is  the  moft  furious  and 
implacable. 

Revenge  is  a  very  natural  pafCon  to  mankind ;  but  feems  to  reign  with  the  gfeateft 
force  in  pried^  and  women :  Becaufe  being  deprived  of  the  immediate  exertion  of 
anger,  in  violence  and  combat,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  themfelves  defpifed  on  that  ac- 
count ;  and  their  pride  fupports  their  vindidive  difpofitiom 

Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed  moi-al  caufes,  inflamed  ift 
that  profefTion  $  and  though  (everal  individuals  efcape  the  contagion,  yet  all  wife  go- 
vernments will  be  on  their  guard  againft  the  attempts  of  a  fociety,  who  will  for  ever 
combine  into  one  fadion,  and  while  it  a6b  as  a  fociety,  will  for  ever  be  actuated  by 
ambition,  pride,  revenge,  and  a  perfecuting  fpirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  ferious  ;  and  this  is  the  cliara&er  required  of 
priefts,  which  confines  them  to  Ibidl  rules  of'  decency,  and  commonly  prevents  irre- 
gularity and  intemperance  amongfl  them.  The  gaiety,  mucli  lefs  the  excefiTes,  olf 
pleafure^t  is  not  permitted  in  that  body ;  and  this  viftu6  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one, 
which  they  owe  to  their  profefSon.  In  religions,  indeed,  founded  on  fpeculative  priff- 
ciples,  and  where  public  difcouries  make  a  part  of  religious  fervice,  it  may  alfo  be 
fuppofed  that  the  clergy  will  have  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  learning  of  the  times  ; 
though  'tis  certain  that  their  talle  and  eloquence  will  al>Vays  b^  better  than  their  (kill 
in  reafoning  and  philofophy.  But  whoever  poflefles  the  other  noble  virtues  of  huma^ 
nity,  meekneis,  and  moderation,  as  very  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  do,  is  beholden 
for  them  to  nature  os  refle^on,  not  to  the  genius  of  his  calling. 
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feem  very  probable ;  fincc  we  find,  that  thefe  circumftanccs 
hjive  an  influence  over  every  other  animal,  and  that  even  thofc 
creatures,  which  are  fitted  to  live  in  all  climates,  fuch  as  dogs, 
horfes,  s^c.  do  not  attain  the  fame  perfeftion  in  alL  The  cou- 
rage dF  buU-dogs  and  game-cocks  feems  peculiar  to  England* 
3Fx. ANDERS  is  remarkable  for  large  and  heavy  horfes :  Spain 
for  horfes  light,  ^and  of  good  mettle*  And  any  breed  of  thefe 
creatures,  tranfported  from  one  country  into  another,  will  foou 
lofe  the  qualities,  which  they  derived  from  their  native  climate^ 
It  may  be  afked,  why  not  the  iame  with  men  *  i 

There  are  few  queftions  more  curious  than  this,  or  which  will 
occur  oftener  in  our  inquiries  concerning  human  affairs ;  andL 
therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  a  ferious  examination.. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature ;  nor  is  it  pol> 
fible  for  any  fet  of  men  to  converfe  often  together,  without  ac^ 

n*was  no'badexpodxent  In.  the  RoMANSt  for  preveatiAg  the  Strong  efiedof  the 
pneftly  chardder^  to  mstkt  it  a  law  that  no  one  fhould  be  received  into  the  facerdotal 
ofHce,  till  he  waspaft  fiftyyearsof  age,  Dion.  HaL  lib*  i.  The  living  a  layman  tiU 
that  age,  'tis  pt^med^  would  be  able  to  fix  the  charader. 

*  Cje6ar  (Ji  BtlL  Gallico,  lib.  i.)  §xft  that  the  Gallic  hoHes  were  very  good; 
the  Ge  r m  a n  very  bad.  We  find  in  lib.  7.  that  he  was  obliged  to  remount  fome  Ger- 
man cavalry  with  Gallic  liorfes.  j^t  pr^fent,  no  part  of  Europe  has  fo  bad  horfes 
cf  all  kinds  as  France  :  But  Germany  abounds  with  excellent  war  horfes.  This 
may  beget  a  little  fafpkion,  that  even  animals  depend  not  on  the  climate ;  but  on  the 
different  breeds,  and  on  the  ikiU  and  care  in-rearing  thenu  The  north  of  England 
abounds  jq  the  beft  horfes  of  all  kinds  which  are  in  the  world.  In  the  neighbouring 
■counties,  Borth  fide  the  Tweed,  no  good  horfes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with. 
jStr^bo,  lib-  z.  rejed^,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  influence  of  climate  upon  men.  All 
is  cuftom  and  education,  fays  he.  It  is  not  from  nature^  that  the  Athenians  are 
learned,  the  Lacedemonians  ignorant,  and  the  Thebans  too,  who  are  iliU  nearer 
neighbours  to  the  formex.  £yen  the  difference  ^animals,  he  adds^  depends  not  oa 
climate 

cnunjis: 
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^[luring  a  fimilitude  of  manners^  and  communicating  to  eacK 
other  their  viceB  as  well  aa  virtues.  The  propenfity  to  com- 
pany aad  fociety  iaftrong  in  all  rational  creatures  y  and  the  fame 
difpofition>  which  gives  us  this  propenfity,  makes  us  enter 
deeply  i^to  each  other's  fentiments,  and  caufes  like  paflions  and 
inclinations  to  ruo,  as  it  were  by  contagion,  through  the  whole 
club  or  knot  of  companions.  Where  a  number  of  men  are 
united  into  one  political  body,  the  occalions  of  their  intercourfa 
muft  be  fo  firequent,  for  defence,  commerce,  and  government, 
that  together  with  the  fame  Ijpeech  ot  langu^e,  they  muft  ac* 
^uire  a  refemblance  in  their  maimers,  and  have  a  common  or 
national  charadler,  as  well  as  a  perfonal  one,  peculiar  to  each 
individual  Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of  temper 
and  underftanding  in  great  abundance,  it  follows  not  that  Ihe 
always  produces  them  in  like  proporticHis,  and  that  in  every 
fociety  the  ingredients  of  induftry  and  indolence,  valour  and 
cowardice,  humanity  and  brutality,  wifdom  and  folly^  will  be 
mixed  after  the  fame  mannen  In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  if  any 
of  thefe  difpofitions  be  found  in  greater  abundance  than  the  refl^. 
it  will  naturally  prevail  in.  the  com{)ofition,  and  give  a  tiufture 
to  the  national  character;  Or  fliould  it  be  afferted,  that  jia 
fpecies  of  temper  can  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  predommate, 
€ven  in  thofe  contrafbed  focieties,  and  that  the  fame  proportions, 
will  always  be  preferved  in  the  mixture ;  yet  furely  the  perfons , 
in  credit  and  authority,  being  ftill  a  more  contrafted  body,., 
cannot  always  be  prefumed  to  be  of  the  fame  charader ;  and ; 
their  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  muft,  at  all  times, , 
he  very  confiderablc;  If  on  the  firft  eftabliihment  of  a  rej^ublic, , 
a  BRUTUis  ihould  be  placed  in  authority^  and  be  tranlpc^rted . 
TO^j  X»c3b  an  enthufiafin  fw  liberty  and  public  j5ooi3>  As  to  oveiw. 
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look  all  the  ties*  of  nature,  as  well  as  private  ixitereft,  fuch  an 
illuftrious  example  will  naturally  have  an  efFei3:  on  the  whole 
fociety,  and  kindle  the  fame  paflion  in  every  bofom.  Whatever 
it  be  that  forms  the  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next  muft 
imbibe  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  fame  dye ;  men  being  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  all  impreffions  during  infancy,  and  retaining  thefe 
imprefTions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world.  I  affert,  then, 
that  all  national  charadters,  .where  they  depend  not  o^i  fixed 
moral  caufes,  proceed  from  fuch  accidents  as  thefe,  and  that 
phyfical  caufes  have  no  difcemable  operation  on  the  human 
mind* 

If  we  run  over  the  whole  globe,  or  revolve  all  the  annals  of 
hiftory,  we  fhall  difcover  every  where  figns  of  this  fympathy  or 
contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air  or  climate. 

T.  We  may  obferve,  that  where  a  very  extenfive  government 
has  been  eftablifhed  for  ttiany  Centuries,  it  fpreads  a  national 
charadier  over  the  whole  empire,  and  communicates  to  every 
part  a  fimilitude  of  manners.  Thus  the  Chinese  have  the 
greateft  uniformity  of  charadter  imaginable ;  though  the  air 
and  climate,  in  different  parts  of  thofe  vaft  dominions,  admit 
of  very  confiderable  variations. 

2.  In  fmall  governments,  which  are  contiguous,  the  people 
have  notwithftanding  a  difi^erent  charader,  and  are  often  as  dif- 
tinguiftiable  in  their  manners  as  the  moft  diftant  nations. 
Athens  and  Thebes  were  but  a  ftiort  day's  journey  from  each 
other.}  though  the  Athenians  were  as  remarkable  for  inge- 
nuity, politenefs,  and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for  dulnefs, 
rufticity,  and  a  phlegmatic  temper*  Plutarch,  difcourfmg  of 
the  tflPedsof  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  obferves,  that  the  iiihii- 
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bitants  of  the  PiR-ffiUM  poffeffed  very  difFerent  tempers  from 
thofe  of  the  higher  town  of  Athens,  which  was  diftant  about 
four  miles  firom  the  former :  But  I  believe  no  one  attributes  the 
difference  of  manners,  in  W  a  p  p  i  n  g  and  St,  J  a  m  e  s's,  to  a  difr 
ference  of  air  or  climate. 

3.  The  fame  national  charader  commonly  follows  the  autho-^ 
rity  of  government  to  a  precife  boundary ;  and  upon  crofling  a 
river  or  palling  a  mountain,  one  finds  a  new  fet  of  manners, 
with  anew  government.  The  Languedocians  and  Gas^ 
CONS  are  the  gayeft  people  of  all  France  ;  but  whenever  you 
pafs  the  Pyrenees.,  you  are  among  Spaniards.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable, that  the  qualities  of  the  air  flioutd  change  {b  exadly 
with  the  limits  of  an  empire,  which  depend  fo  much  on  the 
accidents  of  battles,  negociations,  and  marriages  ? 

4.  Where  any  fet  of  men,  fcattered  over  diftant  nations,  have 
a  clofe  fociety  or  communication  together,  they  acquire  a  fimi-r 
litude  of  manners,  and  have  but  little  in  common  with  the  na-r 
tions  among  whom  they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe, 
and  the  Armenians  in  the  eaft,  have  a  peculiar  charader ;  and 
the  former  are  as  much  noted  for  fraud,  as  the  latter  for  pro-» 
bity  *i  The  Jefuits  in  all  Roman^cathoUc  countries,  are  alfo 
obferved  to  have,  a  character  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

5.  Where  any  accident,  as  a  difference  of  language  or  reli- 
gion, keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the  fame  country,  from 

*  A  fmall  fed^  or  fociety  amidit  a  gfcater.  are  commonly  moft  regnlsr  in  their  morals-; 
becaufe  they  are  more  remarkec'^  and  the  faults  of  individaals  draw  difhonour  on  the, 
whole.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the  fuperflition  and  prejudices  of  the 
targe  fociety  are  (6  ftrong  as  to  throw  an  infamy  on  the  fmaller  fociety,  independent 
of  their  morals.  For  in  that  cafe,  having  no  charafler  either  to  faye  or  gain^  they  be- 
cpoiQ  cacelefs  of  their  behaviour,  except  among  themfelves. 

mixing 
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mixing  with  each  other,  they  will  preferve,  during  feveral 
centuries,  a  diftin<a  and  even  oppofite  fet  of  manners.  TKe 
integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery  of  the  Turks,  form  an  exaft 
contrail  to  the  deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice  of  the  modern 
Greeks. 

6.  The  fame  fet  of  manners  will  follow  a  nation,  and  adhere 
to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well  as  the  fame  laws  and 
language.  The  Spanish,  English,  French  and  Dutch 
colonies  are  all  diftinguifliable  even  between  the  tropics. 

7.  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very  confiderably  from 

one  age  to  another ;  either  by  great  alterations  in  theif  govern- 

» 

ment,  by  the  mixtures  of  new  people,  or  by  that  inconftancy, 
to  which  all  human  affairs  are  fubjedl.  The  ingenuity  and  in- 
duflxy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  ftupidity  and  indolence  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions.  Candour,  bravery,  and  love  of  liberty,  formed  the 
character  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  as  fubtilty,  cowardice,  and 
a  flavifh  difpofition  do  that  of  the  modern.  The  old  Spaniards 
were  reftlefs,  turbulent,  and  fo  addided  to  war,  that  many  of 
them  killed  themfelves,  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the 
Romaics  *.  One  would  find  an  equal  diflSculty,  at  prefent,  (at 
leaft  one  would  have  found  it  fifty  years  ago)  to  roufe  up  the 
modern  Spani  ards  to  arms.  The  Bat  avians  were  all  fol- 
diers  of  fortune,  and  hired  themfelves  into  the  Roman  arrtiies. 
Their  pofterity  make  ufe  of  foreigners  for  the  fame  purpofe  that 
the  Romans  did  their  anceftors.  Though  fome  few  ftrokes  of 
the  French  charafter  be  the  fame  with  that,  which  C^sar 
has  afcribed  to  the  Gauls  ;  yet  what  comparifon  between  the 

•  Tit.  Livii,  Lib.  34,  Cap.  17. 
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civility,  humanity,  and  knowlege  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
df  that  country,  and  the  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  ^rpflhefs  of 
|;he  apcient  ?  Not  to  infift  upon  the  great  4ifFerence '  between 
the  pxefent  poffeflbrs  of  3rjtain,  and  thoilb  befpre  the  Ro- 
man conqueft;  ve  may  pbferye  th^t  our  anceftors,  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  were  funk  into  the  moft  abjed  fuperftition,  laft  cen- 
,tury  they  were  inflamed  with  the  moQ:  furioys  enthufiafin,  and 
are  now  fettled  into  the  moft  cool  indifference  with  regard  to 
religion?  matters,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  the 
\?prW» 

m 

^  8.  Where  fijveral  neighbouring  nations  have  a  very  clofe 
communication  together,  either  by  policy,  comitterc^,  or  tra^p- 
veiling,  they  acquire  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  proportioned  to 
the  communication.  Thus  all  the  Franks  appear  to  have  a 
uniform  character  to  the  eaftern  nations*  Hie  dtffereaces 
among  th^m  are  like  the  peculiar  accents  of  diflFereTut  provinces, 
which  are  not  diftinguifhable,  except  by  an  ear  acCuftomed  ^ 
them,  and  which  conmionly  efcape  a  foreigner/ 

9.  Wc  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture  of  manners 
and  chaiiadiers  in  the  fame  nation,  fpeaking  the  fame  language, 
and  fubje^  to  the  fame  government :  And  in  this  particular  the 
English  are  the  moft  remarkaUe  of  any  people,  that  perhaps 
ev^r  were  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  to  be  afcribed  to  the  mu- 
tability and  uncertainty  of  their  climate,  or  to  any  x>thcT  phy^ 
Jical  caufes ;  fince  all  thefe  caufes  take  place  in  their  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  of  Scotland,  without  having  the  fame  eflFed. 
Where  the  government  of  a  nation  is  altogether  republican,  it 
is  apt  to  beget  a  particular  fet  of  manners.     Where  it  is  alto- 

m 

gether  monarchical,  it  is  more  apt  to  have  the  fameeflFed;  the 
Vol.  I.  Hh  imitation 
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imitation  of  fuperiors  fpreading  the  national  manners-  fafler 
among  the  people.  If  the  governing  part  of  a  ftate  confifts  al- 
together  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland,  their  uniform  way 
of  life  will  fix  their  character.  If  it  confifts  chiefly  of  nobles 
and  landed  gentry,  like  Germany,.  France,  and  Spain^ 
the  fame  effe6t  follows.  The  genius  of  a  particular  fed.  or  re- 
ligion is  aKb  apt  to  mould  the  manners  of  a  peopFe.  But  the 
En<}lish  government  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,^ 
and  democracy..  The  people  in  authority  are  compofed  of  gen- 
try  and  merchants.  All  ffefts  of  religion  are  to  be  found  among; 
them.  And  the  great  liberty  and  independency^,  which  eviery 
man  enjoys,  allows  him  to  difplay  the  manners  peculiar  tohinu 
Hence  the  English,  of  any  people  in  theuniverfe,  have  the- 
leaft  of  a  national  chara^r  j,  unlefe  this  very  Angularity  may 
ftand-for  ruch*. 


,,  If  the  chara<9Eers  ofmen  depended  on  the  air  and  climate,  tfie- 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  fhould  naturally  be  expeded  to  have,  a- 
mighty  influence ;  fincc  nothing  has  2t  greater  effect  on  all  plants: 
and  irrational  animals.     And  indeed  there  is  fome  reafon  to> 
think,  that  all  the  nations^  which  live  beyond  the  polar  circles 
or  between  the  tropics,  are  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  fpecies, 
and  arc  utterly  incapable  of  all  the  higher  attainments  of  the 
human  mind.     The  poverty  and  mifery  of  the  northern  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe^  and  the  indolence  of  the  fouthern,   from, 
their  few  necefli ties,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this  remarkable, 
differeace,    without  ou;^   having  rocourfe   to  phyfical  caufes..  ' 
This  however  is  certain,  that  the  cliaraftcrs  of  nations  are* 
very  promlfcuous  in  the  temperate  climates,  and  that  almoft  all' 
the  general  obfetvations,  which  have  been  formed  of  the  mote- 
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fouthem  or  more  oorthem  nations  in  thefe  climatest  are  found 
to  be  uncertain  and  fallacious  *. 

Shall  we  fay,  that  die  neighbourhood  of  the  fun  inflames 
the  imagination  of  ma#i,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  fpirit  and  viva- 
city* The  French,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Persians 
are  remarkable  for  gaiety.  The  Spaniards,  Turks,  and 
Chinese  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  ferious  behaviour,  with* 
out  any  fuch  diflFerence  of  climate,  as  to  produce  this  diflPerencc 
of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  nations  bar- 
barians, confined  genius  and  a  fine  underftanding  to  the  more 
fouthem  climates,  and  pronounced  the  northern  nations  inca- 
pable of  all  knowlege  and  civility.  But  Britain  has  pro^ 
duced  aa  great  men,  either  for  adion  or  learning,  as  Greece 
or  Italy  has  to  boaft  of. 

*Tis  pretended,  that  the  fentiments  of  men  become  more  de-* 
licate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  the  fun ;  and  that  the 

*  I  am  apt  to  fofpeft  the  negroes^  and  in  general  all  the  oth^  fpedes  of  men  (for 
there  are  four  or  Ave  different  kinds)  to  be  naturally  inferior  to*  the  whites.  There 
never  was  a  civilized  nation  of  any  other  complexion  than  white,  nor  even.any  indi- 
vidual eminent  either  in  a£lion  or  {peculation.  No  ingenious  manufadsres  amongit 
them»  no  arts,  no  fdences*  On  the  other  hand,  the  mod  rude  and  barbarous  of  the 
whites,  fuch  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  prefent  Tartars,  have  fUll  fomodiing 
eminent  about  them,  in  their  valour,  form  of  government,  or  fome  other  particular* 
Such  a  uniform  and  conflant  difference  could  not  happen,  in  fb  many  countries  and 
9ges,  if  nature  had  not  made  an  original  difHnflipn  betwixt  thefe  breeds  of  men. 
Not  to  mention  our  colonies,  there  are  Nsgroe  flaves  difperfed  all  over  Europe,  of 
vrhich  none  ever  difcovered  any  fymptoms  of  ingenuity ;  though  low  people,  without 
Any  education,  will  flart  up  amongft  us,  and  diftinguiih  themfelves  in  every  pjrofeflion^ 
In  Jamaica  indeed  they  talk  of  one  negroe  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning;  but  'ti^ 
likely  he  is  admired  for  very  iknder  accomplifhrnents^  like  a  parrot,  who  (peaks  a  few 
•ivords  plainly* 
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tafte  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives  proportionable  improve- 
ments in  every  latitude ;  as  we  may  particularly  obferve  of  the 
languages,  of  \vhich  the  more  fouthem  are  fmooth  and  melo- 
dious!, and  the  northern  harfh  and  untUheable.  Bat  this  ob-^ 
fervation  holds  not  univerfally.  The  Arab le!  is  uiicotith  dnd 
difagreeable :  The  Muscovite  foft  and  mtificak  Energy^ 
ftrength,  and  harfhnefs  form  the  charadlef  of  the  LATiii 
tongue :  The  Italian  is  the  ftioft  liquid,  fiiKx^tli,  and  efFemW 
nate  language  that  can  poflGibly  be  imagined.  Every  language 
will  depend  fomewhat  on  the  manners  of  the  people ;  but 
much  more  on  that  original  ftock  of  words  and  &)unds,  whick 
they  received  from  their  anceftors,  and  which  Iremain  unchange- 
able, even  while  their  manners  admit  of  the  greateft  altera- 
tions. Who  can  doubt,  but  the  English  are  at  prefent  a 
much  more  polite  and  knowing  people  than  the  Greeks  were 
for  feveral  ages  after  the  fiege  of  Troy  ?  Yet  there  is  no 
cofnparifon  between  the  language  of  Mi L TON  and  that  of 
Homer.  Kay,  the  greater  are  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, which  happen  in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  lefs 
can  be  expeded  in  their  language.  A  few  eminent  and  refined 
geniufes  will  communicate  their  tafte  and  knowlege  to  a  whole 
people,  and  produce  the  greateft  improvements :  But  they  fix 
the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  ia  fome  degree,  ita 
farther  changes. 


Lord  Bacon  has  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  foutH 

are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  thofe  of  the  north ;  but 
that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  has  genius,  he  rifeff'  to 
jL  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached  by  the  fouthern  wits.     This 
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«5fervati<Mi  a  late  writer  *  confirms,  by  comparing  the  fouthem 
wits  to  cucumbers,  which  are  Commonly  all  good  of  their  kind ; 
but  at  beft  are  in  iafipid  fruit :  While  the  northern  geniufes 
Are  Hkc  melons,  of  which  ilot  ont  in  fifty  is  good ;  but  when 
k  is  fb,  it  has  an  exquifite  relifh.     I  believe  this  remark  may  be 
allowed  jirft,  when  confined  to  the  European  nations,  and  to 
the  prefent  age,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one :  But  then  I 
tfiink  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  moral  caufes.     All  the 
fciences  and  liberal  arts  have  been  imported  to  us  from  the 
fouth ;  and  *tis  eafy  to  imagine,  that,  in  the  firft  ardor  of  ap- 
plication, when  excited  by  emulation  and  by  glory,  the  few,  v 
\vho  were  addided  to  them,  would  carry  them  to  the  greatefl: 
height,  and  ftretch  every  nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  perfection.    Such  illuftrious  examples  fpread  know- 
Ifege  every  where^  and  begot  an  univerfal  efteem  for  the  fciences : 
After  which,  *tis  no  wonder,  that  induftry  relaxes ;  while  men  ^ 
meet  not  with  fuitable  encouragement,  nor  arrive  at  fuch  di- 
ftincSHon  by   their   attainments.     The   univerfal.  diflFufion   of 
Ifearning  among  a  people/  and  the  intire  banifhment  of  grofs 
Ignorance   and  rufticity,  is,  therefore,  feldom   attended   with 
any  remarkable  perfeifHon  in  particular  perfons.     It  feems  to  be^ 
taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de  Oratoribusy  that  Tcnowlege 
wa^  much  more  common  in  Vespasian'^  age  than  that  of  Ci- 
cero or  Augustus.     QuiNCTiLiAN  alfo  complains  of  the 
profanation  of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  vulgar.     "  For-^ 
•*  merly,"  fays  Juvenal,  "  fcience  was  confined  to  Greece 
**  and  Italy*     Now  the  whole  world  emulate  Athej^s  and 
•*  Rome.     Eloquent  Gaul  has  taught  Br  i  tain,  knowing  in 
**  the  laws.     Even  Tkulx  entertains  thoughts  of  hiring  rhe- 
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**  toriciafts  for  its  inftruflion  *."  This  ftate  of  learning  is  re- 
xnarkable ;  becaufe  Juvenal  is  himfelf  the  laft  of  the RdMAJff 
writers,  who  poffeffed  any  degree  of  genius.  Thofe,  who  fuc- 
ceeded,  arc  valued  for  nothing  but  the  matters  of  fad,  of 
which  they  give  us  information.  I  hope  the  late  converlion  of 
Muscovy  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences  will  not  prove  a  like 
prognoftic  to  the  prefent  period  of  learning. 

Cardinal  Ben T I  voGLio  gives  the  preference  to  the  northern 
nations  above  the  fouthern  with  regard  to  candour  and  fince^ 
rity;  and  mentions,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians,  and  on  the  other,  the  Flemings  and  Germans. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this  has  happened  by  accident. 
The  ancient  Romans  fecm  to  have  been  a  candid  fincere  peo- 
ple, as  are  the  modern  Turks.  But  if  we  muft  needs  fuppofe, 
that  this  event  has  arifen  from  fixed  caufes,  we»Hiay  only  con- 
clude from  it,  that  all  extremes  are  apt  to  concur,  and  are  com- 
monly attended  with  the  fame  confequences.  Treachery  is  the 
ii&ial  concomitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm ;  and  if  civilized 
nations  ever  embrace  fubtle  and  crooked  politics,  'tis  from  an 
excefs  of  refinement,  which  makes  them  difdain  the  plain  dire^ 
toad  to  power  and  glory. 

Moft  conquefts  have  gone  from  north  to  fouth ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  th«  northern  nations  poffefs  a  fuperior 
degree  of  courage  and  ferocity.    But  it  would  have  been  jufter 

•  ♦*  Sed  Cantabcr  unde 
Stoicus  ?  andqui  praeTerdm  aetate  Metelli. 
Nunc  totns  Graias^  noftraique  habet  orbis  Athena&. 
Gallia  cauiidicos  docait  facunda  Britahnos  : 
JDe  conducendo  loquitur  Jam  rhctorc  THUi.Sv''  fy>tfT^  ig^ 
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to  have  faid^  that  moft  conquefts  are  made  by  poverty  and  want 
upon  plenty  and  riches.  The  Saracens,  leaving  the  deferts 
of  Arabia,  carried  their  conquefts  northwards  upon  aU  the 
fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman. empire;  and  met  the  Turks 
half  way,  who  were  coming  fouthwards  from  the  deferts  of 

T^RTARY. 

An  eminent  writer  *  has  remarked,  that  all  couragious*  ani- 
mals are  alfo  carnivorous,  and  that  greater  courage  is  to  be  ex- 
peded  in  a  people,  fuch  as  the  English,  whofe  food  is  ftrong 
and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-ftarved  commondty  of  other 
coimtries.  But  the  Swedes,  notmthftanding  their  difadvan^ 
tages  in  this  particular,  are  not  inferior,  in.  martial  courage,  Ux 

a 

any  nation  that  ever  was  in  the  world,. 

In  genera],  we  may  obferve,  that  courage,  of  all  national 
qualities,  is  the  moft  precarious  ;  becaufc  it  is  exerted  only  at. 
•   intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation;,  whereas  induftry,, 
kftowlege,  civility,  may  be  of  conftant  and  univerfal  ufe,  and 
for  feveral  ages,  may  become  habitual  to  the  whole  people.    Tf 
courage  be  prefervcd,-  it  muft  be  by   difcipline,  example^andi  * 
opinion,.    The  tenth  legion,  of  C^Su\r,  and  the  regiment  of 
PiCARDY  in  France  were  formed  promifcuoufly  from  among 
the  citizens;  but  having  once  entertained  a  notion,  that  they 
were  the  bcft  troops  in  the  fervice,.this  very  opinion,  really  made 
them,  fuch^ 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion,  we  miy 
cfcferve,  that  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  the  Do— 
Ri?ANs,  and  Ion  TANS,  tlie  former  were  always  cftce:ned,  and* 

•  Sir  Will  I  AuTfiM  isle's  account  of  the  Netherlandsar 

adwa)^ 
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always  appeared  more  brave  and  manly  than  die  latter ;  thougk 
the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes  were  interfperfed  and  inters 
mingled  through  all  the  extent  of  Greece,  the  kffcr  AsiA^ 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  iflands  of  the  -fie e an  f«u  The 
Athenians  were  the  only  Ionians  that  ever  had  any  repu- 
tation for  valour  or  military  atchievements ;  though  even  thefc 
were  efteemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  thebraveft 
of  the  Dorians. 

The  only  obfervation,  with  regard  to  the  differences  of  mea 
in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  reft  any  weight,  is  the 
vulgar  one,  that  people  in  the  northern  regions  have  a  greater 
inclination  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  thofe  in  the  fouthern  to  love 
and  women.  One  can  affign  a  very  probable  phyftcal  caufe  for 
this  difference.     Wine  and  diftilled  fpirits  warm  the  frozen 

blood  in  the  colder  climates,  and  fortify  men  againft  the  inju- 
ries of  the  weather  \  As  the  genial  heat  of  the  fun,  in  the 
countries  expofed  to  his  beams,  inflames  the  blood,  and  exalts 
the  paf&on  between  the  fexes. 

PeAaps  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by  moral 
caufes.  All  ftrong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the  aorth,  and  confe- 
quently  are  more  coveted.  Diodorus  Siculus  *tells  us, 
that  the  GAULsinhis  time  were  great  drunkards,  and  much 
addided  to  wine ;  chiefly,  I  fuppofe,  from  its  rarity  and  no- 
velty. On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  the  fouthern  climates, 
obliging  men  and  women  to  go  half-naked,  thereby  renders 

^  hA.  5.  The  fame  author  a(cribes  tacituraity  to  that  people ;  a  new  proof  that 
.national  characters  may  alter  very  mudu    Tacitartiity,  jas  a  national  chara6ler»  im- 
plies nnfbciablenefs.    Aristotle  in  his  Politics^  book  2.   chap.  ^.  fays  that  the 
Gau  L8  are  the  only  warlike  nation  who  are  negligent  of  women, 

their 
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their  frequent  commerce  more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their 
mutual  paffion.  This  makes  parents  and  hufbands  more  jea« 
hiua  and  referred;  whidi  (till  farther  inflames  thepaflGlon.  Not 
to  mention,  that  as  women  ripen  fooncr  in  the  fouthem  region^^ 
Ms  neccflary  4:0  obferve  greater  jealouiy  and  care  in  their  educa^ 
tk)n;  it  being  evident^  that  a  girl  of  twelve  cannot  poflefs 
equal  difcretion  to  govern  this  paffion,  with  one,  who  feels  not 
its  violence  till  flie  be  feventeen  or  eighteen* 

PerhkpB  too,  thfe  fa,€t  is  faMe,  that  nature  has^  either  from  - 
moral  or  phyfical  caufcs,  diftributcd  thefe  different  inclinations 
to  the  different  climates.     The  ancientGaEEKs,  though  born  - 
in  a  wann  climate,  feem  to  have  beea  much  addided  to  the 
biDtde;  nor  were  their  parties  of  pleafure  any    thing  but 
matdies  of  drinking  among  the  men,  who  paffed  their  time  ' 
altogether  apart  from  the  fair  fer;^    Yet  when  Alexander 
led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a  flail  more  fouthern  climate,  • 
they  multiplied  their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the 
Persian  manners*.    So  honourable  was  the  charadler  of  a 
drunkard  among  the  Persians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  fo- 
licitingthe  fober  Lacedemonians  for  fuccouragainft  his  bro-  - 
ther  Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of  his  fuperior 
endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more  bountiful,  and  a  better 
drinker  f.     Darius  Hystaspes  made  it  be  inscribed  on  his^ 
tomb-fl:one,  among  his  other  virtues  and  princely  qualities,  that  j 
no  one  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor.     You  may  ob^  • 
tain  any  thingof  the  Negroes  by  offering  them  flrong  drink  j  ; 

•  BiTBYLONii  maxime  in  wimm^  ^  qu^  elrittntim  fiqnuntUTf  effyfi/unt^     Quiht^  - 

Our.  Lib^  5.  Cap^  i. 
t  Plut,  Symp.  Lib;  1.  Qg^fi,  4. 

Vol.  I.  I£  and 
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and  may  eafily  prevail  with  them  to  fell,  not  only  their  parents,* 
but  their  wives  and  miftreffes,  for  a  cafk  of  brandy.  In 
France  and  Italy  few  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  great- 
eft  heats  of  fummer ;  and  indeed,  it  is  then  almoft  as  neceflary, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  fpirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in 
Sweden,  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bodies  con- 
gealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.  ■ 

If  jealoufy  be  regarded  as^  a  proof  of  an  amorous  difpofition, 
no  people  were  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites,  before 
their  communication  with  Europe  had  fomewhat  altered  their 
manners  in  this  particular. 

But  fuppofing  the  fa£l  true,  that  nature,  by  phyfical  prin- 
ciples, has  regularly  diftributed  thefe  two  paffions,  the  one  to 
the  northern,  the  other  to  the  fouthem  regions ;  we  can  only 
infer,  that  the  climate  may  affeft  the  groffer  and  more  bodily 
organs  of  our  frame;  not  that  it  can  work  upon  thofe  finer 
organs,  on  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  underftanding 
depend.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The 
races  of  animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  tended ;  and 
horfes,  in  particular,  always  fliow  their  blood  in  their  fhapei 
fpirit  and  fwiftnefs :  But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a  philofopher ; 
as  a  man  of  virtue  may  leave  a  worthlefs  progeny. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubje£l  with  obferving,  that  though  the 
paffion  for  liquor  be  much  more  brutal  and  debafing  than  love, 
which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the  fource  of  all  politenefs 
and  refinement ;  yet  this  gives  not  fo  great  an  advantage  to 
the  fouthern  climates,  as  we  may  be  apt,  at  firft  fight,  to  ima- 
gine. 
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gine.  When  love  goes  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  it  renders  men 
jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  intercourfe  between  the  fexes, 
on  which  the  politenefs  of  a  nation  will  commonly  much  de- 
pend. And  if  we  would  fubtilize  and  refine  upon  this  point 
we  might  obferve,  that  nations,  in  very  temperate  climates, 
{land  the  faireft  chance  for  all  forts  of  improvement ;  their 
blood  not  being  fo  much  inflained  as  to  render  them  jealous, 
and  yet  being  warm  enough  to  make  them  fet  a  due  value  on 
the  charms  and  endowments  of  the  fair  fex. 


U  Z. 
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TT  Teems  an  unaccountaMe  pkafurc,  whlcli  the  ipeOators  of 

*•  a  well  wrote  tragedy  receive  from  forrow,  terror,  anxiety:, 

and  otihier  paffions,  which  are  iH  themfelves  difagreeable  and 

tmeafy.    The  more  they  are  touched  and  affected,  the  more  are 

they  delighted  with  the  fpeCtacle ;  and  as  foon  as  the  uneafy 

paffions  ceafe  to  operate,  the  piece  is  at  an  end.     One  fcene  of 

full  joy  and  contentment  and  fecurity  is  the  utmoft,  that  any 

compofitiori  of  this  kind  can  bear ;  and  it  is  fure  always  to  be 

the  concluding  'one.    If  in  the  texture  of  the  piece,  there  be 

interwoven  any  fcenes  of  fatisfoftioii,  they  afford  only  faint 

fleams  of  pleafure,  which  are  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety, 

and  in  order  to  plunge  theadors  into  deeper  diftrefs,  l)y  means  ' 

of  that  contraft  and  difappointment.     The  whole  art  of  the 

poet  is  employed,  in  rouzing  and  fupporting  the  compaflion 

and  indignation,  the.  anxiety  and  refentment  of  his  audience. 

They  are  pleafed  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflifted,  and  never 

are  fo  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears,  fobs,  and  cries  to  give 

vent  to  their  *forrow,  and  relieve  their  hearty  fwoln  with  the 

tendereft  fympathy  and  compaflion. 

/• 

The  few  critics,  who  have  liad  fome  tinfture  of  philofophy, 

'have  remarked  this  lingular  phaenomenon,  and  have  endeavour- 

<  ed.toiaccount  for  -it 

I?abbe 


I* 
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L'abbe  DtJBOs,  in  his  reflexions  on  poetry  and  painting, 
nflertS)  that  nothing  is  in  general  fo  difa^eeable  to  the  mind  as 
the  langnid,  lifUefs  lUte  of  indolence^  into  which  it  falls  upon 
the  remoral  of  every  paflion  and  occupation.  To  get  rid  of 
this  painful  fituation,  it  feeks  every  amufement  and  purfuit ; 
bufinefsy  gaming^  fliews,  executions ;  whatever  will  rouze  the 
paffionS)  and  take  its  attention  from  itfelf.  No  matter  what 
the  paflion  is :  Let  it  be  difagreeable>  affii^tingy  melancholy, 
^lifordered }  it  is  ftill  better  than  that  infipid  languor,  which 
arifes  from  perfed  tranquillity  and  repofe* 

It  is  impoflUble  not  to  admit  this  account,  as  beings  at  leail, 
in  part  d&tisfaftory.  You  may  obfcrve,  when  there  are  feveral 
tables  of  gaming,  that  aH  the  company  nm  to  thofe,  where  the 
cleepdl  play  is,  even  though  they  find  not  there  the  beft  players. 
The  view,  or  at  leaft,  fanagmation  of  high  paffions,  arifmg 
iircmi  great  lofs  or  gain,  affeXs  the  lpe€tators  by  fympathy, 
^ves  them  Tome  touches  of  the  fame  paffions,  and  ferves  them 
for  a  momentary  entertainment.  It  makes  the  time  pafs  the 
cafier  with  them,  and  is  fome  relief  to  that  oppreffion,  undet 
which  men  commonly  labour,  when  left  intirely  to  their  own, 
tiioughts  and  n^editations* 

We  find,  that  common  lyars  always  magnify,  in  their  narra* 
tions,  ail  kinds  of  danger,^  pain,  diftrefs,  ficknefs,  deaths, 
murders,  and  cruelties;  as  well  as  joy,  beauty,  mirth,  and 
magnificence.  It  ia  an  abfard  fecret,  which  they  have  for 
pleafing  their  company,  fixing  their  attention,  and  attaching 
them  to  fiich  marvellous  relations,  by  the  paffions  and  emotions, 
which  they  excite. 

6  There 
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There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  of  applying  to  the  prefent 
fubje<a,  in  its  full  extent,  this  folution,  however  ingenious 
and  fiitisfadory  it  may  appear.  It  is  certain,  that  the  fame  ot- 
je<a  of  diftrefs, .  which  pleafes  in  a  tragedy,  were  it  really  fet 
before  us,  would  give  the  moft  unfeigned  uneafinefs  ;  though  it 
be  then  the  moft  efFedual  cure  of  languor  and  indolence. 
Monfieur  FoNTENELLE  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this 
difficulty;  and  accordingly  attempts  another  folution  of  the 
phaenomenon  ;  at  leaft  makes  fome  addition  to  the  theory  above 
mentioned.* 

"  Pleafure  and  pain,"  fays  he,  "  which  are  two  fentiments 
^'  fo  different  in  themfelves,  differ  not  fo  much  in  their  caufc. 
"  F^"om  the  inftance  of  tickling,  it  appears^  that  the  movement 
"  of  pleafure  pufhed  a  little  too  far,  becomes  pain  j  and  that  the 
movement  of  pain,  a  little  moderated,  becomes  pleafure. 
Hence  it  proceeds,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  forrow,  foft 
and  agreeable :  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  diminifhed.  The 
"  heart  Ukes  naturally  to  be  moved  and  affeded.  Melancholy 
"  objeds  fuit  it,  and  even  difaftrous  and  forrowful,  provided 
"  they  are  foftened  by  fome  circumftance.  It  is  certain,  that 
on  the  theatre,  the  reprefentation  has  almofl  the  effed.  of 
reality ;  but  yet  it  has  not  altogether  that  effect.  However 
we  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  fpe<9:acle ;  whatever  dominion 
"  the  fenfes  and  imagination  may  ufurp  over  the  reafon,  there  fHll 
"  lurks  at  the  bottom  a  certain  idea  of  falfehood  in  the  whole 
"  of  what  we  fee.  This  idea,  though  weak  and  difguifed,  fuf- 
"  fices  to  diniinifh  the  pain  which  we  fuffer  from  the  misfor- 
"  tunes  of  thofe  whom  we  love,  and  to  reduce  that  afBidion 
"  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  converts  it  into  a  pleafure.    We  weep  for 

f  Refleftions  fur  la  poetique,  §.  36. 

8  «  the 
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**  the  misfortune  of  a  hero,  to  whom  we  are  attached.  In  the 
"  fameinftant  we  comfort  ourfelves,  by  refleding,  that  it  is 
*'  nothing  but  a  fidion :  And  it  is  precifely  that  mixture  of 
**  fentiments,  which  compofes  an  agreeable  forrow,  and  tears 

•*  that  delight  us.  But  as  that  afflidion,  which  is  caufed  by 
•*  exterior  and  fenfible  objeds,  is  ftronger  than  the  confolation 
"  which  arifes  from  an  internal  refledion,  they  are  the  efFeds 
•*  and  fymptoms  of  forrow,  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  com- 
**  pofition.'* 

This  folution  feems  juft  and  convincing ;  but  perhaps  it  wants 
ftill  fome  addition,  to  make  it  anfwer  fully  the  phaenomenon, 
which  we  here  examine.  All  the  paffions,  excited  by  elo- 
quence, are  agreeable  in  the  higheft  degree,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  are  moved  by  painting  and  the  theatre.  The  epilogues 
of  Cicero  are,  on  this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every 
reader  of  tafte ;  and  it  is  diflScult  to  read  fome  of  them  without 
the  deepefl:  fympathy  and  forrow.  His  merit  as  an  orator,  no 
doubt,  depends  much  on  his  fuccefs  in  this  particular.  When 
he  had  raifed  tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audience,  they  were 
then  the  moft  highly  delighted,  and  exprefled  the  greateft  fatis- 
fadion  with  the  pleader.  The  pathetic  defcription  of  the  but- 
chery made  by  Verres  of*  the  Sicilian  captains  is  a  mafter- 
piece  of  this  kind :  But  I  believe,  none  will  affirm,  that  the, 
being  prefent  at  a  melancholy  fcene  of  that  nature  would  afford 
any  entertainment.  Neither  is  the  forrow  here  foftened  by 
fidion :  For  the  audience  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  every 
circumftance.  What  is  it  then,  which  in  this  cafe  rarfes  a  plea- 
furc  from  the  bofom  of  uneafinefs,  fotofpeak;  and  a  pleafure, 
which  ftill  retains  all  the  features  and  outward  fymptoms  of 
diftrefs  and  forrow  ? 

I  anfwer : 
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I-  anfwer :    This  extraordinary  efFcft  proceeds  from  that  vtry- 
eloquenoe,  with  which  the  melancholy  fcene  is  reprcfented.:. 
The  -genius  required  to  paint  otgefts  in  a  lively  manner,  the  art . 
employed  in  collefting  all  the  pathetic  drcumftanceev  the  jjadg-  - 
ment  difplayed  in  difpofmg  them ;  the  exerdfe,  I  fay,  o€  thcfe  - 
noble  talents,  together  with  the  force  of  ex^)? eflion^  and  beauty  - 
of  oratorial  numbers,  diffufethe  higheft  fatisfadioaon  the  au-- 
dienee,  and  excite  the  moft  delightftil  movements;    By  Aisi: 
means,  the  uneafinefs*  of  the  melancholy  paflions  is  not  oidy  - 
overpowered  and  effaced  by  fomething  ftronger  of  an  oppofite  ^ 
kind  ;  but  the  whole  movement  of  thofe  paflions  ^  is  convert3C<P 
into  pleafure,  arid  fwells  the  delight  which  the  eloquence  raifea^; 
in  us.    The  fame  force  of  oratory,  employed  on  an  unintereft-  - 
ing  fubje£t,  would  not  pleafe  half  fo  much^  or  rather  would  i 
appear  altogether,  ridiculous ;  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  abfo- « 
hite  calmnefs  and  indifference,  would  relifli  none  of  thofe  beau-^  - 
ties  of  imagination  or  expreflion,  whi^,  if  joined  to  pafliont  v 
give  it  fuch  exquifite  entertainment.  The  impulfe  or  vehemence  v 
arifmg  fkom  forrow,  coimpaffion,  indi|^ation^  receives  a  new 
diredioafrom  die  fcntiments  of  beauty.    The  latter,,  being  the- 
predominant  emotwns,  fdize^  the  whole^  mind,  and  convert  the 
former  into  themfelves,  or  at  leaft,  tiridure  them  fo  ftrongly 
as  totally  to  alter  their  natiure : .  And  the  foul,  being,  at  the 
fame  time,  rouzed  by  paffion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  ^ 
on  the  whole  a^  ftrong  movement,  which  is  altogether  delightfiiL  , 

Th€  iatne  pinic^le  takee  place  in  tragedy;  with  this  addition, 
that  tragedy  is  an^  imitati<m»  and  itnitBrJcai  is  always  of  itfelf 
agreeable.    This  circumflancc  fcrves  ftill  farther  to  fmooth  the. 
motions  of  paffion,  and  convert  l3bc  whole  feeling  into  one 
uniform  and  ftrong  enjoyment.    Objeds  of  the  greateft  terBor> 
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End  diftrefs  pleafe  in  painting,  and  pleafe  more  than  the  moft 
beautiful  abjeds,  that  appear  calm  and  indifferent  f.  The 
affedion  rouzing  the  mind,  excittes  a  large  ftock  of  fpirit  and 
vehemence ;  which  is  all  transformed  into  pleafure  by  the  force 
of  the  prevailing  movement.  It  is  thus  the  fiction  of  tragedy 
foftens  the  paffion,  by  an  infufion  of  a  new  feeling,  not  merely 
by  weakening  or  diminifhing  the  foirow.  You  may  by  degrees 
weaken  a  real  forrow,  till  it  totally  difappears ;  yet  in  none  of 
its  gradations  will  it  ever  give  pleafure ;  except,  perhaps,  by 
accident,  to  a  man  funk  under  lethargic  indolence,  whom  it 
rouzes  from  that  languid  ftate. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  other 
inftances,  where  the  fubordinate  movement  is  converted  into 
the  predominant,  and  gives  force  to  it,  though  of  a  different, 
and  even  fometimes  though  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Novelty  naturally  rouzes  the  mind,  and  attracts  our  atten- 
tiori ;  ^nd  the  movements,  which  it  caufes,  are  always  converted 
into  any  paflion,  belonging  to  the  objedt,  and  join  their  force 
to  it.  Whether  an  event  excites  joy  or  forrow,  pride  or  fhanie, 
anger  or  good  will,  it  is  fure  to  produce  a  ftronger  aflFedtion, 
when  new  ot  unufual.  And  though  novelty  of  itfelf  be  agree- 
able, it  enforces  the  painful,  as  well  as  agreeable  paflions. 

+  Painters  make  no  fcniple  of  reprefcnting  diftrefs  and  forroNV  as  well  as  any  other 

paffion  :    But  they  feem  not  to  dwell  fo  much  on  thefe  melancholy  affe^Slions  as  the 

poets,  who,  though  they  copy   every  emotion  of  the  human,  breaft,  yet  pafs  very 

quickly  over  the  agreeable  fentiments,     A  painter  reprefcnts  only  one  inftant ;  and  if 

f 

that  be  pafl^onate  enough,  it  is  fure  to  aifed  and  delight  the  fpe6lator  :  But  nothing  can 
furnith'  to  the  poet  a  variety  of  fcencs  and  incidents  and  fentiments,  except  diftrefs, 
terror,  or  anxiety.  Compleatjoy  and  fatisfa^lion  is  attended  with  fecurity,  and  leaves 
no  farther  room  for  adlion. 

Vol.  I.  K  k  Had 
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Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  perfon  extremely  by  Ae 
narration  of  any  event,  the  beft  method  of  increafing  its  cSc€t 
^would  be  artfully  to  delay  informing  him  of  it,  and  firft  excite 
his  curiofity  and  impatience  before  you  let  him  into  the  fecret. 
This  is  the  artifice  pradifed  by  I  ago  in  the  famous  fcene  of 
'jShakespeare;  and  ^very  fpe^tor  is fenlible,  that  Othel- 
lo's jealoufy  acquires  additional  ibrce  from  his  preceding  im- 
patieiice,  and  that  the  fubordinate  paffion  is  here  readily  tranf« 
formed  into  the  predominant. 


DiflSculties  increafe  paffions  of  every  kind ;  and  by  roufing 
our  attention,  and  exciting  our  adtive  powers,  they  produce  an 
emdtion,  which  nouriflves  the  prevailing  aflFe£tion. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  moft,  whofefickly  infirm 
frame  of  body  has  occafioned  them  the  greateft  pains,  trouble, 
and  anxiety,  in  rearing  him.  The  agreeable  fentiment  of  aflFec- 
tion  here  acquires  force  from  fentiments  of  un^nefs« 

Nothing  endears  fo  much  a  friend  as  forrow  for  his  death. 
The  pleafure  6f  his  conipany  has  not  fo  powerful  an  influence. 

Jealoufy  is  a  painful  paffion ;  yet,  vwthout  Tome  fhare  of  it, 
the  agreeable  aflFedion  of  love  has  difficulty  to  fubfifl:  in  its  full 
force  and  violence.  Abfcnce  is  alfo  a  great  fouree  of  complaint 
amongft  lovers,  and  gives  them  the  greateft  uneafinefs :  Yet 
nothing  is  more  fivourable  to  their  mutual  paffion  than  fhort 
intervals  of  that  kind.  And  if  long  intervals  be  pernicious,  it 
is  only  becaufe,  through  time,  men  are  accuftomed  to  them,  and 
they  ceafe  to  give  uneafinefs.  Jealoufy  andabfence  in  love  com- 
pofe  the  dolce picconte  of  the  Italians,  which  they  fuppofe 
fo  effential  to  all  pleafure. 

2  There 
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There  is  a  fine  ohfervation  of  the  elder  Pliky,  which  illuf- 
trate$  the  principle  here  infifted  on.  It  is  n^ery  remarkable^  fays 
he,  that  the  lafi  imrks  of  celebrated  artijlt^  which  they  left  im^ 
prfeB^  are  ahvays  the  mojt prized^  fuch  as  the  \kis  of  Kki^ 
TIDES,  the  Tyndarides  ^Nicomachus,  the  Medea  of 
TiMOMACHUS,  and  the  Ve^vs  ^Apelles.  Thefe  are  ^valued 
even  above  their  fnijhed  produSiions :  The  broken  lineaments  of 
the  piece  ^  and  the  half  formed  idea  of  the  painter  are  carefully 
Jiudied;  and  our  very  grief  for  that  curious  handy  nvhich  had' 
been  flopped  by  deaths  is  an  additional  increafe  to  our  pleafure:\. 

Thefe  inftances  (and  many  more  might  be  coUeded)  are  fuf^- 
ficient  to  afford  us  fome  infight  into  the  analogy  of  nature,  and^ 
to  fhow  us,  that  the  pleafure,  "which  poets^  orators,  and.  nui- 
ficians  give  us,  by  exciting  grief,  forrow,  indignation,  com- 
paflion,  is  not  fo  extraordinary  nor  paradoxical,  as  it  may  at ' 
firft  fight  appear.     The  force  of  imagination,  the  energy  of 
expreffion,  the  power  of  numbers,  the  charms  of  imitation  4 
all  thefe  are  naturally,  of  themfelves,  delightful  to  the,  mind: 
And  when  the  objed  prefented  lays  alfo  hold  of  fome  affe£don, 
the  pleafure  ftill  rifes  upon  us,  by  the  converfion  of  this  fubor— 

dinate  movement  into  that  which  is  predominant.     The  paflion^ . 
though,  perhaps,  naturally,  and  when  excited  by  the  fimple 
appearance  of  a  real  objedi,  it  maybe  painful ;  yet  is  fo  fmoothed, 
andfoftened,  and  mollified,  when  raifed.by  the  finer  arts,  that>* 
it  affords  the  higheft  entertainment.. 

f-  Iliod  'vero-  perquam.  rarum  ae  memoria  digatnny  etiam  faprema  opera'artifr*. 
ciun»  impeife^lafque  tabuUs/   ficut,  Jrin  Aai8TiDi«>   Tyndaridas  NxcoAiACRiy 
Mki>BAM  1  iM  MACHi^&.quam  cliximus  ViNEREM  Apbllis^  ia  Jittijori ^diniraciona . 
efTe  qnam  ptife£ta»     Quippe  in  iis  lineamenta  relxqqa,  ipf^cqu^  cogitationes  artificum  . 
fpe£lantar»  atqae  in  lenocinio  commendationis  dolor  eft  inaoas^  cum  id ^flgcret,  ex- 
tindse.    Lib.  xxxv.  cap.  ik 

Kka  To 
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To  confirm  this  reafoning,  we  may.  obferve,  that  if  the  move- 
ments of  the  imagination  be  not  predominant  above  thofe  of 
the  paflion,  a  contrary  efFeft  followrs ;  and  the  former,  l)eing 
now  fubordinate,  is  converted  into  the  latter,  and  ftill  farther 
increafes  the  pain  and  affliction  of  the  fuiferer. 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedient  for  comfort- 
ing an  afflicted  parent,  to  exaggerate,   with  all  the  force  of 

*  oratory,  the  irreparable  lofs,  which  he  has  met  with  by  the 
death  of  a  favourite  child  ?  The  more  power  of  imagination 
and  expreflion  you  here  employ,  the  more  you  increafe  his  def- 
pair  and  affli(9iOn. 

The  fliame,  confufion,  and  terror  of  Verres,  no  doubt, 
rofe  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence  and  vehemence  of 

•  Cicero  :  So  alfo  did  his  pain  and  uneafinefs,  Thefe  former 
paflions  were  too  ftrong  for  the  pleafure  arifmg  from  the  beau- 
ties of  elocution ;  and  operated,  though  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, yet  in  a  contrary  manner^  to  the  fympathy,  compaffion, 
and  indignation  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  the  cataftrophe  of 
the  royal  party,  fuppofes,  that  his  narration  muft  then  become 
infinitely  difagreeable ;  and  he  hurries  over  the  king's  death, 
without  giving  us  one  circumftance  of  it.  He  confiders  it  as 
too  horrid  a  fcene  to  be  contemplated  with  any  fatisfadion,  or 
even  without  the  utmoft  pain  and  averfion.  He  himfelf,  as  well 
as  the  readers  of  that  age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the 
events,  and  felt  a  pain  from  fiabjeds,  which  an  hiftorian  and  a 
reader  of  another  age  would  regard  as  the  moft  pathetic  and  moft 
interefting,  and,  by  confequence,  the  moft  agreeable* 
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An  adion,  reprefented  'in  tragedy,  may  -  be  too  bloody  and 
rrtrodous.  It  may  excite  fuch  movements  of  horror  as  will  not 
foften  into  pleafure ;  and  the  greateft  energy  of  expreffion,  be- 
llowed on  defcriptions  of  that  nature,  ferves  only  to  augment 
'  -OUT  uneafmefs.  Such  is  that  adion,  reprefented  in  the  Ambitious 
Step^mothery  where  a  venerable  old  man,  raifed  to  the  height 
of  fury  and  defpaif,  rufliesagainft  a  pillar,  and  ftriking  his  head 
upon  it,  befmears  it  all  over  with  mingled  brains  and  gore. 
The  English  theatre  abounds  too  much  with  fuch  images. 

•    Even  the  common  fentiments  of  compaffiori  require  to  be 

foftened  by  fome  agreeable  afFeftion,  in  order  to  give  a  thorough 

fatisfadlion  to  the  audience.     The  mere  fufFering  of  plaintive 

virtue,  imder  the  triumphant  tyranny  and  oppreffion  of  vice, 
forms  a  difagreeable  fpedlacle,  and  is  carefully  avoided  by  all 

matters  of  the  drama.  In  order  to  difmifs  the  audience  with 
intire  fatisfadion  and  contentment,  the  virtue  muft  either  con- 
vert itfelf  into  a  noble  courageous  defpair,  or  the  vice  receive 
its  proper  punifhment. 

Moft  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very  unhappy 
in  their  fubjedts.  As  they  wrought  much  for  churches  and 
convents,  they  have  chiefly  reprefented  fuch  horrible  fubjeds 
as  crucifixions  and  martyrdoms,  where  nothing  appears  but 
tortures,  wounds,  executions,  and  paffive  fufFering,  without 
any  adion  or  affedion.  When  they  turned  their  pencil  from 
this  ghaftly  mythology,  they  had  recourfe  commonly  to  Ovid, 
whofe  fidions,  though  paffionate  and  agreeable,  are  fcarce  na- 
tural or  probable  enough  for  painting.  # 

The  fame  inverfion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here  infilled 

Oft,  difplays  itfelf  in  common  life,  as  in  the  effeds  of  oratory 

and 
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and  poctryi  Raife  fo  the  fubordinatc  paffion  that  ithecomcs 
the  predominant,  it  fwaUows  up  that  affedion,  which  it  be* 
fore  nonrifhed  and  increafed.  Too  much  jealoufy  extinguiihe$ 
love:  Too  much  diificulty  renders  us indiflFerent :  Too  much 
ficknefs  and  infirmity  difgufts  a  felfifh  and  unkind  parent. 

What  fo  difagreeable  as  the  difmal,  gloomy,  difaftrous 
ftories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain  their  compa- 
nions ?  The  uneafy  paflion,  being  there  raifed  alone,  unac--^ 
companied  with  any  fpirit,  genius,  or  eloquence,  conveys  a: 
pure  uneafmefs,  apd  is ,  a^ten,de4  with  nothing  that  c^  ibf(ea 
it  into  pLeafureor^fatisfa^tiox^ 


(  ^S5  ) 
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OF   THE    STANDARD   OF   TASTE. 


THE  great  variety  of  Ts^esi  as  well  as  of  opinionst 
which  prevail  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have 
&llen  under  every  one's  obfervation.  Men  of  the  moft  confined 
knowlege  are  able  to  remark  a  difference  of  tafte  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  perfons  have  been 
educated  under  the  fame  government,  and  have  early  imbibed 
"the  fame  prejudices.  But  thofe  who  can  enlarge  their  view  to 
contemplate  diflant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  ftill  .more  fur- 
prized  at  the  great  inconfiftence  and  contrariety.  We  are  apt 
to  call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely  from  our  own  tafte 
and  apprehenfion :  But  foon  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted 
on  us.  And  the  higheft  arrogance  and  felf-conceit  is  at  laft 
fiartled,  on  obferving  an  equal  affurance  on  all  fides,  and  fcruples^ 
amidft  llich  a  conteft  of  fentiments,  to  pronounce  pofitively  in 
its  own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  tafte  is  obvious  to  the  moft  carelefs  enquirer ; 
fo  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  ftill  greater  in  reality 
than  in  appearance.  The  fentiments  of  men  often  differ  with 
regard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of  all  kinds,  even  while  their 
general  difcourfe  is  the  fame.     There  are  certain  terms  in  every 

language, 
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language,  which  import  blame,  and  others  praife ;  ■  and  all 
men,  who  ufe  the  fame  tongue,  mufi:  agree  in  their  application: 
of  them.  Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding . elegance,  pro- 
priety, fimplicity,  Ipirit  in  writing ;  and  in  blaming  fuftian, 
affectation,  coldnefs,  and  a  falfc  brilliancy :  But  when  critics 
come  to  particulars,  this  fceming  unanimity  vanifhes ;  and  it  is 
found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  different  meaning  to  their 
expreffions.  In  all  matters  of  opinion  and  fcience,  the  cafe  is 
oppofite :  The  difference  among  men  is  there  oftner  found  to 
lie  in  generals  than  in  particulars;  and  to  be  lefs  in  reality 
than  in  appearance.  An  explication  of  the  terms  commonly 
ends  the  controverfy ;  and  the  difputants  are  furprized  to  find, 
that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  g,t  bottom  they  agreed 
in  their  judgment. 

Thofe  who  found  morality  on  fentimenty  more  than  on  rea- 
fon,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics-  under  the  former,  obfer- 
vation,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  iaall  queftions,  which  regard  con- 
duct and  manners,  the  difference  among  men  is  really  greater 
than  at  firft  fight  it  appears.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  writei:s 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages  concur  in  applauding  juftice,  huma- 
nity, magnanimity,  prudence,  veracity;  and  in  blaming  the 
oppofite  qualities.  Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whofe  com- 
pofitions  are  chiefly  calculated  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  are 
yet  found,  from  Homer  down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the 
fame  moral  precepts,  and  to  beftow  their  applauie  and  blame 
on  the  fame  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  unaninKt^:  is  ufually 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reafon ;  which,  m  all  thefc 
cafes,  maintains  fimilar  fentiments  in  all  men,  and  prevents 
thofe  con troverfies,  to  which  the  abftradt  fciences  are  fo  much 

expofed.. 
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expofed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  the  account  may  be 
admitted  as  fatisfadtory :  But  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed  that  fome 
part  of  the  fecming  harmony  in.  morals  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  very  nature  of  language.  The  word,  virtue^  with  its 
equivalent  in  every  tongue,  implies  praife;  as  that  of  vice 
does  blame :  And  no  one,  without  the  moft  obvious  and  grofleft 
impropriety,  could  affix  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general 
ufe  is  underftood  in  a  good  fenfe ;  or  beftow  applaufe,  where 
the  idiom  requires  difapprobation.  Homer*s  general  precepts, 
where  he  delivers  any  fuch,  will  never  be  controverted ;  but  it 
is  very  obvious,  that  when  he  draws  particular  pidures  bf  man-* 
hers,  and  reprefents  heroifm  in  Achilles  and  prudence  in 
Ulysses,  he  intermixes  a  much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  in 
the  former,  ind  of  cunning  and  fraud  in  the  latter,  than  Fe- 
NELON  would  admit  of.  The  fage  Ulysses  in  the  Greek 
poet  feems  to  delight  in  lies  and  fictions,  and  ofteii  employs 
them  without  any  neceffity  or  ?ven  advantage :  But  his  more 
fcrupulotis  fon  in  the  French  epic  writer  expofes  himfelf  to 
the  moft  imminent  perils,  rather  than  depart  from  the  exa^eft 
line  of  truth  and  veracity.- 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  infift  very  much 
on  the  excellent  moral  precepts,  which  are  intcrfperfed  through- 
cut  that  wild  performance.  But  it'  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
Arabic  words,  which  correfpond  to  the  Engj^ish,  equity^ 
juftice,  temperance,  meekhefs,  charity,  were  fuch  as,  from  the 
conftant  ufe  of  that  tongue,  muft  always  be  taken  in  a  good 
fenfe ;  and  it  would  have  argued  the  greateft  ignorance,  not  of 
inorals;  but  of  language,  to  have  mentioned  them  with  any 
epithets,  btfides  thofe  of  applaufe  and  approbation.  But  would 
't^re  know,  whether  the  pretended  prophtft  had  really  attained  a 
•    Vol.  I.  L  1  juft 
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juft  fentiment  of  morals  ?  Let  us  atteiid  to  hia  narration ;  and ' 
we  fliall  foon  find,  that  he  beftows  praife  on  fuch  inftances  of 
treachery,  mhumamty,  cruelty,  iieveng^,  bigqtry,  aB.are  ut-r 
terly  incompatible  with  civilized  fociety.  No  fteady  rule  of 
right  feemd  there  to  be  attended  to ;  and  every  aftion  is  blamed 
or  praifed,  fo  far  only  as  it  is  benefii:ial  .or  hurtful  to  Xhc  truft 
hi^lievers^. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  J)recepts  in  ethicS  is  in-  ^ 
deed  very  fmalh  Whoever  recommends  any  moral  virtues?  , 
really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in  th^  terms  themfelves;  , 
The  people,  who  invented  the  word  charity^  and  (ifed  it'iii  a  > 

gpod  fenfe,  inculcated  more  clearly  and  much  more  efficacioufly, 
the  precept,  be  charitable^  than  any  pretended  legilTator  or  pro- 
phet, who  fliould  infeft  fuch  a  maxim  in  his  writings.  Of  all 
expreffions,  thbfe,  which,  together  with  their'  other  meaning-,  . 
imply  a  degree  either  of  blaine  or  approbation,  are  the  leaft  liable 
to  .bei  perverted  or  miffiakeut 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  feek  ^Stmidard  of  Tafti^,   a  rule,  by 
which  the  various  fentiments  of  men  4nay  be  reconciled ;  or  at 
leaft,  4a  deciiion  afforded,  confirming  one  fentiment,  and  con«^  - 
demning  another. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which  cuts  oflF  all  hopes  of  . 
fuccefs  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and  reprefents  the  impoffibility  of 
ever  attaining  any  ftandard  of  tafte.  The  difference,  it  is  faid» 
is  very  wide  between  judgment  and  fentiment.  All  fentiment 
is  right ;  becaufe  fentiment  has  a  reference  to  nothing  beyond 
itfelf,  and  is  always  real,  wherever  a.  man  is  confcious  of  it. 
But  all  determinations  of  the  underftanding  are  not  right }  be- 

4 

caufe  they  have  a  reference  to  fomething  beyond  themfclYesi  to 
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wit,  real  matter  of  fadt;  and  are  not  always  conformable  to  that 
ftandard.  Among  a  thoufand  different  opinions  which  different 
men  may  entertain  of  the  fame  fubjedt,  there  is  one,  and  but 
one,  that  is  jufl  and  true ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and 
afcertain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  thoufand  different  fentiments, 
•excited  by  the  fame  objecSt,  are  all  right :  Becaufe  no  fentiment 
Teprefents  what  i«  really  in  the  objed.  It  only  marks  a  certain 
^conformity  or  relation  between  the  object  and  the  organs  or  fb* 
-culties  of  the  mind ;  and  if  that  conformity  did  not  really  exifl:, 
the  fentiment  could  never  poflibly  have  a  being.  Beauty  is  no 
^ality  in  things  themfelves :  It  exifls  merely  in  the  mind  whidi 
contemplates  them ;  and  each  mind  perceives  a  diflFerent  beau^ 
jty.  One  perfon  may  even  perceive  deformity,  where  another 
is  fenfible  of  beauty ;  and  every  individual  ought  to  acquiefce 
in  his  own  fentiment,  without  pretending  to  regulate  thofe  of 
others.  To  feek  the  real  beauty,  or  real  deformity  is  as  fruU- 
lefs  an  enquiry,  as  to  pretend  to  afcertain  the  real  fweet  or  real 
l)itter.  According  .to  the  difpofition  of  the  organs,  the  fame  - 
objeA  may  be  both  fweet  and  Bitter ;  and  the  proverb  has  jufUy 
determined  it  to  be  fruitlefs  to  difpute  concerning  taftes.  It 
is  very  natural,  and  even  quite  neceflary,  to  extend  this  txiom 
to  mental,  as  well  as  bodily  tafle;  and  thus  common  fenfe, 
which  is  fo  often  at  variance  with  philofpphy,  efpecially  with 
the  fceptical  kind,  is  found,  in  one  inflanceat  leafl,  to  agree  in 
pronouncing  the  .fame  d^cifion* 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  gaffing  into  a  proverb,  feems  to 
iiave  attained  the  fandlion  of  common  fenfe ;  there  is  certainly 
a  fpecies  of  common  fenfe  which  oppofes  it,  or  at  leaft  ferves  to 
'modify  and  reflrain  it.  Whoever  would  affert  an  equality  of 
genius  and  elegance  between  Og  i  lb.y  and  Milto-n,  or  Bun- 
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YAN  and  Addison^  would  be  thought  to  defend  no  lefs  aa 
extravagance,  rtian  if  he  had  maintjglned  a  molehill  to  be  as 
high  as  Teneriffe,  or  a  pond  as  extenfive  as  the  ocean. 
Though  there  may  be  found  perfons,  who  give  the  preference 
to  the  former  authors ;  no  one  pays  attention  to  fuch  a  tafte ; 
and  we  pronounce  without  fcruple  the  fentiment  of  thefe  pre- 
tended critics  to  be  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  The  principle  of  the 
iiatural  equality  of  tafles  ife  then  totally  forgot :  -  and  while  we 
admit  of  it  on  fome  occafions,  where  the  objed:s  feem  near  an 
equality,  it  appears  an  extravagant  paradox,  or  rather  a  pal- 
pable abfurdity,  where  objects  fo  difpropprtioned  are  compared  - 
together. 

It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  rules  of  compofition  are  fixed 
by  reafonings  a  priori^  or  can  be  deemed  abftraifJ:  conclufions  of 
the  underftanding,  from  comparing  thofe  habitudes  and  rela- 
tions of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and  immutable.     Their  foun- 
dation is  the  fame  with  that  of  all  the  pra(9ical  fciences,  expe- 
rience ;  nor  are  they  any  thing  but  general  obfervations,  con- 
cerning what  has  been  univerfally  found  to  pleafe  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages.     Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  even  of 
eloquence  are  founded  on  falfehood  and  fidion,  on  hyperboles, 
metaphors,  and  an  abufe  or  perverfion  of  expreflions  from  their 
natural  meaning.     To  check  the  fallies  of  the  imagination,  and 
to  reduce  every  expreffion  to  geometrical  truth  and  exadnefs, 
would  be  the  moft  contrary  to  the  laws  of  criticifm ;  becaufe  it 
would  produce  a  work,  which,  by  univerfal  experience,  has 
been  found  the  moft  infipid  and  difagreeable.  But  though  poetry 
can  never  fubmit  to  exad  truth,  it  miift  be  confined  by  rules  of 
art,  difcovered  to  the  author  either  by  genius  or  obfervation. 
If  fome  negligent  or  irregular  writers  tave  pleafed,  they  have 
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not  pleafed  by  their  tranfgreffions  of  rule  or  order,  but  in  fpite 
of  thefe  tranfgreifiqns :    They  have  pofleffed  other  beauties, 
which  were  conformable  to  juft  criticifm ;  and  the  force  of  thefe 
beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower  cenfure,  and  give  the  mind 
a  fatisfailion  fuperior  to  the  difguft  arifing  from  the  blemifhes. 
Ariosto  pleafes;    but  not  by  his  nlonftrous  and  improbable 
fictions,  by  his  bizarre  mixture  of  the  feiious  and  comic  ftyles, 
by  the  want  of  coherence  in  his  ftories,  or  by  the  continual  in- 
terruptions of  his  narration.     He  charms  by  the  force  and  clear- 
nefs  of  his  expreflion,  by  the  readinefs  and  variety  of  his  invenr 
tions,  and  by  his  natural  pi<^fes  of  the  paffions,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind :    And  however  his  faults 
may  diminiih  our  fatisfaifiion,  they  are  not  able  entirely  to  de- 
ftroy  it.     Did  our  pleafure  really  arife  firom  thofe  parts  of  his 
poem,  which  we  denominate  faults,  this  would  be  no  objec- 
tion, to  criticifm  in  general:    It  would  only  be  an  objedion  to 
thofe  particular  rules  of  criticifm,  which  would  eftablifh  fuch 
circumftances  to  be  faults,  and  would  reprefent  them  as  univer- 
fally  blameable.     If  they  arc  found  to  pleafe,  they  cannot  be 
faults ;  let  the  pleafure,  which  they  produce,  be  ever  fo  unex- 
pe<3:ed  and  unaccountable. 

But  though  all  the  general  ruJes  of  art  are  founded  only  on 
experience  and  on  the  obfervation  of  the  common  fentiment?  of 
human  nature,  we  muft  not  imagine,  that,  on  every  occafion, 
the  feelings  of  men  will  be  conformable  to  thefe  rules.  Thofe 
finer  emotions  of  the  mind  are,  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  na- 
ture, and  require  the  concurrence  of  many  favourable  circum- 
ftances to  make  them  play  with  facility  and  exadnefs,  accord- 
ing to  their  general  and  eftablilhed  principles.  The  leaft  ex- 
terior liindrance,  to  fuch  fmall  fprings,  or  the  leaft  internal  dif- 
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order,  difturbs  their  motion,  and  corifouads  the  operation  of  the 
whole  machine.  When  we  would  make  an  experiment  of  this 
nature,  and  would  try  the  force  of  any  beauty  or  deformity, 
we  muft  choofe  with  care  a  proper  time  and  pUce,  and  bring 
the  fancy  to  a  fuitkble  fituation  and  difpofition.  A  perfeft 
Terenity  of  mind,  a  recdledion  of  thought,  a  due  attention 
to  the  objeift ;  if  any  of  •  thefe  oircumftances  be  wanting,  our 
experiment  will  be  fallacious,  and  we  fliall  be  unable  to  judge 
of  the  cathc^c  and  univerfal  beauty.  The  relation,  which  na- 
ture has  placed  between  the  form  and  the  fcntiment,  will  at 
leatft  be  more  obfcure;  and  it  will  require  greater  accuracy  to 
trace  and  difcem  it.  We  (hall  be  able  to  afcertain  its  influence 
not  fo  much  frem  the  operaticwi  of  each  particular  beauty,  as 
from  the  durable  admiration,  which  attends  thofe  works,  that 
have  fiirvived  all  the  caprices  of  mode  and  fafhion,  all  the  mi& 
takes  of  ignorance  and  -envy* 

The  IkmeHoJWEER,  whopleafed  at  Athens  and  Rome  two 
.thoufai)d  years  ago,  u  Itill, admired  at  Paris  and  at  London. 
All  the  changes  of  climate,  ^vernment,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage, have  not  been  able  to  obfcure  his  glory^  Authority  or 
prejudice  may  give  a  temporary  vogue  to  a  bad  poet  or  orator; 
but  his  reputation  will  never  be  durable  or  general.  When 
his  compoiitions  are  examined  by  pofterity-or  by  foreigners, 
the  enchantment  is  diffipated,  and  his  faults  appear  in  their 
true  colours.  Oi  the  coQtrary, -a  real  genius,  the  longer  his 
works  endure,  and  the  more  wide  they  are  fpread,  the  more 
fmcereis  the  admiration  which  he  meets  with.  Envy  and  jea- 
loufy  have  too  much  j^ce  in  a  narrow,  dhrcle ;  and  even  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  his  perfon  may  diminiih  the  applauie 

due  to  his  performances :   Butwhea  thefe  obftnidions  are  re- 
moved, 
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Biovcd>  the  beauties,  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite  agree-^ 
able  fentiments,  immediately  difplay  their  energy ;  and  while 
the  world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority  over  the  minds 
ofmen^ 

It  appears  then,  that  amidft  all  the  variety  and  caprice  of 
tafte,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approbation  or 
blame,  whofe  influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace  in  all  opera-* 
tionsofthe  mind.  Some  particular  forma  or  qnalities>  £rom 
the  original  flru<Jhire  of  the  internal  fabric,  are  calculated  to 
pleafe,  and  others  to  difpleafe ;  and  if  they  fail  of  their  effed  ia 
any  particular  inftance,  jttis  from  fome  apparent  defcdl  or  im* 
p?rfedion  in  the  organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  would  ftot  ic^ft  on 
his  palate  aaable  to  decide  concerning  flavours ;  nor  would'  one, 
affe^d  with  the  jaundice,  pretend  to  give  a  verdict  with  re- 
gard to  colours*  In  each  creature,  there  is  a  &und  and  a  dc- 
i^£&?rt  flate ;  and  the  former  alone  can  be  fuppofed  to  afibrd  us 
a  true  ftandard  of  tafle  and  fentiment..  If  in  the  found  flate  of 
the  organs,  there  be  aa  entire,  or  a  confiderable  uniformity  of 
fentiment,  among,  meU)  we  may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  the 
perfeA  beauty  j  in  like  manner  as  the  appearance  of  objects  in 
day-light  to  the  eye  of  a  man  in  health  is  denominated  their 
true  and  real  colonr„  even  while  colour  is  allowed  to  be  merely 
a  phantafm  of  the  fenfes..  . 

Many  and  frequent  are  thtfdefeds  in*  the  internal  organs^ 
which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  thofe  general  prini^ 
dples,  on  which  depends  our  fentiment  of  beauty  or  deformity. 
Though  fome  objeds,  by  tiie  ftni£ture  of  the  mind,  be  natu>- 
rally  calculated  to  give  pleafure,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  that 

in  every  individual  the  pledure  will  be  equally  felt.    Particular 
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incidents  and  fituations  occur,  which  either  throw  a  falfe  light 
on  the  objeds,  or  hinder  the  true  from  conveying  to  the  imagi- 
nation the  proptr  fentiment  and  perception. 

One  obvious  caufe,  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  fentiment 
of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  imagination,  which 
is  requifite  to  convey  a  fenfibility  of  thofe  finer  emotions.  This 
delicacy  every  one  pretends  to :  Every  one  talks  of  it ;  and 
would  reduce  every  kind  of  tafte  or  fentmient  to  its  ftandard* 
But  as  our  intention  in  this  diflertation  is  to  mingle  fome  light 
of  the  underftanding  with  the  feelings  of  fentiment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  more  accurate  definition  of  delicacy,  than  has 
hitherto,  been  attempted.  And  not  to  draw  our  philofophy 
from  too  profound  a  fource,  we  fhall  have  recourfe  to  a  noted 
ftory  in  Don  Quixote* 

/'Tis'with  good  reafon,  fays  Sakcho  to  the  fquire  tvith  thd 
great  nofe,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in  wine :  This  is 
a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two  of  my  kinfmcn  were 
once  called  to  give  their  opinion  of  a  hogfhead,  which  was  fup-* 
pofed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and  of  a  good  vintage.  One  rf 
them  taftes  it ;  confiders  it,  and  after  mature  refle^on  pro-* 
nounces  the  wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  fmall  tafte  of 
leather,  which  he  perceived  itt  it.  The  other,  after  ufmg  the 
fame  precautions,  gives  alfo  his  verdift  in  favour  of  the  wine ; 
but  with  the  referve  of  a  tafte  of  iron,  whicfi  he  could  eafily 
diftingui{h.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  they  'v^re  both  ridi- 
culed for  their  judgment.  But  who  laughed  in  the  tn^  ?,  Oti 
emptying  the  hogfhead,  there  was  found  at  the  bottom,  an  old 
key  with  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it* 

The 
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The  great  refemblance  between  mental  and  bodijy  tafte  will 
eaifily  teach  us^^  to  apply  this  ftory.  Though  it  be  certain,  that 
beauty  and  d«formity^  namore  than  fweet  and  bitter,  are*  not 
(]pilitiesuia;(^6A8^  but  belong  entirely  to  the  fentiment,  inter- 
nal one&ternaL;  itmuflbe  allowed,  that  there  are  certain  qua* 
liti^  in  obJQtS^y  w^ch^are  fitted  by  illitnre  to  produce  thofe  par* 
tioulftr  feeling?*  Newt  asv  thefe  qtialities  may  be  found  in  a 
finalldegr^'Ormaybemixedaad  confounded  with  each  other, 
it  oiten  happ^^  that  the  tafte*  is  not  afirdad^wtth  fuch  minute 
qualities^  or  is, not ^le  to  diflingiuih  all  the  par4icular  iiavour«i 
atnidftttheidifordcr^  in.  whicht  they  are  prefented.  Where  the 
organsiUBe  fofine^  as  to^allow  nothing  toefcape'  them;  and' at 
the  fame^  time  fo  exa^  a&  to  perceiv^e'  every  ingredient  in  the 
oompotfition':  Thi&;wc  call  ddioacyof  taftei  whether  we  em-* 
ploy  thefe  terma.  in.  the^  natural  or  metaphorical  fenfe.  Here- 
then  the  general  rules  of  beauty  are  of  ufe ;  being  drawn  from 
eftabliffied  models,  and  from  the  obfervation  of  what  pleafesor 
difpleafes,  when  prefented  fihgly  and  in  a  high  degree :  And  if 
the  fame  qualities,  in  a  continual  compofition  and  in  a  fmaller 
degree,  affedl  not  the  organs  with  a  fenfible  delight  or  uneafi- 
nefs,  we  exclude  the  perfon  from  all  pretenfions  to  this  deli^ 
cacy.  To  produce  thefe  general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of 
compofition  is  like  finding  the  key  with  the  leathern  thong ; 
which  juftified  the  verdidt  of  Sancho's  kinfmen,  and  con- 
founded thofe  pretended  judges  who  had  condemned  them. 
Though  the  hogfliead  had  never  been  emptied,  the  tafte  of  the 
one  was  ftill  equally  delicate,  and  that  of  the  other  equally  dull 
and  languid :  But  it  would  have  been .  more  difiicult  to  have 
proved  the  fuperiority  of  the  former,  to  the  convidion  of  every 
by-ftander.    In  like  manner,  though  the  beauties  of  writing 
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had  never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  general  principles ;  • 
though  no  excellent  models  had  ever  been  acknovrledged ;  the 
diflFerent  degrees  of  tafte  would  ftill  have  fubfifbed,  and  the 
judgment  of  one  man  been  preferable  to  that  of  another ;  but  it 
would  not  have  been  fo  eafy  to  (ilence  the  bad  critic,  who  might 
always  infift  upon  his  particular  fentiment,  and  rcfiife,to  fubmit 
to  his  antagonifft.  But  when  we  Ihow  him  an  avowed  principle 
of  art ;  when  we  illuftnrte  this  principle  by  examples,  whofe 
operation,  from  his  own  particular  tafte^  he  acknowledges  ta 
be  conformable  to  the  principle ;  when  we  prove,  that  the  fame 
principle  may  b?  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe,  where  he  did  not 
perceive  nor  feel  its  influence :  He  muft  conclude,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  fault  lies  in  himfelf,  and  that  he  wants  the  de- 
licacy, which  is  requifite  to  make  him  fenfible  of  every  beautjr 
and  every  blemiih,  in  any  compofirion  or  difcourfe* 

^Tis  *acknowledged  to  be  th6  perfe<fHon  of  every  fenfe  or  fa- 
culty,  to  perceive  with  exadtnefs  its  moft  minute  objects,  and 
allow  nothing  to  efcape  its  notice  and  obfervation.  The  fmaller 
the  objefts  are,  which  become  fenfible  to  the  eye,  the  finer  ia 
that  organ,  and  the  more  elaborate  its  make  and  compofition^ 
A  good  palate  is  not  tried  by  ftrong  flavours ;'  but  by  a  mixture 
of  fmall  ingredients,  where  we  are  flill  fenfible  of  each  part„ 
notwithftanding  its  minutenefs  and  its  confufion  with  the  relL 
In  like  manner,  a  quick  and  acute  perception  of  beauty  and 
deformity  muft  be  the  perfedlion  of  our  mental  tafte,,  nor  can 
a  man  be  fatisfied  vrith  himfelf  while  he  fufpeds,  that  any 
excellence  or  blemifli  in  a  difcourfe  has  pafled  him  unobferved. 
In  this  cafe,  the  Jperfeftion  of  the  man,  and  the  perfedipn  of 
the  fenfe  or  feeling,  are  found  to  be  united.  A  very  delicate 
palate,  on  many  occafions,  may  be  a  great  inconvenience  both 
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to  a  man  liimfelf  and  to  his  friends :  But  a  ddicate  tafte  of  wit 
«:  beanty  muft  always  be  a  defirablc  quality ;  becaufe  it  is  the 
fource  of  all  the  fineft  and  moft  innocent  enjoyments^  of  which 
human  nature  is  fufceptible.  In  this  decifion  the  fcntimcnts  of 
all  mankind  are  agreed.  Wherever  you  can  fix  or  afcertain  a 
delicacy  of  tafte,  it  is  fure  to  be  approved  of ;  and  the  beft  way 
of  fixing  it  is  to  appeal  to  thofe  models  and  principles,  which 
have  been  eflablifhed  by  the  uniform  approbation  and  experience 
of  nations  and  ages. 

But  though  there  be  naturally  a  very  wide  difference  in  point 
of  delicacy  between  one  perfon  and  another,  nothing  tends  fur- 
ther to  encreafe  and  improve  this  talent,  than  praSfice  in  a  par- 
ticular  art,  and  the  frequent  furvey  or  contemplation  of  a  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  beauty.  When  objeds  of  any  kind  are  firft 
prefented  to  the  eye  or  imagination,  the  fentiment,  which  at- 
tends them,  is  obfcure  and  confufed;  and  the  mind  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  incapable  of  pronounping  concerning  their  me- 
rits  or  defeds.  The  tafte  cannot  perceive  the  feveral  excellen- 
cies  of  the  performance;  much  lefs  diftinguifh  the  particular 
charader  of  each  excellency,  and  afcertain  its  quality  and  de- 
gree. If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in  general  to  be  beautiful  or 
deformed,  'tis  the  utmoft  which  can  be  expefted ;  and  even  this 
judgment  a  perfon,  fo  unpraftifed,  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with 
great  hefitation  and  referve.  But  allow  him  to  acquire  expe- 
rience in  thofe  objeds,  his  feeling  becomes  more  exadl  and 
tiice :  He  not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  defeats  of  each 
part,  but  marks  the  diftinguifhing  fpeeies  of  each  quality,  and 
afligns  it  fuitable  praife  or  blame.  A  clear  and  diftind  fenti- 
ment attends  him  through  the  whole  furvey  erf  the  objeds; 
and  he  difcems  that  very  degree  and  kind  of  approbation  or 
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difpleafure,  which  oeach  part  is  naturally  ^fitted  to  -produoft, 
The  mift  diflipates,  which  fbenxed  f onneriy  to  hang  over  the 
objed :  The  organ  acquires  greater  perfedioniin  its  iqpsratbns ; 
and  can  pronounce,  without  danger  df  mifbke,  concerning  fhe 
merits  of  each  performance.  In  a*word,  the  fame  addrefs  and 
dexterity,  which  pra^liae  gives  to  the  exeoution  cJf ^any  weA, 
is  alfo  acquired,  by  the  iame  'means,  in^Ae  judging  of  it 

So  advantageous  is  practice  to  the  difcemment  of  beauty^ 
that  before  we  can  pronounce  judgment  on  any  work  of  impor- 
tance, it  will  even  *be  requifite,  fhat  Aat  very  individuil  per- 
formance be  mon  than  once  ^rufed  1)y  ^us,,  and  be  furveyed  ih 
^diflFerent  lights  with  attention  and  ddiberation.  There  is  n 
-flutter  or  hurry  of  thought,  'which  attends  the  feftperufatl  d£ 
any  piece,  and  which  confounds  the  genuine  fentiment  of 
beauty.  The  reference  of  the  parts  is  not  difcemefl :  The  true 
characters  of  ftyle  are  litde  diftinguMied :  TTie  feverall  peffec- 
tions  and  defeds  feem  wrapped  ^p  in  a  fpecies  of  conftdron, 
and  prcfent  thcmfdvcs  indiftindly  to  the  imagination.  Not  to 
mention,  thattfhere  is  a  fpecies  of  beauty,  which,  «s  it  isHorid 
and  fuperficial,  pleafes  at  -firft ;  but  toeing  found  incompatible 
with  a  juft  expreflion  either  of  reafon  or  paffion,  foon  paflils  upon 
the  tafte,  and  is  then  rejc(aed  with  difdain,  at  leaft  rated  at  * 
much  lower  value. 

It  is  impolBble  to  <x»xtinue  in  the  |)ra£bice  of  contemplating 
any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequently  obliged  ^o  ibrm 
comparifons  between  the ievcral  i^cies  anddegreesxrf ^xcellency^ 
and  eftimating  their  j^qportion  to  each  other.  A  man,  who 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  difibrent  kinds  of 
beauty,  is  indeed  totally  unqualified  ta  .pronouixcc  an  opinioo 
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"widi  regard  to  any  objedl  prefented  to  him.  OBy  comparifon 
-alone  we  fixthe  epithets  df  p9faife  or  blame,  and  learn  how  tb 
•afltgn  the  4ue  -degree  of -eiach.     Tkc  coarfeft  dawbing  of  a  iign- 

•  _ 

-poll  <:o^«iins  ti  certain  liiftre  of  colours  and  exadinefs  of  imita- 
tion, Vrtikih  ttne  fo  far  beaudes,  and  Would  ^flPed  the  mind  of  a 
:peaiaat  W  Indiah  vnih  the  higheft  admirattibn.  The  'moft  tuI- 
;gar  ballads  ar^  not  ^etltiifely  ddtitiite  of  harmony  or  nature; 
tand  HOIK  but  a  ^eribn,  fa«4i&rii!ea*toTuperio]rbfeaiJties,  would 
^nostoTOGae'tlftir  lMttib6r8  htrffli,  or  ncarrdtion  uhinterefting.  A 
igrcafiisfiflioiicy  ^4)€auty  gives  pain  to  a  perfon  conv^ant  in 
Hkc  h^b^'ftceeficfncy'tif  <he  iind,  and  is  for  that  reafon  pro- 
OTJUwtddia^^rteky:  As'*e  ftibft  ^nifhed  obje<a,  With  which 
We  tare  ^quamted,  Is  ^fiaJUrally  fuppofed  to  have  reached  the 
tpitmacieiof^pwfe^cJb,  and^to  bte  entifled  tbtheliigheft  applaufe. 
Arnnm,  ^*rho  has  %ad  o^[^rtiinities  of  ^feeing,  and  examining 
.«nd  twigbiftg  ^he  fc'v^al  perfonnances,  adtoired  in  -difiFereiit 
a^ges  and  ^aftiofis,  '€an  aSene  iMt  ^e'mdrits  df  a  Wo!rk  tjchibit^ 
to  bis^vieiw,  aad  affiga  i!«s  jjrbper  ratik  among  thte  produdtiotls 
-off  geniub. 

But  to  enable  him  the  more  fully  to  execute  this  undertaking, 
he  iftuft  preferve  his  mind  free  from  all  prejudice^  and  allow 
nothing  to  enter  into  his  confideration,  but  the  very  objed, 
which  is  fiibmitted  to  His  ^taminatiog^.-- "We  may  obferve,  that 
every  work  of  art,  in  order  Jo^oduce  its  due  dStOi  on  the 
mind,  muft  -be  furveyed  ifla  certain  point  of  view,  and  cannot 
be  fully  relifhed  by  pgrfons,  whofe  fituation,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  not  conformable^^  that  required  by  the  performance.  An 
orator  addreffeshifafelf  to  a  particular  audience,  and  muft  have 
•aTegaJrd»totKeairpa1rticular  gfeniuS,  interefts,  oplniwis,  pSrffibns, 
•aisdiprefadkes  j  W^wife  helxopes  in  vain  to  govefn  their  refd- 
» ;i  f  lutions, 
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lutions,  and  inflame  their  affedions.  Should  they  even  have 
entertained  fome  prepofleffions  againft  him,  however  unreafbn- 
able;  he  muft  not  overlook  this  dilkdvantage  j  but  before  he  en- 
ters upon  the  fubjeft,  muft  endeavour  to  conciliate  their  afFec- 
tion,  and  acquire  their  good  graces*  A  critic  of  a  different  age 
or  nation,  who  fhould  peruie  this  difcourfe,  muft  have  all  thefe 
circumftances  in  his  eye,  and  muft  place  himfelf  in  the  fame 
fituation  as  the  audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of 
the  oration.  In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is  addrefled  to 
the  public,  though  I  fhould  have  a  friendfhip  or  enmity  with 
the  audior,  I  muft  (depart  from  this  particular  fituation;  and 
confidering  myfelf  as  a  mah  in  general,  forget,  if  poffible,  my 
individual  being  and  my  peculiar  circumflances.  A  perfbn, 
influenced  by  prejudice,  complies  not  with  this  condition ;  but 
obflinately  maintains  his  natural  pofition,  without  entering  into 
that  required  by  the  performance.  If  the  work. be  addreffed,  to 
perfons  of  a  diflFereht  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no  allowance  fw 
their  peculiar  views  and  prejudices;  but  full  of  the  manners  of 
his  own  times,  rafhly  condemns  what  feemed  admirable  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  for  whom  alone  the  difcourfe  was  calculated.  If 
the  work  be  executed  for  the  public,  he  never  fufficiently  en- 
larges his  comprehenfion,  or  forgets  his  intereft  as  a  friend  or 
enemy,  as  a  rival  or  commentator.  By  this  means,  his  fenti- 
ments  are  pervertedT'tiatllFf  ^^^  fame  beauties  and  blemifties 
the  fame  influence  upon  him^S^fi^  ^^  ^^^  impofed  a  proper 
violence  on  his  imagination,  and  hJS^^^S^*  himfelf  for  a  mo-r 
ment.  So  far  his  tafte  evidently  departsi^^  *^^  ^^  ftandard ; 
and  of  confequence  lofes  all  credit  and  .^P^^^y. 
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It  is  weU  known,  that,  in  all  queftidns.  fixS^"^^  ^^  ^^ 
rftandmg,  prejudice  is  moft  deftruOive  of  <^^^  J^^fi:^ 
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and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intelledhial  faculties :  It  is^ 
no  lefs  contrary  to  good  tafte ;  nor  has  it  lefs  influence  to  cor- 
rupt our  fentimente  of  beauty.  It  belongs  to  goodfenfe  to  check 
its  influence  in  both  cafes;  and  in  this  refpe£t,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  reafon,  if  not  an  eflential  part  of  tafte,  is  at  leafl: 
requifite  to  the  operations  of  this  latter  faculty.  In  all  the 
nobler  produdHons  of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  relation  and 
correfpondence  of  parts ;  nor  can  either  the  beauties  or  ble- 
mifhes  be  perceived  by  him,  whofe  thought  is  not  capacious 
enough  to  comprehend  all  thofe  parts,  and  compare  them  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  perceive  the  confiftence  and  uniformity 
of  the  whole.  Every  work  of  art  has  alfo  a  certain  end  or 
purpofe,  for  which  it  is  calculated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed  more 
or  lefs  perfeft,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  this  end.  The 
objeft  of  eloquence  is  to  perfuade,  of  hiftory  to  inftrudt,  of 
poetry  to  pleafe  by  means  of  the  paflions  and  the  imagination- 
Thefe  ends  we  muft  carry  conftantly  in  our  view,  when  we 
perufe  any  performance;  and  we  muft  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
the  means  employed  are  adapted  to  their  refpedtive  purpofes,. 
Befides,  every  kind  of  compofition,  even  the  moft  poetical,  is 
nothing  but  a  chain  of  propofitions  and  reafonings ;  not  always 
indeed  the  jufteft  and  moft  exadl,  but  ftill  plaufible  and  fpecious„ 
however  difguifed  by  the  colouring  of  the  imagination.  The 
perfbns,  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry,  muft  be  repre- 
fented  as  reafoning  and  thinking,  and  concluding  and  ading> 
fuitable  to .  their  chara<9:ers  and  circumftances ;  and  without 
judgment,  as  well  as  tafte  land  invention,  a  poet  can  never  hope 
to  fucceed  in  ^o  delicate  an  undertaking.  Not  to  mention, 
that  the  fame  excellence  of  faculties  which  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  reafon,  the  fame  clearnefs  of  conception,  the 
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feme  e^tafinefe  of  difiioaicD^  the*  femjemraoityi  o&  appapchen*- 
fipQ,  are  efleatial  to  tlie  opcmtions:  of  tree  taftc^  aad  arc  ks 
infallible  coacomitaat^i  It  fcldom,  at  ncvai  haRpcas^.  tfaat»a 
man  of  fenfe,  who  has  cxp^jienoft  ia  ajj^  art^  camifit  jwdgfi  ofi 
its  beauty ;  and  it  is  no  lefs^rare  to  meet  with  a  man,.  MdiOihas 
a  juft  tai^,  without  a  found,  ufiderftaaiiiogi 

« 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  tafte  be  uuiverf^U.  andBWdj^t 
if  not  entirely  thq  fame  in  all  menj  yet  few  are  qualified  to 
give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,,  or  eftabliih- their  own.  feur 
timent  as  the  ftandard  of  beauty.  The  organs  of  internal  fenr 
fetion  are  feldom  fo  perfc<3t  as^tp  allpjv  the  gf  nerjpti.  priiicipka 
their  full  play,  and  produce  a  feeling  correfppnd^jRt  tch  thofa 
principles.  They  either  labour  under  fome.defe^,  or  arCL  vi- 
tiated by  fome  diforder ;  and  by  that  meajjs,^  excite  a/eaitiment, 
which  may  be  pronounced  erroneous.  When  the  critic  has,  qp 
delicacy,  he  judges  vsdthout  any  diftinftipn,^  and  is  only,  aff€<9U 
ed  by  the  grofferand  more  palpably  qualities  of  the.  obge^:. 
The  finer  touches  pafe  unnpticqd  and  difregarded.  Where  he, 
is.  not  aided  by  prance,  his  verdid  is  attended  with  confiifipttr 
and  hefitation.  Where  no  comparifon  has  been  employed,:  the, 
moft  frivolous  beauties,  fuch  as  rather  merit  the  name  of  de-* 
fedls,  are  the  objeds  of  his  admiration.,  Where  he  lies  under, 
the  influence  of  prejudice,  all  his  natural, fentiments- are.  per- 
verted. Where  good  fenfe  is  wanting,  he  is  not  qualified  to 
difcern  the  beauties  of  defign  and  reafoning,  which .  are  the 
higheft  and  moft  excellent.  Under  fome  or  other  of  thefe  im- 
perfections, the  generality  of  men  labour;  and  hence  a  true 
judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  obferved,  even  during  the  moft.polifhed 
ages,  to  be  fo  rare  a  character :   Strpng  fenfe  united  to  delicate 
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Yetitiment,  improved  by  prafticfe,  perfe£ted  by  comparifon,  and 
•cleared  of  all  prejudice,  can  alone  entitle  critics  to  this  valuable 
charafter ;  and  the  joint  verdict  of  fuch,  wherever  they  are  to 
1)e  found,  is  the  true  flandard  of  tafte  and  beauty. 

But  where  are  fuch  critics  to  be  found  ?  By  what  marks  are 
they  to  be  known  ?  How  diftinguifh  them  from  pretenders  ? 
Thefe  queftions  are  embarrafBng ;  and  feem  to  throw  us  back 
into  die  fame  uncertainty,  from  which,  during  the  courfe  of 
^this  elEty,  we  have  endeavoured  to  extricate  ourfelves. 

But  if  we  confider  the  matter  aright,  thefe  are  queftions  of 
fad,  not  of  fentiment.  Whether  any  particular  perfon  be  en- 
*dowed  with  good  fenfe  and  a  delicate  imagination,  free  from 
^prejudice,  may  often  be  the  fubjed  of  difpute,  and  be  liable  to 
tgreat  difcuffion  and  enquiry :  But  that  fuch  a  charader  is  va- 
iuable  and  eftimable,  vnil  be  agreed  by  all  mankind*  Where 
thefe  doubts  occur,  men  can  do  no  more  than  in  other  difput- 
-able  queftions,  which  are  fubmitted  to  the  underftanding.: 
They  muft  produce  the  beft  arguments,  which  their  invention 
fuggefl^  to  them :  they  muft  acknowlege  a  true  and  decifive 
ftandard  to  exift  fomewhere,  to  wit,  real  exiftence  and  matter 
of  fa£t ;  and  they  muft  have  indulgence  to  fuch  "as  differ  from 
tliem  in  their  appeals  to  this  flandard.  It  is  fufficient  for  our 
prefent  purpofe,  if  we  have  proved,  that  the  tafte  of  aU  indi- 
viduals is  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  that  fome  men  in  ge- 
neral, however  difficult  to  be  particularly  pitched  upon,  will 
be  acknowledged  by  univerfal  fentiment  to  have  a  preference 
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But  in  reality  the  ^fiicuky  of  fowiiBg^  even  in  parttciflaf*^ 
the  ftandard  of  tafte,  is  not  fo  great  as  it  is  reprefcnted*  TJiougljt 
in  fpecnlation,  wc  may  readily  avow  a  certain  criterion  in  Ubi- 
ence  and  deny  it  in  fentimcnt,  the  matter  is  found  in  practice 
to  be  much  more  hard  to  afcertain  in  the  former  cafe  than  ln^ 
the  latter.  Theories  of  abftrad  philo£^y,  iy^b«a$  of  fro- 
found  theology  have  prevailed  during  one  age:  In  «  £wcsitti^ 
period,  thefe  have  been  universally  cKplodtd :  Their  abfi^ty 
has  been  detefted:  Other  ikcodc^  Bndij^Gm^hitrc^i^^^ 
their  place,  which  again  gave  way  to  their  fucoei35wrs :  A»d 
nothing  has  been  experienced  more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of* 
chance  and  fafhion  than  thefe  preten&d  deofioo?  of  £bience». 
The  cafe  is  not  the  &me  with  the  beauties  of  eloquence  asd 
poetry.  Juft  exprefiions  <^  palBon  and  nature  are  lajne,  a&^a 
little  time,  to  gain  public  vogue,  which  tliey  aajfrtain  for 
ever.  Aristotl£  and  Plato, £picurus  and  Descartes*. 
may  fucceffivdy  yield  to  each  other :  But  TsiREWCE  i«d  V i  »- 
GIL  maintam  an  univer£il,  tifidi4>ut6d  empire  over  iht  wmds 
of  men.  Tlie  i^ftra^  philoibphy  of  Cicero  has  loft  its. 
credit :  The  vehemence  of  hia  oratory  is  fiiil  the  chjeft  of  om: 
admiration.. 

Though  men  of  ^Ecate  tafie  arc  i^are^  tBtey  ate  eafily  to  be 
^^ftinguiihed  infociety  by  die  foundnefs  of  their'unieiftandiag 
«od  the  fiipesiority  of  their  faculties  above  the  reft  of  man-^ 
^dnd.  The  dcendant,  which  they  acquire,  gives  a  prevalence 
to  that  lively  approbation,  with  which  they  receive  any  pro-^ 
4udion  of  genius,  and  renders  it  generally  predominant^ 
Many  men,  when  left  to  themfelves,  have  but  a  faint  and  du-- 
liious  perception  of  beautyi  who  yet  are  capable  of  leliihing 
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»ny  fime  ftroke^  which  is  pointed  out  to  them^  Every  convert 
to  the  admiradoa  of  the  rea}  poet  or  orator  is  the  caufe  of  fome 
new  converfion.  And  though  prejudices  may  prevail  for  a  time» 
they  never  unite  in  celebrating  any  rival  to  the  tr^e  genius^ 
but  yield  at  laft  to  the  force  of  nature  and  juft  (eotiment  And 
thus  though  a  civilized  nation  may  eafily  be  ff^ift^ken  in  the 
choice  of  their  admired  plulofopher^  they  never  have  been 
found  long  to  err»  in  their  affe^Uon  for  a  favourite  epic  or  tragic 
author* 

But  notwithflanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a  ftandard  of 
tafte,  and  reconcile  the  difcordant  apprehenfions  of  men,  there 
fiill  remain  two  fources  of  variation,  which  are  not  fuffident 
indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries  of  beauty  and  deformity^ 
but  will  often  ferve  to  produce  a  difference  in  the  degrees  of 
our  approbation  or  blame.    The  one  is  the  different  humours 
of  particular  men ;  the  other,  the  particular  manners  and  opi- 
nions  of  our  age  and  country.    The  general  principles  of  tafte 
are  uniform  in  human  nature :   Where  men  vary  in  their  judg* 
meats,  ibme  defed  or  perveriion  in  the  faculties  may  commonly 
be  remarked ;  proceeding  either  from  prejudice,  from  want  of 
pradtice^  or  want  of  delicacy ;  and  there  is  juft  reafon  for  ap- 
proving one  tafte,  and  condemning  another.     But  where  there 
is  fuch  a  diverfity  in  the  internal  frame  or  external  fituation  as 
is  entirely  blamdefs  on  both  fides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give 
one  the  preference  above  the  other ;  in  that  cafe  a  certain  diver- 
fity of  judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we  feek  in  vain  for  a  ftan« 
dard^  by  which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  fentiments. 

A  young  man,  whole  paffions  are  warm,  will  be  more  fen** 
fibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than  a  man 
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more  advanced  in  years,  who  talces  plcafure  in  wife  and  phU 
fophixial  reflections  concerning  the  condu<5t  of  life  and  mode-- 
ration  of  the  paffions.  At  twenty,  Ovid  may  be  the  favour 
rite  author;  Horace  at  forty;  and  perhaps  Tacitus  at? 
fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  fuch  cafes,  endeavour  to  enter; 
into  the  fentiments of  x>thers,  and  diveft  ourfelves  of  thoft  pro*-, 
penfities,  which  are  natural  to  us.  We  chufe  our»  favourite^ 
author  as  we  do  our  friend,  from  a  conformity  of  Jxumours; 
and  difpolitions.  Mirth:  or  paflion,  ifentiment  or  reflefiion ;: 
which  «ver  of  thefe  moft  predominates  in  oiir  temper,  it  gives . 
us  a  peculiar  fympathy  with  the  writer  who  rejfembles  ua*. 

One  perfon  is  more  pleafed  with  the  fublime^  another  with 
the  tender  J  a  third  with  raillery.     One  has^a  Ifrong  fehfibility  * 
to  blemifhes,  and  is  extremely  lludibus  of  corredtnefs :  Anoth^ar  ^ 
has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties,  and  pardons  twenty  ab^- 
furdities  and  defefts  for  one  elevated  or  pathetic  fliokie.     The  • 
ear  of  this  man  is  entirely  turned  towards  condfencfs  and" 
energy  ;  that  man  is  delighted'  with  a  copious,  rich,  and  har-»- 
monious  expreflion.     Simplicity  is  affeded' bygone;  ornament" 
by  another.     Cbmedyi  tragedy,  fa  tire,  odes  have  each   their  ^ 
partizans,  who  prefer  that  particular  fpecies  of  writing  to  all' 
others.     It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic,  to  confine  hia  appro- 
bation to  one  fpecies  or  flyle  of  writing,  and  condemn  all  the 
reft.    But  it  is  almoft  impbffible  not  to  feel  a  prediledion  for^ 
that  which  fuits  our  particular  turn  and  difpofition.     Such' 
preferences  are  innocent  and  unavoidable,  and  can  never  rea«» 
fonablybe  the  objeft  of  difpute,  becaufe  there  is  no  fiandard>. 
i>y  which  they^an  be  decided. 
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For  a  like  reafon,  we  are  more  pleafed  with  pictures  of  cha- 

xafters,  which;  refembleftich.  as  are  found  in  our  own  age  or. 

country,  than  with  thofe  which,  defcribe   a?  diflFerent  fet  of 

cuftoms.,    *Ti8  not  without. fbme  effort,  that  we  jceconcile  our- 

felves  to  the  fimplicity  of  antient  manners,  and: behold princefles, 

drawing  water  from  afpring,  and  kings  and  heroes  dreffing  their. 

owavi&uals«     We.  may  allow  in  general,  that  the  xeprefenta- 

tion  of  fuch.  manners  is  no  fault,  in  the  author,  nor  deformity: 

ia  the  piece;  but  we  are  not.fo  fenfibly  touched  with  them^ 

Eor  this  reafbn,  comedy  is.  .not  transferred  cafily  from  one  ago 

or  nation  to  another.,   A  Frenchman  or  Englishman  is. 

not  pleafed  with  the  ANDRjA^.of  Terence,  or  Clitia  o£ 

MACHiAaiTEL,  where  the  fine  lady,,  upon  whom  all  the  play? 

turns,  never  once  appears  to  the.fpedators,  but  is.  always  kept. 

behind  the  fcen^s,  fuitable  to  the  re&rved  humour,  of  the  antient. 

Gke^EXs  and  mpdera  Itai41ANS..  A  mao. of  learning  and. 

xefl€£fcioa>can  make  allowance  for  thefe  peculiarities  of  man-^ 

i^ers.;  but  a:  ccmmon  audience  can  never  diveft  themfelves  Tos 

£m:  of  their  ufual  ideas  and  feotioieota  as  to  reliih  pidures  which  i 

Qpwiijb  referable,  thenu. 

And  here  there  occurs  a  reflexion,  which  may,  perhaps,  he : 
ufe^l  in  examining  the  celebrated  controverfy  concerning  an- 
tient and  modern  learning;  where  we  often  find  the  one  fide 
ex^cufing  any  feeming  abfurdity  In  the  antients  ft om  the  man-  - 
nera  of  the  age,  and  the  other  refufihg  to  admit  this  excuTe, 
or  at  leaft,  admitting  it  only  as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not 
for  the  performanee,.    Jn my  opinion, .the  proper  bounds.. in; 
this  fubjed  have  feldom  been  fixed  between  the  contending  par^ 
tigs.    ^Where  any  innocent  peculiarities  of  manners  are  xepre-  - 
jfented^  fuch  a^  thofe  abovementioned>  they  ought  certainly 
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lye  admitted ;  and  a  man  who  is  ihocked  with  them^  gives  aft- 
evident  proof  of  falfe  delicacy  and  refinement.  The  poeU 
monument  more  durable  than  brqfsy  mufl  fall  to  the  ground  like 
common  brick  or  cky,  were  men  to  make  no  allowance  for  the 
4X>ntinual  revolutions  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  would  adtnit 
nothing  but  what  was  fuitable  to  the  prevailing  fafhion.  MiA 
we  throw  afide  the  pidhires  of  our  anceftors,  beomfe  of  their 
fuffs  and  fardingales  ?  But  where  the  ideas  of  morality  and 
decency  alter  from  one  age  to  another,  and  where  vicious 
manners  are  defcdbed,  vnthout  being  nmrked  with  the  proper 
characters  of  blame  and  di&pprobation ;  this  muft  be  allowed 
to  disfigure  the  poem,  and  to  be  a  real  deformity.  I  cannoCt 
nor  is  it  proper  I  fhould,  enter  into  fuch  fentiments ;  and  how^ 
ever  I  may  excufe  the  poet,  on  account  of  die  manners  of  hit 
age,  I  never  can  relifh  the  compofition.  The  want  of  huma« 
nity  and  of  decency,  fo  conTpicuous  in  the  chara43:ers  drawn  by 
feveral  of  the  antient  poets, '  even  fbmetimes  by  HoMer  and 
the  Gr£eic  tragedians,  diminiihes  confiderably  tl^  merit  of 
their  noble  performances,  and  gives  modem  authors  a  great 
advantage  over  them*  We  are  not  interefled  in  the  fortunes 
and  fentiments  of  fuch  rough  h^oes :  We  are  difpleafed  to  find 
the  limits  of  vice  and  virtue  fo  confounded :  And  whatever 
indulgence  we  may  give  the  writer  on  account  of  his  preju- 
dices, we  cannot  prevail  on  ourfelves  to  enter  into  his  fenti- 
ments, or  bear  anafiedion  to  charaders,  which  we  plainly  dif^ 
<over  to  be  blameable. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  moral  principles,  as  widi  fpe- 
mutative  opinions  of  any  kind*  Thefe  are  in  continual  flux 
and  revolution*  The  fon  embraces  a  different  fyflem  from  the 
father.    Nay,  tkere  fcarce  is  any  mani  who  can  boaft  of  great 

con* 
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coftftaacf  and  unifiwrmity  in  this  particular.^  Whatever  fpe- 
Gulatiire  errors  may  be  found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age 
or  coijutry,  they  detra^  but  little  from  the  value  of  thofe 
compoiitions.  There  needs  but  a  certain  turn  of  thought  or 
imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all  the  opinions,  which 
then  prevailed,  and  relifh  the  fentiments  or  conclufions  derived 
from  them^  Bv^  a  very  violent  efibrt  is  requifite  to  change 
Dur  judgment  of  manners,  and  excite  fentiments  oE  approba^ 
^bn  or  blame,  love  or  hatred,  different  from  thofe  to  which 
^  mind  ftom  long  cuftocn  hm  been  familiarizedC  And. 
wfane  a  man  is  confident  of  the  iseditude  of  that  moral  ftan-»^ 
dard,  by  which  he  judges,  he  is  juftly  jealous  of  it,  and  will 
Bot  pervert  the  fentiments^  of  his  heart  &r  a  moment,  ii^ 
compl^laiiQe  to  any  writer  vlwtevec 

Of  att  4^eccda(ive  errors,  tibio&  whidl  rqgard  religion,  are 
)jbe  moft  excufable  in  compofitioos  of  genius;  nor  is  it  ever 
permitted  tp  judge  of  the  civility  or  vnfdom  of  any  people,  or 
(^ren  of  fingle  peribni^  by  the  groflbeft  or  xefinfiment  <^  their 
geological  principles..  The  famie  good  fenfe,  that  direds  men; 
ux  the  ^rc^ioajry  occurspences  of  ii^  if  not  hearkened  to  ia^ 
vdigjiovs  Slattern^  «hi<^  are  fiqppofedto  be  placed  entirely  above 
^  CQgojbsance  of  homaa  reafcm»  U^kui  ihh  account,  aU  the: 
aJUurdiUeii  of  the  pag^  fyfkcm  of  theology  muft  be  overlooked; 
iff  every  erilii:,  who  would  prettnd  to  form  a»jiift  notion  of 
antient  poetiy;  i^id  our  pofterity>  io:  dieir  tum,  lAuft  have  the 
£use  indvJgeace  to  their  fbce£uhen»  No  religious  {nrinci^des* 
€an  ever  be  irapitfed  as  a  fiuilt  toaay  poet^^  while  diey  remain^ 
mecely  princij^les,  and  take  aot  fuch  fircmg  poflefficm  of  his 

heart,  as  to  lay  him  .iiodcr  ^  unpttadon  of  (x/tff$n^ 

Jitiatu. 
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Jilt  ion.  Where  that  happens,  they  confound  the  fentimentt 
of  morality,  and  alter  the  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue. 
They  are  therefore  eternal  blemifhes,  according  to  the  principle 
abWementioned ;  nor  are  rtie  prejudices  and  falfc  opinions  off 
the  age  fufficient  to  jufiify  them* 

m 

''Tis  eflentiad  4o  the  Ro m an  catholic  religion  to  infpire  a 
violent  hatred  to  every  other  worflup^  and  reprefent  all  pagans9 
mahometanBy  and  heretics  as  the  ohjedU  of  divine  vrrath  and 
vengeance.  Such  featiments,  though  they  are  in  reality  ex- 
tremely blameable,  are  confidered  as  virtues  by  the  zealots 
of  that  communion,  and  are  reprefented  in  their  tragedies  and 
epic. poems  as  a  kind  of  divine  heroifm.  This  bigotry  has 
disfigured  two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the  French  tfaeatret 
PoLiEUCTE  and  Athalia;  v^rherc  an  intemperate  zeal  for 
particular  modes  of  worfhip  is  fet  off  with  all  the  pomp  ima- 
ginable, and  forms  the  predominant  charafter  of  die  heroes* 
**  What  is  this,"  fays  tlic  heroic  Jo  ad  to  Josabet,  finding 
her  in  difcourfe  vnth  Maxhan,  the  prieft  of  Baal,  "Does 
"  the  daughter  of  BAvm  fpeak  to  this  traitor  ?  Are  you  not 
**  afraid,  left  the  earth  fliould  open  and  pour  forth  flames  to 
<<  devour  you  l>oth  ?  Or  left  thefe  holy  walls  fhould  fall  and 
•'  crulh  you  together  ?  What  is  his  purpofe  ?  Why  comes 
^'  that  ^nemy  of  God  hither  to  poifon  the .  air,  which  we 
**  breatlie,  with  his  horrid  prefence  ?"  Such  fentiments  arc 
received  with  great  applaufe  on  the  theatre  of  Paris;  but  at 
London  the  fpeftators  would  be  full  as  much  pleafed  to  hear 
Achilles  tell  Agamemnon,  that  he  was  a  dog  in  his  fore- 
liead,  and  a  deer  in  his  heart,  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with 
a  found  drubbing,  if  fhe  vdll  not  be  quiet. 

Re- 
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Religious  principles  dre  alfi>  a  blemxih  in  any  polite 
compofition,  when  they  rife  up  to  fiiperftitioni  and  intrade 
themfelvcs  into  every  (entiment^  *  however  remote  £ix)m  any 
connection  with  religion.  Tis  no  excufe  for  the  poet,,  that 
the  cuftoras  of  his  country  had  burthened  life  with  fo  many 
teligious  ceremonies  and  obfervancest  that  no  part  of  it  was. 
exempt  from  that  yoke-  It  muft  be  for  ever*  ridiculous  in  Pe* 
TRARCH  to  compase  hia mHb^  Ea^ura^  to  Jesus  Christ*. 
Nor  is  it  lefi^  ridiculous  in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccage,, 
irery  ferioufly  to  give  thanks  to  God  Almighty,  and  the: 
ladies,  for  their  aiTiftance  in  defending  him  agjainfi  hii> 
«ii(mies>. 
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OF    COMMERCE. 

TH  E  grcateft  part  of  mankiml  may  be  divided  into  tvro 
<:Iafle8 ;  that  o£Jhaltaw  diinkersi  who  fall  ihort  of  the 
truth  J  and  that  of  dbjlrufe  thinkerss  who  go  beyond  it  The 
latter  cls^s  are  by  far  the  moft  uncommon ;  and  I  may  add,  by 
&r  the  moft  ufeful  and  vi^uable^  They  fuggeft  hints,  at  leaft> 
aiid  ftartdifficidtiesy  which  they  want,  perhaps,  Ikili  to  purfue ; 
but  which  may  produce  very  fine  difcoveries,  when  handled  by 
men  who  have  a  more  juft  way  of  thinking.  At  worft,  what 
they  £iy  is  uncommon;  and  if  it  fliould  coft  fome  pains  to 
eomprehend  it, :  one  has,  however,  the  pleafure  ci  hearing 
ibmething  that  is. new.  An  author  is  little  to  be  valued,  who 
tells  m  oothiBg  but  what  we  can  leara  from  every  o^ee^ 
hou£b  ctenrtfiatioQt 

■ 

All  people  ^i  JhaUwi}  thought  are  apt  to  decry  even  thofe 
x>i  folid  underflanding,  as  ahjlrufe  thinkers,  and  metaphyii-> 
dans,  and  refiners;  and  never  will  allow  any  thing  to  be  juft 
which  is  beyond  their  own  weak  conceptions.  There  are  feme 
cafes,  I  own,  where  an  extraordinary  refinement  affords  a  ftrong 
^efumption  of  falfehood,  and  where  no  reafoning  is  to  be 
trufted  but  vdut  is  n^rtural  and  eafy.  When  a  man  deliberates 
concei:ning  his  condud  in  any  particular  affair|  and  forms 

fchemea 
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fchemes  in  politics,  trade,  oecoaemy,  or  any  bufinefs  in  life,^ 
he  nexer  QHght  to.  draw  his  arguments  too  fincj^  or  conneft  tga^ 
long  a  chain  of  confequences  together.  Something  is  fure  to 
happen,  that  will  difconcert  his  reafoning,  and  produce  an; 
event  different  £rom  w^^  he  ^pcQfi^  Bf^t  vfi^n  we  reafoo 
M^n  general  fubjeds,  one  may  juftly  aflSrm,  diat  our  fpecula--^ 
tions  can  fcarce  erer  be  too  fine,  provided  they  be  j^uft ;  and  that 
the  difference  between  a  ccmimon  man:  and  a  man  of  genius  i& 
cliiefly  feen  in  the  fhallownefs  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon. 

l^^xik  ttey. ^r#,ggJMfa|*,  flfifi  h  *l.^f^%  ^gbi^<^maii- 
]yAJ<  to.  dji^f^gi^  m^  gf9ftlifll»i^}Klv'«^9%eM949fil*;  tJi^ 

c^nptenhirg^. t]^ -n/ew.  W M@ i^^sSt) fwp^tibiiftt.lwiikhi 

Jip4  iocI^d9  A  trhote  iMoace  in  ».fjJDcle  tbeoEem..   Thtv^  ej^  ist 
cpqf^i^e^  ^th.  ^h  »/x,  ^teo&Te  pjeofpo^;,anA(  tbe  ed&» 

4K|fipQ$  dmy^  ^lOBn  it>  eves  t^ongjh  i^ttulj^e^i^fieS^fttim 

xp^n^afe  aii4.oU(!twe«  But:  hovwoc  ifthiinitft -tiiejt  mayiieemki 
'tis  certain,  that  general  principles,  if  juft.  audi  ^fimadp  ibfiifit 
aiyrays  prevail  in  the  geaeial  courfe  of  ^  things^  tliough .  they 
may  fail  ia  particular  cafeis ;  and  'tis  the  chief-  buliliefs  of.  phi— 
lofophers  to  regard  the  general  cousfb  of  things.  I  may  add> 
that  His  alfi)  the  chief  bufinefs  of  politicians  i  efpeciaUv  in  the 
domeftic  government  of  the  ilate,  where  the  public  good,  whij:hi 
is,  or  ought  to  be  their  obgjed,  depends  on  the  concurrence 
of  a  multitude  of  cafes ;  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  acci«^ 
dents  and  chances^  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  perfonSt    Thia 

1  there^ 
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therefore  ttiUt^  th^  di^eren<ie  b^tt^en  particular  deliberations 
'Arid  gefUfM  t^^atat^y  An4  ttaitti  fubtilty  aAd  refinement 
Inttch  mere  fttitsble  te  €tt6  latf^r  thitn  to  the  former. 

m 

I  thought  this  Introduction  aeceflary  before  the  following  dif« 
^oourfes  oa  eemmercty  money,  inUrefii  balance  of  tradey  &c. 
i^hwe^;  perkatp^y  there  will  occur  fome  principles  which  arc 
ti)ic<ftnmon>  and.  which  may  feem  too  re&ned  and  fubtile  for 
&ch  vulgar  fid]je&a.  If  falie^  let  diem  be  reje^ed :  But  no 
•one  oug^r  to^  entertain  a  prejudice  agsunft  themi  merely  because 
d^y  areout  of  the  common  road« 

The  greatnefe  of  a  Aate,  and  die  hi^pinefs  di  its  Aibje^bs^ 
Siawerer  i»fepcti&nt'  thejr  e&ay  b6  fiippofed  in  foine  xelpeAst 
j(rS' e(»ilm0nl;^  air<ywfd  to  bef  infe^Mu^abl^  i^tith  regard  to  c0ifw 
mercei  and^asF  piilnate  ibea  reteiTe  ^eater  feciirity  in  die  pof^ 
4)ffioarof  dteif  trfade  aiid  oches^-  from  die  power'  of  the  publie^ 
fo'liier  pvl^  beoenes  powerful  in  pfopoition  to  the  riches  an4 
^^bnfi'te  ^mniMirc^  of  jftitate  me&.  This  maxim  is  true  in: 
:gdnfirat;  thbiq^  1  cannot  fcMrbeai^  thiaeiking,  t^t  it  may  poffi* 
l^ly  adtnk:  of  fome  CKcepdoaSy  and  ^  that  we  often  eftablHh  it 
intfa  tobU&de  i^eferv^  aad  limitaUCMi*  There  may  be  fcnne  c^n 
'CkM^flEnce^r  where  die  Coftmitircey  and  riches^  and  luxury  of  inr 
<&<^ridu!a}8»  inftekd  of  ad^o^iftfengdi  to  the  public^  will  fenre  onljr 
to  ihih  its  amulesi  and  dirtiipifli  its'  authority  among  die  neigh-* . 
Ibouring  nadons.  Man  is  a  very  variable  being,  and  fufceptible 
of  many  different  opinions,  principles,  and  rules  of  condud. 
^What  may  be  true  while  he  adheres  to  one  way  of  thinking,  will 

befound  falfe  when  'he  has  embntced  an  oppofke  fet  of  4nanner» 
ind  x)pinions^ 


' 
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The  bulk  of  every  ftate  may  be  divided  into  hu/hamiiMtt  Sixti 
manufaffurers. ,  The  former  are  employed  in  the  {:ulture  of .  the 
land:  The  latter  work  4ip  the  nuteriajs^  fiimifhed  by  tjif 
former,  into  all  the  commodities  which  are  neceflary^  and  or-- 
namental  to  human  life.  As  foon*  ias  men  quit  their  favage  ftate^ 
where  they  liVe  chiefly  by  hunting  iand  fifluag,  they  muft  fall 
into  thefe  two  clafTes ;  though  the  art^  of  agriculture  employ 
atjirfi  the  raoft  numerous  part  of  fhefocietyt.  Time  and  ex- 
perience improve  fb  much  thefe  arts,  that  the  land  may  eafily 
maintain  a  mudi  greater  number  of  men,  than  thofe  who  are 
immediately  employed  in  its  cultivation,  or  who  {bmilh  the, 

more  nfceffary  manpfadpres  tQ  fuch  as.are  foeniplbyed. 

-    >. 

If  thefe  &perfluous  hands  apply  themfelv^  to  the  finer  aits^ 
which  are  commonly  doiominated  ^e  arts  of  bimryy  they  add- 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  flate;  iince  they  afford  to  many  the* 
epportuni«y  of  receiving  enjoyments,^  witib. which  they  would' 
etherwife  have  been  unacquainted!  But  ravf  notanother  fcheme^ 
be  propofed  fbr  the  employment  of  t^eie  fuperfluous  hands  ? 
May  not  the  fo'^reign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  emjdoy  them  in: 
fleets  and  armies^  to  increafe  the  dominions  t>f  the  flate  abroad, 
and  fpread  its  fame  over  cMant  nations  i^  'Tis  certain,  that^ 
the  fewer  deflrea  and  wants  are  found  in  the  prc^rietors  and> 
rabeurere  of  land^  the  fewer  hands  do  they  employ  ;  arid  con-  - 
fequenti jr*  the  fuperfluitiea  of  the  land,  iiifti^d'of  maintaining' 

.  J       ■ 

f  Monf.  MfiioNyUiiiis  political  tfby  on  commerce,  aflbits,  that  even  at  prefenty  if 
yoQ  divide  France  into  20  parts,  16  are  labourers  or  peafants ;  2  only  airtizans ;  Oire 
belonging  to  the  law«  chnirchi  M^d  military;  aitd  one  mercfaantsi  financiers^  an4i 
bpi^rgeqis.    This  calculation  is  certaiitly  very  erroneous.    InrFit  ance»  En  gland,. and « 
indeedrmoft  parts  of  Europe  »  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cities  i  and  even  of  thole 

>  ft      .  _ 

lyho  live  ix^.the  Qpttptry,  a  xtry  great  number  are  artifans,  perhaps  above  a  third. 

tradefmen^ 
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tradefmen  and  maniifadhirersy  may  fupport  fleets  and  armies  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  than  where  a  great  many  arts  are  re- 
quired to  minifter  to  the  luxury  of  particular  perfons.  Here 
*  therefore  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  oppofition  between  the  greatnefa 
of  the  ftate  and  the  happinefs  of  the  fubjeSs.  A  ftate  is  never 
greater  than  when  all  its  fuperfluous  hands  are  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  the  public.  The  eafe  and  convenience  of  private  per- 
fons require,  that  thefe  fliould  be  employed  in  their  fervice. 
The  one  can  never  be  fatisfied,  but  at  the  expence  of  the  other. 
As  the  ambition  of  the  fovereign  muft  entrench  on  the  luxury 
of  individuals ;  fo  the  luxury  of  individuals  muft  diminifh  the 
force,  and  check  the  ambition  of  the  fovereign. 

s 

Nor  is  this  reafbning  merely  chimerical ;  but  is  foimded  on 
hiftory  and  experience.  The  republic  of  Sparta  was  cer- 
tainly more  powerful  than  any  ftate  now  in  the  world,  confifl>- 
ing  of  an  equal  number  of  people :  and  this  was  owing  en- 
tirely  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.  The  Helotes 
were  the  labourers :  The  Spartans  were  the  foldiersor  gen- 
tlemen. ^Tls  evident,  that  the  labour  of  the  Helotes  could 
not  have  maintained  fo  great  a  number  of  Spartans,  had 
thefe  latter  iived  in  eafe  and  delicacy,  and  given  employment 
to  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  manufadhires.  The  like  policy 
may  be  remarked  in  Rome.  And  indeed,  through  all  an- 
tient  hiftory,  'tis  obfervable,  that  the  fmalleft  republics  raifed 
and  maintained  greater  armies,  than  ftates  confifting  of  triple 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  able  to  fupport  at  prefent. 
*Tis  computed,  that,  in  all  European  nations,  the  propor- 
tion between  foldiers  and  people  does  not  exceed  one  to  a  hun- 
dred.    But  wc  read,  that  the  city  of  Rome  alone,  with  its 
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£aiall  tcnitoiy,  ralfcd  and  maintaifiiccJ,  in  early  times,  ten 
legions  againft  the  Latins.    Athens,  whofe  whole  dotni-* 
nions  were  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  fent  to  the  expedition 
Againft  Sicily  near  forty  thoufand  men f.    Diontsius  the 
elder,  'tis  faid,  maintained  a  ftanding  army  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  Foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe,  befide  a  large  fleet  of 
four  hundred  fail :}: ;  though  his  territories  extended  no  farther 
than  the  city  of  Syracuse,  about  a  third  part  of  the  illand 
of  Sicily,  and  fome  fea-port  towns  or  garrifons  on  the  coafl 
of  Italy  and  Illyricum.     *Tis  true,  the  ancient  armies, 
in  time  of  war,  fubfifted  much  upon  plunder :    But  did  not 
the  enemy  plunder  in  their  turn  ?  which  was  a  more  ruinous 
way  of  levying  a  tax,  than  any  other  that  could  be  devifed.     In 
fliort,  no  probable  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  the  great  power 
of  the  more  antient  ftates  above  the  modern,  but  their  want  of 
commerce  and  luxury.     Few  artifans  were  maintained  by  the 
labour  of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more  foldiers  might  live 
upon  it.     Titus  Li vius  fays,  that  RowE»  in  his  time,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  raife  as  large  an  army  as  that  which,  in  her 
early  days,  fhe  fent  out  againft  the  Gauls   and  Latins*. 
Inftead  of  thofe  foldiers  who  fought  for  liberty  and  empire  in 
Camillus's   time,    there  were  in  Augustus's  days,  mufi- 
cians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and  tailors ;  and  if  the   land 
was  equally  cultivated  at  both  periods,  'tis  evident  it  could 
maintain  equal  numbers  in  the  one  profeftioa  as  in  the  other^ 

t  Thi'Cydidps,  lib. 7. 

X  DiOD.  Sic.  lib.  2.  This  account,  I  own,  is  (bmewiiat  falpiciott?,  not  to  {kf  worfe; 
chiefly  becaafe  this  army  was  not  compofed  of  citizens^  but  of  nt^rcenary  forces. 

•  TiTi  Livij,  lib.  7.  cap.  24.  **  Adeo  iA  qua  laboramus,"  fays  hcr  "  fola 
*'  erevimus,  divitias  luxuriemque.'* 

They 
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They  added  nothing  to  the  mere  neceflaries  of  life,   in  ttc 
latter  period  ojore  than  in  the  former. 

*Tis  natural  on  this  occasion  to  aflc,  whether  fovereigns  may 
not  return  to  the  maxims  of  antient  policy,  and  confult  their 
own  intcreft  in  this  refpe£t,  more  than  the  happinefs  of  their 
fubjedts  ?  I  anfwer,  that  it  appears  to  me  almoft  impoffible  ; 
jind  that  becaufe  antient  policy  was  violent,  and  contrary  to 
the  more  natural  ajid  ufual  courfe  of  things.  *Tis  well  known 
with  what  peculiar  laws  Sparta  was  governed,  and  what  a 
prodigy  that  republic  is  juftly  efteemed  by  every  one,  who  has 
confidered  human  nature,  as  it  has  difplayed  itfelf  in  other 
nations,  aijd  other  ages.  Were  the  teftimony  of  hiftory  lefs 
pofitive  and  circumftantial,  fuch  a  goverxmient  would  appear  a 
mere  philofophical  whim  or  fiiiion,  and  impoffible  ever  to  be 
reduced  to  pradticc.  And  though  the  Roman  and  other  an- 
tient republics  were  fupported  on  principles  fomewhat  more 
natural,  yet  was  there  a  very  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
circumftances  to  make  them  fubmit  to  fuch  grievous  burthens. 
They  were  free  ftates ;  they  were  fmall  ones ;  and  the  age  being 
martial,  all  the  neighbouring  ilates  were  continually  in  arms. 
Freedom  naturally  begets  public  fpirit,  efpecially  in  fmall 
ftates  J  and  this  public  fpirit,  this  amor  patria^  muft  increafe, 
when  the  public  is  almoil  in  continual  alarm,  and  men  arc 
obliged,  every  moment,  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  greateft 
dangers  for  its  defence.  A  continual  fucceffion  of  wars  makes 
every  citizen  a  foldier :  He  takes  the  field  in  his  turn  ;  and  dur  , 
ring  hLa  fcrvke  is  chiefly  maintained  by  himfelf.  And  notwithr 
ftanding  that  his  fervice  is  equivalent  to  a  very  fevere  tax,  ^tis 
lefs  felt  by  a  people  addicted  to  arms,  who  fight  for  honour  and 
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revenge  more  than  pay,  and  are  unacquainted  with  gain  and 
induftry  as  well  as  pleafure  *.  Not  to  mention  the  great  equa- 
lity of  fortunes. amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the  antient  repub- 
lics, where  every  field  belonging  to  a  diflPerent  proprietor,  Was 
able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of  citi- 
zens very  confiderable,  even  without  trade  or  manufadures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures,  amongft  i 
free  and  very  martial  people,  vcidij  fometimes  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  render  the  public  more  powerful,  *tis  certain,  that  in 
the  common  courfe  of  human  affairs,  it  will  have  a  quite  con- 
trary tendency.  Sovereigns  muft  take  mankind  as  they  find 
them,  and  cannot  pretend  to  introduce  any  violent  change  in 
their  principles  and  ways  of  thinking.     A  long  courfe  of  time, 

with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  circumftances,  are  requifite  to 
produce  thofe  great  revolutions,  which  fo  much  diverfify  the 
face  of  human  aflFiairs.  And  the  lefs  natural  any  fet  of  prin- 
xdples  are,  which  fupport  a  particular  fociety,  the  more  diffi- 
culty will  a  legiflator  meet  with  in  raifing  and  cultivating  them. 

*  The  more  antient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war  with  all  their  neighbours :  and 
in  old  Latin,  the  term»  bofth^  expreiled  both  a  (banger  and  an  enemy.  This  is 
i«nuurked  by  Cicero  ;  bat  by  him  is  afcribed  to  the  humanity  of  his  anceih>rs»  who 
fofitenedy  as  much  as  poffible,  the  denomination  of  am  enemy,  hy  calling  him  by  the 
ikme  apjpellation  which  fignified  a  fbranger.  Dt  Of.  lib.  z.  Tis  however  much  more 
piobatble,  from  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  thofe  people  was  fo 
great  as  to  make  them  regard  all  Grangers  as  enemies,  and  call  them  l^  the  fame  name* 
I^  is  not,  beiides,  confident  with  the  moft  common  Duucims  of  policy  or  pf  nature, 
.  that  any  ftate  ihould  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or  preferve  any 
fuch  fentiments  for  them  as  the  Roman  orator  would  afcribe to  his  anceftors.  Not  to 
mention,  that  the  early  Romans  really  exercifed  piracy,  as  we  learn  from  their  firft 
treaties  with  Carthage,  preferved  by  PoLTBius,  lib.  3.  and  confequently,  like  the 
Sallbi  andALGBRiNE  rovers,  were  a£lnally  at  warwith  moft  nations,  and  aftranger 
and  an  enemy  were  with  them  almoft  fynonimons. 
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'Tis  his  beft  policy  to  comply  with  the  common  bent  of  man* 
kind,  and  give  it  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  fufcep- 
tible.  Now,  according  to  the  moft  natural  courfe  of  things, 
iriduftry,  and  arts,  and  trade  increafe  the  power  of  the  fove- 
reign  as  well  as  the  happinefs  of  the  fubjedls ;  and  that  policy 
*  is  violent,  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  of  in- 
dividuals. This  will  eafily  appear  from  a  few  confiderations, 
which  will  prefent  to  us  the  confequences  of  floth  and  barbarity, 

r 

Where  manufaftures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  cultivated, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  muft  apply  Uiemfelves  to  agriculture.; 
and  if  their  fldll  and  induflxy  incrfeafe,  there  muft  ariiie  a  great 
fuperfluity  from  their  labour  beyond  what  fufiices  to  maintain 
them.  They  have  no  temptation,  therefore,  to  encreafe  their 
Ikill  and  induftry ;  fince  they  cannot  exchange  that  fuperfluity 
for  any  commodities,  which  may  ferve  either  to  their  pleafure 
or  vanity.  A  habit  of  indolence  naturally  prevails.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.  What  is  cultivated, 
yields  not  its  utmoft,  for  want  of  fldll  or  afliduity  in  the  far- 
mers. If  at  any  time  the  public  exigencies  require,  that  great 
numbers  fhould  be  employed  in  the  public  fervice,  the  labour 
of  the  people  furnifhes  now  no  fuperfluities,  by  which  thefe 
numbers  can  be  maintained.  The  labourers  cannot  increafe 
their  ikill  and  induftry  on  a  fudden.  Lands  uncultivated  can- 
not  be  brought  into  tillage  for  Ibme  years.  The  armies,  mean- 
while, muft  either  make  fudden  and  violent  conquefts,  or 
difband  for  want  of  fubfiftence.  A  regular  attack  or  defence 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  expeded  from  fuch  a  people,  and  their 
foldiers  muft  be  as  ignorant  and  unikilful  as  their  farmers  and 

manufadurers. 

Every 
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Every  thing  in  the  world  i$  purchased  hf  labour ;  atid  oilr 
paffions  are  the  only  caufes  pf  labour.  Whem  a  natiOci  ab6«iiQds 
in  manufadures  and  mechanic  arts,  th^  pfc^rieCojrs  of  laod^  ^s 
well  as  the  farmers,  ftudy  agriculture  ts  a  fcienc e^  and  reioiible 
their  induftrj  and  attention.  .  ThiC  fiipetfluitjr  wfaidi  uifes 
from  their  labour^  is  not  loft }  but  is  eicdianged  with  the  manu* 
fadlurers  for  thofe  commodities  which  mtns  luxury  now  malcds 
them  covet.  By  this  means,  land  furnifhes  a  |:reat  deal  more 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  than  what  fuffices  for  thofe  who  cul- 
tivate it.  In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  fuperfluity 
goes  to  the  maintenance  <^  manufadurers,  and  the  improvers 
of  liberal  arts.  But  ^tis  eafy  for  the  public  to  convert  many  of 
thcfe  manufatfliu^ers  into  foldiers,  and  maintain  them'  by  that 
fuperfluity,  which  arifes  from  the  labour  of  the  farmers.-  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  civilized  govern- 
ments. When  the  fovereign  raifes  an  army,  what  is  the  con- 
fequence?  He  impofes  a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all  the  people 
to  retrench  what  is  leaft  n^ceffairy  to  their  fubfiftence.  Thofe 
who  labour  in  fuch  commodities,  muft  either  enlift  in  the  troops, 
<Mr  turn  themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  thereby  oblige  fome  la- 
bourers to  enlift  for  want  of  bufmefs.  Arid  to  confider  the  mat- 
ter abftraifUy,  manufadiures  increafe  the  power  of  the  ftate  only 
as  they  ftore  up  fo  much  labour,  and  that  of  a  kind  to  which 

the  public  may  lay  claim,  without  depriving  any  one  of  the 

_  •     •■ 

neceflaries  of  life.  The  more  labour,  therefore,  is  employed 
beyond  mere  neceflaries^  the  more  poweif  ul  is  any  ftate }  fince 
the  perfons  engaged  in  that  labour  may  eafily  be  converted  t6 
the  public  fervice.  In  a  ftate  without  tnanufaftures  there  may 
be  the  fame  number  of  hands^;  but  there  is  not  the  fame  tjuan- 
'-  tity  of  labour,  nor  of  the  fame  kind.     All  the  labour  is  there 

beftowed 
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boltowe^  upofi  nOKfSmc$^  t^hick  can  admit  of  litde  or  no  abate* 
meat. 

Thu$  the  greatnefs  of  the  fovereign  and  the  happinefs  of  the 
ftate  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  united  with  regard  to  trade  and 
manufadiures.  'Tis  a  violent  method,  and  in  moft  cafes  im- 
prs^aicable,.  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  toil,  in  order  to  raife  from 
the  land  more  than  what  fubfifts  himfelf  and  family.  Furnifh 
him  with  manufactures  and  commodities,  and  he  will  do  it  of 
himfelf.  Afterwards  you  will  find  it  eafy  to  feize  fome  part  of 
his  fuperfluous  labour,  and  employ  it  in  the  public  fervice, 
without  giving  him  his  wonted  return.  Being  accpflomed  to 
induftry,  he  will  think  this  lefs  grievous,  than  if,  at  once,  you 
oUiged  him  to  an  augmentatioa  of  labour  without  any  reward. 
The  cafe  is  the  feme  with  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the 
ftate.  The  grejtter  is  the  flxxJc  of  laboux  of  all  kinds^  the  greater 
quantity  fliay  be  i^tn  from  the  heap,  without  making  any 
fenfible  ^tcrat;y>fii  ijpon  it. 

A  public  granary  of  corn,  a  ftorehoufe  of  cloth,  a  magazine 
of  arms ;  all  thefe  muft  be  allowed  real  riches  and  ftrength  in 
any  ftate.  Trade  and  induftry  are  really  nothing  tut  a  ftock 
of  labour,  which,  in  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  is  employed 
for  the  eafe  and  fatisfadion  of  individuals ;  but  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  ftate,  may,  in  part>  be  turned  to  public  advantage. 
Could  we  convert  a  city  into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp,  and  in- 
fiife  into  each  breaft  fo  martial  a  genius,  and  fuch  a  paifion  for 
public  good,  as  to  make  every  one  willing  to  undergo  the 
greateft  hardfhips  for  the  fake  of  the  public ;  thefe  afFedtions 
might  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a  fufficient  fpur  to 
induftry,  and  fiipport  the  community.  It  would  then  be  ad- 
vantageous. 
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vantageous,  a$  in  campS)  to  baniih  aU  arts  and  luxiuy ;  anc}, 
by  reflri£tions  on  equipage  and  tables,  make  the  provifions  and 
forage  laft  longer  than  if  the  army  were  loaded  with  a  number 
of  fuperfluous  retainers.  But  as  thefe  principles  are  too  difin- 
terefted  and  too  difficult  to  fupport,  /tis  requifite  to  govern  men 
by  other  paffions,  and  animate  them  with  a  fpirit  of  avarice 
and  induftry,  art  and  luxury.  The  camp  is,  in  this  cafe,  loaded 
with  a  fuperfluous  retinue ;  but  the  provifions  flow  in  propor- 
tionably  larger.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  is  flill  fupported  j 
and  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  being  more  complied  with, 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  public,  find  their  account  in  the 
obfervance  of  thofe  maxims* 

The  fame  method  of  reafoning  will  let  us  fee  the  advantage 
oi foreign  commerce,  in  augmenting  the  power  of  the  date,  as 
well  as  the  riches  and  happinefs  of  the  fubjeAs.     It  increafes 
the  dock  of  labour  in  the  nation;  and  the  fovereign  may  con- 
vert what  fliare  of  it  he  finds  neceflary  to  the  fervice  of  the 
public.     Foreign  trade,  by  its  imports,  furnifhes  materials  for 
new  manufactures ;  and  by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour  in 
particular  commodities,  which  could  not  be  confumed  at  home. 
In  fliort,  a  kingdom,  that  has  a  large  import  and  export,  mufl: 
abound  more  with  induftry,  and  that  employed  upon  delicacies 
and  luxuries,  than  a  kingdom  which  refts  contented  with  its 
native  commodities.     It  i^,  therefore,  more  powerful,  as  well 
as  richer  and  happier.     The  individuals  reap  the  benefit  of  thefe 
commodities,  fo  far  as  they  gratify  the  fenfes  and  appetites. 
And  the  public  is  alfo  a  gainer,  while  a  greater  ftock  of  labour 
is,  by  this  means,  ftored  up  againft  any  public  exigency ;  that 
18,  a  greater  number  of  laborious  men  are  maintained,  who  may 

be 
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be  diverted  to  the  public  fervice,  mthout  robbing  any  one  of 
the  neceffaries,  or  even  the  chief  conveniencies  of  life. 

If  we  confult  hiftory,  we  fhall  find,  that  in  moft  nations  fo- 
reign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  home-manufaaurest 
and  given  birth  to  domeftic  luxury.     The  temptation  is  ftronger 
to  makeufe  of  foreign  commodities,  which  are  ready  for  ufe, 
and  which  are  entirely  new  to  us,  than  to  make  improvements 
on  any  domeftic  commodity,   which  always  advance  by^ow 
degrees,  and  never  afi^ed  us  by  their  novelty.     The  profit  is 
alfo  very  great  in  exporting  what  is  fuperfluous  at  home,  and 
what  bears  no  price,  to  foreign  nations,  whofe  foil  or  climate  is 
not  favourable  to  that  commodity.     Thus  men  become  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  pleafures  of  luxury  and  the  profits  of  com-- 
merce ;  and  their  delicacy  and  indti/lry^  being  once  awakened, 
carry  them  to  farther  improvements,  in  every  branch  of  domef* 
tic  as  well  as  foreign  trade*    And  this  perhaps  is  the  chief  ad* 
vantage  which  arifes  from  a  commerce  with  ftrangers.      It 
roufes  men  from  their  indolence ;  and  prefenting  the  gayer 
•  and  more  opulent  part  of  the  nation  with  objeds  of  luxury, 
which  they  never  before  dreamed  of,  raifes  in  them  a  defire  of  a 
more  fplendid  way  of  life  than  what  their  anceftors  enjoyed, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  few  merchants,  who  poffefs  the  fecret 
of  this  importation  and  exportation,  make  exorbitant  profits ; 
and  becoming  rivals  in  wealth  to  the  ancient  nobility,  tempt 
other  adventurers  to  become  their  rivsjs  in  commerce.     Imita- 
tion foon  difiiifes  all  thofe  arts ;  while  domeftic  manufacturers 
emulate  the  foreign  in  their  improvemeats,  and  work  up  every 
honSe  commodity  to  the  utmoft  perfe&ion  of  which  it  is  fiifcep- 
tible.     Their  own  fteel  and  iron,  in  fuch  laborious  hands,  be- 
come equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies  of  the  Ij^dies. 

Vol.  I.  Q^q  When 
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When  the  a^aire  of  the  ibdety  are  xmcc  brought  td  this  (!tua<^ 
tion,  a  nation  may  lofe  moft  x^  itg  fbrei^  tmdey  ^ndfet<x>w^ 
tinue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If  ftrangcrs  will  not  take 
any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we  muft  ceafe  to  labour  in  it*^ 
The  fame  hands  will  turn  themfelves  towards  fome  refinement 
in  other  commodities,  which  may  be  wanted  at  home.  And 
there  muft  always  be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon ;  till 
every  perfon  in  the  ftate,  who  poffefles  riches,  enjoys  as  great 
plenty  of  home  commodities,  and  thofe  in  as  great  perfeflion, 
as  he  defires ;  which  can  never  poffibly  happen.  China  is  re^ 
prefented  as  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  empires  in  the  world  ;, 
though  it  has  very  little  commerce  beyond  its  own  territories.. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  confidered  as  a  fuperfluous  digreffion^ 
if  There  obferve,  that  as  the  multitude  of  mechanical  arts  is- 
advantageous,  fo  is  the  great  number  of  perfons  to  vehofe  Ihare 
the  produifHons  of  thefe  arts  fisJl.    A  too  great  difproportioa 
among  the  citizens  weakens  any  ftate.    Every  perfon,  if  pof-^ 
ftble,  ought  to  enjoy  the  firmts  of  his  labour^  in  a  full  pofleffion 
t)f  all  the  neceflaries,  and  many  <rf  the  conveniencies  of  life^, 
No  one  can  doubt,  but  iuch  an  equality  is  moft  fuitable  to  hu- 
man  nature,  and  diminifhes  much  lefs  from  the  bappmefs  of  the 
rich  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.     It  aHb  augments  the 
power  of  the  fiat  e^  and  makes  any  extraordinary  taxes  or  impo- 
fitions  be  paid  with  much  more  chearfulnefs.     Where  the 
riches  are  engroffed  by  a  few,  thefe  muft  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  fupplying  the  public  neceffities.     But  when  the  riches 
arc  difperfed  among  multitudes,    the  burthen  feels  light  on 
every  flioulder,  and  the  taxes  make  not  a  very  fenfible  differ- 
ence on  any  one*s  way  of  living. 

Add 
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Add  to  thist  that  where  the  riches  are  in  fcvr  hands,  thefe. 
muft  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readily  confpire  to  lay  the 
whole  burthen  on  the  poor,  and  opprefs  them  ftill  farther,  to 
the  difcouragement  of  all  induftry. 

In  this  circumftance  coniifts  the  great  advantage  of  Eng  l  a  ki> 
above  any  nation  at  prefent  ki  the  world,  or  that  appears  in 
the  records  of  ftory.  'Tis  true,  the  English  feel  fome  difad- 
vantages.  in  foreign  trade  by  the  high  price  of  labour,  which  is 
in  part  the  effe^  of  ijhe  riches  of  their  artifans,  as  well  as  of  the 
plenty  of  money  :  But  as  foreign  trade  is  not  the  moft  material 
drcumftance,  'tis  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  happi« 
iiefs  of  fo  many  millions.  And  if  there  were  no  more,  to  endear 
to  them  that  free  government  under  which  they  live,  this  alone 
were  fufficient.  The  poverty  of  the  common  people  is  a  natural, 
if  not  an  infallible  effed  of  abfolute  monarchy ;  though  I  doubt, 
whether  it  be  always  true^  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  riches 
are  an  infallible  refult  of  liberty.  Liberty  muft  be  attended 
with  particular  accidents,  and  a  certain  turn  of  thinking,  in 
order  to  produce  that  effect.  Lord  Bacon,  accounting  for  the 
great  advantages  obtained  by  the  English  in  their  wars  with 
France,  afcribes  them  chiefly  to  the  fuperior  eafe  and  plenty 
of  the  common  people  amongft  the  former ;  yet  the  government 
of  the  two  kingdoms  were,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike* 
Where  the  labourers  and  artizans  are  accuftomed  to  work  for 

# 

low  wages,  and  to  retain  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  'tis  diflScult  for  them,  even  in  a  free  government,  to. 
better  their  condition,  or  confpire  among  themfelves  to  heighten 
their  wages.  But  even  where  they  are  accuftomed  to  a  more 
plentiful  way  of  life,  'tis  eafyfor  the  rich,  in  a  defpotic  govern- 
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ment,  fo  confpirc  againft  them^  and  throw  the  whole  burthen^ 
of  the  taxes  on  their  ihoulders* 

It  may  feem  an  odd  pofition,  that  the  poverty  of  the  commoo. 
people  in  Prance,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is,  in  fome  meafure> 
owing  to  the  fuperior  riches  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of  the  cli- 
/  mate ;  and  yet  there  want  not  many  reafons  to  juftify  this  para-* 
<lox.  In  fuch  a  fine  mold  or  foil  as  that  of  thofe  more  fbuthem 
regions,  agriculture  is  an  eafy  art  j  and  one  man,  with  a  couple 

of  forry  horfes,  will  be  able,  in  a  feafon,  to  cultiimte  as  much 

« 

land  as  will  pay  a  pretty  confiderable  rent  to  the  proprietor. 
All  the  art,  which  the  fanner  knows>  is  to  leave  his  ground 
fallow  for  a  year,  fo  foon  as  it  is  exhaufled ;  and  the  warmth 
of  the  fun  alone  and  temperature  of  the  climate  enrich  it,  and 
reftore  its  fertility.  ,  Such  poor  peafants,  therefore,  require- 
^  ^  only  a  fimple  maintenance  for  their  labour.  They  have  no 
flock  nor  riches,  which  claim  more ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  they 
are  for  ever  dependant  on  their  landlord,  who  gives  no  leafes, 
.  nor  fears  that  his  land  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. In  England,  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarfe;  mufl  be 
cultivated  at  a  great  txpttict ;  and  produces  flender  crops,  when 
not  carefully  managed,  and  by  a  method  which  givea  not  the 
full  profit  but  in  a  colirfe  of  feveral  years.  A  farmer,  there- 
fore, in  England  mufl  have  a  confiderable  flock  and  a  long 
leafe ;  which  beget  proportional  profits.  The  fine  vineyards  of 
Champagne  and  Burgundy,  that  oft  yield  to  th^  landlord 
above  five  pounds  per  acre,  are  cultivated  by  peafants,  who 
*  have  fcarce  bread :  .  And  the  reafon  is,  that  fuch  peafants  need 
no  flock  but  their  own  limbs,  with  inflruments  of  hufbandry, 
which  they  can  buy  for  twenty  fhillings.     The  farmers  are 

commonly  in  fome  better  circumflances  in  thofe  countries.    But   ' 
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tfie  grafiers  are  moft  ai  their  eafe  of  all  thofe  who  cultivate  the 
Iand«  The  reafbn  is  ftill  the  fame.  Men  mud  have  profita 
proportionable  to  their  expence  and  hazard.  Where  fo  con-*- 
iiderable  a  number  of  labouring  poor  as  the  peafants  and  far- 
mers  are  in  very  lowjrircumflances,  all  the  reft  muft  partake  d^ 
Aeir  poverty  whether  the  government  of  that  nation  be  monar--- 
chical  or  republican. . 

We  may  form  a  fimilar  remark  with  regard  to  the  genend  ^ 
hiftbry  of  mankind.     What  is  the  reafon>  why  no  people  living ; 
between  the  tiopics  could  ever  yet  attain  to  any  art  or  civility^ 
or  reach  even  any  police  in  their  government,  and  any  military 
difcipline ;   while  few  nations  in  the  temperate  climates  have^ 
been  altogether  deprived  of  thefe  advantages  ?    'Tis  probable^> 
that  one  caufe  of  this  phaenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equality 
of  weather  in  the  torrid  zone,  which -render  cloaths  and  houfes' 
lefs  requifite  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  in  partt 
that  neceflity,  which  is  the  great  fpur  to  induftry  and  inven- 
tion.    Curis  acuens  mortalia  corda.     No^  to  mention^-  that  the 
fewer  goods  or  pofleffions .  of  this  kind  any  people  enjoy,  the 
fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to  arife  amongft  them,  and  the  lefk 
neceffity  will  there  be  for  a  fettled  police  or  regular  authority 

to  prote^  and  defend  them  from  foreign  enenues>  or  from  eack< 
other*^ 
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OF  REFINEMENT  IN  THE   ARTS. 


LUXURY  is  a  word  of  a  very  uncertain  fignification,  and 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  fenfe.  In  ge- 
neral, it  mean?  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of  the  fenfes ; 
ancj  any  degree  of  it  may  t?e  innocent  or  blameable,  according 
to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of  the  perfon.  The  bounds 
between  the  virtue  and  the  vice  cannot  here  be  fixed  exa(aiy, 
more  than  in  other  moral  fubjeds.  To  imagine,  that  the  gra- 
tifying any  of  the  fenfes,  or  the  indulging  any  delicacy  in 
meats,  drinks,  or  apparel,  is  in  itfelf  a  vice,  can  never  enter 
into  a  head,  that  is  not  difordered  by  the  frenzies  of  enthufiafin* 
I  h^^vCf,  indeed^  heard  of  a  monk  abroad,  who,  becaufe  the 
windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a  very  noble  profped,  made  a 
covenant  ivith  his  eyes  ntvcx  to  turn  that  way,  or  receive  fo 
fenfual  a  gratification.  And  fuch  is  the  crime  of  drinking 
Champagne  or  Burgundy,  preferably  to  fmall  beer  or  por- 
ter. Thefe  indulgences  are  only  vices,  when  they  are  purfued 
at  the  expence  of  fome  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in  like 
manner  as  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  for- 
tune, and  reduces  himfelf  to  want  and  beggary.  Where  they 
entrench  upon  no  virtue,  but  leave  ample  fubje<3:  whence  to 
provide  for  friends,  family,  and  every  proper  objed  of  gene- 
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foTity  of  feoto^ffibn,  they  arfe  intktlj  inhocfe*Atj  attd  ki^e  iw 
^Ycrf  *gfe  beeh  ackno\s4sdg€d  fudi  by  ikft^ft  kll  mcJralifts.  To 
be  intkely  occupied  with  the  luxury  of  the  tables  for  inftanoe, 
without  any  reliffi  for  the  f4eafures  df  ambitioil,  ftudy,  tot  CttA- 
Verfation^  is  a  mwk  of  grofs  ftupidity,  ahd  is  ihcoittpfttibte  Wifh 
any  vigour  of  terttper  or  gfefiius.  To  eonfinfe  oh'e*S  expeifttf 
intirely  to  fuch  &  griatification,  Without  regard  to  fxiendB  or  ft— 
mily,,  is^an  indication  of  a  heart  intirely  devoid  bf  huihanitij^  or 
benevoknce.  But  i£  a  man  referve  time  fiiflScient  for  all  laudable 
purfuits,  and  money  fufficient  for  all  generous  purpofes,  he  is 
frice  from  every  fhadow  of  blame  or  reproach4 

Since  luxury  may  be  confldered  either  £ts  innocent  or  blaitie— 
able^  one  may  be  furprized  at  thofe  prepofterous  opinions  which 
have  been  entertained  concerning  it  j    While  men  of  libertine^ 
principles  beftoW  praifes  even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  reprefent 
it  as  highly  advantageous  to  fociety ;  and  on  the  othir  hand^i 
ment>f  fevere  morals  blame  even  the  moft  innocent  luxury,  and 
regard  it  as  the  fource  of  all  thfe  corruptions,  diforders,  and< 
factions,  incident  to  civil  govemment.^    We  ffiall  here  endear 
vour  to  correct  both  thefe  extremes,  by  pt)ving,  jff>y?,  that  the 
iigei  of  refinement  are  both  the  happieft  and  moft  virtuous ; ; 
fecondfyy  that  wherever  luxipy  ceafes  to  be  innocent,  it  alfo^ 
ceafes  to  be  beneficial  j  and  when  carried  a  degree  too  far,  is  a> 
quality  pernicious,  thon%h  perhaps  not  the  moft  peinioieus^  t»* 
political  fociety. 

'  To  prove  the  firft  point,  we  need  biit  confider  the  effed's  oj^' 
refinement  both  on  private  and  on  puhlic  life.  Human  happi— 
nefs,  according  to  the  moft  received  notions,  feems  to  confift  ia^ 
three  ingredients ;  a^on,  pleafure,  and  indolence :  Aad  though 
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thefe  ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportionst ' 
according  to  the  particular  difpofitions  of  the  perfon ;  yet  no 
one  ingredient -can  be  entirely  wanting,  without  deftroyiijg,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  relifh  of  the  whole  AtxM^pofition.  Indoloice 
or  repofe,  indeed,  feems  not  of  itfelfrto  contribute  much  to  our 
enjoyment;  but,  like  fleep,  is  requifite  as  an  indulgence  to  the 
jweakneis  of  hmnan  nature,  which  cannot  fupport  an  uninter- 
rupted courfe  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure.  That  quids:  march  of  the 
fpirits,  which  takes  a  man  £rom  himfelf,  and  chiefly  gives  fa- 
.  tisfadion,  does  in  the  end  exhauft  the  mind,  and  requires  fome 
intervals  of  repofe,  which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment, 
yet,  if  prolonged,  beget  a  languor  and  lethargy,  that  deftroy 
all  enjoyment  Education,  ^uftom,  and  example,  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  nrind  to  any  of  thefe  purfuits ; 
and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  where  they  promote  a  relifh  for 
adion  and  pleafure,  they  are  fo  far  favourable  to  human  happi- 
nefs.  In  times  when  induftry  and  arts  flourifli,  men  are  kept 
in  perpetual  occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occu- 
pation itfelf,  as  well  as  thofe  pleafures  which  are  the  fruits  of 
their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour;  enlarges  its 
powers  and  faculties ;  and  by  an  afliduity  in  honeft  induftry, 
both  fatisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  growth  of 
unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  Ipring  up,  when  nounihed 
with  eafe  and  idleneis*  Banifh  thofe  arts  from  fociety,  you  de- 
prive menboth  of  adHon  and  of  pleafure.;  and  leaving  nothing 
but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  deftroy  the  relifh  of  indo- 
lence, which  never  is  agreeable,  but  when  it  fuc^eeds  to  labourt 
and  recruits  the  ipir^ts,  exhaufted  by  too  much  ajgpHcation  and 
fatigue* 

Another 
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Another  advantage  of  indiiftry  and  of  refinements  in  the  me- 
«chanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce  fome  refinements 
in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  die  one  be  carried  to  perfeftion,  with- 
•out  being  accompanied,  in  fome  degree,  with  the  other.  The 
^me  age  which  produces  great  philofophers  and  politiciansr, 
renowned  generals  and  poets,  ufually  abounds  with  fkilful 
weavers  and  fhip-caipeaters.  We  cannot  reafonably  expeft, 
that  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfedion  in  a 
nation  which  is  ignorant  of  aftronomy,  or  where  ethics  are 
neglefted*  The  fpirit  of  the  age  afFe(3;s  all  the  arts ;  and  the 
minds  of  men,  beiag  once  roufed  from^  their  lethargy,  and  put 
into  a  fermentation,  turn  themfelves  on  all  fides,  and  carry  imr 
provements  into  every  art  and  fcience.  Profound  ignorance  is 
totally  banifhed,  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  crea- 
tures, to  think  as  well  as  to  adl,  to  cultivate  the  pleafures  of  th^ 
mind  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  ^ 

The  more  thefe  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  foeiable  do  men 
become;  nor  Is  it  poffible,  that,  when  inriched  vrith  fcience; 
and  pofleiOred  of  a  fund  of  converfation,  fliey  fhould  be  contented 
to  remain  in  folitude,  or  live  vrith  their  fellow-citizens  in  that 
diftant  manner,  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  na- 
tions. They  flock  into  cities ;  love  to  receive  and  communicate 
knowlege ;  to  Ihow  their  wit  or  their  breeding ;  their  tafte  in 

converfation  or  living,  in  cloadis  or  furniture.    Curiofity  allures 

» 

the  wife  j  vanity  the  foolifh ;  and  pleafure  both.  Particular 
clubs  and  focieties  are  every  where  formed :  Both  fexes  m^et  in 
an  eafy  and  foeiable  manner;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well 
as  their  behaviour,  refine  apace.  So  that,  befide  the  improve  . 
ments  which  they  receive  from  knowlege  and  the  liberal  arts, 
'tis  impoffible  but  they  muft  feel  an  increafe  of  humanity,  from 
Vol.  I.  R  r  the 
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the  very  habit  cdF  converfing  together,  and  caatributing  to  each 
other's  pleafure  and  entertainment.  Thus  induftry^  kno'ivUgf^ 
and  humanity^  are  linked  together  by  an  indiflbluble  chain,  aad 
are  found,  from  experience  as  well  as  r^on,  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  more  polifhed,  and,  what  are  commonly  deiK»ninated,  the 
more  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  thefe  advantages  attended  with  difadvantages  which 
bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  refine  upon  plea* 
fure,  the  lefs  will  they  indulge  in  excefles  of  any  kind ;  becaufe 
nothing  is  more  deftrudive  to  true  pleafure  than  fuch  exceffes. 
One  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  Tartars  are  oftener  guilty 
of  beaftly  gluttony,  when  they  fcaft  on  their  dead  horfes,  than 
European  courtiers  with  all  their  refinements  of  cookery* 
And  if  libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be 
more  frequent  in  polite  ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only  as 
a  piece  of  gallantry ;  drunkennefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
lefs  common :  A  vice  more  odious,  and  more  pernicious  both  to 
mind  and  body.  And  in  this  matter  I  would  appeal,  not  only 
to  an  Ovip  or  a  Petronius,  but  to  a  Senega  or  a  Cato^ 
We  know,  thatCLKSAR,  during  Catiline's  confpiracy,  being 
ncceffitated  to  put  into  Cato*s  hands  a  bUlet-^d^uxy  which  dif- 
covered  an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato's  own  fifter,  that 
ftern  philofopher  threw  it  back  to  him  with  indignation ;  and, 
in  the  bitternefs  of  his  wrath,  gave  him  the  appellation  of  drun- 
kard, as  a  term  more  opprobrious  than  that  with  which  he  could 
more  juftly  have  reproached  him. 

But  induftry,  knowlege,  and  humanity,  are  not  advan- 
tageous in  private  life  alone :  They  difFufe  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  public^  and  render  the  government  as  great  and 

flourifhing 
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flourifhing  as  they  make  individuals  happy  and  profperous. 
The  increafe  and  confumpdon  of  all  the  commodities  which 
ferve  to  the  ornament  and  plcafure  of  life,  are  advantageous  to 
fbciety ;  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that  they  multiply  thofe  iiv* 
nocent  gratifications  to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  oijiorehoufe 
of  labour,  which,  in  the  exigencies  of  ftate,  may  be  turned  to 
the  public  fervice.  In  a  nation,  where  there  is  no  demand  for 
fuch  fuperfluities,  men  (ink  into  indolence,  lofe  all  the  enjoy^ 
ment  of  life,  and  are  ufelefs  to  the  public,  which  cannot  main- 
tain nor  fupport  its  fleets  and  armies,  from  the  induftry  of  fuch 
flothfiil  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  Idxigdoms  arc,  at  prcfent^ 
pretty  near  the  fame  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago :  But 
what  a  diflFerence  is  there  in  die  power  and  grandeur  of  thofe 
kingdoms  \  Which  can  be  afcribed  to  nodnng  but  the  increafe 
of  art  and  induftry.  When  Charles  VHI.  of  France  in- 
vaded Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about  30,000  men:  And 
yet  this  armament  fo  exhaufted  the  naticw,  as  we  learn  from 
GuicciARDiN,  that  for  fome  years  if  was  notable  to  make 
fo  great  an  effort  The  late  king  of  France,  in  time  of  war, 
kept  in  pay  above  400,000  men  * ;  though  from  Mazarine^s 
death -to- his  own,  he  was  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  wiirs  that  lafted 
near  thirty  years. 

This  induftry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowlege  infeparable 
from  the  ages  of  art  and  refinement;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
knowlege  enables  the  public  to  make  the  beft  advantage  of  the 
indufby  of  its  fubjefts.  Laws,  order,  police,  difcipline;  thefe 
can  never  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human 

*  The  infcripdon  on  the  Placb*de-Vend0ub  fiiys  440,000* 
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ceaibn  has  refined  itfelf  by  €xercife,  and'by.aa  appHcation  to  thet 
jjiore  vuigar  arts,  atleaft,  of  commerce  and  mamrfaflures.-  Gaa? 

■ 

we  exped»  that  a. government  will  be  well  modelled  by  a  peo- 
ple, who  know  not  how  to  ma»ke  a ;  fpiniiingrwhecl,  orto^m— 
pjoy  a  loom  to  advantage  ?  Not  to  mention,  that  all  ignorant* 
ages  are  infefted  with  fuperftition,  which  throws  the  govern-*- 
Uient  ofF  its  bias,  and  difturbs  men  in  the.pucfuit  of  their  in-??- 
tereft  and  h^ipjpinefs* . 

Knowlege  in  .the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets  mild-  - 
tiefs  and  moderation,  by  inftruding  men  in  the  advantages  oF  ^ 
liumane  maxims  above  rigour  and  feverity,  which  drive  fubje£ts  . 
into  rebellion^  and  render  the  return,  to  fiibmiffion:.impra<^- 
cable,  by  cutting  off  all  hbpes  of  pardon..  When  the  tempen  of^ 
men  are  foftened  as  well  as  their loio^ege  improved,  this  liu-' . 
manity  appears  ftill  more  confpicuous,  and  is  tlie  chief  charader-^ 
iftic  which  diftinguifhes  a  civilized  age  from  timeSf  of  barbarity  > 
and  ignorance.     Fadions  are  then  lefs  iiweteratey  revolutions, 
Icfs  tragical,  authority  lefe  fovere,  and  feditions. lefs.  frequent.^ 
Even-  forelgn;wai?s  dbate  of  their  cruelty ;  and  after  the  field  of » 
battle,  where  honour  and  intereft  fteel  men  againft  compaffion  as.> 
well  as  fear,  the  combatants  diveft  themfelves  of  the  brute,  und; 
refume  the  man. . 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  lofing  their  ferocity,  wiir 
lofe  their  martiaLfpirit,  or  becomerlefs  undaunted  and  vigorous 
in  defence  tof  their  .country  or  their  liberty*    Tha  arts  have  nov 
fuch  effed  in,  enervating  either  the  mind  or  body.     On  the  con-  • 
trary,  induflxy,  their  infeparable  attendant^  adds  new  force  to; 
both.     And  if  anger,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  whetftone  of  cou- 
iragq,  lofes  fomewhat  of  its  afperity,  by  politenefs  and  refine- 
ment;^ 
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ment ;  a  fenfe  of  honour,  which  is  a  ftrongcr,  more  conftant,  and^ 
more  governable  principle,  acquires  firefb  vigour  by  that  eleva^ 
tion  of  genius,  which  arifes  from  knowlege  and  a  ;good  educa-^ 
tion.  Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any  duration,' 
nor  be  of  any  ufe,  when  not  accompanied  with  difcipline  and 
martial  fkill,  which  are  feldora  found  among- a  barbarous  peo-' 
pie.  Thfe  ancients  remarlced,  that  Datames  was  the  onl^ 
barbarian  that  ever  knew  the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus  fee** 
ing  the  Romans  marfhal  their  army  with  fome  art  and  fkill,' 
feid  with  furprize,  The/e  barbarianr  havt  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  difcipline !  'Tis  obfervable,  that  as  the  old  Romans,  by 
applying  themfelves  folely  to  war,  were  the  only  iindviiized 
people^  that  ever  pofleffed  military  difcipline  y  fo  the  moderd 
It  A  L I A  NS  are  the  only  civilized  peopleV  among  Eu  r  at  e  a  n  s^j 
that  ever  wanted  courage  and  a  martial  fpirit.  Thofe  who  would 
afcribe  this  eflFeminacy  of  the  Italians  to?  their  luxury  or  po-^ 
Htenefs,  or  application  to  thearts^'needbutconfidcr  thePfiENCir 
and  ENGi»^iSH,whofe  bravery  ia.as  unconteftable,  as  their  love 
for  luxury,  and  their  affiduity  in  commerce*  The  Italiajpt 
hiftorians.  give  us  a  more  fati§faftory  reafon  for  this  degeneracy 
of  their  xountrymen.  They  fhew^  us  how  the  fword  was  dropt 
at  once  by  all  the  It  a  l.i  a  n  fovereigns ;  .while  the  Ve  n  e  t  i  a  N- 
ariftocracy  was  jealous  of  its  fubjedts,  the  Florentine  de-  - 
mocracy  applied  itfdf  intbrely  to  commerce;  Rome  was  gor 
verned  by  priefts,.  and  Na ples  by  women*  War  then  becanie 
the  bufinefs  of  foldiers  of  fortime,  who  fpared  one  another,, 
and,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  world,  could  engage  a  whole 
^iy  in  what  they  called  a  battle,  and  retum  at  night  to  thein- 
cunp,  vsrithout  the  leaft  bloodfhed. 

"What 
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What  has  chiefly  induced  fevere  moralifis  to  decIaiiDi  agaiaft 
refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient  Rome,  whiclh 
joining  to  its  poverty  and  rufticity,  virtue  and  public  fpirit,  rofe 
to  fuch  a  furprizing^  height  of  grandeur  and  liberty ;  but  having 
learned  from  its  conquered  provinces  the  As  i  at  i  c  luxury,  feU 
into  every  kind  of  corruption ;  whence  arofe  fedition  and  civil 
wars,  attended  at  laft  with  the  total  lofs  of  liberty.  All  the  L a- 
T I N  clafScs,  whom  we  perufe  in  our  infancy,  arc  full  of  thefe 
fentiments,  and  univerfally  afcribe  the  ruin  of  their  ftate  to  the 
arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  Eaft :  Infomuch  that  S  a  l  l  us t 
reprefents  a  tafte  for  painting  as  a  vice  no  lefs  than  lewdnefa 
and  drinking.  And  fo  popular  were  thefe  fentimentSi  during 
the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  that  this  author  abounds  in 
pxaifes  of  the  old  rigid  Roman  virtue>  though  himfelfthc.moft 
^regions  inftance  of  modern  luxiuy  and  corruption;,  fpeaka 
contemptuoufly  of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  though  the  moft 
elegant  writer  in  the  world ;  nay,  employs  prepoft^rous  digref- 
iions  and  declamations  to  this  purpo&,  though  a.  model  of  tafle 
and  corredoefs* 

But  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe  writers  miftook  the 
caufe  of  the  diforders  in  the  Roman  ftate,  and  afcribed  to  lux- 
ury and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded  from  an  ill-modelled 
government,  and  the  unlimited  extent  of  conquefts.  Refine- 
ment  on  the  pleaftyres  and  conveniencies  of  life  has  no  natural 
tendency  to  beget  venality  and  corruption.  The  value  which 
all  men  put  upon  any  particular  pleafure,  depends  on  compa- 
xifon  and  experience;  nor  is  a  porter  lefs  greedy  of  money t 
which  he  fpends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  coiurtier,  who 
purchafes  champagne  and  ortolans^    Riches  are  valuable  at  all 

timeSf 
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times,  and  to  all  men,  becaufe  they  always  purchafe  pleafures, 
fuch  as  mch  are  accuftemed  to^  and  defire :  Nor  can  any  thing 
reftrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a  fenfe  of  honour 
and  virtue ;  which,  if  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will 
naturally  abound  moft  in  ages  of  knowlege  and  refinement. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms,  Poland  feems  the  moft  de- 
fedive  in  the  arts  of  war,'  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical  as  well 
as  liberal ;  and  yet  'tis  there  that  venality  and  corruption  do 
moft  prevail.  The  nobles  fcem  to  have  preferved  their  crown 
ele(9ive  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  regularly  to  fell  it  to  the 
higheft  bidder.  This  is  almoft  the  only  fpecies  of  commerce 
with  which  that  people  are  acquainted^ 

The  liberties  of  England,  fo  fat  from  decaying  fince  thd 
improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourifhed  fo  mtxh  as  du- 
ring that  period.  And  though  corruption  rtiay  feem  to  increafe 
6(  late  years ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  otir  eftablifhed 
liberty,  when  our  princes  have  found  the  impoffibility  of  go- 
verning without  parliaments,  or  of  terrifying  parliaments  by 
the  phantom  of  prerogative*  Not  to  mention,  that  this  corrup- 
tion or  venality  prevails  infinitely  ifiortf  am0ng  the  eledlors  than 
the  eleded ;  and  therefore  cannot  juftly  be  afcribed  to  any  re-^ 
finements  in  luxury. 

If  we  confider  the  matter  in  a  pfroper  Ught,  We  fhall  find, 

> 

that  improvements  in  the  arts  are  rather  favourable  to  liberty, 
and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  preferve,  if  not  produce  a  free 
government  In  rude  unpoBihed  nations,  where  the  arts  are 
negleded,  all  the  labour  is  beftowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  ^  and  the  whole  fociety  is  divided  into  two  els^s,  pro- 
prietors of  land,  and  their  vaflals  or  tenants.    The  latter  are 
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neceflarily  dqpcndent,  and  fitted  for  flavery  and  fubjcAibirj 
efpecially  wh?re  they  poffefs  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for 
their  knowlege  iaagriculttire ; .  as  piuft  always  be  the  cafe  where 
the  arts  are  negleded.  The  former  naturally  ere^  themfelve$ 
into  petty  tyrants ;  and  muft  either  fubmit  to  an  abfolute.maft« 
for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order ;  or  if  they  will  preferve  their  in- 
dependency, Rke  the  ancient  barons,  Ihey  muft  falllnto  feuds 
and  contefts  among  themfelves,  arid  throw  the  whole  fociety 
into  fuch  corifufion,  as  is  perhaps  worfe  than  the  moft  defpotic 
government.  But  where'  luxury  nouriflies  commerce  and  in- 
duftry,  the  peafants,  by  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  be- 
come rich  and  independent ;  while  the  tradefinen  and  mer- 
chants acquire  a  fliare  of  the  property,  and  draw  authority  and 
confideratioA  to  that  .middling  rank  of  men,  who  are  the  beft 
?ind  firmeft  bafis  of  public  liberty.  Thefe  fubmit  not  to  flaveryi 
like  the  popr  peafants,  from  poverty  and  meannefs  of  Ipirit; ; 
9nd  having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing  over  others,!  like  the 
barons,  they  ve  pot  tempted,  for  (he  fake  of  that  gratification, 
tp  fubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  fovereign^  They  covet  equal 
laws,  which  may  fecure  their  property,  and  preferve  them 
from  monarchical,  as  well  as  ariftocratical  tyranny. 

The^houfe  of  commons  is  the  fupport  of  our  popular  govern- 
ment ;  and  all  the  world  acknowlege,  that  it  owed  its  chief  in- 
fluence and  confideration  to  the  increafe  of  comitierce,  which 
threw  fujch  a  balance  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mons. How  inconfifteat  then  is  it -to  blame  fo  violently  a  re- 
'  finement  in  the  arts,  and  to  reprefent  it  as  the  bane  of  liberty 
and  public  fpirit ! 

To  declaim  againft  prefent  times,  and  magnify  the  virtue  o^ 

remote  anceftors,  is  a  propenfity  almoft  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture: 
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ture :  and  as  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  civilized  ages  alone 
are  tranfinitted  to  pofterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  fo 
many  fevere  judgments  pronounced  againft  Ipxury,  and  even 
icience ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  prefent  we  give  fo  ready  an 
aflent  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  eafily  perceived  from  comparing 
different  nations  that  are  contemporaries ;  where  we  both  judge 
more  impartially  and  can  better  fet  in  oppofition  thofe  manners 
witli  which  we  are  fufficiently  acquainted.  Treachery  and 
cruelty,  the  moft  pernicious  and  moft  odious  of  all  vices,  feem 
peculiar  to  uncivilized  ages;  and  by  the  refined  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  afcribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations,  which  fur- 
rounded  them.  Tbey  might  juftly,  therefore,  have  prefumed, 
that  their  ovni  anceflors,  fo  highly  celebrated,  poffeffed  no 
greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their  pofterity  in 
honour  and  himianity,  as  in  tafte  and  fcience.  An  ancient 
Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly  extolled :  But  I  believe  every 
man  would  think  his  life  or  fortune  much  lefs  fecure  in  the 
hands  of  a  Moor  or  Tartar,  than  in  thofe  of  a  French  or 
English  gentleman,  the  rank  of  men  the  moft  civilized  in  the 
moft  civilized  nations. 

We  come  now  to  xht  fecond  pofition  which  we  propofed.to 
illuftrate,  vtz.  that  as  innocent  luxury,  or  a  refinement  in  the 
arts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  is  advantageous  to  the  public ; 
fo  wherever  luxury  ceafes  to  be  innocent,  it  alfo  ceafes  to  be 
beneficial;  and  when  carried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a' 
quality  pernicious,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  moft  pernicious, 
to  political  fociety. 

Let  us  confider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.     No  gratifica- 
tion, however  fenfual,  can  of  itfelf  be  eftetmed  vicious,    A 
Vol.  I.  S  f  grati- 


an 
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gratification  is  (mly  vicious^  when  it  engroiTes  all  a  man's  ex« 
pence,  and  leaves  no  ability  for  fuch  adfcs  of  duty  and  genero* 
iity  as  are  required  by  his  fituation  and  fortune.  Suppofe,  that 
be  correiS;  the  vice,  and  employ  part  of  his  expence  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  his  children,  in  the  fupport  of  hi&  friends^  and  in  re- 
Ueving  the  popr ;  would  any  prejudice  refiilt  to  fociety  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  fame  confumption  would  arife ;  and  that  labour^ 
which^  at  prefent,  is  employed  only  in  producing  a  flender 
gratification  to  one  ma&>  would  relieve  the  ^veceifitou^  and  be-* 
flow  j&tisfa^on  on  hundredi.  The  fame  care  and  toil  which 
raiie  a  diih  of  peas  at  CHEfSTMASt  would  give  bread  to  ^ 
whole  &mily  during  fix  mondfts.  To  fay^  that,  witlu)ut  a  vi- 
cious luxury^  the  kbour  would  not  have  been  employed  at  all» 
ifi  only  to  fay,  diat  there  is  fome  other  defed  in  hxunao  nature^ 
iuch  as  iadplence,  felfi£hae{g,  inattention  to  others>  for  which 
luxury  in  fome  meafuK  provides^  a  remedy ;  as  one  ppifon  may- 
be an  antidote  to  another.  Sut  virtue,  like  whcdiome  £x)d»  ifi. 
better  than  poiibii6#  however  corM^ed. 

Suppofe  the  lame  number  of  men  that  are  at  prefent  in  Bri- 
tain, with  the  fame  foil  and  climate ;  I  alk,  is  it  not  poffible 
&)r  them  to  be  happiisis  by  the  moil  iperfed);  way  of  life  which 
can  be  imagined,  and  by  the^eateft  refbr»ation  which  Omni- 
potence itielf  could  wwk  in  their  temper  and  di^pdition  f  To 
BSkrt  that  they  cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the 
land  is  able  to  maintaiii  more  than  aU  its  inhabitants,  tbey  h^^ 
never,  in  fiich  an  Utopian  ftate,  feel  any  other  ilk  than  thofe 
which  arife  from  bodily  ficknefs ;  and  thefe  are  not  the  half  of 
human  miferies.  All  other  ills  fpring  from  fome  vice,  either  in 
ourfelves  or  others;  and  even  many  of  our  difeafes  proceed 

from  the  lame  origin.     Remove  the  vices,  and  the  ills  follow. 

You 
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You  »uft  tomly  take  care  to  remove  all  the  Tioea.  If  jovl  re- 
TMfKfutj  you  may  render  the  matter  woife-  By  hanifhing 
s  luRury,  i/rithcmt  cnriQig  floth  aod  an  indificrecice  to 
othttft,  yott  only  dimiaifli  indoftry  ia  the  ftate,  and  add  no*» 
thing  to  mens  charity  or  their  generofity*  Let  las,  iiiierefote> 
reft  contented  with  aflerting,  that  two  oppofite  vices  in  a  ftate 
may  he  more  advanu^eoOs  than  either  of  them  alone ;  but  kt 
UB  never  pronounce  vice  in  itfelf  advantageous*  Is  it  not  very 
inconiliilent  6)rim  mithor  to  adSert  in  oi^  pdge^  iAml  mond  dif* 
tindaotts  are  inventicms  4j£  politicians  for  ]^«^ic  mtereft ;  and  in 
likt  next  pagemaint^,  that  vice  t%  advantageous  to  the  puUic  *  f 
AAd  indeed  k  ketosy  upon  any  fyltem.  (d€  morality,  little  leia^ 
l9ian  a  ccmtradidioA  in  tenns,  to  taSk  of  a  vke  whi<sh  is  in 
general  henefidid  to  fociety. 

•  Prodigality  is  not  to  be  confbjondod -with  ja  refioemont  Ja  ^ 
arts.  It  even  appears^  that  that  vice  is  much  leis  frequent  in 
the  cultivated  ages.  Induftry  and  gain  beget  this  frugality, 
among  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  men ;  and  in  all  the  bufy 
profeflions.  Men  of  high  rank,  indeed,  it  may  be  pretended, 
are  more  allured  by  the  pleafures,  which  become  more  fre* 
quent.  But  idlenefs  is  the  great  fource  of  prodigality  at  all 
times ;  and  there  are  pleafiu^s  and  vanities  in  every  age,  which 
allure  men  equally  ^hen  they  are  unacquainted  with  better  en- 
joyments. Not  to  mention,  that  the  high  intereft,  payed  in 
rude  times,  quickly  confumes  the  fortunes  of  the  landed  gentry, 
and  multiplies  their  neceflities. 

I  thought  this  reafoning  neceflary,  in  order  to  give  fome  light 
to  a  philofophical  queftion,  which  has  been  much  difputed  io 

•  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

S  f  a  Bri- 
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Britain.     I  call  it  a  philofophical  queftion,  not  a  political 
one.     For  whatever  may  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  miracu- 
lous transformation  of  mankind,  as  would  endow  them  with 
every  fpecies  of  virtue,  and  free  them  from  every  fpecies  of 
vice ;  this  concerns  not  the  magiftrate,  who  aims  only  at  poffi- 
bilitics*     He  cannot  cure  every  vice,  by  fubftituting  a  virtue  in 
its  place.     Very  often  he  can  only  cure  one  vice  by  another ; 
and  in  that  cafe,  he  ought  to  prefer  what  is  leaft  pernicious  to 
fociety.   Luxury,  when  exceffive,  is  the  fource  of  many  ills  j 
but  is  in  general  preferable  to  floth  and  idlcnefs,  which  would 
commonly  fucceed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  pernicious  both  to 
private  perfons  and  to  the  public.     When  floth  reigns,  a  mean 
uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails  amongft  individuals,  without 
fociety,  without  enjoyment.     And  if  the  fovereign,  in  fuch  a 
lituation,  demands  the  fervice  of  his  fubjefts,  the  labour  of  the 
ftate  fuffices  only  to  furnifh  the  neceflaries  of  life  to  the  labour- 
ers, and  can  afford  nothing  to  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the 
public  fervice. 
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MO N E Y  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  one  of  the  fubjeds  of 
commerce ;  but  only  the  inftrument  which  men  have 
agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another.  'Tis  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade :  *Tis  the  oil  which 
renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  fmooth  and  eafy.  If 
we  confider  any  one  kingdom  by  itfelf,  *tis  evident,  that  the 
greater  or  lefs  plenty  of  money  is  pf  no  confequence  j  fmce 
the  prices  of  commodities  are  always  proportioned  to  the  plenty 
of  money,  and  a  crown  in  HenryVII's  time  ferved  the  fame 
purpofe  as  a  pound  does  at  prefent.  ^Tis  only  the  public  which 
draws  any  advantage  from  the  greater  plenty  of  money ;  and 
that  only  in  its  wars  and  negociations  with  foreign  ftates. 
And  this  is  the  reafon,  why  all  rich  and  trading  x:ountrie8, 
from  Carthage  to  Britain  and  Holland,  have  employed 
mercenary  troops,  which  they  hired  from  their  poorer  neighs 
hours.  Were  they  to  make  ufe  of  their  native  fubjeds,  they 
would  find  lefs  advantage  from  their  fuperior  riches,  and  from 
their  great  plenty  of  gold  and  filver;  fince  the  pay  of  all 
their  fervants  muft  rife  in  proportion  to  the  public  opulence. 
Our  fknall  army  in  Britain  of  20,000  men  are  maintained 
at  ias  great  expence  as  a  French  army  thrice  as  numei-ous* 

The 
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The  English  fleet,  during  the  late  wir,  required  as  much 
money  to  fupport  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions,  which  kept 
the  whole  world  in  fubje£tion,  during  the  time  o£  the  em- 
perors *. 

The  greater  number  of  people  and  their  greater  induftrjr  are 
ferviceable  in  all  cafes ;  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private  and 
in  public.  But  the  greater  plenly  of  money,  is  very  limited 
in  its  ufe,  and  may  even  fometimes  be  a  lofs  to  a  nation  im  its 
commerce  with  foreigners* 

Tliere  ieemfi  to  be  a  happy  conairreQce  of  ca«U!es  m  hnman 
afiairsi  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  and  richea,  and 
hinders  them  &6m  beitig  confined  ^entirely  to  one  people ;  as 
might  naturally  <t  firft  be  dreaded  from  the  adva&titges  ^f  ftA 
eftabMihed  cooamerte.  "Wliere  one  ttatioii  has  got  ikt  ilait  of 
another  in  trade,  'tis  very  di£GK)dk  for  the  latter  to  regaia  the 


^  A  private  foldier  in  the  B.oman  Infantiy  had  a  denarius  a-day,  fomewhat  lefi 
than  eight-pence.  The  RdMAN  emperors  had  commonly  25  legioiis  hi  pay,  which, 
allowing  5000  Aen  to  a  legidUt  makes  iz^fOOo,  Tacit.  Amm*  Ub.  4.  *Ti8  trtfe>  tkoe 
were  aifo  auxiliaries  to  the  If^ions ;  but  their  numbers  are  uncertain,  as  well  as  their 
pay.  Yo  confider  only  the  legionaries,  the  pay  of  the  private  men  could  not  exceed 
1,600,000  pounds.  Now,  the  parUamem  in  the  laft  war  commonly  allowed  for  the 
Beet  a,5«o,ooo«  Wf  ha^  Iherelbie  900,000  over  ftr  the  officists  iAndotHttr  expencea 
hS  the  Rom  AM  k^ons.  There  Utm  to  have  been  but  6w  officers  an  the  Rom  aH 
armies,  in  comparison  of  what  are  emplc^ed  in  all  our  modern  troops,  except  ibme 
Swiss  corps.  And  thefe  officers  had  vtry  fmall  pay :  A  centurion,  for  inftance,  only 
double  m  tommoti  ibldier.  And  as  ihe  foMieri  from  their  ptif  (Tacit.  J»a,  hb*  1.) 
bought  Aeir  own  cbatks,  vmtf  tents^  and  baggiqgc ;  tkb  muft  afiTo  iHmimfli  con- 
Merably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  little  expenfive  was  that  mighty  govern- 
ment,  and  fo  eafy  was  its  yoke  over  the  world.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  more  natu- 
ral condofion  from  tie  foregdng  calculatabns.  For  money,  iifter  the  conqueft  of 
jEoYPT,leemsto  hate  been  nearly  in  as  great  pknty  lit 'Romi,  as  itUatpmfent 
in  the  skheft  of  thcEvNOPAAii  kingdon^ 

ground 
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ground  it  haa  loft ;  becaiife  of  the  fuperior  hiduftiy  and  (kill  <^ 
ths  iormsPt  uid  ths  greater  ftocks,  <^  trhich  its  merchaDts  are 
poflbBTed)  and  whkh  enable  them  to  trade  for  fb  much  finailer 
profits.  But  tlie£e  adrantages  are  compeniated,  in  fbnxe  m^a^* 
^e,  by  die  low  prke  of  labour  Ia  every  nation  which  has  not 
an  extenfive  commerce,  and  does  not  very  much  abound  in  gol4 
and  filver,  Manufafturee,  therefore,  gradually  fliift  their 
places,  leaving  thofe  countriies  and  provinces  which  they  have 
^ready  inriehed,  and  flying  to  others,  whither  they  are  allured 
by  the  cheapnefe  of  provisions  and  labour ;  till  they  have  in- 
nched  thefe  alfo^  ami  are  again  boai&ed  by  the  fame  caufea. 
And,  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  Ae  deameft  of  every 
tiling,  from  plenty  of  money,  is^a  di&dvaiifoge,  whidi  attend| 
an  eftaWtSied  commerce,  and  fets  bounds  to  it  in  every  country, 
by  enabHng  the  poorer  ftates  to  unde^l  die  xidher  in  all  foreigm 
markets^ 


This  jlias  made  m£  entertaidn  a  great  doeuht  concenung  the 

beaefk  of  iauki  and  p^^er^r^dd:^  vi4idi  are  (6  genei^j 
^fteemed  advantageous  to  every  naidoou  '  That  provifions  and 
labour  £hould  become  dear  by  die  incrcaie  of  trade  ajod  mtneyt 
is,  in  many  reipei^  aai  inconvenience ;  but  an  inocM^vemence 
liiat  is  unanrdbdable,  and  die  ^effod:  of  that  public  wealth  and 
pro%enty  which  are  die  end  of  all  our  wiihea^  TTis  campwan 
{ettei  by  d^e  advantages  which  we  rei^  from  the  pofj^flioii  <£ 
diefe  precious  metals,  and  the  weight  which  they  give  die  naF> 
don  ia  all  &>i^eign  wars  and  negodadona.  But  there  appeam 
iio  reafon  £br  iaoreallng  that  inconveoience  by  a  countaffek 
money,  which  foreigners  will  not  accept  ia  ^«jy  pa^^fnent,  and 

which  any  ^reat  diforder  io  Jthe  Q»tfi  will  xedute  lo  nothing. 

TieM 
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Thefe  are>  *tis  true,  many  people  in  every  ricTi  ftate,  vrhOf 
having  large  fums  of  money,  would  prefer  paper  with  good 
fecurity ;  as  being  of  more  eafy  tranfport  and  more  fafe  cuftody. 
If  the  public  provide  not  a  bank,  private  bankers  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumftance ;  as  the  goldfmiths  formerly  did 
in  London,  or  the  bankers  do  at  prefeot  in  Dublin  :  And 
therefore  'tis  better,  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  public  company 
fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  paper-credit,  which  always 
will  have  place  in  every  opulent  kingdom.  But  to  endeavour 
Vtificially  to  increafe  fuch  a  credit,  can  never  be  the  intereft 
<?f  any  trading  nation ;  but  muft  lay  them  under  difadvantages> 
by  increafing  money  beyond  its  natural  proportion  to  labour 
and  commodities,  and  thereby  heightening  their  price  to  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer.  And  in  this  view,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  no  bank  could  be  more  advantageous,  than  fuch  a 
one  as  locked  up  all  the  money  it  received  f ,  and  never  aug- 
mented the  circulating  coin,  as  is  ufual,  by  returning  part  of 
its  treafurc  into  commerce,  A  public  bank,  by  this  expedient, 
might  cut  off  much  of  the  dealings  of  private  bankers  and, 
money-jobbers;  and  though  the  ftate  bore  the  charge  of  falaries 
to  the  dire<3:ors  and  tellers  of  this  bank,  (for,  according  to  the 
preceding  fuppofition,  it  would  have  no  profit  from  its  deal- 
ings), the  national  advantage,  refulting  from  the  low  price  of 
labour  and  the  deftrudion  of  paper-credit,  would  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  compenlation.  Not  to  mention,  that  fd  large  a  fum, 
lying  ready  at  command,  would  be  a  great  convenience  in  times 
of  public  danger  and  diftrefs ;  and  what  part  of  it  was  ufed 
might  be  replaced,  at  leifure,  when  peace  and  tranquillity  were 
reftored  to  the  nation. 


f  Tbis  Is  the  cafe  with  the  bank  of  Amsterdam. 
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But  of  this  fubje£t  of  paper-credit  we  fhall  treat  mord  largely 
hereafter.  And  I  ihall  finifh  this  effay  on  money,  by  propofing 
and  explaining  two  obfervations.,  which  may,  perhaps,  ferve 
to  employ  the  thoughts  of  our  Ipeculative  politicians.  For 
to  thefe  only  I  all  along  addrefs  myfelf.  'Tis  enough  that  I 
iubmit  to  the  ridicule  fometimes,  in  this  age,  attached  to  the 
charader  of  a  philofopher,  without  adding  to  it  that  which  be- 
longs to  a  projedor* 

Itwasafhrewdobfervationof  ANACHARsrsftheScYTHiAN, 
who  had  never  feen  money  in  his  own  country,  that  gold  and 
iilver  feemed  to  him  of  no  ufe  to  the  Greeks,'  but  to  affift 
them  in  numeration  and  arithmetic.  *Tis  indeed  evident,  that 
money  is  nothing  but  the  reprefentation  of  labour  and  commo- 
dities, and  ferves  only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  eftimating 
them.  Where  coin  is  in  greater  plenty ;  as  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  is  required  to  reprefent  the  fame  quantity  of  goods ;  it 
can  have  no  effed,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a  nation  within 
itfelf ;  no  more  than  it  would  make  any  alteration  on  a  mer- 
chant's books,  if,  inftead  of  the  Arabian  method  of  nota- 
tion, which  requires  few  charaders,  he  fhould  make  ufe  of  the 
Roman,  which  requires  a  great  many.  Nay,  the  greater 
quantity  of  money,  like  the  Rom  an  charaders,  is  rather  incon- 
venient, and  requires  greater  trouble  both  to  keep  and  tranfport 
it.  But  notwithftanding  this  conclufion,  which  muft  be  al- 
lowed juft,  'tis  certain,  that  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  mines 
in  America,    induftry  has   increafed   in  all  the  nations   of 

* 

Europe,  except  in  the pofleflbrs  of  thofe  mines ;  and  this  may 
juftly  be  afcribed,  amongft  other  reafons,  to  the  increafe  of 


t  Plut.  ^omc^o  quis /not  frofictns  in  *viriuti /entire pojji:^ 
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gold  and  filver.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  every  kingddm 
into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abuhda'nce  than 
formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new  face ;  labour  and  induftry 

gain  life;  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterpriling,  the  manu- 
fadnrer  more  diligent  and  fkilful,  and  even  the  farmer  follows 
his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and  attention.  This  is  not 
ealily  to  be  accounted  for,  If  we  confider  only  the  influence  ^ 
which  a  greater  abundance  of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itfelf, 
by  heightening  the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every 
one  to  pay  a  greater  munber  of  thefe  little  yellow  or  white 
pieces  for  every  thing  he  purchafes.  And  as  to  foreign  trade, 
it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is  rather  difadvantage- 
ous,  by  raifing  the  price  of  every  kind  of  labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  muft  confider, 
that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  the  increafe  of  gold  and  filver,  yet  it  follows  pot 
immediately  upon  that  increafe ;  but  fome  time  is  required  be- 
fore the  money  circulate  through  the  whole  flate,  and  make  its 
efi^efts  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of  people.     At  firfl:,  no  alteration  is 
perceived ;  by  degrees,  the  price  rifes,  firft  of  one  commodity, 
then  of  another ;  till  the  whole  at  laft  reaches  a  juft  propor- 
tion  with  the  new  quantity  of  fpecie  which  is  in  the  kingdom. 
In  my  opinion,  'tis  only  in  this  interval  or  intermediate  fitua-^ . . 
tion,  between  the  acquifition  of  money  and  rife  of  prices,  that 
the  increafing  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favourable  to  in- 
duftry.    When  any  quantity  of  money  is  imported  into  a  na- 
tion, it  is  not  at  firft  difperfed  into  many  hands ;  but  is  con- 
fined to  the  coffers  of  a  few  perfons,  who  immediately  feek  to 
employ  it  to  the  beft  advantage.     Here  are  a  fet  of  manufac- 
turers 
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turers  or  merchants^  we  fh^H  fuppofe,  who  have  received  re- 
turns of  gold  and  -fij[v?r  for  goods  which  they  fenr  to  Cadiz.  . 
They  are  thereby  enabled  to  employ  more"  workmen  than  for- 
merly, who  never  dream  of  demanding  higher  wages,  but  are 
glad  of  employment  from  iuch  good  pay-mafters.  If  work- 
nien  become  fcarce,  the  manufaSurer  gives  higher  wages,  but 
at  firft  requires  an  increafe  of  labour ;  and  this  is  willingly 
fubmitted  to  by  the  artizan,  who  can  now  eat  and  drink  better, 
to  compenfate  his  additional  toil  and  fatigue.  He  carries  his 
money  to  market,  where  he  finds  every  thing  at  the  fame 
price  as  fcwrmerly,  but  returns  with  greater  quantity  and  of 

« 

better  kinds,  for  the  ufe  of  his  family.  The  farmer  and  gar- 
dener, finding,  that  all  their  commodities  are  taken  off,  apply 
themfelves  with  alacrity  to  the  raifing  more ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  can  afFcMrd  to  take  better  and  more  cloths  from  their  tradef- 
men,  whofe  price  is  the  fame  as  formerly,  and  their  induftry 
only  whetted  by  fo  much  new  gain.  'Tis  eafy  to  trace  the 
money  in  its  progrefs  through  the  whole  commonwealth; 
where  we  fliall  find,  that  it  mull  firft  quicken  the  diligence  of 
every  individual,  before  it  increafe  the  price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  fpecie  may  increafe  to  a  confiderable  pitch, 
before  it  have  this  latterieffe<9:,  appears,  amongft  other  in- 
ftances,  from  the  frequent  operations  of  the  French  king  on  . 
the  money  j  where  it  was  always  found,  that  the  augmenting 
the  nupaCTary  value  did  not  produce  a  proportional  rife  of  the 
prices,  at  leaft  for  Ibme  time.  In  the  laft  year  of  Loui  s  XIV. 
money  was  raifed  three  fevenths,  but  prices  augmented  only 
-one.  Cqm  in  France  is  now  fold  at  the  fame  price,  or  for 
^he  fame  nun^^er  of  livreB  it  was  in  1683 ;  though  filver  was 

T  t  a  then 
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then  at  30  livrcs  the  mark)  and  is  how  at  50  *.  Not  to  men- 
tion  the  great  addition  of  gold  and  filver,  which  may  have 
come  into  that  kingdom  fince  the  former  period. 

From  the  whole  of  this  reafbning  we  may  conclude,  that 
*tis  of  no  manner  of  confequence,  with  regard  to  the  domeflic 
happihefs  of  a  ftate,  whether  money  be  in  a  greater  or  lefe 
quantity.  The  good  policy  of  the  magiftrate  confifts  only  in 
keeping  it>  if  poiIible>  flill  increafing ;  becaufe,  by  that  mc2ta$r 
he  keeps  alive  a  fpirit  of  induflry  in  the  nation,  and  inoreai^s 
the  flock  of  labour,  in  which  confifts  all  real  power  and  riches. 
A  nation  whofe  money  decreafes,  is  aiShially)  at  that  time, 
much  weaker  and  more  miferable  than  another  nation,  whick 
poflefTes  no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increafing  hand.  This 
will  be  eafily  accounted  for,  if  we  confider,  that  die  alterations 

*♦  Thefc  fads  I  give  «pon  the  aHthority  of  MonC  du  Tot  in  his  RcJUxlons  foVtiquts^ 
an  antlior  of  repiuation.  Thoagh  I  nmft  confefsy  that  the  fafls  which  he  advances 
on  other  occaitonsy  are  often  b  fufpidous,  as  to  make  his  anthorkjr  lefs  ia  this  mattei ; 
However,  the  general  obfervation,  that  the  aagmentlng  the  money  in  FitANce  does 
not  at  firft  proportioaably  angment  thepricesy  i&  certainly  ]u (I. 

By  the  by,  this  feems  to  be  one  of  the  \it^  reaibns  which  can  be  gfven,  for  a  graduali 
and  aniverfal  augmentation  of  the  money ,.  though  it  has  been  intirely  overlooked  in 
all  thofe  volumes  which  have  been  wrote  on  that  quedion  by  M'elon^  dii  Tot^  and^ 
PAtis   de  VfiRNEV.    Were  a]t  our  money,  fbr  inihrnct,  recomed,  ami  a  penny  V 
worth  of  iiiver  takea  ftom  every  (hilling,  the  new  fhilling  would  probably  purchaie 
Vftxf  thing  that  could  have  been  bought  by  the  old ;  the  prices  of  every  thing  would: 
thereby  be  infenilbly  diminifhed;  foreign  trade  enlivened';  and  domeftic  induIFry,. 
by  the  circulation  of  a  greater  number  of  pounds  and  fhillings,  wodd  receive  fome 
increafe  and.  encouragements    I&  executing  iuch  a  proj<Qd,.  'twould,  be  belter  to  make 
the  new  fhilling  pafs  for  24  half-pence,,  in  order  to  preierve  the  illufion,  and  make 
it  be  taken  fbr  the  fame.     And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  filver  begins  to  be  requidte,  by 
the  continual  wearing  of  our  (hillings  and'fixpences,  it  may  Be  doubtful,  whether  we- 
ought  to  imiute  the  example  in  King  William.^  reign»  when  the  dipt  money  was 
.railed  to  the  old  ftandaid«, 
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in  the  quantity  of  money>  either  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other, 
are  not  immediately  attended  with  proportionable  alterations 
in  the  prices  of  commodities.  There  is  always  an  interval 
before  matters  be  adjufted  to  their  new  fituation  j  and  this  in- 
terval is  as  pernicious  to  indufhy  when  gold  and  filver  are  di- 
minifliing,  as  it  is  advantageous  when  thefe  metals  are  increas- 
ing. The  workman  hasL  not  the  fame  employment  from  th^ 
manufacturer  and  merchant ;  though  he  pays  the  fame  price 
for  every  thing  in  the  market..  The  farmer  cannot  difpofe  of 
his  corn  and  cattle ;  though  he  muft  pay  the  fame  rent  to  his 
landlord.  The  poverty,  and  beggary,  and  doth,.,  which  muft 
cnfue,  are  eafily  forefeen.. 

II.  The  fecond  obfervation  which  I  propofed  to  make  with 
regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  after  the  fonowing  man- 
ner. There  are  Ibme  kingdoms,  and  many  provinces  in 
Europe,  (and  all  of  them  were  once  in  the  fame  condition), 
where  money  is  Co  fcarce,  that  the  landlord  can  get  none  at  all 
from  his  tenants ;  but  is  obliged  to  take  his  rent  in  kind,  and 
cither  to  confume-  it  himfelf^  or  tranfport  it  to  places  where  he 
may  find  a  market.  In  thofe  countries,  the  prince  can  levy 
few  or  no  taxes,  but  in  the  fanxe  manner  t  And  as  he  will  re- 
eeive  very  fmall  benefit  from  impofitions^  fo  paid^  ^tis  evident 
that  fuch  a  kingdom  has  very  little  force  even  at  home  j  and 
cannot  maintain  fleets,  and  armies  to  the  fame  extent,  as.  if  every 
part  of  it  abounded  in  gold  and  filver.  There  is  furely  a  greater 
difproportion  betwixt  the  force  of  Germany  at  prefent  and- 
what  it  was  three  centuries  agof,.  than  there  is  in  itsinduftry^^ 

f  The  Italians  gave  to  the  Emperor  Maxi m ilia i*,,  the  nick-name  of  Pqchi- 
Dan  ARi»    None  of  the  enterpriics  of  that  prince  ever  fucceeded^.  for  want  ofmonoy.. 

people^ 
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people,  and  manufadiures.  The  Austr  i  an  dominions  in  the 
empire  are  in  general  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  and 
are  of  great  extent ;  but  have  not  a  proportionable  weight  in 
the  balance  of  Europe  ;  proceeding,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
from  the  fcarcity  of  money.  How  do  all  thefe  fafl:s  agtee 
with  that  principle  of  reafon,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filyer  is  in  itfelf  altogether  indifferent  ?  According  to  that 
principle,  where  ever  a  fovereign  has  numbers  of  fubjed:s,  and 
thefe  hav^  plenty  of  commodities,  he  fhould  of  courfe  be  great 
and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and  happy,  independent  of  the 
greater  or  lefler  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  Thefe 
admit  of  divifions  and  fubdivifions  to  a  great  extent;  and 
\yhere  they  would  become  fo  fmall  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
loft,  'tis  eafy  to  mix  them  with  a  bafer  metal,  as  is  pra(9ife(i  in 
fome  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  by  that  means  raife  them  to  a 
bulk  more  fenfible  and  convenient.  They  ftill  ferve  the  fame 
purpofes  of  exchange,  whatever  their  number  may  be,  or 
whatever  colour  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have. 

To  thefe  difficulties  I  anfwer,  that  the  effedt  here  fuppofei 
to  flow  from  fcarcity  of  money,  really  arifes  from  die  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  we  miftake,  as  is  too 
ufual,  a  collateral  effedt  for  a  caufe.  The  contradidion  is  only 
apparent ;  but  it  requires  fome  thought  and  refleftion  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  by  'which  we  can  reconcile  reafon  to  ex^ 
perience. 

\ 

It  feems  a  maxim  almoft  felf^-evidcnt,  that  the  prices  of 

/every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  commodities 
and  money,  and  that  any  confiderable  alteration  on  either  of 
thefe  has  the  fame  efFed,  either  of  heightening  or  lowering  the 

prices. 
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prices.  Increafc  the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper;  in- 
creafe  the  money,  they  rife  in  their  value.  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  diminution  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the  latter,  have 
contrary  tendencies. 

'Tis  alfo  evident  that  the  prices  do  not  fo  much  depend  on 
the  abfolute  quantity  of  commodities  and  that  of  money,  which 
are  in  a  nation,  as  in  that  of  the  commodities,  which  come 
or  may  come  to  market,  and  of  the  money  which  circulates. 
If  the  coin  be  locked  up  in  cheftd,  'tis  the  fame  thing  with  re- 
gard to  prices,  as  if  it  were  annihilated:  If  the  commodities 
be  hoarded  in  granaries,  a  like  efFedl  follows.  As  the  money 
and  commodities,  in  thefe  cafes,  never  meet,  they  cannot  affed; 
each  other.'  Were  we,  at  any  time,  to  form  conjedures  con- 
cerning the  price  of  provilions,  the  corn  which  the  farmer 
muft  referve  for  the  maintenance  of  himfelf  and  family,  ought 
never  to  enter  into  the  eflimation.  *Tis  only  the  overplus, 
compared  to  the  demand,  that  determines  the  value. 

To  apply  thefe  principles,  we  muft  confider,  that  in  the  firft 
and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  ftate,  ere  fancy  has  con- 
founded her  wants  with  thofe  of  nature,  men,  contented  with 
the  productions  of  their  own  fields,  or  with  thofe  rude  prepa- 
rations which  they  themfelves  can  work  upon  them,  have  little 
occafion  for  exchange,  or  at  leaft  for  money,  which,  by  agree- 
ment, is  the  common  meafure  of  exchange.  The  wool  of  the 
farmer's  own  flock,  fpunin  his  own  family,  and  wrought  by  a 
neighbouring  weaver,  who  receives  his  payment  in  dbrn  or 
wool,  fuffices  for  furniture  and  cloathing.  The  carpenter,  the 
fmith,  the  mafon,  the  tailor,  are  retained  by  wages  of  a  like 
nature ;  and  the  landlord*  himfelf,  dwelling  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  is  contented  to  receive  his  rent  in  the  comniodities 
raifed  by  the  farmer.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  he  confumes 
at  home,'  in  ruftic  hofpitality :  The  reft,  perhaps,  he  difpofes 
of  for  money  to,  the  neighbouring  town,  whence  he  draws  the 
fe^v  materials  of  his  expence  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  thefe  enjoyments,  and 
live  not  alwayjs  at  home,  nor  are  contented  with  what  can  be 
raifed  in  their  neighbourhood,  there  is  more  exchange  and 
commerce  -  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money  enters  into  that  ex-? 
change.  The  tradefmen  will  not  be  paid  in  corn ;  becaufe  they 
want  fomething  more  than  barely  to  eat.  The  farmer  goes 
beyond  his  own  parilh  for  the  comijiodities  he  purchafes,  and 
cannot  always  carry  his  commodities  to  the  merchant  who  fup- 
plies  him.  The  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in  a  foreign 
country ;  and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and  filver,  which  can 
eafily  be  tranlported  to  him.  Great  undertakers,  and  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants,  arife  in  every  commodity;  and  thefe 
"Can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  fpecie.  And  confe- 
quently^  in  this  fituation  of  fociety,  the  coin  enters  into  many 
more  con trads,  and  by  that  means  is  much  more  employed  than 
in  the  former- 

The  neceflary  efFed  is,  that  provided  the  money  does  not 
increafe  in  the  nation,  every  thing  muft  become  much  cheaper 
in  times  of  induftry  and  refinement,  than  in  rude,  uncultivated 
ages.  ^Tis  the  proportion  between  the  circulating  money, 
and  the  commodities  in  the  market,  which  determines  the 
prices.  Goods  that  are  confumed  at  home,  or  exchanged  with 
other  goods  in  the  neighbourhood,  never  come  to  market ;  they 
zStOi  not  in  the  Icaft  the  current  Ipecie;  with  regard  to  it  they 
4  arc 
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ar6  as  if  totally  annihilated ;  and  confequently  this  method  of 
ufing  them  finks  the  proportion  on  the  fide  of  the  commodities, 
and  increafes  the  prices.  But  after  money  enters  into  all  con- 
tradts  and  fales,  and'  is  every  where  the  meafure  of  exchange, 
the  fame  national  cafh  has  a  much  greater  tafk  to  perform  j  all 
commodities  are  then  in  the  market ;  the  fphere  of  circulation 
is  enlarged ;  'tis  the  fame  cafe  as  if  that  individual  fum  were 
to  ferve  a  larger  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  the  proportion  being 
here  leffened  on  the  fide  of  the  money,  every  thing  mufl  be- 
come cheaper,  and  the  prices  gradually  fall. 

By  the  moft  exad  computations  that  have  been  formed  all 
over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for  the  alteration  in  the 
numerary  value  or  the  denomination,  'tis  found,  that  the  prices 
of  all   things  have  only  rifen  three,  or  at  mofl,  four  times, 

fmce.the  difcovery  of  the  West  Indies.     But  will  any  one 

-       "•       •  .       .    -      . 

affert,  that  there  is  not  touch  more  than  four  times  the  coift 
in  Europe,  that  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  <:entu- 
ries  preceding  it  f  The  Spani aUds  and  Portuguese  from 
their -mines,  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  bytheir 
African  trade,  and  by  their  interlopers  in  the  West  In- 
dies, bring  homfe  about  fix  millions  a-year,  of  which  not 
above  a  third  part  goes  to  the  East  Ind  i  es.  This  fum  alone 
in  ten  years  would  probably  double  the  ancient  flock  of  money 
in  Europe.  And  no  other  fatisfaftory  reafon  can  be  giverf, 
why  all  prices  have  not  rifen  to  a  much  more  exorbitant  height, 
except  that  derived  from  a  change  of  cuilbms'  and  manners. 
Befides  that  more  commodities  are  produced  by  additional  in- 
dufby,  the  fame  commodities  come  more  to  market,  after  tntii 
depart  from  their  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners.  And  though 
this  increafe  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  money,  it  has,  how- 
Vol.  I.  Uu  ever. 
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ever,  be€o  cofifid^ftble,  ftihd  k$6  preferved  the  {)nfKMlJi<m  iie* 
tween  com  and  cdaounodhito  ncafer  the  uicient  ftaadanl. 

Were  the  quefUon  propoftd^  Wbkb  (f£  thcfe  methods  of 
living  in  the  people»  the  fimple  or  refinodf.  is  the  SDoft  advaar 
tageous  to  the  Ibte  or  public  i  I  fhould^  without  much  (crupk;9 
prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  ppUtics  at  leaft ;  and  ibould  pn>^ 
duce  this  as  an,  additional  xeaibn  for  the  eacoDiiagemau  of  trader 
and  manufadhires^ 

When  men  live  in  the«icient  fimple  manner,  and  fupply  alt 
thdr  neceflaries  from  domefticdnduffay  or  from  the  neighbour* 
bood,  the  fovereign  can  Levy  no  taxdi  in  money  fiDGoaa  con« 
fid^able  part  of  bis  {bhjeds;;  Mul  if  tie  will  inpofft  cm  thettb. 
any  burdens,  he  muft  take  his  payment  iacoitimoditieS)  with, 
which  alone  they  abound  i  a  ipo^thod  attended  wtfa  fuch  gnat 
and  obvious  iBcoaveoieaciieSithat  they  oead  not  htrc  he  in&fted 
on.  -All  the  mosey  h^  can  pre&ead  tomfyy  mvft  be  from  his 
principal  cities^  where  alone  it  i^cculafics;  aotf  iliefe^  ^tiscvi- 
dent,  cannot  afford  him  ib  modi  m  the  whole  ftate  ooiild»  did. 
gold  and  filver  circulate  thro^h  the  wbole^  Bik  befidcs  iSm 
obvious  diminurion  of  the  Kvenuo,  there  it  aUb  amiAer  caufe 
of  the  poverty  of  the  public  ii^  Ikch  a  fitmtion.  Not  only' 
the  fovereign  receives  Is^  moneys  but  Ae  ^ame  asoney  gcxa^ 
not  lb  far  as  ia  times  of  induftcy  and  i^aend  commerce.  Every 
thii^  is  dearer,  where  the  gold  and  filver  ar^  iup£«lad  ec^x 
and  that  becaufe  fe^er  commodities  come  to  market,  and  the 
whole  coin  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  what  is  to  be  :pur«-^ 
chafed  by  it  i  whence  alone  the  prices  of  ^^vexy  this^  aK&sed 
a^v)  detejcmined. 
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Hcte  Ann  ^ve  may  lora  die  Maty  <if  t^  temu/kf  efttam 
be  ttct  BMh  in  hiftariaiiSk  and  tvWr  ia.  «»ftmoiicoByerfadon> 
tfaac  uxf  pttrdocdar  itotte  k  weak,  Plough  fertiley  ^putdua, 
tod  wdl  ottkiisKted'f  mflrdy  becauie  it  vsnts  tBoney^  it  ap- 
peaorfi,  Hial!  the  want  of  money  can  neva  injure  My  ftaie 
wkhiB  rt&lf:  For  men  oood  coniEmoditxes  are  the  i^  ftrength 
of  any  community.  ^Tis  the  fimple  manner  of  livit^  which 
here  hurts  the  public,  by  confining  the  gold  ^nd  filver  to  few 
hands,  and  preventing  its  univerfal  diffufion  and  circulation. 
On  the  contrary,  induftry  and  refinements  of  all  Hnds  incor- 
porate it  with  the  whole  ftate,  however  fmall  its  <juantity  may 
be :  They  digeft  it  into  every  vein,  fo  to  fpeak;  and  make  it 
enter  into  every  traniadion  andcontrad.  No  hand  is  entirely 
empty  of  it.  And  as  the  prices  of  every  thing  fall^  by  that 
means,  die  fovereign  has  a  double  advantage :  He  may  draw 
money  by  his  taxes  from  every  part  of  the  ftate ;  and  what  he 
receives,  goes  ^ther  in  every  purchafe  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparifon  of  prices,  that  money  is 
not  more  plentiAil  in  Chd^a,  than  it  was  in  Eitrope  three 
centuries  ago :  Bu;t  what  immenfe  power  is  that  empire  pof^ 
fefled  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil  and  military  lift  main- 
tained  by  it?  Polybius  ♦  tells  us,  that  provifions  were  fo 
cheap  in  Italy  during  hit  time,  that  in  fome  places  the  ftated 
club  at  the  inns  was  ^  ferns  a-head,  little  more  than  a  farthing ! 
Yet  the  Roman  power  had  even  then  fubdued  the  whole 
known  world.  About  a  century  before  that  period,  the  Car- 
thaginian ambaffador  £tid,  by  way  of  raillery,  that  no 
people  lived  more  fociably  amongft  themfelves  than  Ae  Ro- 
MANs;  for  that  in  every  entertainmoit,  which,   as  foreign 
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minifters,  they  received,  they  ftill  obferved  the  fame  plate  at 
every  table  f .  The  abfolute  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is 
a  matter  of  great  indifference.  There  are  only  two  circum-. 
fiances  of  any  importance,  njiz.  their  gradual  increafe,  and 
their  thorough  concodion  and  circulation  through  the  ftate; 
and  the  influence  of  both  thefe  circumftances  has  been  here 
explained. 

In  the  following  Eflay  we  fhall  fee  an  inftance  of  a  like  fal- 
lacy as  that  above  mentioned ;  where  a  collateral  eflFed  is  taken 
for  a  caufe,  and  where  a  confequence  is  afcribed  to  the  plenty 
of  money ;  though  it  be  really  owing  to  a  change  in  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  the  people. 

t  Pi'iN.  lib.  33,  cap.  II, 
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NO  T  H I N  G  is  efleemed  a  more  certain  fign  of  the  flou- 
rifhing  condition  of  any  nation  than  the  lownefs  of  in- 
tereft :  And  with  reafon  ;  though  I  believe  the  caufe  is  fome- 
what  different  from  what  is  commonly  apprehended.  The 
lownefs  of  intereft  it  generally  afcribed  to  the  plenty  of  money. 
But  money,  however  plentiful,  has  no  other  tStOt^iffxed^ 

than  to  raife  the  price  of  labour.  .  Silver  is  more  common  than 

« 

gold;  and  therefore  you  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  the 
fame  commodities.  But  do  you  pay  lefs  intereft  for  it  ?  Intereft 
in  Bat  A  VI A  and  Jamaica  is  at  loper  cent,  in  Portugal 
at  6 ;  though  thefe  places,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  prices  of 
every  thing,  abound  much  more  in  gold  and  filver  than  either 
London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once,  and  one 
and  twenty  fhilli^^s  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  every  guinea, 
would  money  be  more  plentiful  or  intereft  lower  ?  No  furely  : 
We  fliould  only  ufe  filver  inftead  of  gold.  Were  gold  rendered 
a«  common  as  filver,  and  filver  aa  common  as  copper ;  would 
money  be  more  plentiful  or  intereft  lower  ?  We  may  affuredly 
give  the  fame  anfwer.  Our  fhillings.  would  then  be  yellow, 
and  our  halfpence  white ;  and  we  fhould  have  no  guineas.  No 
5  orher 
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other  difference  would  ever  be  observed ;  no  alteration  on  oom« 
merce,  manufaduresy  navigation^  or  intereft ;  unlefs  we  imai* 
giaei  that  the  colour  of  tEe  metal  ia  of  any  confequence. 

Now,  what  is  fo  vifible  in  thefe  greater  variations  of  fcarcity 
or  abundance  d  the  predlous  netals,  muft  hold  lA  all  inferior 
changes.  If  the  multiplying  gold  and  filver  fifteen  times  makes 
no  difference,  much  lefe  can  the  doubluig  or  tripling  them. 
All  augmentation  has  no  other  effed  than  to  heighten  the  price 
of  labour  and  commodities ;  and  even  thii  variation  is  littk 
more  than  that  of  a  name«  In  the  progrefs  tow2»:ds  thefe 
changes,  the  augmentation  may  have  fome  influencea  by  exdt^ 
ing  induftry ;  but  after  the  prices  are  fettled^  fuitable  to  the 
new  abundance  of  gold  and  filvtr,  it  has  no  manner  of  in^ 
Huence. 

An  effed  always  Isc^ds  proportion  wiA  its  caufe.  Prices 
kave  rifen  about  four  tines  fince  the  difcorery  of  the  lNi>rEs ; 
aiid  'tis  j^bable  gold  am!  iiiver  have  multiplied  much  more : 
But  intereft  has  not  fallen  much  above  a  half.  The  rate  of  in- 
tereft^  Aerefoiic,  is  not  derived  from  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
dousmetals. 

* 

Money  having  merely  a  fiditious  [value,  ariilng  from  the 
:agreement  and  convention  of  men,  the  greater  or  lefs  plenty 
of  it  is  of  TK)  confequence,"  if  we  confidcr  a .  nation  within 
itfelf ;  and  th^  quantity  of  fpecie,  when  once  fixed,  though 
never  fo  large,  has  no  other  eSeGty  than  to  oblige  every  one  to 
tell  out  a  greater  number  of  thofe  Ihining  bits  of  metal,  for 
doathsy  furniture^  or  equipage,  without  increafing  any  one 
convenience  of  life.  If  a  man  borrows  money  to  build  a  houfe, 
he  then  carries  home  a  greater  load ;  becaufe  the  ftone,  timber, 

lead, 
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load*  gUTst  ^*  ^tb  theUbour  of  tbe  na&xM aad  carpentco* 
are  reprefented  by  «  {creator  quantity  of  gold  aod  filyen  But 
M  thck  metals  aK  cooiidered  inertly  as  reprelen^atiom,  there 
can  no  alteration  arife,  from  their  bulk  or  quantity^  their  weight 
or  coloxir,  cither  upon  their  real  value  or  their  intereft.  Thf 
fame  intereft^  in  all  cafeSi  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fu9» 
And  if  you  lent  me  (b  much  labour  and  fo  many  commodities; 
by  receiving  five  per  cent,  you  receive  always  proportipnal  la^^ 
hour  and  comqaodities^  however  reprefented,  whether  by  yellow 
or  white  coini  whether,  by  a  pound  or  an  ounce.  TTis  in  vain,, 
therefore,  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  fall  or  rife  of  intereli 
in  the  greater  or  leis  quantity  of  gold  and  iUyec  which  is  ^ei^ 
iaany  nation. 

High  intereft  arifes  from  three  circumftaaces :  A  great  de-- 
mand  for  borrowing;,  little  riches  to  fupply  that  deoiandj  and 
great  profits  arifing  from  commeixe..  And  thefe  oijrcumfiaoces^ 
are  a  clear  proof  of  the  ikiall  advance  of  (commerce  and  ix^^ 
duftry,  not  of  the  fearcity  of  gold  and  fUver.  Low  intercftiy 
oa  the  other  h^d,  proceeds  from  the  three  oppofite  dbccuiB«p 
ftancest  A  finall  demand  for  borrowii^;  great  riches  to* 
iiipply  that  demand ;  and  fmall  profits  .arifing  &om  coouaerce^ 
And  diefe  circumftances  ace  all  cflyono^cd  together,  and  proceecb 
from  the  incteafe  c£  lAdnibry  iod  commerce,  not  of  gold  and 
giver.  We  fhall  endeavonr  to  prove  thefe -pointt  as  fully  an£ 
diftindly  as  poflible;  and  ihall  b(;gin  with  the  caafes  and  this, 
effieds  of  a  great  ok  imall  demand  for  hontmiog; 

Vfhcn  the  people  have  emerged  ever '  fo  little  from  a  fav^^ 
fiate^  and  their  numbers  have  inaeafed  beyond  the  original 
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multitude,  there  muft  immediately  arife  ah  inequality  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  while  fome  poffcfs  large  trads  of  land,  others  are 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  fome  are  entirely  without 
any  landed  property.     Thofe  who  poffefs  more  land  than  they 
can  labour,  employ  thofe  w}io  poffefs  none,  and  agree  to  re- 
ceive a  determinate  part  of  the  produiS.     Thus  the  landed  in- 
tereft  is  immediately  eftabliflied  ;  nor  is  there  any  fettled  govern- 
ment, however  rude,  in  which  affairs  are  not  on  this  footing. 
Of  thefe   proprietors   of  land,    fome  muft   prefently  difcover 
themfelves  to  be  of  different  tempers  from  others ;  and  while 
one  would  willingly  ftore  up  the  produd  of  his  land  for  futu- 
rity, another  defires  to  confume  at  prefent  what  ftiould  fuffice 
for  many  years.     But  as  the  fpending  a  fettled  revenue  is  a  way 
of  life  entirely  without  occupation ;  men  have  fo  nxuch  need 
of  fomewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them,  that  pleafures,  fuch  as 
they  are,  will  be  the  purfuit  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  land- 
holders, and  the  prodigals  amongft  them  will  always  be  more 
numerous  than  the  mifers.     In  a  ftate,  thereforie,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  a  landed  intereft,  as  there  is  little  frugality,  the 
borrowers   muft  be  very  numerqus,  and  the  rate  of  intereft 
muft  hold  proportion  to  it.     The  difference  depends  not  on  the 
quantity  of  money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners  wTiich  pre- 
vail.     By  this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  increafed  or 
diminiftied.     Were  money  fo  plentiful  as  to  make  an  c^g  be 
fold  for  fixpence  ^  fo  long  as  there  are  only  landed  gentry  and 
peafants  in  the  ftate,  the  borrowers  muft  be  numerous,  and 
intereft  high.     The  rent  for  the  fame  fafni  would  be  heavier 
and  more  bulky :    But  the  fame  idlenefs  of  the  landlord,  with 
the  higher  prices  of   commodities,  would   diflipate  it  in  the 
fame   time,  and  produce  the  fame  neceflity  and  demand  for 

borrowing. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  th?  cafe  di3^a*ent  vriA  regard  to  the  Jicond  circum-* 
fiance  whkh  we  propofed  to  confidert  "uiz.  the  great  or  little 
riches  to  fupply  this  demand.  This  eSeSt  alfo  depends  on  the 
habits  and  ways  of  living  of  the  peopley  not  on  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  filTer.  In  order  to  haye  in  any  ftate,  a  great 
number  of  lenders,  'tis  not  fiiffident  nor  requiiite  that  there  be 
great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  'Tis  only  requifite 
that  the  property  or  command  of  diat  quantity,  which  is  in  the 
ftate,  whether  great  or  imall,  diould  be  cdleded  in  particular 
hands,  fo  as  to  form  confiderable  fums,  or  compoTe  a  great 
monied  intereft.  This  begets  a  number  of  lenders,  and  (inks 
the  rate  of  ufury ;  and  this,  I  ihall  venture  to  affirm,  depends 
pot  on  the  quantity  of  fpede,  but  on  particular  manners  and 
cufloms,  which  make  the  fpecie  gather  into  feparate  fums  or 
mafles  of  confiderable  value. 


For  fuppofe,  dmt,by  miracle,  every  man  in  Britain  fhoidd 
haye  fite  pounds  dipt  into  his  pocket  in  one  night ;  this  would 
much  more  than  douUe  the  vriiole  money  that  is  at  preCent  in 
tibe  kingdom ;  and  yet  diere  would  not  next  day,  nor  for  ibme 
time,  be  any  more  lenders,  nor  any  variation  oa  the  intereft; 

And  w^Ae  theit   nothing  but  landlords  and  pea(ants  in  the 

>  • 

ftate,  this  money,  however  abundant,  could  never  gather  into 
fums ;  and  would  only  ferve  to  increafe  the  prices  of  every  thing, 
without  any  farther  confequence.  The  prodigal  landlord  dii^ 
iipates  it  as  faftas  he  receives  it;  and  the  beggarly  peaiant  has 
no  means,  nor  view,  nor  ambition  of  obtaining  above  a  bare 
livelihood.  The  ov«erplus  of  borrowers  above  that  of  lenders, 
continuing  ilill  the  fame,  there  will  follow  no  redudion  of  in-p 
tereft.  That  depends  upcm  another  princifde  j  aiKl  Auft  pro* 
Vojul.  Xx  ceed 
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ceed  from  an  increafe  of  induftry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and 
commerce.  '      .  ' 

'I 

Every  thing  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man  arifes  frqm  the  ground ;, 
but  few  things  arife  in, that  condition  which  is  requifite  to 
^nder  them  ufefiil.  There  muft,  therefore,  befide  the  pea- 
fents,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be  another  rank  of  men, 
.  who,  receiving  frpm  the  former  the  rude  materials,^  work  them 
into  their  proper  form,  and  retain  part  for  their  own  ufe  and 
fubfiftence.  In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  thele  contracts  be^ 
twixt  the  artifans  and  the  peafants,  and  betwixt  one  fpecies 
of  artifans  and  another,  are  commonly  entered  into  immc- 
diately  by  the  perfons  themfelvesj.  whoj  being  neighbours,  are 
eafily-  acquainted  with  each  other's  necelRties,  and  can  lend 
their  mutual  affiftance  to  fupply  them.  But  when,  men's  in- 
duflxy  increafes,  and  their  views  enlarge,  'tis  found,  that  the 
moft  remote  parts  of  the  ftate  can*  aflSfl:  .each  other  as  well  as  the 
more  contiguous,  and  that  this  intefcourfe  of  good  offices  lyay 
be  carried  on  to  the  greateft  extent  and  intricacy.  Hence  th« 
brigin  of  merchantsy  the  moft  ufeful  race  of  men  in  the  whole 
fociety,  who  ferve  as  ageflts  between  thofe  parts  of  the  ftate^ 
that  are  wholly  unacquainted,'  and  are  ignorant  of  each  other *s 
tieceffities.  Here  are  in  a  city  fifty  workmen  in  iilk  and  linen, 
and  a  thoufand  cuftomers ;  and  thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  fo 
neceflary  to  each  other,  can  never  rightly  meet,  till  one  man 
eredts  a  fhpp,  to  which  all  the  workmen  and  all  the  cuftomers 
repair.  In  this  province,  grafs  rifes  in  abundance :  The  in- 
; habitants  abound  in  chcefe^  and  butter,  and  cattle;  but  want 
jbread  and  corn,  which,  in  a  neighbouring  province,  are  in  too 
.great  abundance  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  One  man  dif^ 
covers  this.     He  brings  corn  from  the  one  province*  and  re- 
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turns  with  cattle;  and  fupplying  the  wants  of,  both,  he  is,  fo 
far,  a  common  benefador.  ^  As  the  people  increafe  in  numbers 
and  induftry,  the  difficulty  of  their  intercourfe  increafes :  The 
bufinefs  of  the  agency  or  merchandize  becomes  more  intricate ; 
and  divides,  fubdivides,  compounds,  and  mixes  to  a  greater 
variety.  In  all  thefe  tranfadtions,  'tis  neceflary,  and  reafon- 
able,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  conimodities  and  labour 
fhould  belong  to  the  merchant,  to  whom,  in  a  great  meafurci 
they  are  owing.  And  thefe  commodities  he  will  fome times 
preferve  in  kind,  or  more  commonly  convert  into  money,  which 
is  their  common  reprefentation.  If  gold  and  filver  have  in- 
creafed  in  the  date  together  vnth  the  induftry,  it  will  require  a 
great  quantity  of  thefe  metals  to  reprefent  a  great  quantity  of 
commodities  and  labour.  If  induftry  alone  has  increafed,  the 
prices  of  every  thing  mufl:  fink,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
Ipecie  will  ferve  as  a  reprefentation. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind  more 
conftant  and  infatiable  than  that  for  exercife  and  employment; 
and  this  dcfure  feemsthe  foundation  ofmofl:  of  oiu*  paffions  and 
purfuits.  Deprive  a  man  of  all  bufinefs  and  ferioiis  occupation) 
he  runs  rcftiefs  from  one  amufementto  another ;  and  the  weight- 
and  oppreffion  which  he  feels  from  idlenefs,  is  fo  great,'  that 
he  forgets  the  ruin  which  muft  foUow.from  his  immoderate  ex- 
pences.  Give  him  a  more  harmlefs  way  of  employing  his  mind 
or  body,  he  is  fatisfied,  and  feels  no  longer  that  infatiable  thirft 
after  pleafure^  But  if  the  employment  you  give  him.  be  pror 
Stable,  efpecially  if  the  profit  be  attached  to  .every  particular 
exertion  pf  induflxy,  he  has  gain  So  often  in  his  eye,  that  he 

4  •    •  • 

acquires,'  by  degrecs,^  a  gftfliou  for,  it,  -and  Jbi9ws  no^  ftic^i  ple*,- 
fuii^  as  that  of  feeing  the  daily  increafe  of  his  fortune.     And 
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iSm  is  tliereafbiiTrhy  trade  mdpea^8  friigs£ty>  and  vfhyf  amoftg; 
merchants,  there  is  the  feme  oTCfplxis  dfmifers  abore  prodigiJsi^ 
aS)  among  the  poflefl^s  df  laad,  tiheere  is  the  contnry. 

Commerce  increa&s  indi^hy>  bj  conTeying^  it  readilj  fr(Hioi 
one  member  of  ^ftate  to  anoth^>  and  aUowing  uone  of  it  to^ 
periih  or  beccwae  ulelefsw    It  increafes  ff^ality,  by  giving  occu- 
pation; to  mexx,  and  employing  them  in  the  arts  of  gain,  \7hick 
feoA  eag^gie  their  affe^dnt  and  remoipe  all  reliih  for  pleafore 
and  expenee*     Tis  atk  infallible  coi^equence  <^  all  induftrious; 
profeiSons,  to  beget  £:ug^lityi  and  make  the  tore  of  gain  pre^ 
Tail  orct  tbc  lorre  of  pieaiure^    Amoi^  lawyers  and  phyficians 
who  have  ai^y  pra6iee»  there  are  many,  more  who  live  withia 
their  income^  than  who  exceed  ity.  or  even  live  up  to  it.    But 
lawyers  and  phyfkians  beget  no  induftry ;  and  *tis  even  at  the 
expence  of  others  they  acquire  their  riches ;  £>  that  they  are 
fure  to  diminiih  the  pofleffibns  of  fbme  of  their  fdlowwcitizena 
as  faft  as  they  ittcreafe  tiietf  own*    Merctohts^  on  the  contraryt 
fcreget  mduftry,  hj  fervifl^  as  cwtedi  t»  c(S*«y  it  through  arcnr 
comer  of  the  ftatte;  aikl  at  &e  fame  time  by  their  frugality, 
they  acquire  great  poNver  oVer  that  ihdt^Jcy,  and  collet  a  brge 
property  in  the  labour  ai)d  eommdifiti^s,  which  they  are  the 
chief  mffrtiments  in  producif^.    There  is  no  other  prafeffion,. 
therefore,  eiccept  merchaDidize,  whkh^nran  aaake  the  monied 
ilUereft  confiderablc,  or,  in  other  words,  ciaa  increafe  induftry, 
and,  by  alfo  increafitig  firugality,  give  a  great  coiimand  of  that 
induftry  to  particular  members  of  the  fociety.    Without  com^* 
merce,  the  ftate  muft  confift  chkfiy  of  landed  gentry,  wbofe 
prodigality  and  expence  make  a  continual  demand  for  borrow*- 
lag  i  and  of  peafknts^  who  have  no  fums  to  fupply  ^t  demand. 

The 
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The  money  never  gathers  into  large  flocks  or  fumst  which  can 
be  lent  at  interefi^  It  is  difperfed  into  numberlefs  hands,  who 
either  £^uander  i** '  in  idle  {how  and  magnificence,  or  employ  it 
in  the  purchafe  of  die  common  neceflaries  of  life.  Commerce 
alone  afTembles  it  into  confiderable  fums ;  and  thjis  effed  it  has 
merely  fix)m  the  induftry  which  it  begets,  and  the  frugality 
which  it  infpires,  independent  of  that  particular  quantity  of 
precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in  the  ftatie. 

Thus  an  increafe  <^  commerce,  by  a  neceflary  confequence, 
raiies  a  great  number  oi  lenden,  and  by  that  means  produces  a 
lownefs  of  intereft.  ,  We  muft  now  confider  how  far  this  increafe 
of  commerce  dtminifhes  the  {ux^ts  arifing  from  that  pro&f&onf 
Kid  gives  rife  to  the  third  circumfUnce  requifite  to  produce  a 
lownefs  of  interefL 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfervc  on  this  head,  that  low  intereft 
and  low  profits  of  merchandize  are  two  events,  that  mutually 
forward  each  other,  and  are  both  originally  derived  from  that 
extenfive  commerce,  which  produces  opulent  merchants,  and 
renders  the  monied  interefl  confiderable.  Where  merchants 
poffefs  great  flocks,  whether  reprefeated  by  few  (»r  many  pjeses 
of  metal,  it  mufl  frequently  happen,  that  when  they  eithet  b^, 
come  tired  of  bufinefs,  oi:'  have  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit ,  to  .ea« 
gage  in  commerce,  a  great  deal  of  thefe  riches  will  feek  an  acK 
nual  and  fecure  revenue.  The  plenty  diminifhes  the  price,  and 
makes  the  lenders  accept  of  a  low  iqtereft.  This  confideratioa 
obliges  many  to  keep  their  flocks  in  trade,  and  rather  be  con-« 
tent  with  low  profits  than  difpofe  of  their  money  at  an  under 
Talue.    On  the  other  hand>  when  commerce  has  become  very 
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extenfive,  and  employs  very  large  docks,  there  mtift  arife  rival- 

!  fhips  among  the  mercbaiits,  v^hich  diminifh  the  profits  of  trade, 

•  at  the  fame  time  that  they  inereafe  the  trade  itfeif.     The  low 

profits  of  raerchatidize  induce  the  merchants  to  accept  more 

willingly  of  a  low  intereft,  when  they  leave  off  hufinefs,  and 

begin  to  indulge  themfelves  in  eafe  and  indolence.     It  is  need-. 

■lefs,  therefore,  to  enquire  which  of  thdfe  circumftances,  viz. 

loiv  interejl  or  lonv  profits^  is  the  caufe,  and  which  the  efFeft  ? 

They  both  arife  from  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  mutually 

forward  each  other.     No  man  will  accept  of  low  profits,  where 

he  can  have  high  intcreft ;  and  no  man  will  accept  of  low  in- 

tereft,  where  he  can  have  high  -profits.     An  extenfive  com- 

merce,  by  producing  large  ftocks,  diminifhes  both  intcreft  and 

profits ;  and  is  always  affifted  in  its  diminution  of  the  one,  by 

the  proportional  finking  of  the  other.     I  may  add,  that  as  low 

profits  arife  from  the  inereafe  of  commerce  and.  induftry,  they 

ferve  in  their  turn  to  the  farther  inereafe  of  commerce,  by  ren- 

»       .       *  • 

dering  the  commodities  cheaper,  encouraging  the  confiimptioii, 
and  heightening  the  induftry.  And  thus,  if  we  confider  the 
whole  connedlion  of  caufes  and  efFedts,  intcreft  is  the  true  baro- 
meter of  the  ftate,  and  its  lownefs  is  a  fign  almoft  infallible  of 
:the  flourifliing  of  a  people.  It  proves  the  inereafe  cjf  induftry, 
',and  its  prompt  circulation  through  the  whole  ftate,  little  infe- 
tior  to  a  demonftration.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be 
impoflible  but  a  fudden  and  a  great  check  to  commerce  may 
have  a  momentary  eff'edt  of  the  fame  kind,  by  throwing  fo  many 
ftocks  out  of  trade ;  it  muft  be  attended  with  fuch  mifery  and 
want  of  employment  in  the  poor,  that,  befides  its  fliort  du- 
ration, it  will  not  be  poflible  to  miftake  the  one  cafe  for  the 
other. , 

Thofe 
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Thofe  -who  have  afferted,  that  the  plenty  of  money  was  the 
caufe  of  low  iiitereft^  feem  to  have  taken  a  collateral  eflFedt  for  a . 
caufe;  fince  the  fame  induftry  which  finks  the  intereft,  doe^.^ 
commonly  ;atqiiire  great  abundance  of  the  precipus  metals,     A 
variety  of-  fine  manufactures,  with  vigilant  ent'erprifmg  mer^  • 
chants^  will  foon  draw  money  to  a  ftate,  if  it  be  any  wher.e  to : 
Be  found  in  the  world.     The  fame  caufe,  by  multiplying  the 
cbnveniencies '  of  life,    and  increafing  induftry,  colledts  .great 
riches  into  the  hands  of  perfons,  who  are  not  proprietors  of 
land,  and  produces  by  that  liieans  a  lownefs  of  intereft.     But » 
though  both  thefe  efFeds,  plenty  of  money  and  low  intereft, 
naturally  arife  from  commerce' and  induftry,    they  are  alto-- 
gether  independent  of  each  other.     For  fuppofe  a.  nation  re-* 
moved  into  the  Pacifil:  ocean,  without  any  foreign  commerce,  ^ 
or  any  knowlege  of  navigation :  Suppofe,  that  this  nation  pof-   ' 
fefles  always  the  fame  ftock  of  coin,  but  is  continually  increafing^  1 
in  its  numbers  and  induftry :    *Tis  evident,  that  the  price  of  ' 
every  commodity  muft  gradually  diminifli  in  that  kingdom  j  . 
fmce  'tis  the  proportion  between  money  and  any  fpecies  of 
goods,  which  fixes  their  mutual  value ;  and,  upon  the  prefent 
fuppofition,  the  conveniencies  of  life  become  every  day  more 
abundant,  without  any  alteration  on  the  current .  fpecie.     A  lefs 
quantity  of  money,  therefore,  amongft  this  people,  will'make. . 
a  rich  man,  during  the  times  of  induftry,  than  would  ferve  ta  - 
that  purpofe,  in  ignorant  and  flothful  ages.     Lefs  money  will, 
build  a  houfe,  portion  a  daughter,  buy  an  eftate,  fupport  a  ma- . 
nufaftory,  or  maintain  a  family ^nd  equipagci     Thefe  are  the  • 
ufes  for  which  men  borrow  money ;  and  therefore,  the  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  it  in  a  ftate  has  uq,  influence  on  the  intereft.  . 

But  : 
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But  'tis  evident)  that  tke  greater  or  left  ftodc  of  labour  and 

/  commodities  muft  hzvc  a  great  iofluence ;  fmce  we  really  and 

[in,  eSdSt  borrbv  theTet  when  we  take  mooey  upon  intere^ 

*Ti8  true,  when  commerce  i$  extended  all  over  the  globe,  the 

moft  indufbioi^  nations  always  abound  moA  with  the  precious 

metals :  So  that  low  intereft  and  plenty  of  money  are  in  i^ 

almoft  infeparabk*     But  ftiU  'ti^  of  confequence  to  know  tho^ 

piaciple  whence  any  phaenomenon  arifes,  and  to  diftinguifh 

between  a  cau£b  and  a  concomitant  eBFe£L    Befides  that  the  fpe- 

culation  is  curious,  it  may  frequently  be  of  ufe  in  the  conduiSt 

of  public  affairs*    At  leaft,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  nothing  can 

jbeof  n^ore  ufe  than  to  improve,  by  practice,  the  method  of 

reafoning  on  thefe  fubjeds,  which  of  all  others  are  the  moft  im- 

r  portant ;  though  they  are  commonly  treated  in  the  loofeft  and 

moft  careleis  manner. 

Another  reafon  of  this  popular  miftake  with  regard  to  the 
caufe  of  low  intereft,  feems  to  be  the  inftahce  of  fome  nations ; 
where,  after  a  fudden  acquifition  of  money,  or  of  the  precious 
metals,  by  means  of  foreign  conqueft,  the  intereft  has  i^len, 
not  only  among  them,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring  ftates,  as  foon 
as  that  money  was  difperfed,  and  had  infinuated  itfelf  into 
every  comer.  Thus,  intereft  in  Spain  fell  near  a  half  imme- 
diately after  the  difcovery  of  the  West  Indies,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  :  And  it  has  been  ever 
fince  gradually  finking  in  every  kingdom  of  Eur  ope.  Intereft 
in  Rome,  -after  the  conqueft  of  pCYPT,  fell  from  6  to  ^pir 
cent,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  *• 

f  lib.  51, 
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Tbt  catifes  of  the  finking  of  intereft  upon  fuch  an  event,  feem 
.diflfeisnt  in  the  conquering  country  and  in  the  neighbouring 
fiates;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  we  juftly  afcribe  that  effe^ 
merely  to  the  increafe  of  gold  and  filven 

In  the  conquering  country,  'tis  natural  to  imagine,  that  this 
new  acquifition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few  hands,  and  be 
gathered  into  large  fums,  which  feek  a  fecure  revenue,  either 
by  the  purchafe  of  land  or  by  intereft ;  and  confequently  the  fame 
.effect  follows,  for  a  little  time,  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  ac- 
ceffion  of  induftry  and  commerce.  The  increafe  of  lenders 
above  the  borrowers  finks  the  intereft ;  and  fo  much  the  faftef , 
if  thofe  who  have  acquired  thofe  large  fums,  find  no  induftry 
or  commoxe  in  the  ftate,  and  no  method  of  employing  their 
money  but  by  lending  it  at  intereft*  But  after  this  new  mafs  of 
gold  and  filver  has  been  digeftied,  and  has  circulated  through 
the  whole  ftate,  affairs  will  foon  return  to  their  former  fituation ; 
while  the  landlords  and  new  money-holders  living  idly,  fquan- 
der  above  their  income ;  and  the  former  daily  contract  debt, 
and  the  latter  incroach  on  their  flock  till  its  final  extindion. 
The  whole  money  may  ftill  be  in  the  ftate,  and  make  itfelf  be 
felt  by  the  inqreafc  of  prices :  But  not  being  now  colle^ed  into 
any  large  mafles  w  ftocks,  the  difproportion  between  the  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  is  the  fame  as  formerly,  and  confequently 
the  high  intereft  returns. 


Accordingly  we  find,  in  Rome,  that  fo  early  as  Tiber  ius*s 
time,  intereft  had  again  mounted  to  6  per  cent.  ♦  though  no 
accident  had  happened  to  drain  the  empire  of  money.     In  Tr  a- 


*  CoLUMtLLA,  lib.  3*  cap.  3. 
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jAN*s  time,  money  lent  on  mortgages  in  Italy,  bortG^ptr 
eent.f;  on  common  fecurities  in  Bithtnia,  it  J.  An4^ 
intereft  in  Spain  has  not  rifen  to  ksold  pitch;  tliis  can  he 
afcribed  to  notliing  but  the  continuance  of  the  fame  caufe  that 
funk  it,  viz.  the  large  fortimes  continually  made  in  the  In- 
dies, which  come  over  to  Spain  from  time  to  time,  and  fap-- 
ply  the  demand  of  the  borrowers.  By  this  accidental  and  C2P- 
traneous  caufe,  more  money  is  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that  ist 
more  money  is  coUefted  into  large  fums,  than  would  otherwife 
be  found  in  a  ftate,  where  there  are  fo  little  commerce  and  iri^ 
duftry^ 

As  to  the  redu^on  of  intereft,  which  has  fcdlowcd  in  £ng>» 
land,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  hav^ 
no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual ;   and  has  not  proceeded  from 
the  increafe  of  money,  coniidered  merely  in  itielf ;  but  from 
the  increafe  of  induftry,  which  is  the  natural  effed  of  the 
former  increafe,  in  that  interval,  before  it  raifes  the  price  of 
labour  and  provifions.     For  tx>  return  to  the  foregoing  fuppce- 
fition;   if  the  induftry  of  England  had  rifen  as  ^luchfrom 
other  caufes,  (and  that  rife  might  eafily  have  happened,  though 
the  ftock  of  money  had  remained  the  fame)  muft  not  all  the 
fame  confequences  have  followed,  which  we  bbferve  at  pre- 
fent  ?   The  fame  people  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  found  in  the 
kingdom,  the  fame  commodities,  the  fame  induftry,   maniv* 
fadhires,   and  commerce  ;<  and  cpnfequently  the  fame  mer-^ 
chants,  with  the  fame  ftocks,  that  is,   with  the  fame  com-^ 
mand  over  labour  aad  commodities,   only  reprefcnted  by  a^ 

t  I^LiKii  tpiSt.  lib.  7.  cp.  1 8,. 
I  Id.  lib«  ic.  ep,  62*. 
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ihianer  number  of  white  or  yellow  pieces ;  which  being  a  duv 
Gumftance  of  no  mcnnenti  would  only  affed  the  waggoner^ 
porter,  and  trunk-maker.  Luxury,  therefore,  manufadsires, 
arts,  indufby,  frugality,  flourifhing  equally  as  at  prefent, 
'tis  evident  that  intereft  muft  alfo  have  been  as  low ;  fince  that 
is  the  necefTaiy  refult  of  aU  thefe  circumfbmces ;  fo  far  as  they 
determine  the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  proportion  between 
the  borrowers  and  lendofs  in  any  fiatCt 
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ESSAY       V* 


OF  THE  BALANCE  OT  TKlLD^. 


>/  "p^  I S  very  ufual*  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com-^ 
X  merce)  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities,  and 
to  preferve  among  themfelves  whatever  they  think  valuable  and 
ufeful.  They  confider  not,  that,  in  thia  prohibition,  they  aft 
diredly  contrary  to  their  intention ;  and  that  the  more  is  ex-^ 
ported  of  any  commodity,  the  more  vrill  be  raiied  at  home,  <^ 
which  they  diemfelves  will  always  have  the  firft  oflFer,. 

^is  well  known  to  tKe  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws  c^ 
Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  fig&criniinal ;  that  being 
(bppofed  a  fpecies  of  fruit  fo  excellent  in  Attica,  that  the 
Athenians  efteemed  it  too  delicious  for  the  palate  of  any  fo- 
reigner. And  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  thej  were  fo  much 
in  earneft,  that  informers  were  thence  taXitdfycopbants  among 
them,  from  two  Greek  words,  which  fignify  Jigs  and  dif^ 
coverer  *.  There  are  proofs  in  many  old  adls  of  parliament  of 
the  fame  ignorance  in  the  nature  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  And  to  this  day,  in  France,  the  expor- 
tation of  corn  is  almoft  always  prohibited ;  in  order,  as  they  fay> 

to  prevent  famines ;  though  'tis  evident,  that  nothing  contri- 

8 
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\mte%  more  to  the  fi^uent  famines  which  fo  much  diftrefs  that 
fertile  couatry. 

The  fame  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  alfo  pre- 
vailed among  feveral  nations  j  and  it  required  both  reafon  and 
experience  to  convince  any  people^  that  thefe  prohibitions  ferve 
to  no  other  purpofe  tiKan  to  raife  the  exchange  againft  them^ 
and  produce  a  ftill  greater  exportation. 

Thefe  ertorst  ctoe  may  fey,  are  grofs  and  palpable ;  but  there 
ftill  prevails^  even  m  nacioos  well  acquainted  with  commerce,  a 
ftroog  jcaloufy  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  trade,  and  a  fear^ 
tbat  fiU  tSbek  gold  aad  iilver  may  be  leaving  them.  This  feema 
tD  mCf  alnaoft  in  evoy  ^e,  a  very  grouodlefs  appreheiifion ; 
tsA  I  fhouki  as  foon  ^eadi  ^t  .^JOi  ojijr  fpriogs  apd  rivers  ihould  > 
be «xihciifted,  ae  i^bat  money  (boul^  abandoot a  1di:^;dgm  where> 
Aere  are  poaple  and  iaduftrya  lAt  v»  lOt^ei^y  i^eferve  thefo; 
Utter admatttages ;  ftadtK  need  oerer  ^  apprjehe&five  of  ^i\g^ 
die  ifiitfucor. 

*Ti3  eafy  to  obferve^  that  aH  calculations  conceraiing  the 
baUnce  of  Cra4e  ^^  founded  on  very  uncertain  f^&»  and  ^ppo^ 
iltiplis.  The  cuftomhoufe-books  are  allowed  to  be  an  InfufiB- 
eietit  ground  of  reafoiung ;  nor  is  the  rate  of  extlumge  much 
better ;  unlefs  we  confider  at  with  all  nations,  and  know  alia 
the  proportion  of  the  feveral  fuma  remitted;  which  one  may 
{afely  pronounce  impoflible.  Every  man  who  has  ever  reaibned 
on  ^s  fubjeft,  has  always  proved  his  theory,  whatever  it  was^ 
by  'fadks  and  calculations,  and  by  an  enumeration  cff  all  the 
commoditiee  fent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms* 

*    The 
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The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  ftnick  the  natiorfwith  an  oniverffd 
panic,  when  they  faw  it  plainly  demonftrated,  by  a  detail  of 
particulars,  that  the  balance  was  againft  them  for  fo  coniiderable 
a  fum  as  mull  leave  them  without  a  (ingle  (hilling  in  five  or  (ix 
years.  But  luckily,  twenty  years  have  (iace  elapfed,  with  an 
expenfive  foreign  war ;  and  yet  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that 
money  is  (till  more  plentiful  among  us  than  in  any  former 
period* 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head  than  Dr. 
Swift;  an  author  fo  -quick  in  difceraing  the  mifiakes  and 
abfiirdities  of  others.  He  fays,  in  hxsjhort  vie^ju  of  the  flate  of 
ICELAND,  that  the  whole  ca(h  of  that  kingd<»m  amoimted  but 
to  500,000  /. ;  that  out  of  this  they  remitted  every  year  a  neat 
n^illion  to  England,  and  had  -  fcarce  any  other  (burce  fixMa 
which  they  could  compe]l(ate  diemielves,  and  lit^  other  1^, 
reign  trade  but  the  importation  of  French  wines,  for  which 
they  paid  ready  money.  The  confequence  of  this  fituaticmt 
which  muft  be  owned  to  be  dKadvantageous,  was,,  that  in  a 
courfe  of  three  years,  the  ciurent  money  of  IR£LANJ[^,  from 
500,000  /.  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  tWo,  And  at  prefent,  I 
fuppofe,  in  a  coiufe  of  30  years,  it  is  abfolutely  nothing.  Yet 
I  know  hot  how,  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  I  re- 
late d,  which  gave  the  Dodor  (b  much  indignation,  feiins  (till 
to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  every  body. 

In  (hort,  this  appreheniion  of  the  wrong  baluice  of  trade, 
appears  offuch  a  nature,  that  it  difcovers  itfelf,  wherever  one  is 
out  of  humour  with  the  minKfay,  or  is  in  low  (pirits ;  and  as  it 
can  never  be  refuted  by  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  exports, 
whkh  counterbalance  the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to 

form 
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tofm  t  general  ai|;umenet  v^ch  may  prove  the  impoffibilitj 
fif  that  tvcntf  as  long  as  we  prefenre  our  people  and  our  ia^ 
4uRrj. 

Suppofe  four  fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Bri  ta  i  K  to  be  annf-^ 
hilated  in  one  night,  and  the*  nation  reduced  to  the  fame  con*-* 
ditioU)  with  regard  to  fpecie,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  Harrys 
and  EpwARD5,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ?  Muft  not  the  ' 
price  of  all  labour  and  commodities  fink  in  proportion,  and- 
every  thing  be  fold  as  cheap  as  they  were  in  thofe  ages  ?  What 
nation  could  then  difpute  with  us  in  any  foreign  market,  or  ' 
pretend  to  nainlgate  or  to  fell  manufatiiures  at  the  fame  piice^, 
which  to  OS  would  ^ord  fufficien^  profit  I   In  how  little  timq». 
therefore,  muft  this  bring  back  the  money  which  we  had  lofl, 
and  raife  us  to  die  IcTclof  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ?.  Where, 
after  we,  have  arrived,  we  immediately  lofe  the  advantage  oi' 
the  cheapfiefs  of  labour  and  commodities ;  and  the  farther  flowr^^ 
ing  in  of  money  is  flopped  by  our  fulnefs  add  repletiom. 

Again,  fiippofe,  that  all  the  money  of  Britain  were  mul- 
tiplied fivefold  in  a  night,  mufl  not  the  contrary  eScGL  follow  ?' 
Mufl  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rife  to  fuch.an  exorbitant 
height^  that  no  neighbouring  nations  could  afford  to  buy  from/ 
us ;  while  their  commoditie8>  on  the  other  liand,  became  fo. 
eheap  in  comparifon,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  Ae  laws  which  couTdl 
be  formed,  they  would  be  run  in  ux)on,us,  and  our  money  flow 
eut;  till  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreigners^  and  lofe  that  great, 
ftiperiority  of  riches,  which  had  laid,  us  under,  fuch  difadvan- 

tagce?: 

Now,  ^s  evidenti  that  the  fartte  caufes  which  would  corred: 

thefe  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  happen  miraculoufly^, 

2  mufti: 
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mud  prevent  their  faaf^pening  in  the  common  cOurTi?  of  naiture^ 
t^nd  mufl  for  everi  in  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  ^eferve 
money  nearly  proportionable  to  the  art  and  induftry  of  eack 
nation.  All  water,  where-ever  it  communicates,  remains  al- 
ways at  a  level.  Afk  naturalifts  the  reafon ;  they  tell  you,  that 
were  it  to  be  raifed  in  any  one  place,  the  fuperior  gravity  of 
that  part  not  being  balanced,  muft  deprefs  it,  till  it  meets  a 
,  counterpoife ;  and  that  the  fame  caufe  which  redreffes  the  ine- 
quality when  it  happens,  muft  for  ever  prevent  it,  without  fome 
vicdent  external  operation  *• 

Can  one  imagine,  that  it  had  ever  been  poffible,  by  any  laws, 
or  even  by  any  art  or  induftry,  to  have  kept  all  the  money  in 
Spain,  which  the  galleons  have  brought  from  the  Iiidies? 
or  that  all  commodities  could  be  fold  in  France  for  a  tenth 
of  the  price  which  they  would  yield  on  tlie  other  fide  of  the 
Pyrenees,  without  finding  their  way  thither,  and  draining 
from  that  immenfe  treafure  ?  What  other  reafon,  indeed^  is 
there,  why  all  nations,  at  prefent,  gain  in  their  trade  vnih 
" Spain  and  Portugal  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  heap 
up  money,  more  than  any  fluid,  beyond  its  proper  level  ?  The 
fovereigns  of  thefe  countries  have  Ihowij,  that  they  wanted  not 
inclination  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver  to  themfelves^  had  it 
been  in  any  degree  pradicable. 

*  There  is  another  caufe^  thougd  more  limited  in  its  operation,  which  checks  Ae 
wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every  particular  nation  to  which  the  kingdom  trades. 
When  we  import  more  goods  than  we  export,  the  exchange  turns  againU  nsj  and  this 
becomes  a  new  encouragement  to  export ;  as  much  as  the  charge  of  carriage  and  in- 
fiirance  of  the  money  which  becomes  due  would  amount  to.  For  the  exchange  can 
^ever  rife  higher  than  that  fum« 

But 
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But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raifed  above  the  levd  of  the 
furroundintg  element,  if  the  former  has  no  communication  with 
the  latter ;  fo  in  money,  if  the  commimication  be  cut  off,  by 
^ny  material  or  phyfical  impediment,  (for  all  laws  alone  are  in- 
efFei^ual)  there  may,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  a  very  great  inequality 
of  money.  Thus  the  immenfe  diftance  of  China,  together 
with  the  monopolies  of  our  India  companies,  obftruding  the 
communication,  preferve  in  Europe  the  gold  and  filver,  efpe- 
<:ially  the  latter,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  they  are  found 
in  that  kingdom.  But,  notwithftanding  this  great  obftru<fli6n$ 
the  force  of  the  caufes  abovementioned  is  dill  evident.  The 
fkill  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  in  general  furpafles  perhaps  that 
of  China,  with  regard  to  manual  arts  and  manufadures;  yet 
are  we  never  able  to  trade  thither  without  great  difadvantages 
And  were  it  not  for  the  continual  recruits  which  we  receive 
from  America,  money  would  very  ibon  fink  in  Europe,  and 
rife  in  China,  till  it  xame  nearly  to  a  level  in  both  places* 
Nor  can  any  reafonabie  man  doubt,  but  that  induflrious  nation^ 
were  theyas  near  us  as  Poland  or  Barbary,  would  drain 
us  of  the  overplus  of  our  fpecie,  and  draw  to  themfidves  a  larger 
{hare  of  the  West-Indian  treafures.  We  need  have  no  re- 
<x>urfe  to  a  phyfical  attradion,  to  explain  the  neceflity  of  this 
operation.  There  is  a  moral  attradion,  arifing  from  the  in- 
tcrefts  Bsid  jpaffions  of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  infal- 
lible- 

How  is  the  halance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every  kingdom 
among  themfelves,  but  by  the  force  of  this  principle,  which 
makes  it  impoffible  foi  money  to  lofe  its  level,  and  either  to 
rife  or  fink  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  labour  and  commo- 
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dities^ which  i$  in  each  province?  Did  not  Ibng^  wcpenence 
make  people  cafy  on  this  head^  what  a  fund  of  gloomy  re-^ 
flections  might  calculations  aflFord  a  melancholy  Yorkshire^ 
MAN,  while  he  computed  and  magnified  the  fums  drawn  to 
London  by  taxes,  abfentees,  commodities,  and  found  oik 
comparifon  the  oppofite  articles  fb  much  inferior?-  And  no* 
doubt,  had  the  Heptarchy  fubfifted  in  England,  the  legiA* 
lature  of  each  ftate  had  been  continually  alarmed  by  the  fear 
of  a  wrong  balance ;  and  as  *tis  probable  that  the  mutual  hatred 
of  thefe  ftates  would  ha^ce  been  extremely  violent  on  account 
of  their  clofe  neighbourhood,  they  would  have  loaded  and 
opprefled  all  commerce,  by  a  jealous  and  fuperfluous  cautiotu 
Since  the  union  has  removed  the  barriers  between  Scotland 
and  England,  which  of  thefe  nations  gains  from  the  other 
by  this  free  commecce  ?  Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received 
any  increafe  of  riches,  can  it  be  reafonably  aceounted  for  by 
any  thing  but  the  increafe  gf  its  art  and  induftry  ?  It  was  a- 
common  apprehenfion  in  England,  before  the  union,  as  we 
karn  from  L^Abbb  du  Bos*,  that  Scotland  would  foom 
drain  them  of  their  treafute,  were  an  open  trade  sdlowed ;  and; 
^  on  the  other  fide  the  Tweed  a  contrary  apprehenfion,  pM— 
vailed :.  With  what  juftice  in- both,  time  has  fllown.. 

What  happens  in  finall  portions  of  mankind,  rauft  take  place^ 
in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Romaj^  empire,  no  doubt,, 
kept  their  balance  with-  each  other,  and  with  IYaly,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Itgiflature;  as  inuch  ag  the  feveral  counti«aof 
Britain,  oc  the  fcveral  pariflicfi^of  each  ootintyi  And  any 
man  who  tiatvels  over  ExJitQPE  at  this  day>  may  fee  by  the 
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prices  o£  commodities,  that  money,  in  :^e  of  the  abftird  jea* 
loufy  of  princes  aitd  ftatcs,  has  brought  itfelf  nearly  to  a  level  j 
and  that  the  diflFerence  between  one  kingdom  and  another  is  not 
greater  in  this  refped^  than  it  is  often  between  different  pro-* 
vinces  of  the  fame  kingdom.  Men  natnraHy  flock  to  capital 
citiei^  fea-ports,  aiid  navigable  rivers.  There  vre  find  more 
men^  more  ittduftry,  more  comrmodities,  and  confequently 
more  money ;  but  flill  the  latter  difference  holds  proportion 
with  the  former,  and  the  level  is  preferved  *• 

Our  jeakmfy  and  our  hatred  of  Fr  an  c  e,  are  without  boimds ; 
and  the  former  fentiment,  at  Icafl,  mufl  be  acknowleged  very 
reafonable  and  well^gromided.  Thefe  paflions  have  occafioned 
innumerable  barriers  and  obflrudions  upon  commerce,  where 
we  dre  acculed  of  Ijeing  commonly  the  aggrefibrs.  But  what 
have  we  gained  by  the  bargain  ?  We  loft  the  French  market 
for  our  woollen  manufadures,  and  transferred  the  coiAmerce  of 
wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  much  worfc 
liquor  at  a  higher  price.  There  are  few  En-glishmen  who 
would  not  think  their  country  abfblutely  ruined,  were  French 
wines  fold  in  England  fo  cheap  and  in  fiich  abundance  as  tb 
fupplant,  in  foae  meafure,  all  ale,  and  home-brewed  liquors : 

*  It  muft  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  difcourie,  wherever  I  fpeak  of 
the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always  itj  proportioiifid  level'to  the  comniodttiesy  labour-, 
indnftr/9  and  ikill,  which  is  in  the  feveral  ilates*  And  I  afTert,  that  where  thefe  ad» 
vantages  are  double,  trible,  quadraple,  to  what  they  are  in  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
the  motley  infallibly  will  alfo  be  doable,  trible;  quadruple.  The  only  circumttance 
«kat  can  obfbod  the  exaftnefs  of  thefe  proportions,  it  theexpence  of  tranQ>Ming  the 
conunodities  from  one  place  to  another;  and  thb  expence  is  /ometimee- unequal* 
Thus  the  oom,  cattle*  cheefe,  butter,  of  Dbrbyshire,  cannot  draw  the  money  of 
London,  fo  much  as  the  maan&dures/Of  Loni>on  draw  the  money  of  Dbrbyshirb. 
But  this  objeaion  is  only  a  feeming  one :  For  fo  far  as  the  tranfport  of  commoditie* 
is  expenfive*  ib  far  is  die  communication  between  the  place  obfirufled  and  imperfe^ 
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But  would  wc  lay  afide  prejudice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  ta 
prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more  innocent^  perhaps  advan- 
tageous.    Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  iii 

,  order  to  fupply  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requifitc 
for  the  French  to  take  the  produce  of  an  English  acre,  fown 
in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  fubfift  themfelves ;  and  'tis 

!  evident,  that  we  have  thereby  got  command  of  the  better  com- 
modity. 

There  are  many  edids  of  the  French  King,  prohibiting 
the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all  thofe  already 
planted  to  be  grubbed  up :-  So  fenfible  are  they  in  that  coimtry^ 
of  the  fuperior  value  of  corn,  above  every  other  produd. 

Marefehal  Vauban  complains  often,,  and  with  reafon,  of 
the  abfurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  thofe  wines  of  Lan- 
GUEDOC,  Guienne,  and  other  fouthern  provinces,  that  are 
imported  into  Brit  any  and  Normandy.  He  entertained 
no  doubt  but  thefe  latter  provinces  could  preferve  their  balance^ 
notwithftanding  the  open  commerce  which  he  recommends.  And 
*tis  evident,  that  a  few  leagues,  more  navigation^  to  England 
would  make  no  difEerence ;  or  if  it.  did,  that  it  muft  operate  aliko 
on  the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms. . 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  poffible  ta  fink, 
and  another  by  which  we  may  raife,  money  beyond  its  natural 
level  in  any  kingdom ;.  but  thefe  cafes,  wlien.  examined,  will 
he  found  to  refolve  into  our  general  theory,  and.  to  bring  addi^ 
tional  authority  to  it.. 

Ifcarceknow  any  method  of  finking  money  below  its  Icveli 
but  tFiofc  inftitutions  of  banks,  funds,  and  paper-credit,  which 

are 
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are  (o  much  pradifed  in  this  kingdom.  Thefe  render  paper 
equivalent  to  money^  circulate  it  through  the  whole  ftatc,  make 
it  fupply  the  place  of  gold  and  filver,  raife  proportionably  the 
price  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  by  that  means  either 
baniih  a  great  part  of  thofe  precious  metals,  or  prevent  their 
farther  increafe.  What  can  be  more  Ihort-fighted  than  our 
reafonings  on  this  head  ?  We  fancy,  becaufe  an  individual 
•would  be  much  richer,  were  his  flock  of  money  doubled,  that 
the  fame  good  effedt  would  follow  were  the  money  of  every  / 
one  increaftd ;  not  confidering,  that  this  would  raife  as  much  j 
the  price  of  every  commodity,  and  reduce  every  man,  in  . 
time,  to  the  fame  condition  as  before.  It  is  only  in  our  publie 
negotiations  and  tranfadions  v^ith  foreigners^  that  a  greater 
flock  of  money  is  advantageous^;  and  as  our  paper  is  there 
abfolutely  infignifkant,  we  feel,  by  its  means,  all  the  ill  effeds 
arifing  from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  vnthout  reaping  any 
of  the  advantages  *• 

Suppofe  that  there  are  12  milliona  of  paper,  which  circulate 
in  the  kingdom  as  money,  (for  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  all 
our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in  that  fhape")  and  fuppofe 
the  real  cafh  of  the  kingdom  to  be  18  millions :    Here  is  a  ftate 

which  is   found  by  experience  able  to  hold   a  Hock  of  30 

^  • 

millions.  I  fay,  if  it  be  able  to  hold  it,  it  mufl  of  neceffity 
have  acquired  it  in  gold  and  filver,  had  we  not  obftrufted  the 
entrance  of  Aefe  metals  by  this  new  invention  of  paper. 
Whence  nvould  it  have  acquired  tbatfum  ?     From  all  the  king** 

*  We  obferved  in  Eflay  III«.  that  money,  when  incxeaiing,  gives  encouragement  to 
induftry,  daring  the  interval  between  the  increafe  of  money  and  rife  of  the  prices* 
A  good  efieftof  this  nature  may  follow  too  from  paper  credit ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
precipiute  matters,  at  the. rifle  of  lofing  all  by  the  failing  of  that  credit^  as  muit 
jiappcn  npoA  any  vioknt  ftQckin.pablicalEur8«. . 

doms 
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doms  of  the  world.  But  nvhy  ?  Bccaufe,  if  you  ttmcrve  thefc 
1 2  millions,  money  in  this  date  is  bdow  its  Icvd,  compared 
with  our  neighbours ;  and  we  muft  immediately  draw  from  aH 
of  them,  till  we  be  full  and  faturate,  fo  to  fpeak,  and  can  hold 
no  morp.  By  our  prefent  politics,  we  are  as  careful  to  ftutf 
the  nation  with  this  fine  commodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequer 
notes,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  being  oyer-burthened  with  the 
precious  metals.    - 

'Tis  not  to  be  doubted^  but  the  great  plenty  of  bullion  in 
France  is^  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  want  of  papers 
credit.  The  V  rench  have  no  banks :  Merchants  bvUs  do  not 
there  circulate  as  with  us :  Ufury  or  lending  on  intereft  is  not 
directly  permitted;  fo  that  many  have  large  fums  in  their 
coffers :  Great  quantities  of  plate  are  ufed  in  private  houfcs ; 
and  all  the  churches  are  full  c^  it.  By  this  means,  provifion 
and  labour  flill  remain  much  cheaper  among  them,  than  in  na- 
tions that  are  not  half  fo  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  s^dvan- 
tages  of  this  fituation  in  point  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  great 
public  emergencies,  are  too  evident  to  be  difputed. 

The  fame  fafhion  a  few  yeara  ago  prevailed  in  Genoa^  which 
ftill  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  ufing  fervice$ 
of  Ch  I NA  ware  ioftead  of  plate ;  but  the  fenate,  wifely  fore- 
feeing  the  confequence,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  that  brittle  com-** 
modity  beyond  a  certaia  extent  j  while  the  ufe  of  filver  plate 
was  left  unlimited.  And  I  fuppofe,  in  their  kte  diftrefles,  thej 
felt  the  good  efFed  of  this  ordinance.  Our  tax  on  plate  is, 
perhaps,  in  this  view,  fbmewhat  impolitic. 

Before  the  introdudion  of  paper-money  into  our  colonies, 
they  had  gold  and  filver  fufficient  for  their  ekwlatioQ.    Since 
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^e  introduiHon  of  that  commodity,  the  leaft  inconveniency 
that  has  followed  is  the  tqtal  banifliment  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, and  after  the  abolition  of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but 
money  will  return,  while  thefe  colonies  poflefs  manufad:ures 
and  commodities,  the  only  thing  valuable  in  commerce,  and 
for  whofe  fake  alone  all  men  delire  money? 

What  pity  Lycu ROUS  did  not  think  of  paper-credit,  when 
He  wanted  to  banifh  gold  and  filver  from  Sparta  !  It  would. 
have  ferved  his  purpofe  better  than  the  lumps  of  iron  he  made; 
ufe  of  as  money  ;  and  would  alfo  have  prevented  more  eflFec— 
tually  all  commerce  with  ftrangers,  as  being  of  fo  much  lefs- 
real  and  intrinfic  value. . 

It  mull,  however,  be  confefied> .  that^  as  all  theie  quedions 
ef  trade  and  money  are  extremely  complicated,  there  ate  cer-- 
tain  lights,  in  which  this  fubje^):  soiay  be  placed^  ib  as  to  repre-*  • 
fent  th^advantage^  of  pap^-credit  and  banks  to  bi^  iliperior  to 
their  diii^dvantages*    That  they  banifh  fpecie  and  biiUion  from  i 
2f  date  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  whoeve^r  looks  na  £irther  than 
this  circumftam:e  does  well  to  condemn  thpqa  j  but  fpecie  and 
bullioa  are  not,  of  &  great  confequence  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
CDpipcnf^tton^  and  even  an  ovciimlance  frofp  the  increaie  of  ^ 
Maduftry  a»d  of  credit,  which  ra^y  be  i^onaat^d  by  the  right 
Tftfe  of  p^erHoaoney..   It  is  well  kn^wn  pf  wHat  advantage  it 
is  to  a. merchant  to  b$  able  to  diiiooi^ixt  his  bills  u|)on  occafion;,; 
and  every  thing  th^t  facilka^ps  this  Species  Qf  traiEcJLs  favour-*^ 
able  to  the  general  commprcse  xxf  a  fiate. .   Byt  private  bankers 
9re  enabled  to  give  fuf^h  credit  by  the  credjjt  tbey  receive  fro^. 
th^  depofuing  of  money  in   thdx  ihops^    and   the  bank,  of 
England  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the  liberty  they  have  to^ 
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iflue  their  notes  in  all  payments.  There  was  an  invention  of 
this  kind,  which  was  fallen  upon  fome  years  ago  by  the  banks 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  moft  ingenious 
ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  commerce,  has  alfo  been  found 
very  advantageous  to  Scotland.  It  is  there  called  a  Bank- 
CREDi  T  ;  and  is  of  this  nature.  A  man  goes  to  the  bank  and 
finds  furety  to  the  amount,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  of  five  thoufand 
pounds.  This  money,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of 
drawing  out  whenever  he  pleafes,  and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary 
intereft  for  it,  while  it  is  in  his  hands.  He  may,  when  he 
pleafes,  repay  any  film  fo  fmall  as  twenty  pounds,  and  the  in- 
tereft: is  difcounted  from  the  very  day  of  the  repayment.  The 
advantages,  refiilting  from  this  contrivance,  are  manifold.  As 
a  man  may  find  furety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  fubftance, 
and  his  bank-credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant 
does  hereby  in  a  manner  coin  his  houfes,  his  houfehold  furni- 
ture, the  goods  in  his  warehoufe,  the  foreign  debts  due  to  him, 
his  fhips  at  fca ;  .and  can,  upon  occafion,  employ  them  in  all 
payments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  money  of  the  country. 
If  a  man  borrows  five  thoufand  pounds  from  a  private  hand» 
befides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found  when  i'equired,  he 
pays  intereft  for  it,  whether  he  be  ufing  it  or  not:  His  bank- 
credit  cofts  him  nothing,  except  during  the  very  moment  in 
which  it  is  of  fervice  to  him  :  And  this  circumftance  is  of  equal 
advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  much  lower  intereft. 
Merchants,  likewife,  from  this  invention,  acquire  a  great  faci- 
lity in  fupporting  each  other's  credit,  which  is  a  confiderable 
fecurity  againft  bankruptcies.  A  man,  when  his  own  bank- 
credit  is  exhaufted,  goes  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not 

in 
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in  the  fame  condition ;  and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  re- 
places at  his  convenience. 

After  this  prance  had  taken  place  during  fome  years  at 
Edinburgh^  fereral  companies  rf  merchants  at  Glasgow 
carried  the  matter  farther*  They  aflbciated  themfdves  into 
different  banks,  and  iffued  notes  fo  low  as  ten  (hillings,  which 
they  ufed  in  all  payments  for  goods,  manufadures,  tradefmen^ 
labour .  of  all  kinds ;  and  thefe  notes,  from  the  eilablifhed 
credit  of  the  companies,  pafTed  as  money  in  all  payments 
throughout  the  country.  By  this  means,  a  ftock  of  five  thou- 
fand  pounds  was  able  to  perform  the  fame  operations  as*  if  it 
were  ten ;  and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  to  a 
^eater  extent,  and  to  require  lefs  profit  in  all  their  traniaQions^ 
In  Newcastle  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  other  trading  places, 
the  merchants  have  fince  inftituted  banks  of  a  like  natu^,  in 
imitation  of  thofe  in  Glasgow*  But  \?hatever  other  advan- 
tages  refult  from  thefe  inventions,  it  muft  ftiU  be  allowed  that 
they  banifh  the  precious  metals ;  and  nothing  caa  be  a  more 
evident  proof  of  it,  than  a  comparilbn  of  the  paft  and  prefent 
condition  of  Scotland  in  that  particular*  It  was  found, 
upon  the  recoinage  made  after  the  imion,  that  there  was  near 
a  million  of  fpecie  in  that  country :  But  notwithftanding  the 
great  increafe  of  richis,  commerce  and  manufadure*  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  thought,  that,  even  vHhere  there  is  no  extraordinary 
drain  made  by  England,  the  current  i^ecie  will  not  now- 
amount^  a  fifth  of  diat  fum* 

But  as  our  projeAs  of  paper-credk  are  almoft  the  only  ex- 
pedient by  whicli  we  can  fink  money  below  its  level ;  fo,  in  .my 
opinion,    the  only  expedient  by  which  we  can  raife  money 
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above  i|$  leTel^  is  a  practice  vvhidi  .we  fho^ld  atf  eKdmm  «g)mdl 
as  defbruftive,   viz.  the  gathering  large  {im»  niM  9^  fnil^ic 
treafure,   kicking  them  up,    and  abfolutely  preventing  their 
circulation.     The  fluid  not  communicating  with  the  neighbour- 
jing  element,  may,  by  fuch  an  artifice^  be  f aifed  to  tvhat  height 
we  pleafe*    To  prove  this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  foft 
iuppofition,  of  the  annihilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  our 
calh ;  where  we  found,  that  the  immediate  confequencse  of  fucb 
an  event  would  be  the  attradiioa  of  an  equal  fum  from  all  the 
neighbourmg^  kingdoms.    Nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  ne- 
«€flary  bounds  let,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  this  pradicc  of 
hoarding.     A  fioaall  city  like  Geneva,  contimung  this  policy^ 
for  ages,  might  ingrofs  nine  tenths  of  the  money  of  Eur  op  E*. 
There  feema,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of   man,    an:  invincible 
obftacle  to  that  immenfe  growth  of  riches.    A  weak  ftate,  wifl^ 
an  enormous  treafiire,  will  fijon  become  a  prey  to  feme  of  its^ 
poorer,  but  more  powerful  neighbours.    A  great  ilate  would 
diffipate  its  wealth^  in,  dkngerous  and  ill-concerted  prqjads  j: 
and  probabfy  deftwy,.  with  it,  what  is  much  more  valuable, 
the  induflxy,  iaaorals  and  numbers  of  ita^  people.    The  fluid  Fn 
^is  cafe,  rai&d  to  too  great  a  height,  bui^d  and*  deftroye  the 
veflel  that  contains  it  j  and  mixing itfelf  withthe  ftirrounding^ 
clemAtt,  Ibon  falls  to  its  proper leveU         '  '     1 

So  littlfr  are  we  commoijly  acquainted  with,  this  principle, , 

that  though:  aU  hiftoriftos  agree  in  relating  tmiformly  fo  reeent: 

am  event,  a^  the  immenfe  treafure  amaffed  by.  Harry  VIL. 

(which  they  make  amount  to   J,7QD,oocr  pounds)  wef  rather; 

TejeS  theiir.  concurr&ig  teftimo^,  than. admit  of  a  fa£t  Which* 

.  agrees  fo  ill  with  our  inveterate-  prejudices^    ^is  indeed  pro- 

Iteblp,  that  that  fum  mightbe  three,  fourths  of  all,  the  money; 
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in£NG^AKi>.  But  where  is  the  cjifficulty  that  fuch  a  fum 
might  be  anutQed  in  tw^ity  years,  by  a  cunning,  rapacious, 
frugal,  and  almoft  abfohite  monarch  ?     Nor  is  it  probable,  that 

*  • 

the  diminution  of  circulatiiig  mojiey  was  ever  fenfibly  felt  by 
the  people,  or  CYcr  did  diem  any  prejudice.  '  The  finking  of 
the  prices  -of  all  cxnninodities  would  immediately  replace  it,  by 
giving  England  the  advantage  in  its  commerce  with  all  the 
neighbouring  longd^^ 

Have  we  fiot  an  inflauce  in  the  &xall  republic  of  Athene 
with  its  allies,  who  in  about  iifty  years  between  the  Medi  ai* 
aind  Peloponnesian  wars,  amafled  a  fum  greater  than  that 
<of  Harry  VH.  * ?  For  all  the  Gr^ek  hift(»:ians  -f  and  orators 
:|;  agree,  that  tiie  Athenians  collected  in  the  citadel  more 
than  10,000  talents,  whkh  they  afterwards  diflipated  to  their 
twn.rum,  in  rafli  and  knpti^deat  •enterprizes.     But  when  this 

money  was  fet  a-nmning,  and  began  to  cpmmunicate  with  the 
furrounding  fluid ;  what  was  the  cdafequence  ?  Did  it  remaia 
in  the  ftate  ?  No.  For  we  find  by  the  memorable  cc7i/us  men- 
tioned by  Pemosth£nes  ||  and  Polybius  |,  that,  in  about 
fifty  years  afterwards,  the  whdle  value  of  the  republic,  com- 
prehending lands,  houfes,  commodities,  flaves,  and  aioney, 
was  lefs  than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-fpirited  people  Was  this,  to^olle<Ji 
and .  kaeep  in  their  treafur}-,  with  a  view  to  conquefts,  a  fimi^ 

Therewerea1>out-efght  ounces  of  iilTCr  in  a  found  Sftrtng  in  HAnar  VU.\ 

t  Thucydidb«*  lib.  2.   and  Dioo.  Sjc.  lib.  li* 

i'  ' 

t  T/V,  ^scRiNis  //  Demosthekis  £j>ij!. 
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which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of  the  citizens,  by  a  (ioglr 
Tote,  to  diftribute  among  themfelves,  and  which  would  go  near 
to  tnple  the  riches  of  every  individual?  For  wc  muft  obierve^ 
that  the  numbers  and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are 
feid  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  Peloi>o^nt:sian  war,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the. 
Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the  age^ 
of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than^  in  England  durit^g-that  of 
Ha  r  ry  VIL;  Yet/tbefe  two  monarchain  thirty.years  ^  colled:e4 
from  the  fmall  kingdom  of  Macedon, a, lauch  larger  treafiurc 
than  that  x>f  the  English  ^monarch r  Paulu«  -£m*iljus 
brought  to  Rome  about  1,760^000 pounds. 5/rr/r^fi  Pliny 
fays,  2,400,000  J.  And  that  was  but  apart  of  theMACEDO* 
NiAN  treafure.  The  reft  wa«  diflipated  by .  the  refiftance  and 
flight  of  Perseus  JI.. 

*  We  may  learn  from  Stanyan,  that  the  canton  of  Bernb 
had  300,000  pounds  lent  at  intereft,  and  had  above  fix  times 
as  much,  ixk  th^eir,  tr.eafury.  Here  then. is  a  fum  hoarded  of 
1, 8oo,pQQ  pounds  Sterlin^f  which  is  at  leaft  quadruple  of  what 
fliould  naturally  circulate  in  fiich  a  petty  ftate ;  and  yfit  no  one 
who, travels  into  the  Pais  de  Vaux,  or  any  part  of  that 
canton j  obferves  any  want  of  money  more  than:  could  be  fup- 
pofed  ina  country  of  that  extent,  foil,  and  fituation.  On  tbe 
contrary,  there  axe  fcarce  aay  inland  prpviaces  in  thc^  continent 
of  FrancS;  or  Germany,,  where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this 
time  fo  opulent,  though  that  canton  has  iraftly  iqpreafed  its. 


♦  TiTi  Livii,  lib.  45.  cap.  40^ 


+  Vel,  Patbrc.UIi.  !•  cgp.  9,. 
II  Tit  I  Li  Vila, /*/^ 
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teafurefincc  17149  the  time  when  Stan  y  an  wrote  his  judi- 
oiotis  account  of  Switzerland  *.        ' 

The  account  given  by  Appian  f  of  the   treafure  of   the 
Ptolomies,  is  fo  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it  j 
and  fo  much  the  lefs,  becaufe  the  hifloxian  fays,  the  other  fuc-- 
cefTors  of  Alexander  were  all  fo  frugal,  and  had  many  of 
them  treafures^  not  much  inferior.     For  this^  laving  humour  of 
the  neighbouring  princes  muft  neceflarily  have  checked  the 
firugalityof  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  according  to  the  fore- 
going theory.     The  fum  he  mentions  is  740,000  talents,  or 
191,166,666  pounds   13  fbillings  and  4  pence,  according  to- 
Dr.  Arbuthnot^s  computation.  .  And  yet  Appian   faysj^ 
that  he  esctraded  his  account  from  the  public  records  j,  and  he- 
was  himfelf  a  native.of  Alexandkiji*/ 

« 

From  theic  pffhciples  wfe  may  learn  what  judgment  we  ought 
to  form  of  thofe  numberlefs  bars,  obftruftions,  and  impofts^.s 
which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  more  than  England^ 
have  put  upctt  trade;  from  an  exorbitant  defke  of  araaffing  ; 
money,  which .  never  will  heap  up  beyond  Its  level,  while  it 
circulates;    or  from  an  til  grounded  apprrfienfion  of  lofing  ^ 
their  fpecie^  which*never  will  fink  below  k.     G^ld  any  thing 
fcatter  our  rkhe^i  it  would  be  fuch  impolitic  contrivances.   But  . 
^  this  general  ill  cflEedi  however,  refulta  from  them,  that  they 

deprive  neighbouring  nations  of  that  free  communication  and  : 
exchange,  whkh  the  Author  of  the  world- has -intended^  by 

•  The  poverty  which  Stanyan  fpeaks  of  ii^nl^-to  be  fcsn  in  ^he.moft  momi-» 
tflinoos  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring  money:   And  even'there  the  . 
people  are- not  poorer  than  in  the  diocefi  of  Saltsburq  on  the  one  hand^:x>r  Savoy 
^ jhie.odicr..  f  Pt9mm 
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giving  them  foils,  cUtnate»i.  aad  ^etda£e8t  (o  diffeeent  frcna 
N^each  other. 

Our  modern  poKtics^mbrace  the  only  method  of  banifhing 

•money,  the  ufing  paper-credit;  they  rejcft  the  only  method 

of  amaffing  it,  the  prance  of  hoarding ;  and  they  adopt  a' 

hundred  contrivances,  which  fervc  to  no  purpofe  but  to  check 

induftry,  and  rob  ourfelves  and  our  neighbours  of  the  common 

;  benefits  of  art  and  nature^ 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  pr judicial  or  ufelefs,  but  thofe  only  which  are 
founded  on  the  jealoiify  above-mentioned.  A  tax  on  German 
linen  encourages  home  manufactures,  and  thereby  multiplies 
our  people  and  induftry.  A  taSc  on  brandy  increafes  the  fale 
*of  rum,  and  iiip/J)orts  our  fouthem  colonies.  And  as  'lis  ne- 
^ceflary  impofts  Should  be  levied,  for  thcfupport^f  government^ 
It  may  be  thought  more  coavenient  to  lay  tiiiem  on  foreiga 
<x>mmodities>  which  can  eafily  be  intercepted  at  the  port^i  and 

fubjeflted  to  the  impoft*  We  ought,  however,  always  to  re- 
member  the  ma«im  of  Dr.  Savift,  That,  in  the  arithmetic 
<)f  the  cuftoms^  two  and  two  make  not  four,  but  often  mafci 
only  one.  It  can  fcarcely  be  dotibted,  but  if  the  duties  oa 
wine  were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  Would  yieU  much  more  to 
the  government  than  at  prefent :  0«r  people  might  thereby 
^ord  to  drink  commonly  a  better  and  more  whoiefome  liquor; 
and  no  prejikiice  would  enfue.  to  the  balance^  of  trade,  of  which 
we  are'fo  jealous.  The  manufaSure  of  ale,  beyond  the  agri- 
culture, is  but  inconfiderable,  and  give^  employment  to  few 
hands^  •  The  transport  of  wine  and  corn  would  not  be  much 
inferior. 


But 


f  • 
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Bat  are  tberr  sot  ftetpamt  mhs^mm%  joa  tntt  hfy  c£  Aatcs 
and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and  opulent,  and  ace 
now  poor  and  beggarly  ?     Has  not  the  money  left  thein,  with 
which  they  formwly  abounded  I    I  anfwer,  If  tKey  lofe  their 
trade,  xnduftry  and  people,  they  cannot  exped  to  keep  their 
gold  and  filver :    For  thefe  precious  metals  will  hold  p;-oportion  i 
to  the  former  advantages.    When  Lisbon  and  Amsterdam 
got  the  East-India  trade  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they 
'alfo  got  the  profits  and  money  which  arofe  from  it.    Where 
the  feat  of  government*  is  transferred,  where  cxpenfive  armieg- 
are  maintained  at  a  diftance,  where  great  funds  are  poffefled  "^ 
by  fcreigners ;  there  naturally  follows  from  thefe  caufes  a  di- 
minution of  the  fpecie.     But  thefe,  we  may  qjbfikrve,  are  vio-- 
lent  and  forcible  methods  of  carrying  away  money,  and  are  in  * 
time  commonly  attended  with  the  tranfport  of  peopk  and  in-  - 
duftry.     But  where  thefe  reifiain,  and  the  draip  is  not  con^^  - 
tinned,  the  money  always  finds  its  way  back  again^  by  a  hun- 
dred canals,  of  which  we  have  no  notion  or  fufpicioii.     What . 
immenfe  treafures  have  been  (pent,  by  fo  many  nations,  m 
Fl^ ANDERS  fince  the  revolution,  in. the  courfe  of  three  long 
wars  ?     More  money  perhaps^  than,  the  half  of  what  is-  at 
l^'efent  in  all  Europe.     But  what  has  now  become  of  it? 
lis^  it  in  the  narnow  compafs  of  the  Austrian  provinces  ?  No,> 
forely :   It  has  nioft  of  if -returned  to  the   fcreral  countries  - 
whence  it  came,  and  has*  followed  that  art  andindufiry  by  which 
at  firft  it  was  acquired.     For  above  a  thouiand  years,    the 
money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to  Rome,  by^  an  open 
and  fenfible  current ;  but  it  has  been  emptied  by  many  fecret 
andinilbnJGihlecanals,:  AnA.thewant  of  induflry  and  commerce^ 

.  xenderE* 
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r  renders  at  prefent  the  papal  donunibns  the  pooreft  territories  ia 
.all  Italy. 

In  Ihort,  a  government  has  great  reafon  to  preferve  with 

« care  its  people  and  its  manufadhires.    Its  money,  it  may  fafely 

truft  to  the  coutfe  of  human  affairs,  without  fear  or  jealoufy. 

Or  if  it  ever  give  attention  to  this  latter  drcumftance,  it  ought 

only  to  be  fofar  as  it  affe^s  the  former. 
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OF  THE  JEALOUSY. OF  TRADE. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  remove  one  fpecies  of  ill- 
founded  jealoufy,  which  is  fo  prevalent  among  commercial 
nations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  another,  which  feems 
equally  groundlefs.  Nothing  is  more  ufual;  among  ftates 
which  have  made  fome  advances  in  commerce,  than  to  look  on  \ 

the  progrefc  of  their  neighbours  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  to  con- 
iider  all  trading  ilates  as  their  rivals,  and  to  fuppofe  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  any  of  them  to  flourifh,  but  at  their  expence* 
In  oppofition  to  this  narrow  and  malignant  opinion,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affert,  that  the  increafe  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any 
one  nation,  inftead  of  hurting,  commonly  promotes  the  riches 
and  commerce  of  all  its  neighbours ;  and  that  a  ftate  can  fcarcely 
carry  its  trade  and  induftry  very  far,  where  all  the  furrounding 
ftates  are  buried  in  ignorance,  floth,  and  barbarifm. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domeftic  induftry  of  a  people  cannot 
be  hurt  by  the  greateft  profperity  of  their  neighbours ;  and  as 
this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  important 
in  any  extenfive  kingdom,  we  are  fo  far  removed  from  all 
reafon  of  jealoufy.  Eut  I  go  farther,  and  bbferve,  that  where 
an  open  communication  is  prefcrved  among  iiations,  it  is  im^ 

Vol.  I.  Bbb      ,'  poITible     - 
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poffible  but  the  domeftic  induftry  of  every  one  muft  receive 
increafe  from  the  improvements  of  the  others*  Compare  the 
fituation  of  Great  Britain  at  prefent,  with  what  it  wa^ 
two  qenturies  ago*  All  the  arts  both  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufa£tures  were  then  extremdy  rude  and  imperfedt.  Every 
improvement  which  w^e  have  fmce  made>  has  anfen  from  our 
imitation  of  foreigners ;  and  we  ought  fo  £ar  to  efteem  it 
happy,  that  they  had  previoufly  made  advance  in  arts  and 
ingenuity.  But  this  intercourfe  is  ftill  upheld  to  oor  great  ad*- 
vantage :  Notwithftandiijg  the  advamred  Aat?  of  our  maniifac- 
tures,*  we  daily  adopt  in  every  art,  the  inventions  aiid  improve- 
ments  of  our  ndghbours*  The  commodity  is  firft  impo^rted 
£-om  abroad,  to  our  -great  ^lifconteht,  while  Wie  imagine  that  it 
drains  us  of  our  money:  Afierwsards^  the  art  itfclf  is  grst- 
•dually  imported,  to  our  vifible  advantage,:  Yet  we  contintie 
ilill  to  repine,  that  our  neighbours  fhould  pofleft  any  art,  itf- 
duftry,  and  invention^  foi^etting  fliat  had  they  liot  firft 
inftru<aed  us,  we  ihould  have  been  at  prefent  barbarians ;  and 
^d  they  not  ilill  continue  their  inftru£lions,  the  arts,  muft  faH 
into  a  ftate  of  languor,  and  lofe  that  emulation  and  novelty 
which  contribute  fo  jnuch  to  their  advancciideht* 


The  increafe  of  domeftic  induftry  lays  the  foundation  of  * 
foreign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of  commodities  are^ 
jraifed  and  perfefted  for  the  home-mark6t,  there  will  always 
be  found  fome  which  cin  be  ^exported  with  advantage.  But  if 
our  neighbours  have  no  art  nor  .cultivation,  they  cannot  take* 
them  ;  becaufe  they  will  have  nofliing  to  give  in  exchange.  Li 
:this  xefpeft,  ftatcs  are  in  the  fame  condition  as  individuals.  A 
dingle  man  jcan  fc^rce  be  induftrioius,  where  all  his  fellow-K:irir- 
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zens  are  idle.    ,The  riches  of  the  feveral  members  of  a  com- 
munity  contribute  to  increafe  my  riches,  whatever  profeflion 
.  I  may  follow.     They  confume  the  produce  of  my  induftryy 
and  aflFord  me  the  produce  of  theirs  in  return* 

Nor  need  any  ftate  entertain  apprehenfions,  that  their  neigh- 
bours will  improve  to  fuch  a  degree  in  every  art  and  manufac- 
ture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them.  Nature,  by  giving  a 
diverfity  of  geniufes,  climates,  and  foils  to  different  nations, 
has  fecured  their  mutual  inteircourle  and  commerce,  as  long  as^ 
they  all  remain  induftrious  and  civilized.  Nay,  the  more  the 
arts  increafe  in  any  ftate,  the  more  will  be  its  demands  from  its 
Induftrious  neighbours.  The  inhabitants,  having  become  opu- 
lent  and  lldlful,  defire  to  have  every  commodity  in  ^the  utmoft 
perfeftion ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in 
exchange,  they  make  large  importations  from  every  foreign 
country.  The  induftry  of  the  nations  from  whom  they  im- 
port, receives  encouragement :  Their  own  is  alfo  increafed,  by 
the  fale  of  the  commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  ftaple  commodity,  fiich  as  the 
woollen  manufadurejs  to  England  ?  Muft  not  the  inter-  • 
fering  of  their  neighbours  in  that  manufadure  be  a  lofs  to 
thepi  ?  I  anfwer,  that  when  any  commodity  is  denominated 
the  ftaple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  fuppofed  that  that  kingdom  ha& 
*  fome  peculiar  and  natural  advantages  for  raifing  the  commo- 
dity ;  and  if,  notwithftandmg  thefe  advantages,  they  lofe  fuch 
a  manufa£tory,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own  idlenefs,  or  bad 
government,'  not  the  induftry  of  their  neighbours.  It  ought 
alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  by  the  increafe  of^  indufljy  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  the  confumption  of  every  particular 

B  b  b  1;^  fpecie«: 
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fpecles  of  Gommoaity  k  alfo  incrcafed ;  and   though  foreTgn^ 
nianufadlurcs  interfere  with  ik  in  the  market,  the  demand  for 
•our  produiS!  may  ftill  continue,  or  even   increafe.      And  evea 
Ihould  it  diminilh,  ought  the  confcquence  to  be  eftfeemed'  fo. 
fttal;?     If  the  fpirit   of  induflrybe  preferved,  it  may.  eafily- 
be  diverted  from  one  branch  to  another ;;  and  the  manufaflures , 
of,  wool,  fpT  inftance,  be  employed  In  linen,  filk,  iron,^  or  any- 
other  commodities,  for  which  there  appeals  to  be  a  deman^.. 
We  need  not  apprehend,  that  all  the,objeQ:s  o£  iaduftry  wijl: 
l^e  exhaufted,  or.  that,  our  mapufadurers,  while  they  remaip, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  of  our  neighbours,  will.be  int 
danger  of  wanting,  employment.     The  emulation  among^  tvtfX 
nations  ferves  rather  to  keep  induftry  alive  in  all  of  thenv:. 
And.  any  pfeople  is  happifer  who  poflefs  a.  variety  of  manufac- 
tures, than  if  they  enjoyed  one  fingle  great  manufadure,  in 
which  they  are  all  employed.     Their  fituatioq  is-  lefj  preca,- . 
tious,.  and  they  will  feel  lefs  fenfibly  thofe  revolutions  and  un- 
certainties, to  which,  every  particular,  branch  of  cpmmerce  wi]l^ 
always  be  expofed. 

The  only  commercial  ftate  which  ought  to  dread  the  im-- 
provements  and*  induftry  of  theif  neighbours,  is  fuch  a  one  as ; 
Holland,  which  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,,  nor,  poflfefling 
4iny  native  commodity,  flourilhes  only  by  b^ipig  the ,  brokers, . 
and  fadors,  and  carriers  of  others.  Such.a  people  may  natu-. 
rally  apprehend,  that  as  foon  as  the  neigjibouring  ftates  conpie  * 
to  know  and  purfue  their  intereft,  they  will  take  into  their; 
own  hands  the  management  of  their  affair3,  and  dep»rive  their 
brokers  of  that  profit,  which  they  formerly  reaped  from  it^ 
But  thoiJgh  this  confequcnce  may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is, 

very. 
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K«ry  long  before  it  takes  place ;  and  bj  art  and  induftry  it  may 
Ije  warded  off  for  many  geaeratione,    if  not  wholly  eluded. 
The  advantage  of  fuperior  flocks  and  corxefpondecce  is  fo  greats . 
that  it  is  not  cafily  overcome  j  and  as  all  the  tranfkdions  in-- 

creafe  by  the  increafe  of  induftry  in,  the  aeighbouring  ftates^ 
«yen  a  people  whofe  commerce  ftands  on  this  precarious^bafiSt , 
may  at  firjGt  reap  a  coniiderable  profit  from  the  flouriftiing  coc-~ 
dition  of  their  neighbours.  The  Dutch,  having  mortgaged^ 
all  their  revenues,  make  not  fuch  a  figure  in  political  tranC-  ^ 
actions  as  formerly ;  but  their  commerce  is  furely  equal  to  wha^ 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when .  they  were : 
jTCckoned  among  the  great  powers  of"  Europe.  , 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with  foccefi^,^ 

we  fliould  reduce  aH  our  neighbouring  nations  to -the  fame 

ftate  of  floth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Morocco  and^ 

the  coaft  of  Barpary^     But  what  would  be  the  confequeuce? 

They  could  fend  us  no  commodities :    They  could  take  none. 

from  us : .  Our  domeftic  commerce  itfelf  would  languiflx  for  ^ 

want  of  emulation,,  example,  and  inftrudHon:    And  vsre  our-^ 

rfelves  fhould  foon  fall  into  the  fame.abjed  condition,  to  which ; 

•we  had  reduced  them^    I :  fhall :  therefore  venture  to  acknow-  . 

l^ge,  that  wt  onfy  as  a  man^  but  as  a  Brit i sh  fubjeft,  I  pray 

for  the  ilouriihing^^ojnmerce.of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  , 

arid  even;  France  itfel£  .  I. am  at  Jeaft  certain,,  that  Great*. 

!6rita|N,.  and   all  thefe , nations,  would  flourifh  more,  did  f 

tjieir  fovereigns  and  minifters  adopt  fuch  enlarged  ^4  benevo-^ 

ifnt  fejitiuie^tg  .towards  each  pther^ . 
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OF   THE   BALANCE  OF  POWER 


T  T  Is  a  queftion,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power 
*  be  owing  intirely  to  modern  policy,  or  whether  the  phrq/t 
only  has  been  invented  in  thefe  latter  ages?  'Tis  certain^ 
that  Xenophon*,  in  his  inftitution  of  Cyru^,  reprefents 
the  combination  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to  have  arifen  from 
a  jealoufy  of  the  increafing  force  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
siANs;  and  though  that  elegant  compofition  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed  altogether  a  romance,  this  fentiment,  afcribed  by  the 
author  to  the  eaftera  princes,  is  at  le?dl  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  antient  times* 

^  In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety  with  regard  to 
.the  balance  of  power,  is  moft  apparent,  and  is  exprefly 
pointed  out  to  us>  even  by  the  antient  hiflcMians*  Thucy- 
DiDBs  f  reprefents  the  league  which  was  formed  againft 
Athens,    and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesiaj^  war^ 

as  intirely  owing  to  this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of 
Athens,  when  the  Theb  a  ns  and  Lacedemonians  cfilputed 
for  fovereignty,  we  find,  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as 
many  other  republics)  threw  themfelves  always  into  the  lighter 
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Icale,  aiid  endeavoured  t6  preferve  the  balance.  They  fup- 
ported  ThebEs  againft  Sparta,  till  the  great  viftory  gained 
by  EpaMinondas  at  Leuctra;  after  which  they  imme- 
idiatcLy  went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  generofity,  as 
they  pretended^  but,  in  reality,  from  their  jealoufy  of  the 
ijonquercus  t*  „ 

"Whoever  win  read  Demosthenes^s  oration  for  the  Me*. 
-GALOPOLiTANs^  may  fee  the  utmoft  refinements  on  this 
principle,  ^vhich  ev^sr  entered  into  the  head  of  ji  Yenxtian. 
^r  Engi^ish  fpeculatili     And  upon  the  firft  rife  of  the  Ma^- 
qEDONiAN  power,    this  orator   immediately  difcovered   the 
danger^  founded  the  alarm  through  all  Greece,  and  at  lail 
affembled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of  Athens,, 
which  fought  the  ^preat  and  deciiive  battle  of  Ch  a^ronel^. 

'Tis  thle,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  Kiftorians  as . 
wars  of   em\ilatibn   rather    than    politics;    and    each    Hate 
&ems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of  leading  the  reft, , 
than  any  wtllTgrounded  hopes  of  authority  and  dominion. ,   If 
we  confider,  indeed,  the  fmall  number  of  inhabitants  in  any 
one  republic,  compared  to  the  whole,  the  great  difficulty  of 
forming  fieges  in  thofe  times,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery 
.Sifid  difcipline  of  every  freeman  among  that  poble  peap4e;  we 
ihall  conclude,  that  the  balance  of  power  wa8,,of  .itfelf,,fuffi-. 
ardently  fecured  in  Greece,  and  Beeded  not  to  be  guarded  with, 
jthat  caution  which  may  be  requifite  in  other  ages..   But  whc-. 
jjier  we  afcribe  the  (Sifting  fides  in  all  the  Grecian  republics . 
tQ  jealous  emulation  or,  cautious  politics^  the  effei3;s  were^alike, , 


-t.i|Ho?n.  Hyi.-GsAEC.  lib*  6.  fc  7, . 
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and  every  prevailing  power  was  fure  to  meet  with  a  confedo- 
jacy  againft  it,  and  that  often  compofed  of  its  former  friends 
•and  allies. 

The  fame  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which  produced 
-the  OJlracifm  of  Athens,  and  Petalifm  of  Syracuse,  and 
expelled  every  citizen  whofe  fame  or  power  overtopped  the  reft  ; 
the  fame  principle,  I  fay,  naturally  difcovered  idelf  in  foreign  po- 
litics, and  foon  xaifed  enemies  to  the  leading  ftate,  however 
moderate  in  the  exercife  of  its  authority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  xqallyj  in  his  force,  a  petty 
prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics;  and  therefore  it 
behoved  him,  from  views  of  fafety  more  than  from  emulation, 
to  intereft  himfelf  in  their  quarrels,  and  to  fupport  the  weaker 
lide  in  every  conteft.  This  was  the  advice  given  by  Alci- 
Bi  aixes  to  TissAPHERNES  *,  and  it  prolonged  near  a  century 
the^iate  of  the  Persian  empire;  till  the  negled  of  it  for  a 
moment,  after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  afpiring  genius  of 
Philip,  brought  that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground, 
irvith  a  rapidity  of  which  there  are  few  inftances  in  the  hiftory 
^f  mankind.  - 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  fliOwed  an  infinite  jealoufy 
'of  the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealoufy  founded  on  true  politics 
and  prudence,  and  which  preferved  diftind  for  feveral  ages 
the  partitions  made  after  the  death  of  that  famous  conqueror. 
The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Ant  icon  us  f  threatened  them 
anew  with  an  univerfal  monarchy ;  but  their  combination,  and 
*h^ir  victory  at  Ipsus  faved  them.     And  in  after  times,  we 

•  TH.CYD.lib.  8.  t  Djoo.  Sic»  lib.  2<h 
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fihd^  that  as  the  Eaftern  princes  confidered  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonia^is^s  the  only  real  military  force  with  whom 
they  had  any  intercourfe,  they  kept  always  a  watchful  eye 
over  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemies,  in  particular, 
fuppc^ted  firft  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans,  ,and  then  Cleg- 
MENEs  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other  view  than  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  For  this 
is  the  account  wMch  Pol YBius  gives  of  the  Egyptian 

politics  t* 


rea£bn  why  'tis  fuppofed,  that  the  ancients  were  en-* 
tircly  ignorant  of  the  balance  of  pqwef^  feems  to  be  ^rawn. 
from  the  Roman  hiAory  more  than  the  Grecian;  Mid  as  the . 
tranfa^dons  of  the  formex'  are  generally  the  moft  fisimiliar  to 
usf  we  have  thence  formed  .  all  our  conclufions*     tt  muft  be  - 
owned,  that  the  Romans  never  met  with  any  fuch  general, 
combination  or* coi^ederaonf  againil  them,  as  might  naturally 
be  expelled  from  thdr  rapid  conquefts  and  declared  ambition ;  > 
but  were  allowed  peaceably  to  fubdue  their  neighbours^,  one 
after  another;  till  they  extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole, 
known  world. ,  Not  to  mention  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  their 
Italic  wars;  there  was,  upon  Hannibal's  invaiion  of  the  ' 
Roman  ftate,  a  very  remarkable  crifis,  which  ought  to  have 
called  up  the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations.     It  appeared' 
afterwards  (nor  was  it  difficult  to  be  obfeived  at  the  time)  %  that 
this  was  a  conteft  for  univerfal  empire;  and  yet  no  prince  or 
ftate  feems  to  have  been  in  the  leaft  alarmed  about  the  events 

t  lab.  2.  cap«  51. 

)  It  wuobferved  hy  fome,  as  appean  by  the  fpc^b  of  AotLAUs  of  Navpactvm^  . 
in  the  general  coD{tt{s  of  Gasici.    SeePcLTB.  lib.  5.  cap.  104. 

Voi^I.  Ccc  or 
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or  iflue  of  the  quarrel.  Philip  ofMACEDON  remained 
neuter,  till  he  fav?  the  viftories  of  Hannibal;  and  then  moft 
imprudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  conqueror,  ifpon 
terms  ftill  more  imprudent.  He  ftipulated,  that  he  was  to 
aflift  the  Carthaginian  ftate  in  their  conqueft  of  Italy  ; 
after  which  they  engaged  to  fend  over  fOTces  into  Greece, 
to  affift  him  in  fubduing  the  Gr  E  c  i  an  commonwealths  *^ 

The  R  HOD  I  an  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  celebrated 
by  ancient  hiftorians  for  their  wifdom  and  found  policy  j  yet 
both  of  them  affifted  the  Romans  in  their  wars,  againft  Phi- 
lip and  Antic ch us.  And  what  may  l?e  efteemed  ftill  a 
ftronger  proof  that  this  maxim  was  not  ^miliarly  known  in 
thofe  ages;  no  ancient  author  has  ever  remarked  the  impru-» 
dence  of  thefe  meafures,  nor  has  even  blamed  that  abfurd 
treaty  above  mentioned,  made  by  Philip  with  the  Cartha- 
GiNi  ans.  Princes  and  ftatefmen  may  in  all  ages  be  blinded 
in  their  reafonings  with  regard  to  events,  beforehand  :  But  'tis 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  hiftorians,  afterwards,  ftiould 
not  form  a  (bunder  judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,    Attalusi    Prusias,   m  fatisfyirig  then* 

* 

private  paffions,  were,  all  of  them,  the  inftruments  of  the 
Roman  greatnefs;  and  never  feem  to  have  fufpeded,  that  they 
were  forging  their  owti  chains,  while  they  advanced  the  eon* 
quefts  of  their  ally.  A  fimjil^  treaty  and  agreemeAt  between 
Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  fo  much  required* 
by  mutual  intereft,  barred  the  Romans  from  all  entrance  into 
Africa,  aiid  preferved  liberty  to  mankind* 


•  TiTi  Livii  lib.  23.  cap.  3 j. 
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The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  hiftorf,  who 
feems  to  have  underftood  the  balance  of  power,  is  Hieho 
king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome,  he  fent 
affifkance  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  war  of  the 
auxiliaries:  "  Efteeming  it  requifite,**  fays  PoLYBiusf, 
*^  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  sjrid  to. 
preferve  the  Roman  friendfhip,  that  Carthage  fliould  be 
faf(^;  left  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power  fhould  be  able, 
"  without  contraft  or  oppofition,  to  execute  every  purpofe  and 
undertaking.  And  here  he  a£ted  with  great  wifdom  and 
prudence.  For  that  is  never,  on  any  account,  to  be  over- 
"  looked ;  nor  ought  fuch  a  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one 
*'  hand,  as  to  incapacitate  the  neighbouring  ftates  from  de- 
"  fending  their  rights  againft  it/*  '  Here  is  the  aim  of  modern 
politics  pointed  out  in  exprefs  terms* 

In  fhort,  the  maxim  of  preferring  the  balance  of  power  is 
founded  fo  much  on  common  fenfe  and  obvious  reafomng,  that 
'tis  impoflible  it  could  altogether  have  cfcaped  antiquity,  where 
we  find,  in  other  particulars,  fo  many  marks  of  deep  pcne-* 
tration  and  difcernmcnt.  If  it  was  not  fa  generally  known  and 
acknowledged  as  at  prefent,  it  had,  art  leaft,  aiv  influence  oft 
all  the  wifer  and  more  experienced  princes  and  politicians*^ 
And  indeed,  even  at  prelent,  however  generally  known  and 
acknowledged  among  fpeculative  reafoners,  it  has  not,  in 
praiJHce,  an  authority  much  more  extenfive  among  thofe  who 

govern  the  world. 

« 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment eftablifhed  by   the   northern  conquerorSji    incapacitated 
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their 5  in  a  great  meafure,  from  farther  conquefts,  and  long 
maintained  each  ftate  in  its  proper  boundaries.  But  when 
vaflalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolifhed,  mankind^  were 
anew  alanned  by  the  danger  of  univerfal  monarGhy^  from  the 
union  of  fo  many  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  the  perfcm 
of  the  emperor  Charles.  But  the  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Austria,, founded  on  extenfive  but  divided  dominions,  and 
their  riches,  derived  chiefly  from  mines'  of  gold  and  filver, 
were  more  likely  to  decay,  of  themfelves,  from  internal  do- 
fedls,  than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raifed  againil  them. 
In  lefs  than  a  century,  the  force  of  that  violent  and  haughty 
race  was  fhattered,  their  opulence  diflipated,  their  fplendour 
eclipfed.  A  new  power  fucceeded,  more  formidable  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  poflefling  all  the  advantages  of  the 
former,  and  labouring  under  none  of  its  defeats;  except  a 
fliare  of  that  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  peifecution,  with  which 
the  houfe  of  Austria  were  fo  long,  aod  (till  are  fo  much 
infatuated* 

Europe  has  now,  for  above  a  century,  remained  on  the 
deferifive  againft  the  greateft  force  that  ever,  perhaps,  was 
formed  by  the  civil  or  political  combination  of  mankind.  And 
fuch  is  the  influence  of  the  maxim  here  treated  of,  that  though 
that  ambitious  nation,  in  the  five  lail  general  wars,  have  been 
vidorious  in  four*,  and  imfuccefsful  only  in  onef,  they 
have  not  much  enlarged  their  dominions,  nor  acquired  a  total 
Afcendant  over  Europe.    There  remains  rather  room  to  hope, 

•  Thofe  condoded  by  the  peace  of  the  PrRiatESy  Nimegubn,  Ryswick,  and 
Aix*La-Cmapblx.e,  ^ 

f  That  CQficl«dcd  by  the  peace  of  VriiBcfiT* 

thatt 
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ihat>  by  maintaining  the  refiftance  fome  time,  the  natural  re* 
volutions  of  human  affairs,  together  with  unforefecn  events 
and  accidents,  may  guard  us  againfl  univerfal  monarchy,  and 
prefiaree  the  world  fiom  fo  great  an  eviL 

In  the  three  laft  of  thefe  general  wars,  Britain  has  flood 
foremoft  in  the  glorious  llruggle ;  and  fhe  ftill  maintains  hi  r 
ftation,  as  guardian  of  the  general  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
patron  of  mankind.  Befide  her  advantages  of  xiches  and 
fituation,  her  people  are  animated  with  fuch  a  national  fpirit, 
and  are  fo  fully  fenfible  of  the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  their 
government,  that  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  languiih 
in  fo  neceflary  and  fo  juft  a  caufe.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  paft,  their  paffionate  ardour  feems  rather  to  re- 
quire fome  moderation ;  and  they  have  oftener  erred  from  a 
laudable  excefs  than  from  a  blameable  deficiency. 

In  thej&y?  place,  we  feem  to  have  been  more  poflcffcd  witli 
the  antient  Greek  fpirit  of  jealous  emulation,  than  aduated 
with  the  prudent  views  of  modern  politics.     Our  wars  with 
Frahce  have  been  begun  with  juftice,  and  even,  perhaps, 
from  neceffity ;   but  have  always  been  too  far  puflied  from 
obfHnacy  and  paffion.     The  fame  peace  which  was  afterwards 
made  at  Ryswick  in  1697,  was  offered  fo  early  as  die  ninety- 
two;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  171SJ,  might  have  been 
finifhed  on  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruytenberg   in  the 
eight;  and  we  might  have  given  at  Fjiancfort,  in  1743, 
the  fame  terms,  which  we  were  glad  to  accept  of  at  Aix-l  a-* 
Chap  EL  LE  in  the  forty-eight.    Here  then  we  fee,  that  above 
half  of  our  wars  with  France,  and  all  our  public  debts,  arc 
owing  more  to  our  own  imprudent  vehemence,  than  ^o  the 
ambition  of  our  neighbours* 
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In  xkiejicmd  place,  we  are  fo  declared  in  our  oppofition  Xo 
French  power^  and  fo  alert  in  defence  g£  our  allies,  that  they 
always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon  their  own ;  and  expedHng 
to  carry  on  war  at  our  expence,  refufe  all  reafonable  terms  of 
accommodation.  Habent  fuhjeBos^  tanquam  fuos ;  viUs^  ut 
alienos.  All  the  world  knows,  that  the  fadious  vote  of  the- 
Houfe  of  G)mmons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  parliament^ 
with  the  profefled  humour  of  the  nation,  made  the  queen  of 
Hungary  inflexible  in  her  terms,  and  prevented  that  agree- 
ment with  Prussia,  which  would  immediately  have  reflorecf 
the  general  tranquillity  of  E u  r o  p  E. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  fuch  true  combatants,  that,  whenc 
once  engaged,  we  lofe  all  concern  for  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity, 
and  confider  only  how  we  may  beft  annoy  the  enemy.  Ta 
mortgage  our  revenues  at  fo  deep  a  rate,  in  wars,  where  we 
were  only  acceflbries,  was  furely  the  moft  fatal  delufion,  that  a 

nation,  who  had  any  pretenfion  to  politics  and  prudence,  has 
^  ever  yet  been  guilty  of.  That  remedy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a 
remedy,  and  not  rather  a  poifon,  ought,  in  all  reafon,  to  be 
referved  to  the  laft  extremity ;  and  no  evil,  but  the  greateft  and 
moft  urgent,  fhould  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  fo  dangerous  an 
expedient. 

Thefe  excefles,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are  preju- 
dicial ;  and  may,  perhaps^  in  time,  become  ftill  more  prejudi- 
cial another  way>  by  begetting,  as  is  nfual,  the  oppofite 
extreme,  and  rendering  us  totally  cardefs  and  fupine  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  from  the 
moft  buftling,  intriguing,  warlike  people  of  Greece,  finding 
their  error  in  thrufting  themfelvea  into  every  quarrel,  abandoned 

c     '  all 
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all  attention  to  foreign  affairs ;  and  in  no  conte^  ev€t  took  ^arty  ^ 
on  either  Mc^  except  by  their  flatteries  aPod  coraplaifj^ace  to 
thevi^r. 

Enprmous  monarchies  are,  probably,  deftrudive  to  human 
nature ;  in  ^heir  progrefs,  in  their  continuance  *,  jind  even  in 
their  downfal,  which  never  can.  be  very  diftant  from  their 
eftablifhment.  The  military  genius  which  aggrandized  the 
monarchy,  foon  leaves  the  court,  the  capital,  and  the  center 
of  fuch  a  government ;  while  the  wars  are  carried  on  at  a  great 
diftance,  and  intereft  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  Hate.  The  antient 
nobility,  whofe  affedions  attach  them  to  their  fovereign,  live 
all  at  court;  and  never  will  accept  of  military  employments, 
which  would  carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers, 
where  they  are  diftant  both  from  their  pleafures  and  their  for- 
time.  The  artas  of  the  ftate  muft,  therefore,  be  trufted  to 
mercenary  ftrangers,  without  zeal,  without  attachment,  with- 
out honour ;  ready  on  every  occafion  to  turn  them  againft  the 
prince,  and  join  each  defperate  malecontent,  who  oflFers  pay  and 
plunden  This  is  the  neceflary  progrefs  of  human  affairs :  Thus 
himian  natiure  checks  itfelf  in  its  airy  elevations :  Thus  am- 
bition  blindly  labours  for  the  deftru6Hon  of  the  conqueror,  of 
his  family,  and  of  every  thing  Jiear  and  dear  to  him.  The 
Bourbons,  trufting  to  the  fupport  of  their  brave,  faithful,  and 
a£Fedionate  nobility,  would  pufh  their  advantage,  without  re-» 
ferve  or  limitation.  Thefe,  while  fired  with  glory  and  emu'' 
lation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war  j  but  never 
would  fubmit  to  languifh  in  the  garrifons  of  Hungary  or 
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*  If  the  Roman  empire  Was  of  advanttge»  it  coold  only  proceed  from  this,  that 
mankind  were  generally  in  a  very  diforderly»  oiarilized  condition,  before  i|t  eftablifk- 
meat) 
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rgot  at  cowtt^  and  facrificed  to  the  intrigues. 

^  I  or  miftrefsy.  who   approaches  the  prince. 

The  troops  are  filled  with  Cravat es  and  Tartars,  Hus- 
sars and  CossAGS;  intermingled,  perhaps,  with  a  few 
foldi'ers  of  fortune  from  the  better  provinces  v  And  the  me-- 
landioly  fate  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  fame  caufet. 
is  renewed  over  and  over  again,  till  the  final  difiblution.of  tbe? 
monarchy. 
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OF    TAXES. 


THERE  is  a  maxim,  that  prevails  among  thofe  whom  in 
this  country  we  call  'ways  and  means  men^  and  who  are 
daiominated -FzWwaVr/  and  Mattotiers  in  France,  That  every 
nenv  tax  creates  a  nenvMbllity  in  the  fuJ^eU  to  hear  itj  and  that 
each  increqfe  of  public  hurdens  incr cafes  proporiicmably  the  in* 
duftry  of  thepeopie.  This  maxim  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is  moft 
likely  to  be  extremely  ahufed ;  and  is  fo  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied ;  but  it  muft 
be  owned,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds,  to  have  fomc 
foundation  in  reafon  and  experience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  copamoditiest  which  are  confumed 
by  the  common  people,  the  neceflkry  confequence  may  feem 
to  be,  that  either  the  poor  muft  retrench  fomething  from  their 
way  of  living,  or  raife  their  wages,  fo  as  to  make  tht  burden 
of  the  tax  fall  intirely  upon  the  ricTi.  But  there  is  a  third 
confequence,  which  very  often  follows  upon  taxes,  viz.  that 
the  poor  increafe  their  induftry,  perform  more  work,  and  live 
as  well  as  before,  without  demanding  more  for  their  labour^ 
Where  taxes  are  moderate,  are  laid  on  gradually,  and  affe<9; 
not  the  neceflariea  of  life,  Uus  confequence  naturally  follows ; 
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and 'tis  certain,  that  fuch  difficulties  often  ferve  te  excite  tKe^ 
induftry  of  a  people,  and  renderi  them  more  opulent  and  la-^ 
borious,  than  others,  who  enjoy  the  gr^ateft  advantages.    For' 
we  may  obferve,  as  a  parallel  inftance,  that  the  moft  com- 
mercial nations  have  not  always  poflefled  the  greatcft  extent  of 
fertile  land;  but,  on  the  contrary^  that  they  have  laboured^ 
imder  many  natural  difajdvantages.     Tyrr,  Athens,  Car-- 
THAGE,  Rhodes, GEKaAiVRNiCE,.HoLLAN*D,  arc  ftrong 
examples  to  this  purpofe.     And  in  all^  hiftory,  wc  find  only 
three  inftances.of  large  ajid  fertile  couirixies*  '^hkhrhavc  po^ 
rifled   much    trade; .  the  Net  HEAL  Aj^DS*.  Emgi^  AN  p   a»d' 
France;.   The  twcformer  feem^  to  have  becn^ allured hy  the-: 
advantages  of  their  maritioie  {kuatiQa  and.  the  xvece^ty-  th^* 
lay  under:  of  frequenting  foreign,  ports,  ia,  order  to  pr0jcu{«^^ 
vrhat  their, own  xliraate  refufed-  theiTU     And-  as  tD  Fa an<Jb^, 
trade  has  com^  very  late  inta  thisU:  kingdom^  and  leema  to  b*ve: 
been  the  effe^  of  rcfte^aion  aod  obfervatloix^  in  act  ingemou^ 
and  enterprifilng  people,  who  remarked  tha  immenfc  riches 

acquired  by  fuch  of  the  neighbouring  nation*  a^^^ti^i^ted;. 
navigation  and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Ci.CERO'*!  a&ipofleflfed  of  th^j- 
greateft  commerce  ia  his  time,  are  A^iEXA^iDJiLayiCaLCHos,.. 
Tyre,  Sidon^  Androsii  CVprus,.Pamphylia,-^^Lycia,., 
RiHODEs,  .Chios,  Byzantium^  Lesbos^^  Smyrna,^  Mile-  • 
TjJM,  Coos. ,  All  thefe,  except  Aljexaud.r-i a,  .vz^ne  either/ 
fmall  iflands,  or  narrow  territories,  Andvihat  city  ov^redat^ 
txade  entirely  to  the  happiiiefe  of .  ita  fittiatioiu- 

Since  therefore  fome  natuaral  neceffide6^>r:difaEdvaiitages  mayr 
bfc  J  thought  favouwble  to  induftry^  vrfiy  may  not- artificial! 
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%urS«itt  have  the  fame  eflfeft  ?  Sir  WilLiam  TeMpLe  f,  we 
mayobferve,  afcribes  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  intirely  to 
neceffity^  proceeding  from  their  natural  difadvautage^ ;  knd 
illu{b:ate8  his  do<firine  by  a  very  ftriking  cdmparifon  with  Ire- 
3LAND ;  "  wiiere,^  fays  he,  "  by  the  largenefs  and  plenty  of 
***  the  foil,  and  fcardty  of  people,  all  things  neceflkry  to  life  are 
*^'  fo  cheap,  that  an  induflxious  n\an,  by  two  days  labouri  may 
^*  gain  enougti  to  ieed  him  the  jefl:  of  the  week*  Which  I 
**  take  to  be  a  very  plain  ground  of  the  lazinefs  attributed  t^ 
"^^  (Le  people.  For  men  naturally  prefer  eafe  before  labmu% 
**  and  will  not  take  pains  »if  they  can  live  idk  j  though 
**  when,  hy  necefllty^  they  have  been  inured  to  it,  they 
^'  caflndf  leave  it,  being  grown  ;a  cuftom  neceffiuy  to  their 
'^  health,  and  4:0  .tiieir  very  entertainment.  'Nor  perhaps  is 
^  the  change  hatder,  from  conftant  eafe  to  labour,  than  from 
>*  conftant  labour  ^o  eafe.**  After  which  the  author  proceeds 
to  ^confirm  ^  ^o^ine,  by  enumerating,  *as  above,  the  places 
^here  trade  .'his  moll  flourished,  in  antient  and  modem  times ; 
and  which  .are  commonly  obfeir^^d  to  be  futh  narrow  confined 
territcHies,  as  beget  a  aeceffity  for  induftry, 

*'Tis  ;always  obferved,  in  yesors  of  fcarcity,  if  it  l)e  not  ex* 

nreme,  that  the  poor  labour  more,  and  really  live  better,  than 

in  years  x>i  great  plenty,  when  they  indulge  theinfehres  in  idle^ 

nefs  aud  riot.     I  have  been  told,  by  a  confiderable  manufac^ 

tiMisr,  thtat  in  Ate  year   1740,    when  bread  and   provifions 

* 

sof  sUl  kinds  were  very  dear,  his  workmen  not  only  made  a 
ihift  to   live,  but  paid    debts,    which  they  had  contraded 


t  Accomit  of  theNfiTHERLANDa,  Chap,  6. 
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in  former  year^,  that  were  much  more  favourable  and  abunr- 
dant*. 

This  doftrine,  therefore,  with  regard  to  taxes,  may  be  ad* 
initted  in  feme  degree :  But  beware  of  the  abufe.  Exorbitant 
taxes,  like  extreme  neceffity,  deftSroy  induftry,  by  producing 
defpair  ;  and  even  before  they  reach  this  pitch,  they  raife  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  and  manufadurer,  and  heighten  the  price 
of  all- commodities.  An  attentive  difinterefted  legiflature,  will 
obferve  the  point  when  the  emolument  chafes,  and  the  prejudice 
begins:  But  as  the  contrary  charaSer  is  much  more  common, 
^  ta  be  feared* that  taxes,  all  over  Europe,  are  multiplying 
tofuch  a  degree,  as  will  intirely  crufh  all  art  and  induftry; 
Aough,  perhaps,  their  fiirft  increafe,  together  with  other  dr- 
cumftances,  might  have  contributed  tQ  the  growth  of  thefe 
advantages^ 

The  beft  taxes  are  fuch  as  are  levied  upon  confumptions,  elpc* 
eially  tbofe  of  luxury  j  becaufe  fuch  taxes  are  lefs  felt  by  the 
geople. .  -They,  feem,  in  fome  meafure,  voluntary ;  fihce  a  man 
may  chufe  how  far  he  vvfill  ufe  the  oommodity  v^hich  i«  taxed : 
They  are  paid  gradually  and  infenfibly :  And  being  confounded: 
with  the  natural- price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  fcarcely 
perceived  by  the  confumer*.  Their  only  difadvantage  is,  that 
they  are  expensive  in  the  levying* 

Taxes  upon  poffeflionftarelevied  without  expence  j-  but.hay«i 
every  other  difadvantage.  Moft  ftates,  however,  are  obliged* 
to  have,  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  tQ  fqp ply  the  daficiencies  of 
die  othen 

♦'  Ta  this  jmrpofe/ce  aHb,E%  r.  at  the  end; 
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But  the  molt  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  tliofe  which  are 
arbitrary.  They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  manage- 
ment, into  punifliments  on  induftry ;  and  alio,  by  their  una* 
voidable  inequality,  are  more  grievous  than  by  the. real  Burden : 
which  they  impofe.  'Tis  furprifing,  therefore,  to  fee  them 
have  place  among  an^ civilized  people,.. 

In  general,  ail  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary,  which 
they  commonly  are,  may  be  efteemed  dangerous :  Becaufe  it  is 
fo  eafy  fpr  the  fovereign^to  add  a  little  more,  ai^  a  little  more, . 
to  thefum  demanded,  that  thefe  taxes  are  apt  to  become  altoge-^ 
ther  oppreffive;.  and  iatoleraUe. .  On  the  other  hand,  a  duty 
uppacommoditiesxhedcs.itfelf }  and  a  prince  wUl  foon  &idy 
that  an  increafe  of  the  impoftis  no*  increafe  of  his  revenue. 
It  is  not  eafy,  therefore,  foria  people  to  be  altogether  ruined  byv 
fuch  t^cs, . 

HiUdrians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  caules  of  the-. 
deftruiHon  of  the  Roman  Ifate,  was  the  alteration  whick 
Constantino  introduced  into  the  finances,  by  fubftituting 
an  univerfal  poU-taxj  in  lieu  of  almoll  all  the  tithes,  cuftoms^ 
andexciles,  which  formerly  comppfed  the  revenue  of  the  em — 
pire.     The  people,  in  alf  the  provinces,  were  fp  grinded  and. 
opprcffed  by  the  ptiblicans^,  that  they  Were  glad  to  take  refuge 
under  the  conquering  arms  of  the  barbarians  ;  whofe  dominion,  > 
aa  they  had.  fewer  ,ncceffitiesy  andfiefs  artj:wasL  found  preferable  j 
to  the  refined . tyranny  of .  the  Ro  m  A  nIb^  . 

Thfere  is  a  prevailing  opinion^  that  all  taxes,  hbwever  levied  f* . 
fall  upon  the  land  at  laft*  ..  Such  an  opinionmay  be  ufeful.  in  , 
&R  I  TAIN,  by  checking  the  landed  gentlemen,  in  whofe  hands, 
our.legiflature  is  chiefly  lodged,  .and  making  them  preferve 

great  i 


great  regard  for  trade  and  iaduftry.  But  I  mwft  confclsi  that 
this  principlei  thpugh  firft  advanced  by  a  celehraicd  vriter,  has 
fo  little  appevaiip^  pf  reafo^n  that,^  were  it  Hot  forhia  author 
rity,  ijt  had  njever  beeu  received  by  any  body,  ^very  maiv 
to  be  fure,  is  defirous  of  pirfhing  off  ftom  himlHf  the  bunka 
of  any  tax,  which  is  impofed*  and  laying  it  upoa  others:  But 
as  every  man  has  the  fame  inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defen*- 
five ;  np  fistJdtf  men  can^be  Aippofed  to^  prcvBul  altogether  in  thig 
contc^  And  '^wby^lh^  Is^ed  gentleman  jAtovld  be  ihe  Tidini 
of  ike  wbclo^  .wad  ^iMkifidt  be  able  lo  d^i^  Kkafelf,  as  wd9 
a%  QthcFft  tn^  'I  i  cannot  Tcadity  imagine.  Aft  tradefeien,  in* 
4fi^  wcQiU/^^ilHngb|r  prey>  updn*  Inm,  and  dtvHBfr  him  among 

t  r 

tbon,  ^if  they  coilldt  But  this  inclinatioa  they  ah«ys  have^ 
though  no  taxes  wwe  tevied";  and  the  fene  methods^,  by  which 
He.  guards:  ogftUift  the  Impd^Cfoii^'tr^  ^H 

ferve  him  afterwards,  and  make  them  fhare  the  burden  widr 
him.  No  labour  in  any  commodities,  that  are.  exportedr  can 
be  very  confide;rably  raifed  in  the  price,  without  lofing  Uie 
foreign  market:;  and  as  ibme  part  of  almoft  every  manufa^ry 
Is  exported,  this  circumftance  keeps  the  price  of  moft  fpeciea 
of  labour  nearly  the  iame.  after  the  impofition  of  taxes*  .  I 
may  add,  that  it  has  this  effe<a  upon  the  whole;  For  were  any . 
kind  of  labour  paid  beyond .  its  proportion,  all  hands  would 
floek  to  it,  and  would  foon  fmk  it.  to  a  level  with  the  r^ft. 

/ 

I  (hall  conclude  thig  fubjeit  with  obferving^  diat  we  have, ' 
with  regard  to  taxes,  aainftance  of  what  frequendy  ha?ppehs^ 
jb  political  inftitutions,  that  .the  confequences  of  things  are 
diametrically  oppofite  to  what  we  ihould  expe<a  on  the  firft 
appearance.     *Tis  regarded  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  die^ 
Turkish  govejnwieat,  Vxnt  tiie  Qravd  Sii^ior,  though  abfo- 
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liite  mailer  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual}  has  no 
autHority  ta  impofe  a  new  tax  ;'  and  every  Ottowaw  princCt 
who  has  made  fuch  an  attempt,  either  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
tra(ft,  or  has  found  the  fatal  effedts  of  his  peifeverance.  One 
would  imagine,  diat  this^ejudice  01*  eflablifhed  opinion  were 
the  firmeft  barrier  in  the  world  againft  oppreifio^  j  yet  'tis  cer- 
tain, that  its  eflPedi  ia  quitexonrttatyi  Thffi  etoperor,  having 
no  regular  method  of  increafing.  his  revenue,  muft  allow  all 
the  ba£haw&and  gpvernors  to  opp^efs  aad  ftbufp  the  fubje^  :- 
and  thefe  he  fqueezes  after  their  return  froiti  tlieir  government.* 
Whereas,,  if  he  could  impole  a  new  tax,  like  our  European 
princes^  his  intereft  would. fo  far  bo  united  with  that  of  hi$ 
people,,  that  he  would  immediatdy  fe^l  tiho  bad  €&&s  of  tbeic' 
diibrderl^;  levies  of  money^  and  wQiiUl  &»df »  that  a  poundt 
raifed  by  general  impofidon,  woiild  have  kfs  pemicioiiB  effc^^- 
than  aiihilUng^taken  ia  fq  i^neq^  <aod  aigbitraryta  maimciv  • 
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IT  appears  to  have  been  the  common  praftice  of  antiquity, 
to  make  provifion,  in  times  of  peace,  for  the  neceflities  of 
war,  and  to  hoard  up  treafures  before-hand,  as  the  inftruments 
either  of  conqueft  or  defence ;  without  trufting  to  extraor- 
dinary impofts,  much  lefs  to  borrowing,  in  dmes  of  diforder 
and  confufion.  Befides  the  immenfe  fums  above  mentioned  \ 
which  were  amaffed  by  At  if  ens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies, 
and  other  fucceflcwrs  of  Alexander  ;  v\relearn  from  Plato  ft 
that  the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  alfo  colleded  a  great 
treafure;  and  Arrian  ^  ^^nd  Plutarch  ||  fpeciiy  the  riches 
which  Alexander  got  pofTeffion  of  on  the<x>nqueft  of  Susa 
and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  referved,  fome  of  themt 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  remember  right,  the  (cripturc 
alfo  mentions  the  treafure  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Jewish 
princes ;  as  jwofane  hiftory  docs  that  of  Philip  and  Perseus, 
kings  of  Macedon*  The  ancient  republics  of  Gaul  had 
commonly  large  fums  in  referve  §•     Every  one  knows  the  trea* 

♦  Effay  V.  t  Alcib,  i.  J  Lib.  3. 

I  Plut.  ift  wis  Alejc  He  maket  thefe  treafores  amoant  to  So^ooo  talents,  or 
aboot  1$  milfioiu  fieri.  QyiNTut  Curtius  (Lib*  5.  Cap.  2.)  (ayi,  that  Alex- 
am  d  e  a  found  in  Su s A  above  50,000  talents. 

5  SrgABOt  Lib.  4« 
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Ture  feized  in  Rome  by  Julius  C^sar,  during  the  civil  wars; 
and  we  find  afterwards,  that  the  wifer  .emperors,  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Severus,  (^c.  always  difcovered 
the  prudent  forefight,  of  faving  great  fums  againft  any  public 
exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modern  expedient,  which  has  become 
very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues,  and  to  truft 
that  pofterity,  during  peace,  will  pay  off  the  incumbrances 
contradted  during  the  preceding  war  :  And  they,  having  before 
their  eyes,  fo  good  an  example  of  their  vdfe  fathers,  have  the 
fame  prudent  reliance  on  their  pofterity ;  who,  at  laft,  from 
neceffity  more  than  choree,  are  obliged  to  place  the  fame  con- 
fidence in  a  new  pofterity.  But  not  to  wafte  time  in  declaiming 
againft  a  pra<^ce  which  appears  ruinous,  beyond  the  evidence 
of  an  hundred  demonflrations ;  it  feems  pretty  apparent,  that 
the  ancient  maxims  are,  in  this  refpedt,  much  more  prudent 
than  the  modern ;  even  though  the  latter  had  been  confined 
within  fome  reafonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  one 
inftance,  been  attended  with  fuch  frugality,  in  time  of  peace, 
as  to  difcharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an  expenfive  war.  For 
why  fhould  the  cafe  be  fo  very  diflFerent  between  the  public 
and  an  individual,  as  to  make  us  eflablifh  fuch  dift^nt  maxims 
of  conduft  for  each  ?  If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greatci^ 
it«  neceflary  expences  are  proportionably  larger;  if  its  re- 
fources  be.  more  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as  its 
frame  fhould  be  calculated  for  a  much  longer  duration,  than  the 
date  of  a  fmgle  life,  or  even  of  a  family,  it  fhould  embrace 
maxinis,  large,  durable,  and  generous,  agreeably  to  the  fup- 
pofed  extent  of  its  exiftence.     To  truft  to  chances  and  tem- 
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porary  expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  neceffity  of  human 
afFairs  frequently  reduces  us  to ;  but  whoever  voluntarily  de- 
pend on  fuch  refources,  have  not  neceffity,  but  their  own  folly, 
to  accufe  for  their  misfortunes,  when  any  fuch  befal  them. 

If  the  abufes  of  treafures  be  dangerous,  either  by  engaging 
the  ftate  in  rafh  enterprizes,  or  making  it  negled  military  dif-^ 
cipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ;  the  abufes  of  mortgaging 
are  more  certain  and  inevitable ;  poverty,  impotence,  ind  fub- 
jedkion  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modern  policy,  war  is  attended  with  every 
deftruftive  circumftance ;  lofs  of  men,  Increafe  of  taxes,  decay 
of  commerce,  diffipation  of  money,  devaftation  by  fea  and 
land.  According  to  ancient  maxims,  the  opening  of  the  pub- 
lic treafure,  as  it  produced  an  uncommon  affluence  of  gold 
and  filver,  ferved  as  a  temporary  encouragement  to  induftry, 
and  attoned,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities 
of  war. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay ,  to  the  new  paradox,  That  public 
incumbrances  are,  of  themfelves,  advantageous,  independent 
of  the  neceffity  of  contracting  them ;  and  that  any  ftate,  even 
though  it  were  not  preffisd  by  a  foreign  enemy,  could  not  pof- 
fiWy  have  embraced  a  wifer  expedient  for  promoting  commerce 
and  riches,  than  to  create  funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  with- 
out limitation  ?  Difcourfes,  fuch  as  thefe,  might  naturally 
have  paffi^d  for  trials  of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like  the  pane- 
gyrics on  folly  and  a  fever,  onBusiRis  and  Nero,  had  we 
not  feen  fuch  abfurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  minifters^ 
and  by  a  whole  party  among  us.     And  thefe  puzzling  argu- 
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ments,  (for  they  deferve  not  .the  name  of  fpecious)  though 
they  could  not  be  the  foundation  of  Lord  Orford*s  condud, 
for  he  had  more  fenfe ;  ferved  at  leaft  to  keep  his  partizans  in 
countenance,  and  perplex  the  underftanding  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  examine  the  confequences  of  public  debts,  both  in . 
our  domeftic  management,    by  their  influence  on  commerce 
and  indufliy ;  and  in  our  foreign  tranfadtioris,  by  their  efFeft 
on  wars  and  negotiations. 

There  is  a  word,  which  is  here  in  the  mouth  of  every  body, 
and  which,  I  find,  has  alfo  got  abroad,  and  is  much  employed 
by  foreign  writers*,  in  imitation  of  the  English  ;  and  this 
is,  CIRCULATION.  This  word  fcrves  as  an  account  of  cvcry 
thing ;  and  though  I  confefs,  that  I  have  fought  for  its  meaning 
in  the  prefent  fubjed,  ever  fince  I*  was  a  fchool-boy,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  difcover  it.  What  poflible  advantage 
is  there  which  the  nation  can  reap  by  the  eafy  transference  of 
ftock  from  hand  to  hand  ?  Or  is  there  any  parallel  to  be  drawn 
from  the  circulation  of  other  commodities,  to  that  of  chequer- 
notes  and  India  bonds?  Where  a  manufafl:urer  has  a  quick 
fale  of  his  goods  to  the  merchant,  the  merchant  to  the  fhop- 
keeper,  the  (hopkeeper  to  his  cuftomers  ;  this  enlivens  induftry, 
and  gives  new  encouragement  to  the  firft  dealer  or  the  manu- 
fafturer  and  all  his  .tradefmen,  and  makes  them  produce  more  . 
and  better  commodities  of  the  fame  fpecies.  A  flagnation  is 
here  pernicious,  wherever  it  happens;  becaufe  it  operates 
backwards,  and  flops  or  benumbs  the  induflxious  hand  in  its 
produdion  of  what  is  ufeful  to  human  life.  But  what  pro- 
dudion  we  owe  to  Change-alley,  or  even  what  confump- 

*  Melon>  Du  T0T9  Law^  in  the  pamphlets  publUhed  in  France. 
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tion,  except  that  of  coffee,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  i  have 
not  yet  learned ;  nor  can  one  forefee  the  lof3  or  decay  of  aay 
one  beneficial  commerce  or  commodity,  though  that  place  and 
all  its  inhabitants  were  for  ever  buried  in  the  ocean. 

But  tliough  this  term  has  never  been  explained  by  thofe  vfho 
infift  io  much  on  the  advantages  that  refult  frona  a  circulation, 
there  feems,  however,  to  be  fome  benefit  of  a  fimilar  kind* 
arifing  from  our  incumbrances  :  As  irxdeed,  what  human  evil 
is  there,  which  is  not  attended  with  fome  advantage  ?  This 
we  ihall  endeavour  to  explain,  that  we  may  eftimate  the  weight 
which  we  ought  to  allow  it. 

Public  fecurities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  money,  and 
paft  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or  (ilver.  Where- 
ever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  itfelf,  however  expenfive, 
there  are  never  wanting  hands  enough  to  embrace  it ;  nor  need 
a  trader,  who  has  fums  in  the  public  flocks,  fear  to  launch  out 
into  the  moft  extenfive  trade  ;  fince  he  is  pofTeflTed  of  funds, 
which  will  anfwer  the  moft  fudden  demand  that  can  be  made 
upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  neceffary  to  keep  by  him 
any  confiderable  cafh.  Bank-ftock,  or  India-»bonds,  efpecially 
the  latter,  ferve  all  the  fame  purpofes  j  becaufe  he  can  difpofe 
of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a  banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  j 
and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  not  idle,  even  when  in  his  fcri-- 
toire,  but  bring  him  in  a  conftant  revenue.  » In  fhort,  our  na- 
tional debts  fiirnifh  merchants  with  a  fpecies  of  money,  that 
is  continually  multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  produces  fure 
gain,  befides  the  profits  of  their  commerce.  This  muft  enable 
4:hem  to  tr^de  upon  lefs  profit.  The  fmall  profit  of  the  mer* 
chant  renders  the  commodity  cheaper,  caufes  a  greater  con- 
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fumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the  common  jieople,  and 
helps  to  fpread  ar,t8  and  induftry  through  the  whole  fbciety. 

Th^ere  are  alfo,  we  may  pbferve,  in  England,  and  in  all 
Jftates,  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts,  a  fet  of 
men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  ftock-holders,  and  may- 
be fuppofed  willing  to  trade  for  fmall  profits  ;  becaufe  commerce 
is  not  their  principal  or  fole  fupport,  and  their  revenues  in  the 
funds  are  a  fiire  refburce  for  themfelves  and  their  families. 
Were  there  no  funds,  great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient 
for  realizing  or  fecuring  any  part  of  their  profit,  but  by  mak- 
ing purchafes  of  land ;  and  land  has  many  difad vantages  in 
comparifon  of  funds.  Requiring  more  care  and  infpedion,  it: 
divides  the  time  and  attention  of  the  merchant;  upon  any 
tempting  offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in  trade,  it  is  not  f6 
eafily  converted  into  money  ;  and  as  itattrads,  too  much,  both 
by  the  many  natural  pleafures  it  affords,  and  the  authority  it 
gives,  it  foon  converts  the  citizen  into  the  country  gentleman. 
More  men,  therefore,  with  large  flocks  and  incomes,  may  na- 
turally be  fuppofed  to  continue  in  trade,  where  there  .arc  public 
debts :  and  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advantage  to 
commerce,  by  diminifhing  its  profits,,  promoting  ciri^ulatioii, 
and  encouraging  indiiflry. 

But^  in  oppofition  to    thcffe   two  favourable  circumftancesv 
perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the  many  difad- 

vantages  which  attend*  our  public  debts,  in  the  whole  interior 
oeconomy  of  tte  flate :  You  will  find  no  comparifon  between? 
the  ill  and  tile  good  which  idTult  from  them. 

Firfi^  'Tis  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a  mighty  con- 
^uence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the  great  fums 
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which  are  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interefl  of  thofe 
debts ;  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  ^  in  trade  above 
mentioned,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital  above 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  The  queftion  is,  Whether,  in  our 
cafe,  it  be  for  the  public  intereft,  that  fo  many  privileges  fhould 
be  conferred  on  London,  which  has  already  arrived  at-fuch 
an  enormous  fize,  and  feems  ftill  encreafmg  ?  Some  men  are 
apprehenfive  of  the  confequences.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  for- 
bear thinking,  that  though  the  head  is  undoubtedly  too  big 
for  the  body,  yet  that  great  city  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  its 
exceflive  bulk  caufes  lefs  inconvenience  than  even  a  fmaller 
capital  to  a  great  kingdom.  There  is  more  difference  between 
the  prices  of  all  provifions  in  Paris  and  Languedog,  than 
between  thofe  in  London  and  Yorkshire. 

Secondly y  Public  ftocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-credit,  have 
all  the  difadvantages  attending  that  fpecies  of  money.  They 
banifli  gold  and  filver  from  the  moft  confiderable  commerce  of 
the  ftate,  reduce  them  to  common  circulation,  and  by  that  means 
render  all  provifions  and  labour  dearer  than  otherwife  they 
would  be.  We  may  alfo  remark,  that  this  increafe  of  prices*, 
derived  from  paper-credit,  has  a  more  durable  and  a  more  dan- 
gerous influence  than  when  it  arifes  from  a  great  increafe  of 
gold  and  filver :  Where  an  accidental  overflow  of  money  raifes 
the  price  of  labour  and  commodities,  the  evil  remedies  itfelf 
in  a  little  time ;  The  money  foon  flows  out  into  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  :  The  prices  fall  to  a  level :  And  induftry  may 
be  continued  as  before ;  a  relief,  which  cannot  be  expedted, 
where  the  circulating  fpecie  confifts  chiefly  of  paper,  and  has 
no  intrinfic  value.  8 
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Thirdly^  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  interefts 
of  thefe  debts,  are  apt  to  be  a  check  upon  induftry,  to 
heighten  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  be  an  oppreffion  on  the 

t 

poorer  fort. 

Fourthly y  As  foreigners  poffefs  a  ftiare  of  our  national  funds; 
they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner,  tributary  to  them,  and 
may  in  time  occafion  the  tranfport  of  our  people  and  pur. 
induftry. 

Fifthly y  The  greateft  part  of  public  flock  being  always  in 
the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue,  our  funds 
give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs  and  inadive  life. 

But  though  the  injury  which  arifes  to  commerce  and  in- 
duftry from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  balancing  the 
whole^  very  conftderable,  it  is  trivial,  in  comparifon  of  the 
prejudice  which  refults  to  the  ftate  confidered  as  a  body  politic, 
which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fociety  of  nations,  and  have 
various  tranfadtions  with  other  ftates,  in  wars  and  negotiations. 
The  ill,  there,  is  pure  and  unmixed,  vnthout  any  favourable 
circumfiance  to  atone  for  it ;  and  'tis  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  the 
higheft  and  moft  important. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no  weaker 
upon  account  of  its  debts ;  fince  they  are  moftly  due  among 
ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one  as  they  take 
from  another.  'Tis  like  transferring  money  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left ;  which  leaves  the  perfon  neither  richer  nor 
poorer  than  before.  Such  loofe  reafonings  and  fpecious 
comparifons    will   always   pafs,    where   we  judge  not  upon 
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principles.  I  alk,  Is  it  poflible,  in  the  nature  ^f  things,  to 
overburthen  a  nation  with  taxes,  even  where  the  fovereign 
resides  among  them  ?  The  very  doubt  feems  extravagant ; 
fincc  'tis  rcquifite  in  every  commonwealth,  that  there  be  a  cer- 
tain proportion  obfervxd  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle 
part'  of  it.  But  if  all  our.prefent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  muft  we 
not  iavent  new  ones  ?  And  may  ;not  this  matter  be  carried  to 
a  length  tliat  is  ruinous  and  deftru<9tive  ? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  foirie  methods  of  levying 
money  more  eafy  than  others,  agreeable  to  the  way  ^of  Uving 
of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they,  make  ufe  o£  In 
Britain,  the  excifes  upon  malt  and  beer  afford  a  very  large 
revenue ;  becaufe  the  operations  of  malting  and  brewing  are 
very  tedious,  and  are  impoflible  to  be  concealed ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  thefe  commodities  are  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  life,  as  that  the  raifmg  their  price  would  very  much  affefl: 
the  poorer  fort.  Thefe  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what  dif- 
ficulty to  find  new  ones  !  what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the  ,poor  ! 

J)uties  upon  cDnfumptions  are  more  equal  and  eafy  than  thofe 
upon  pofleffions.  What  a  lofs  to  the  public,  that  the  fortner 
are  all  exhanfted,  and  that  we-  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  more 
gidevous  method  of  levying  taxes  ! 

Were, all  the  proprie^tors  of  land  only  ftewards  to  the  public, 
muft  not  neceflity  force  them  to  pradife  all  the  arts  of  oppref- 
fion  ufed  by  ftewards,  where  the  abfence  or  negligence  of  the 
proprietor  render  them  fecure  againft  enquiry  ? 
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It  will  fcarce  be  afferted,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever  to  be  fet 
to  national  debts;  and  that  the  public  would  be  no  weaker, 
were  twelve  or  fifteen  fhillings  in  the  pound,  land-tax,  mort- 
gaged, with  all  the  prefent  cuftoms  and  excifes.      There   is 

•  * 

fomething  therefore  .in  the  cafe,  befide  the  mere  transferring 
of  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  In  500  years,,  the 
pofterity  of  thofe  now  in  the  coaches,  and  of  thofe  upon  the 
boxes,  will  probably  have  changed  places,  without  affeding 
the  public  by  thefe  revolutions. 

Suppofe  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  condition,  to 
wliich  it  is  haftening  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity ;  fuppofe  the 
land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen  fhillings  in  the  pound ; 
for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole  twenty :  fuppofe  all  the  excifes 
and  cuftoms  to  be  fcrewed  up  to  the  outmoft  which  the  nation 
can  bear,  without  entirely  lofing  its  commerce  and  induftry  5 
and  fuppofe  that  all  thofe  funds  are  mortgaged  to  perpetuity, 
and  that  the  invention  and  wit  of  all  our  projectors  can  find 
no  new  impofition  which  may  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
loan }  and  let  us  confider  the  neceflary  confequences  of  this 
filuation.  Though  the  imperfed  ftate  of  our  political  know- 
lege,  and  the  narrow*  capacities  of  men  make  it  difficult  to 
foretel  the  efFeds  which  will  refult  from  any  untried  meafure, 
the  feeds  of  ruin  are  here  fcattered  with  fuch  profufion  as  not 
to  efcapQ  the  eye  of  the  moft  carelefs  obferver. 

In  this  unnatural  ftate  of  fociety,  the  only  perfons  who 
poflels  any  revenue,  beyond  the  immediate  effefts  of  their 
induftry,  are  the  ftock-rholdcrs,  who  draw  almoft  all  tha-  rent 
of  the  laiid  and  houfcs,  befides  the  produce  of  all  the  cuftoms 
and  excifes.     Thefe  are  men,-  who  have  no  connexions  in  the 
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ftate,  wfeo  €an  eajoy  their  revenue  Jn  aay  part  of  tke  vmAd  la 
which  they  choofe  to  refide,  who  will  naturally  bury  tkcniiislTes^ 
in  the  capital,  or  in  great  cities,  wd  who-  will  fcnk  ioto  the 
lethargy  of  a  ftupid  and  pampered  lu^iury,  without  fpirit^ 
ambition,  or  enjoyment.  Adieu  to  afll  idea^  of  nobiJitry,.  gentry,, 
and  family*  The  ftocfcs  can  be  transferred  iuf  an  inftant,  and 
being  in  fiich  a  fluiftuadng  ftate,  will  feldom^  be  traofinitted . 
during  three  generatiofts,  ^om  father  to  fon%  Or  were,  they 
to  remain  ever  fo  long  in  one  family,  tftey  convey  no  hereditary? 
authority  or  cwdil  to  the  pofleflbr^ ;  and  by  this  means,  the 
feveral  ranks  of  men,  which  form  a.  kind  of  independant  ma^ 
giflx2^cy  in  a  ftatq,  infUtuted.  by  the  hand  of  nature,  are  en- 
tirely  loft ;  and  every  man  in  authority  derives  his  influence 
from  the  commiffion  alone  of  the  fovereign.  No  expedient 
remains  for  preventing  or  fuppreflmg  infurreftions,  but  mer- 
cenary armies :  No  expedient  at  all  remains  for  refifling  ty- 
ranny :  Ele^ons  are  fwayed  by  bribery  and  corruption  alone  i 
And  the  middle  power  betweeji  king  and  people  being  totally 
removed,  a  hprijble.  defpotifm.  muft  infallibly  prevail*  The 
land-holders,  defpifed  for  their  poverty,  and  hated  for  their 
oppreflions,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  oppofition  to  it- 

Though  a  refolution  ihould  be  formed  by  the  legiflature 
never  to  impofe  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and  difcourages 
induftry,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  men,  in  fubjeds  of  fuch 
extreme  delicjicy,  to  reafon  fb  juilly  as  never  to  be  miftaken> 
or  amidft  difficulties  fo  urgent,  never  to  be  feduced  from  their 
refolution.  The  continual  fluduations  in  comimerce  require 
continual  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes ;  which  expofea 
the  legiflature  every  moment  to  the  danger  both  of  wilful  and 
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involtintarjT  error.  And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether 
by  injudicious  taxes  <xc  by  other  accidentd#  throws  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  government  into  confuiion. 

But  what  expedient  is  the  public  now  to  fall  upon,  even 
fuppoiing   trade  to  continue   in  the  mod  flourifhing  con- 
^dition,  to  fuppCHt  its  foreign  wars  and  enterprizes,  and  to  de* 
fend  its  own  honour  and  interefts  or  thofe  of  its  allies  ?  .  I  do 
not  aik  how  the  public  is  to  exert  fuch  a  prodigious  power  as 
it  has  maintained  during  our  late  wars ;  where  we  have  fo  much 
exceeded)  not  only  our  own  natural  ftrength,  but  even  that  of 
Ae  greateft  empires.     This  extravagance  is  the  abufe  com- 
plained of,  as  the  fource  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  at 
prefent  expofed.    But  fince  we  iliufl:  ftill  fuppofe  great  com- 
liierce  and  opulence  to  remain,  even  after  every  fund  is  mort- 
gaged J  thofe  riches  muft  be  defended  by  proportionable  power, 
and  whence  is  the  public  to  derive  the  revenue  which  fupports 
it  ?     It  muft  plainly  be  from  a  contihud  taxation  of  the  an- 
nuitants, or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  from  mortgaging  eneW,- 
on  every  exigency,  a  certain  part  of  their  annuity  j  and  thus 
making  them  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that  of 
the  nation.     But  tjxe  difficulties,  attending  this  fyfteni  of  policy^ 
will  ealxly  appear,  whether  we  fuppofe  the  king  tb  have  become 
abfolute  mafter,  or  to  te  ftill  controuled  by  national  councils, 
in  which  the  annuitants  themfelves  muft  neceflarily  bear  the 
principal  fway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  abfolutfe,  as  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pe^3;ed  from  this  fituation  of  affairs,  it  is  fo  eafy  for  him  to 
cncreaie  his  exa^Hons  upon  the  annuitants,    which  *  amount 
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only  to  the  retaining  money  in  his  bwn  hands,  that  this  fpecied 
of  property  will  foon  lofe  all  its  credit,  and  the  whole  income 
of  every  individual  in  the  ftate  muft  lie  entirely  at. the  mercy 
of  the  fovereign:    A  degree  of  defpotifm  which  no  oriental 
monarchy  has  ever  yet  attained.     If,   on  the  contrary,  the 
confent  of  the  annuitants  be  requifite  for  every  taxation,  they 
will  never  be  perfuaded  to  contribute  fufficiently  even  to  the 
fiipport  of  government ;  as  the  diminution  of  their  revenue    . 
muft  in  that  cafe  be  very  fenfible,  would  not  be  difguifed  under 
the  appearance  of  a  branch  of  excife  or  cuftoms,  and  would 
not  be  fliared  by  any  other  order  of  the  ftate,  who  are  already^ 
fiippofed  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmoft.     There  are  inftances,  ia^ 
Ibme  republics,  of  a  hundredth  penny,  and  fometimes  of  the 
fiftieth,  being  given  to  the  fupport  of  the  ftate  y  but  this  is 
always  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power,,  and  can  never 
become  the  foundation  of  a  conftant  national  defence.     Wcr 
have  always  found:,  where  a  government  has  mortgaged  all  its- 
revenues,  that  it  neceflarUy  finks  into  a  ftate  of  languor,  in-^- 
adHvity  and  impotence* 

Suth  are  the  inconveniencies,  which  may  reafbnably  be 
forefeen,  of  this  fituation,  to  which  Great  Britain  is 
vifibly  tending.  Not  to.  mention,  the  uumberlefs  inconve— 
niencies,  which  cannot  be  forefeen,  and  which  ^luft  refult  from 
fo  monftrous  a  fituation  as  that  of  making  the  public  the  fole 
proprietor  of  land,  befides  inveftihg  it  with  every  branqh  of* 
cuftoms  and  excife,  which  the  fertile  imagination  of  minifterar 
and  projedors  have  been  able  to  invent* 

I  muft  confefs,  that  there  is  a  ftrange  fupinenefs,    from 
loog  cuftom,    crept  into  all  ranks  of  men,   with  regard  to 

public 
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piAlic  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently  complaia 
of  with  regard  to  their  religious  dodrines.     We  all  own,  that 
the  moft  fanguine  imagination  cannot  hope,  either  that  thia 
or  any  future  miniftry  will  be  poffeffed  of  fuch  rigid  and  fteady 
frugality,  as  to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  payment 
of  our  debts ;  or  that  the  fituation  of  foreign  affairs  will,  for 
any  long  time,  allow  them  leifure  and  tranquillity  for  fuch  an 
undertaking  *•     What  then  is  to  become  of  us  ?    Were  we  ever 
fb  good  Ghriftians,  and  ever  fo.  refigned  to  Providence ;  this> 
methinks,  were  a  curious  queftion,  even  confidered  as  a  fpe- 
culative  one,  and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  impoffible 
to  form  fome  conjedural  folution  of.     The  events  here  will 
depend  little  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,  negotiations, 
intrigues  and  fa(Stions.     There  feems  to  be  a  natural  progrefa 
of  things,   which  may  guide  our  reafoning.     As  it  would 
have  required  but  a  moderate  Ihare  of  prudence,  when  we  firft. 
began  this  pra<^ce  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from  the 
nature  of  men  and  of  minifters>  that  things  would  neceflarily 
be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee ;  fb  now,  that  they  have  at  lafl 
happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  diflScult  to  guefs  at  the  con- 
fequences.    .  It  mujQ;,  indeed,  be  one  of  thefe  two  events ;  either- 

« 

the  nation  mufl  deftroy  public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  de— 

*  Id  times  of  peace  and  {ecarity»  when  alone  it  is  polTible  to  pay  debt,  the 
monied  ihteceft  are  averfe  to  receive  partial  payments,  which  they  know  not  how  to 
difpoTe  of  to  advantage  ;  and'  the  landed  interefl  are  arerfe  to  continue  the  taxes  re- 
quifite  for  that  purpofe.  Why  therefore  fhould.a  minifler  perfevere  in  a  meafure  {6 
difagreeal)]e  to  all  parties  ?  For  the  fake,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  poflerity,  which  he  will 
never  fee,  or  of  a  few  reafonable"  refleding '  people,  whofe  united  intercft>  perhaps,, 
will  not  be  able  to  fecure  him  the  fmalleft  borrough  in  England.  'Tis  not  likely 
we  ihall  ever  find  any  minifler  fo  bad  a  politician.  With  regard,  to  theie  narrow^ 
definitive  maxims  of  politics^  all  miniilers  ate  expert  enoughs. 

ftroy 
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tttof  the  nadon.  'Hfi  impeflible  diey  caa  both  {uhfift,  after 
the  manner  they  have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  fome  other  nations. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  fchemc  for  the  payment  of  t>ur  debts, 
which  was  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr.  Hut  oh  in- 
SON,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was  much  approved 
oF  by  fome  men  of  fenfe,  but  never  was  likely  to  take  effect 
He  aflerted,  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  imagining  that  the 
public  owed  this  debt ;  fqa:  that  really  cvory  individual  owed  a 
proportional  ihare  of  it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional 
fliare  of  the  intereft,  befide  the  expences  of  levying  thefe 
taxes.  Had  we  not  better,  then,  iays  he^make  a  prc^rtional 
diftribudon  of  the  debt  among  us,  and  each  of  us  contribute 
a  fum  fuitable  to  his  property,  and  by  that  means  difcharge  at 
once  aU  our  funds  and  public  mortgages  ?  He  feems  not  to 
have  <:onfidered,  that  the  laborious  poor  pay  a  coniiderable  part 
of  the  taxes  by  their  annual  confumpUons,  though  l^ey  could 
not  advance,  at  once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  fum  required. 
Not  to  mention,  that  property  in  money  and  flock  in  trade 
might  eailly  be  concealed  or  difguifed ;  and  *  that  vifible  p|:o- 
perty  in' lands  and  hpufes  would  really  at  laft  anfwer  for  the 
whole :  An  inequality  and  opprefRon  which  never  would  be 
fubmitted  to.  But  though  this  project  is  never  likely  to  take 
place ;  'tis  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  the  nation 
hecome  heartily  (ickof  their  debts,  and  are  cruelly  opprefled 
by.  them,  fome  daring  projector  may  arife  with  vifionary 
fchemes  for  their  difcharge.  And  as  public  credit  will  begins 
by  that  lime,  to  be  a  littie  frail,  the  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it, 
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as  bappefled  in  FKaKcE  ;  and  in  thi*  mariner  it. will  dk  of 
the  d^ifor"^.,  .  " 


But  'tis  more  probable,  ttiat,  the  breath  of  natidnal  faith, 
will  be  the  neceflary  efFe<ft  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes,  a!ntl 
public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  vidories  and  conqwfts., 
muft  conffefs,  when  I  fee  princes  and  ftate^  fighting  arid' 
quarrelling,  amidft  their  debts,  funds,  and  public  mortgages, 
it  always  brings'to  my  mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought 
in  a  China  Ihopw  How  can  it  be  expefted,  that  fovereigns  will 
fpare  a  fpecies  of  property,  which^  is  pernicious  to  themfelves 
and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  fo  little  compaffion  on. 
lives  and  properties,  which  are  ufefiil  to  both  ?  l,et  the  time 
come  (and  fiu-ely  it  will  come)  when  the  new  funds>  created 
for  the  exigencies  oi  the  year,  are  not  fubfcribed  to,  and  raife 
not  the  money  projeded.  Suppc^e,  either  that  the  ea(h  of 
the  nation  is  exhaufted ;  or  that  our  faith,  wjjjdch  has  been 
^hitherto  fo  ample,  begins  ^to  fail  us."  Suppofe,  that,  iii  this 
*  diftrefs,  the  nation  is  thrteaitbned  with  aninvafion;  a.rebellioA> 

*  Some  neighboornig  fiate8pra^<»aQeary'e3cpedient,  bf  wUchthey  lighten  their 
public  debts.  The  French  have  a  coftom  (as  the  Romans  .formerly  had)  of  aug- 
menting their  money ;  and  this  the  nation  *  has^  been  (b  rnnch  familianzed  to,  that  it 
hurts  not  public  credit^  thonghlt  be  really  cutting  off  at  once,  by  anxdid,  fo  much 
of  their  debts.  The  Dutch  diminilh  the  intereft,  without  the  confent  of  their 
creditors ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  things  they  arbitrarily  tax  the  funds  as  well  as 
other  property.  Could  we  prafdfe  either  of  thefe  methods,  we  need  never  be  op- 
prefled  by  the  national  debt ;  and  'tis  not  impollible  but  one  of  thefe,  or  fome  other 
'  method,  may,  at  all  adventures,  be  tried,  on  the  augmentation  of  our  incumbrances 
and  difficulties.  But  people  in  this  country  are  to  good  reafoners  upon  whatever  re- 
gards their  intere$,  that  fuch  a  practice  will  deceite  no  body ;  and  public  credit  vyill 
probably  tumble  at  once  by  fo  dangerous  a  triaL 
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is  fufpeded  or .  broke  out  at  home ;  a  fquadron  canaot  be 
equipped  for  want  of  pay,  viduals,  or  repairs ;  or  even  a 
foreign  fubfidy  cannot  be  advanced.  What  i^ufl:  a  .prince  or 
minifter  do  in  fuch  an  emergence  ?  The  right  of  felf-prefer- 
vation  is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more  in  every 
community.  And  the  folly  of  our  flatefmen  muft  then  be 
greater  than  the  folly  of  thofe  who  firft  contracted  debt,  or, 
what  is  more,  than  that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to 
truft  this  fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety 
in  their  hands,  and  do  not  employ  them.  The  funds,  created 
and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that  time,  bring  in  a  large  yearly 
revenue,  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the  nation : 
Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  quarterly  intereft :  Neceffity  calls,  fear  urges, 
reafon  exhorts,  compaflion  alone  exclaims :  The  money  will 
immediately  l)e  ff  ized  for  the  current  fervice,  under  the  moft 
folemn  proteftajions,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced.  - 
But  no  more  is  requifite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  totter-  * 
ing,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thoufands  in  its  ruins. 
And  this,  J  think,  may  be  called  the .  natural  death  of  pu-  ■ 
blic  credit :  For  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal 

body  to  its  diflblution  and  deftrudion  f. 

Thefe 

r 

t  So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that,  notwithftanding  fuch  a 
violent  ihock  to  public  credit,  as  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would occa- 
fion,  it  would  not  probably  be  long,  ere  credit  would  again  revive  in  as  flourifhing 
a  condition  as  before.  The  prefent  king  of  France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed 
money  at  lower  intereft  than  ever  his  grandfather  did ;  and  as  low  as  the  British 
parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate  of  intereft  in  both  kingdoms.  And  though 
mea  are  commonly  more  governed  by  what  they  have  feen,  than  by  what  they 
fosckc,    with  whatever  certainty;   yet  promifet,    proteftations>    fair  appearances, 
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Thefe^  twa  events,  fuppofed  above,  arc  calamitous,  but 
uot  the  moft  calamitous.  Thoufands  are  hereby  facrificcd 
to  the  fafety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not  without  danger, 
tliat  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and  that  millions  may 
be  faciificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  fafety  of  thoufands  *. 

Our 

With  the  alluf^ents  of  prcfcnt  intcrcft,  have  fach  powerful  influence  as  few  arc 
able  to  reiift.     Mankind  are,   in  all  ages,    caught  by  the  fame  baits :   The  fame 
tricks,  played  over  and  over  again,  ftill  trepan  them«    The  heights  of  popularity 
and  patriotifm  are  dill  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny ;  flattery  to  treachery ; 
flanding  armies  to  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  * 
intereft  of  the  clergy.    The  fear  of  an  everlafting  deftru6iion  of  credit,  allowing  * 
it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear.    A  prudent  man,  in  reality,  would  rather  ^ 
lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  they  had  taken  a  (punge  to  their  debts,  than 
at  prefent ;  as  mdch  as  an  opuknt  knave,  evea  though  one  ceuld  not  force  him 
to  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honeft  bankrupt :   For  the  former,  in  order  to 
carry  on   bufineis,  may  find  it  his  intereft  to  difcharge  kis  debts,  wher^  they  are. 
not  exorbitant :    The  latter  has  it  not  in  his  power.    The  reafoning  of  Tacitc  s,. 
H/fi*  LL  3.   as  it  is  eternally  true,   is  very  applicable  to  our  prefent  cafe.    Sed 
tu^gus  ad  m4igmtudintm  hintfidorum   acireU :    Stmit'ffimus   quf/qnt  picuniis   mtrcahatur : 
Apmd  fapitntti  caffk  haMatiMr,  quit  mqui  dart  mqtti  accipt^  /ai<va  refublica,  f^tnant^ 
Ihe  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige   to  pay.      The  only  check v 
which  the  creditors  have  on  it,  is  the  intereft  of  preferving  credit ;  an  intereift/^ 
which  may  eaflly  be  overbalanced  by  a  very  great  debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  ex*.  • 
traordinary  emergence,  even  fuppoling  that  credit  irrecoverable.    Not. to  mention ,*, 
that  a  preient  neceflity  often  forces  ftates  intq  Jiieafures  which  vss:^,  ftriAly  ipeaking^^. 
againft  their  intereft. 

*  I  have  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  cre<ti{prs  of  the  pybli<;,  natives 
and  foreigners,  amount  only  to  1 7,000.     1  hefe  make  a  -figure  ar  prefent  on  their 
income ;  bttt»  in  cafe  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  wouU,  in  an.  inftant*  become  thfr> 
loweft,  as  well  as  the  moft  wretched  of  the  people.    The  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  landed  gentry  and  nobility  is  moch  bettea  rooted  ;  and  would  render- the  con-' 
tention  vtrj  unequal,    if  ever  we  come  to  that  extremity.    One   would  incline^ 
to  affign  to  this  event  a  very  near  period,  fiioh  as  half-  a  century,  had  not  our  fii*  • 
thers*  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  falbcious,  by  the  duration  of 
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Our  popular  government,  perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or 
dangerous  for  a  minifter  to  venture  on  fo  defperate  an  ex- 
pedient, as  that  of  a  voluntary  bankruptcy.'  And  though 
the  houfe  of  Lords  be  altogether  compofed  of  the  proprietors 
of  lands,  and  the  houfe  of  Commons  chiefly ;  and  confe- 
quently  neither  of  them  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  pro- 
perty in  the  funds :  Yet  the  conne<9ions  of  the  members  may 
be  fo  great  with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tena- 
cious of  public  faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  oj-  even  juftice, 
ftriaiy  fpeaking,  requires.  And  perhaps,  too,  our  foreign 
enemies,  or  rather  enemy  (for  we  have  but  one  to  dread) 
may  be  fo  politic  as  to  difcover,  that  our  fafety  lies  in  def- 
pair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  (how  the  danger,  open  and 
tiarefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable.  The  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  our  grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all 
juftly  efteemed  too  unequal  to  be  preferved  without  our  at- 
tention'and  aflillance.  But  our  children,  weary  with  the 
ftruggle,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances,  may  fit  down  fe- 
cure,  and  fee  their  neighbours  opprefled  and  conquered ; 
till,  at  laft,  they  themfelves  and  their  creditors  lie  both  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror-  And  this  may  properly 
enough  be  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our  public 
credit. 

^hefe  feem  to  be  the  events  which  are  not  very  remote, 
^d  which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as  fhe  can  do  any 

our  public  cre<U(,  Co  much  beyond  all  r— feit^Mg  expedadon.  W&ea  the  aftKolo- 
g^rft  in  France  were  every  year  fNeteUiag.  d^  death  of  HiwRir  IV.  TbififiU 
irt^Sf  fays  he,  imft  hi  ri^t  at  Uft.    We  fhal]»  therefore,  be  more  caocioas  than  to 

affign  any  precife  date  \  andiBuftU  cpntieiu  our^vet  with  pointing  out  the  erent  in 
^enpral. 
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tiling  Aat  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And  though  the  antients 
xnaintained  thatf  in  order  to  reach  the  gift  of  prophecy,  a 
certain  divine  fury  or  madnefs  was  requiiite,  one  may  fafely 
affirm,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  fuch  prophecies  as  thefe,  no 
more  is  neceflary,  than  merely  to  be  in  one's  fenfes,  free  from, 
the  influence  of  popular  madnefs  and  delu(ion» 


<^gg  « 
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OF  SOME  r:emarkable  customs. 


I 'Shall  obferve  three  remarkable  cuftoms  in  three  celebrated 
governments ;  and  Ihall  conclude  from  the  whole,  that  all 
general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  with  great 
referve ;  and  that  irregular  and  extraordinary  appearances  arc 
frequently  difcovered  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  phyfical 
•world.  The  former,  periiaps,  we  can  better  account  for, 
after  they  happen,  from  fprings  and  principles,  of  which  every 
one  has,  within  himfelf,  or  from  obvious  obfervation,  the 
ftrongeft  aflurance  and  convidion :  But  it  is  often  fully  as  im- 
poflible  for  human  prudence,  beforehand,  to  forefee,  and  fore- 
tel  them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  eiTential  to  every  fupreme  council  or 
affembly,  which  debates,  that  intire  liberty  of  Ipeech  ftiould 
be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all  motions  or  reafonings 
fhould  be  received,  which  can  any  way  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
point  under  deliberation.  One  would  conclude,  with  ftill 
.greater  aflurance,  that,  after  a  motion  was  made,  which  was 
voted  and  approved  by  tliat  aflembly  in  which  the  legiHative 
power  is  lodged,  the  member  who  made  the  motion  muft  for 
ever  be  exempted  from  farther  trial  or  inquiry.  But  no  poli* 
tical  maxim  can,  at  firft  fight,  appear  more  undifputable,  than 

that 
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that  he  muft,  at  leaft,  be  fecured  from  all  inferior  jurifdidion ; 

^nd  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  fame  fupreme  legiflative  aflembly, 

-  • 

in  their  fubfequent  meetings,  ciould  render  him  accountable  for 
thofe  motions  and  harangues  which  they  had  before  approved 
of.  But  thefe  axioms,  however  irrefragable  they  may  appear, 
have  all  failed  in  the  Athenian  government,  ftom  caufes  and 
principles  too,  which  appear  almoft  inevitable. 

By  the  yf «^^  wu^avofiuvy  or  tndidment  of  illegality y  (though 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commentators)  any 
man  was  tried  and  puniihed  by  any  common  court  of  judi- 
cature, for  any  law  which  had  pafTed  upon  his  motion,  in 
the  affembly  of  the  people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the  court 
unjuft,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public.  Thus  Demosthenes, 
findmg  that  (hip-money  was  levied  irregularly,  and  that  the 
poor  bore  the  lame  burden  as  the  rich  in  equipping  the  gallies, 
correded  this  inequality  by  a  very  ufeful  law,  which  propor- 
tioned the  expcnce  to  the  revenue  and  income  of  each  indivi-^ 
dual.  He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  affembly  j  he  proved  its 
advant^es*j  he  convinced  the  people^  the  only  legiflature  in 
Athens;  the  law  paffed,  and  was  carried  into  execution: 
And  yet  he  was  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for  that  law,  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  rich,  who  refented  the  alteration  he  had 
introduced  into  the  finances  f.  He  w?is  indeed  acquitted,  upon 
proving  anew  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  law. 

Ctesi  phon  moved  in  the  affembly  of  the  people,  that  par- 
ticular honours  fliould  be  conferred  on  Demojs^thenes,  as  oa 
a  citizen  affedionate  and  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth :  The 

*  Hisliarangueforitis  ftill  extant  1  mt^%  lo^ifM^MK* 
t  Pro  Ctisiphonti, 

people. 
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people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted  thofe  honours:  Yet 
was  Ctesiphon  tried  by  tl\e  y^^^rru^voiim.  It  was  aflerted, 
among  other  topics,  that  DfMOSTHENJRs  wjis  oot  a  good 
citizen,  nor  afFedionate  to  the  commonwealth :  And  the  ora^ 
tor  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  friend,  and  confequendy 
himfelf ;  which  he  executed  by  that  fublime  piece  of  eloquence 
that  has  ever  ftnce  been  the  admiration  of  mankim)* 

After  the  battle  of  Ch^ronea^  a  law  was  pafled  upoja  the 
piotion  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to  Haves,  and  inrolling 
them  in  the  troops  f.  On  account  of  this  law,  the  orator  was 
was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indidment  above  mentioned,  and 
defended  himfelf,  among  other  topics,  by  that  flxoke  celebrated 
by  Plutarch  and  Longinus.  It  nvas  not  /,  faid  he,  that 
gloved  for  this  law :  It  was  the  necejfities  of  war ;  //  was 
the  battle  of  ChjI;ronka».  The  orations  of  Djej^osthene& 
abound  with  many  inftances  of  trials  of  this  nature,  and, 
prove  clearly,  that  nothing  was.  moi^e  commonly  piadifed,. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  fuch  a  tumultuary  govern- 
ment, as  we  can  fcarce  form*  a  notion  of  in  the  prefent  age 
rf  the  world.  T^he  whole  coUe&ive  body  of  the  people  voted 
in  every  law,  without  any  limitation  of  property,  without 
any  diftinftion  of  rank,  without  controul  from  any  maglftracy 
or  fenate  %  i  and  confequently  without  regard  to  order,  juftice> 

t  F^uTARcaus  in  w'ia  dectm  ^raiorum*  Demosthenes  give5>  a  dilFerenc  ac* 
count  of  this  law.  Centra  Aristociton^  crat.  If»  He  fays,.  That-  its  purport  was,. 
4o  render  the  ar%^t  ttnrifMi,  or  to  seAore  the  privilege  of  beasing  offices  to  thoie 
who  had  t>eeQ  declared  iaeiipaBle,    P^aps  tb^ft  vme  both,  claafes  of  tha  fame  la^v. 

I  The  fenate  of  the  Bean  was^only  a.  ieis  nameious  mob,  chofen  b^  lot  from  amon^. 
the  people  $  and  their  authoo^  was  not  great- 
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or  prudence.  TTje  Athenians  foon  became  fenfible  of  the 
mifchiefs  attending  this  coafUtution :  But  being  averfe  to 
the  checking  themfelves  by  any  rule  or  rcftri£tion>  they  re- 
folvedf  at  leaft,  to  check  their  demagogues  or  counfellors,  by* 
the  fear  of  future  puniihment  and  inquiry.'  They  accordingly 
initituted  this  remarkable  law ;  a  law  efteemied  fo  eflential  to 
their  government,  that  -£schines  infifts  on  it  as  a  known 
truth,  that  were  it  abolifhed  or  negle<3;ed,  it  were  impoffible 
for  the  Democracy  to  fubfift  ♦. 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  confequence  to  liberty  from  the 
authority  of  -the  criminal  courts  ;  becatife  thefe  were  nothing 
but  very  numerous  juries,  chofen  by  lot  from  among  the 
people.  And  they  confidered  themfelves  julUy  as  in  a  ftate  of 
perpetual  pupillage ;  where  they  had  an  authority,  after  they 
came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  not  only  to  retraft  and  controul 
whatever  had  been  determined,  but  to  punifh  any  guardian 
for  meafures  which  they  had  embraced  by  his  perfuafion. 
The  fame  law  had  place  in  THEBEsf;  and  for  the  fame 
reafim. 


It  appears  to  have  been  an  ufual  pradlice  in  Athens,  on  . 
the  eftablifhment  of  any  law  efteemed  very  ufeful  or  popular, 
to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal.     Thus  the  dema- 
gogue, who  diverted  all  the  public  revenues  to  the  fupport  of 

*  lit  Ctesiphontem.     ^Hs  remarkable^  that  tjie  firft  ftep  after  the  diiTolution 
of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  the  Thirty,  was  to  annul  the  y^ofsi  *m9.^ai9^w 
as  we  learn  from  DEMOSTHBNB««aTa  Tijsao*.    The  orator  in  this  oration  gives  us  the 
words  of  the  law,  eftabliOiing  the  y^at/fn  va^mat^tn^  pag  297.  ex  ediu  Aldi.     And 
he  accounts  for  it»  from  the  fame  principles  we  here  reafon  vpon* 

t    PluT./«  V//tf  PfitOF* 
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fhows  and'fpeiSlacles,  made  it  criminal  fo  much  as  to  move  for  a- 
repeal  of  this  law*.  Thus  Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not 
only  to  recal  all  the  immunities  formerly  granted,  but  to  do-- 
prive  the  people  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  granting  any 
more  f.  Thus  all  bills  of  attainder  :j:  were  forbid,  or  lawS' 
that  affedled  one  Athenian,  without  extending  to  the  whole 
c:mmon wealth.  Thefe  abfurd  claufes,  by  which  the  legilla- 
ture  vainly  attempted  to  bind  itfelf  for  ever,  proceeded 
from  an  univerfal  fenfe  of  the  leyity  and  inconftancy  of  the 
people. 

^  II.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in  the 
German  empire,  is  confidered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  jj: 
as  an  abfurdity  in  politics :  'But  what  muft  we  fay  to.  two 
equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  fame  political  machine,  with- 
out any  mutual  check,  controul,  or  fubordination ;  and  yet 
preferve  the  greateft  harmony  and  concord?  To  eftablifh  two 
diftinca:  legiflatures,  each  of  which  poflefles  full  and  abfolute 
authority  within  itfelf,  and  ftands  in  no  need  of  the  other's 
affiftance,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  its  a<a:s ;  this  may  ap- 
pear, beforehand,  altogether  imprafticable,  as  long  as  men 
are  aduated  by  the  paffions  of  ambition,  emulation,  and  ava- 
rice, which  have  been  hitherto  their  chief  governing  prin- 
ciples. And  fhould  I  aflert,  that  the  ftate  I  have  in  my  eye 
was  xiivided  into  two  diflin<3:  fadUons,  each  of  which  predo- 
minated in  a  diftind  legiflature,  and  yet  produced  no  clafhing 

'^  Demost.  Olyntk.  I,  2.  f  DcMOST.  c9utra  Lbpt. 

X  Demo^t.  contra  Aristqcratzm. 
II  Eflaj^  on  the  fieedom  of  wit  and  humour,  part  j.  §  2. 
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in  thefe  independent  powers  ;  the  fuppofition  may  appear  al- 
moft  incredibk.  And  If,  to  augment  the  paradox,  I  Ihould 
affirm,  that  this  disjointed,  irregular  government,  was  the 
moft  adlive,  triumphant,  and  illuftrious  commonwealth, 
that  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  ftage  of  the  worlds  I  fhould 
certainly  be  told,  that  fuch  a  political  chimera  was  as  abfurd 
as  any  -vifion  of  the  poets.  But  there  is  no  need  for  fearch- 
ing  long,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing 
fuppofitions :  For  this  was  adually  the  cafe  with  the  Roman 
repubGc- 

The  legiflative  power  was  there  lodged  in  the  comitta  cen^ 
turiata  and  comitia  tributa.  In  the  former,  'tis  well  known, 
the  people  voted  according  to  their  cenfus ;  fo  that  when  tlie 
firft  clafs  was  unanimous,  though  it  contained  not,  perhaps* 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  commonwealth,  it  -determined  the 
whole;  and,  with  the  authority  of  tlie  fenate,  eftabliflied  a 
law.  In  the  latter,  every  vote  was  alike ;  and  as  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fenate  was  not  there  requilite,  the  lower  people 
entirely  prevailed^  and  gave  law  to  the  whole  ftate.  In  all 
party-divifions,  at  firft  between  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians, afterwards  between  the  nobles  and  the  people^  the 
intereft  of  the  Ariilocracy  was  predominant  in  tlie  firft  legifla- 
ture ;  that  of  the  Democracy  in  the  fecond :  The  one  could 
always .  deftroy  what  the  other  had  eftahliflied :  Nay,  the  one, 
by  a  fudden  and  unforefecn  motion,  might  take  the  ftart  of 
die  other,  and  totally  annihilate  its  rival,  by  a  vote,  which, 
from  the  nattire  of  the  conftitution,  had  die  full  authority  of 
a  law.  But  no  fuch  conteft  or  flruggle  is  obferved  in  the 
hiftory  of  Rome:    No  inftance  of  a  quarrel  between  thefe 

Vol.  L  H  h  h  two 
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two  legiflatures ;  though  many  between  the  parties  that  go-" 
verned  in  each.    Whence  arofe  this  concord,  which  may  feem 
fo  extraordinary  ? 

The  legiflature  eftablifhed*  at  Rome,  by  the  authority  of 
ServiusTullius,  was  the  comitia  centuriata^  which,  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  kings,    rendered  the  government,   for 
fome  time,  altogether  ariftocratical.     But  the  people,^  having 
numbers  and  force 'on  their  fide,  and  being  elated  with  fre- 
quent conquefts  and  viftories  in  their  foreign  wars,   always 
prevailed  when  pufhed  to  extremities,  and  firft  extorted  from 
the  fenate    the  magiftracy  of  the  tribunes,  and  then  the  le- 
giflative  power  of  the  comitia  tributa.    It  then  behoved  the 
nobles  to  be  more  careful  than  ever  not  to  provoke  the  people. 
For  befide  the  force  which  tl^e  latter  ivere  always  pofleffed  of, 
they  had  now  got  poffeflion  of  legal  authority,  and  could  in- 
ftantly  break  in  pieces  any  order  or  inftitution  which  diredtly 
oppofed   them.     By.  intrigue,    by   influence,    by  money,   by 
combination,    and  by  the  refpedt  paid  their   chara£ter,    the 
nobles  might  often  prevail,  and  diredt  the  whole  machine  of 
government:  But  had  they  openly  fet  their  comitia  centuriat  a, 
in  oppofition  to  the  tributay  they  had  fbon  loft  the  advantage 
of    that   inftitution,     together   with   their    confuls,    praetors,* 
ediles,  and  all  the  magiflxates  eledted  by  it.     But  the  comitia 
tributay    not  having  the  fame  reafon  for  refpeding  the  ccntu^ 
riata^  frequently  repealed  laws  favourable  to  the  Ariftocracy : 
they  limited  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protetfied  the  people 
from  oppreffion,  and  controlled  the  adions  of  the  Jfenate  and 
magiftracy.     The  centuriata  found   it   convenient  always  to 
fubmit;  and  though  equal  in  authority,  yet  being  inferior  ih- 
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power,  durft  never  diredly  give  any  flioct  to  the  other  le- 
giflature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws,  or  eftablifhing  laws, 
which,  it  forefaw,  would  foon  be  repealed  by  it. 

No  inflance  is  found  of  any  oppofition  or  ftruggle  between 
thefe  comitia;  except  one  flight  attempt  of  this  kind,  men- 
tionejd  by  Ap  pi  an  in  the  third  book  of  his  civil  wars.  MaI^k 
Anthony,  refolving  to  deprive  Decimus  BiiuTUs  of  the 
government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  railed  in  the  Forum^  and 
called  one  of  the  comitiay^  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of 
the  other,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  fenate.  But  affairs 
were  then  fallen  into  fuch  confulion,  and  the  Roman  con- 
Ititution  was  fo  near  its  final  diffolution, .  that  no  inference 
c^n  be  drawn  from  fiich  an  expedient.  This  contefl:,  befides, 
was  founded  more  on  form  than  party.  It  was  the  fenate 
who  ordered  the  comitia  tributa^  that  they  might  obftrudt 
the  meeting  of  the  centuriatay  which,  by  the  conftitution, 
or  at  leaft  forms  of  the  government,  could  alone  difpofe  of 
provinces. 


Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  centuriata^  though 
banifhed  by  the  tributa^  that  is,  by  a  pkbifcitum.  But  his 
banilhment,  we  may  obferve,  never  was  confidered  as  a  legal 
deed,  arifing  from  the  free  choice  and  inclination  of  the 
people.  It  was  always  afcribed  to  the  violence  alone  of 
Clod  I  us,  and  to  the  diforders  introduced  by  him  into  the 
government. 

in.  The  third  cu&.ov£i  which  we  propofed  to  obferve,  re- 
gards England  ;  and  though  it  be  not  fo -important  as  thofe 
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which  wc  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome,  it  is  no 
lefs  lingular  and  remarkable.  *li8  a  maxim  in  politics, 
which  we  readily  admit  as  undifputed  and  univerfal,  That  a 
power,  however  great,  when  granted  by  law  to  an  eminent 
magiftrate,  is  not  fo  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  authority, 
however  inconfiderable,  which  he  acquires  fix)m. violence  and 
ufurpation.  For,  befides  that  the  law  always  limits  every 
power  which  it  befiows,  the  very  receiving  it  as  a  concdfion 
eftablifhes  the  authority  whence  it  is  derived,  and  preferves  the 
harmony  of  the  conflitution.  By  the  fame  right  that  one  pre-^ 
rogative  is  aflluned  without  law,  another  may  alfo  be  claimed, 
amd  another,  with  ftill  greater  facility;  while  the.firft  ufur- 
pations  both  ferve  as  precedents  to  the  following,  and  give 
force  to  maintain  them.  Hence  the  heroifm  of  Hampden, 
who  fuftained  the  whole  violence  of  royal  profecution,  rather 
than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty  Ihillings  not  impofed  by  parliament  j 
hence  the  care  of  all  English  patriots  to  guard  againft  the 
lirft  encroachments  of  the  crowa ;  and  hence  alone  th*  exift- 
cnce,  at  this  day,  of  English  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  one  occafion,  where  the  parliament  has 
departed  from  this  maxim ;  and  that  is,  in  the  pr effing  of 
fetimen.  The  exercife  of  an  illegal  power  is  here  tacitly  per- 
mitted in  the  crown ;  and  though  it  has  frequently  been  under 
deliberation,  how  that  power  might  be  rendered  legal,  and 
granted  under  proper  reftridious  to  the  fovereign,  no  fafe  ex*- 
pedient  could  ever  be  propofed  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  danger 
to  liberty  always  appeared  greater  from  law  than  itom  ufur- 
pation.  While  this  power  is  exercifed  to  no  other  end  than 
to  man  the  navy,  oien  willingly  fubmit  to  it,  from  a  fenUe 
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of  itS'uieandneceflity;  and  the  failors,  who  are  alone  afFe&ed 
by  it,  find  no  body  to  fupport  them)  in  claiming  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  law  grants,  without  diftinftion,  to 
all  English  fubjeds.  But  were  this  power,  on.  any  occa-^ 
fion,  made  an  inftrument  of  fadion  or  miniilerial  tyranny, 
the  oppofite  faftion,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country, 
would  immediately  take  ,the  alarm,  and  fupport  the  injured 
party;  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  would.be  aflerted;  juries, 
would  be  implacable ;  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  a£ting  both 
againft  law.  and  equity,  would  meet  with  the  fevereft  ven- 
geance,. On  the  other  hand,  were  the  parliament  to  grant: 
fuch  an  authority,  they  would  probably  fall  into  one  ofthefe 
two  inconveniencies :  They  would  either  beftow  it  under  fo 
many  reftriftions  as  would  make  it  lofe  its  effe&s,  by  cramping, 
the  authority  of  the  crown ;  or  they  would  render  it  fo  larg^ 
and  comprehenfive,  as  might  give  occafion  to  great  abufes,. 
for  which  we  could,  in  that  cafe,  have  no  remedy.  The  very 
illegality  of  the  power,  at  prefent,  prevents*  its  abufes,,  by 
affording  fo  eafy  a  remedy  againft  them. 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reafoning,  to  exclude  all  poffibility 
of  contriving  a  regifter  for  feamen,  which  might  v  man  the 
navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  only  obferve, 
that  no  fatisfaftory  fcheme  of  that  nature  has  yet  been  pro- 
pofed.     Rather  than  adopt  any  projeA  hitherto  invented,  we 

continue  a  pradice  feemingly  the  moft  abfurd  and  unaccount- 
able.  Authority,  in  times  of  full  internal  peace  and  con- 
cord, is  armed  againft  law.  A  continued  and  open  ufurpation 
dF  the  crown  is  permitted,  amidft  the  greateft  jealoufy  and 
watchfulnefs  in  the  people  j  nay,  proceeding  from  thofe  very 

principles ; 
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principles :  Liberty,  in  a  country  of  the  higheft  liberty,  is  left 
intirely  to  its  own  defence,  without  any  countenance  or  pro- 
teftion  :  The  wild  ftate  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one  of  the 
moft  tivilized  focieties  of  mankind :  And  great  violences  and 
diforders  among  the  people,  the  moft  humane  and  the  beft 
natured,  are  committed  with  impunity ;  while  the  one  party 
pleads  obedience  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  the  other  the  fane- 
tion  of  fundamental  laws« 
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OF   THE   POPULOUSNESS   OF   ANTIENT 

NATIONS*. 


TH  E  R  E  is  very  litde  ground,  rither  'from  reafoh  or 
experience,  to  conclude  the  univerfe  eternal  or  incor* 
ruptible^  The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter^  the 
violent  revolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agitated^  the 
changes  remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as 
tradition  of  aji  univeiial  deluge ;  all  thefe  prove  ftrongly  the 
mortality  of  this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  paflage, '  by  cor- 
ruption or  diffolution,  from  one  ftate  or  order  to  another.  It 
muft,  therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which  it 
contains,  have  its  infancy,    youth,  nianhood,   and  did  age; 

'  *  An  ingenious  writer  has  honoured  this  difcourie  with  an  anfwer,  full  of  polite- 
ncfsy  erudidon,  and  good  ienfe.  So  learned  a  refutation  would  have  made  the  au- 
thor fufpe^  that  his  reafonihgs  were  entirely  overthrown,  had  he  not  ufed  the  pre- 
caution, from  the  beginning,  to  keep  himfelf  on  the  fceptical  fide ;  and  having  taken 
this  advantage  of  the  ground,  he  was  enabled,  though  with  much  inferior  forces,  to 
preferve  himfelf  from  a  total  d^eat*  That  Reverend  gentleman  will  always  find, 
where  his  antagoniil  is  fo  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  force  him.  Varro, 
in  fuch  actuation,  could  defend  himfelf  againft  Hannibal,  Pharnaces  againft 
C^SAF,  The  author,  however,  very  willingly  acknowlcgcs,  that  his  antagonift 
has  dece^ed  many  raiflakes  both  in  his  authorities  and  reafonings  ;  and  it  was  owing 
entirely  to-that  gentleman's  indulgence;  that  many  more  errors  were  not  remarked. 
In  this  edition,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  his  learned  animadvef£ons,  and  the 
]pMy  hsLs.  been  rendered  leis  imperfeS  than  fennerly. 

and 
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and  'tis  probable,  that  in  all  thefe  variations,  man,  equally 
with  every  dnimal  and  vegetable,  will  partake*  In  die  flou- 
rifliing  age  of  the  world,  it»may  be  expelled,  that  the  ^luman 
fpecies  fhould  poflefs  greater  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body, 
more  profperous  health,  higher  fpirits,  longer  life,  and  a 
ftronger  inclination  and  power  of  generation.  But  If  the 
general  fyftem  of  things,  and  hiunan  fociety  of  courfe,  have 
any  fuch  gradual  revolutions,  tliey  are  too  flow  to  be  difcernible 
in  that  fliort  period  which  is  comprehended  by  hiftory  and  tra- 
dition. Stature  and  force  of  body,  length  of  life,  even  cou- 
rage and  extent  of  genius,  feem  hitherto  to  have  been,  natu- 
rally in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the  fame.  The  arts  and  fciences, 
indeed,  have  ilourifhed  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed  in 
another  :  But  we  may  obferve,  that  at  the  time  when  they  rofe 
to  greateft  perfcftion  among  one  people,  they  were  perhaps 
totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  though 
they  univerfally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in  a  fucceeding  ge- 
neration  they  again  revived,  and  diffufed  themfelves  over  the 
world.  As  far,  therefore,  as  obfervation  reaches,  there  is  no 
univerfal  di£Ference  difcernible  in  the  human  fpecies;  and 
though  it  were  allowed,  that  the  univerfe,  like  an  animal  body, 
had  a  natural  progrefs  from  infancy  to  old  age  ^  y^t  as  it  mufl: 
ftill  be  uncertain  whether,  at  prefent,  it  be  advancing  to  its 
point  of  perfedion,  or  declining  from  it^  we  cannot  thence 
prefuppofe  .aay  decay  in  human  nature  f^  To  prove,  there- 
in Columella  fays,  lib.  3.  cap.  S.  that -in  JBgypt  and  Africa  the  bearing  of 
twins  was  ftequent,  and  even  cnftomary ;  gimim  pmrim  fimiUans^  ac  famjiiimiis 
funt.  If  this  was  true,  there  is  a  ph]rfical  di£B»tnce  both  in  cointries  and  %%i^.  For 
travellers  make  no  ftich  remarks  of  thefe  countries  at  prefent*  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  apt  to  fappofe  the  northern  nations  more  fertile.  As  thofe  two  coanlries  Were 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Tjtis  difficult,  though  not  altogether  abfurd,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  fuch  a  man  as  Colvm  b  ll a  might  be  miftaken  with  reg^  to  them. 

fore, 
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fore,  or  account  for  the  greater  populoufnefs  of  antiquitf,  by 
the  imaguiarf  youth  or  vigqtar  of  the  worlds  will  fcarce  be  ad- 
mitted by  scny  juft  reafoncr.  Thefe  g^nerai  pbyjical  caufes 
ought  entirely  to  Be  estcluded  from  that  queflion. 

There  are  indeed  fome  more  particular  phyjical  caufes  of 
great  importance.  Difeafes  are  mentioned  in- antiquity,  which 
are  almoft  imknown  to  modem  medicine;  and  new  difeafe$ 
have  arifen  and  propagated  themfelves,  of  which,  there  are 
no  trades  in  antient  hiftoryl  And  in  this  particular  we  may 
obferve,  upon  comparifon,  that  the  difadvantage  is  very  much 
on  the  fide  of  the  moderns.  Not  to  mention  fome  others 
of  lefs  importance ;  the  fmaU-pox  conunits  fuch  ravages,  as^ 
would  almoft  alone  account  for  the  great  fuperiority  afcribed 
to  antient  times*.  The  tenth  or  the  twelfth  part  of  mankind, 
deftroyed  every  generation,  ihould  make  a  vaft  difference,  it 
may  be  thought,  in  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  when 
joined  to  venereal  diftempers,  a  new  plague  diffi^d  every 
where,  this  difeafe  is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its  conftant  ope- 
ration, to  the  three  great  fcourges  of  mankind,  war,  peftilence^ 
and  famine.  Were  it  certain,  therefore,  that  antient  times, 
were  more  populous  than  the  prefent,  and  could  rio  moral  caufes 
be  afligned for  fo  great  a  change;  thefe  phyfical  caufes  alone, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be  fufficient  to  give  us  fatis- 
fadion  on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  aatiquity  was  fo  much  more  populous 
as  is  pretended?  The  extravagancies  of  Vossius,  with  re- 
gard to  this  fubje6:,  are  well  known.  But  an  author  of  much 
greater  genius  and  difcernment  hag  ventured  to  affirm,  that, 
according  to  the  beft  computations  which  thefe  fubjeds  will 
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adtnit  of,  there  are  not  now^  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
fiftieth  part  of  mankind,  which  exifted  in  the  time  of  Julius 
CiESAR  ♦.  It  may  eafily  be  obferved,  that  the  comparifons,  in 
this  cafe,  mnft  be  very  imperfeft,  even  though  we  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  fcene  of  antient  hiftory;  Europe,  and  the 
nations  about  the  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  exadly 
the  numbers  of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even  city,  at 
prefent :  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  thoie  of  antient 
cities  and  ftates,  where  hiftorians  have  left  us  fuch  impelled: 
traces  ?  For  my  part,  the  matter  appears  to  me  fo  uncertain, 
that,  as  I  intend  to  throw  together  fome  refledions  on  that 
head,  I  fhall  intermingle  the  inquiry  concerning  caufes  with 
that  concerning^(f?/ ;  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted^  where 
.  the  fads  can  be  afcertained  with  any  tolerable  affurance.  We 
fhall,  ^ry?,  confider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  fituation  of  fodety  in  both  periods,  that  anti- 
quity muft  have  been  more  populous ;  fecondly^  whether  in 
reality  it  was  fo.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  conclufion 
is  not  fo  certain  as  is  pretended,  in  favour  of  antiquity,  'tis  all 
i  afpire  ta 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  queftion  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  populouihefs  of  ages  or  kingdoms  implies 
yery  important  confequences,  and  commonly  determines  con- 
cerning the  preference  of  their  whole  police,  their  manners, 
and  the  conftitution  of  their  government.  For  as  there  is  in 
all  men,  both  male  and  female/  a  defire  and  power  of  genera- 
tion, more  adive  than  is  ever  univerfally  exerted,  the  reftraints 
which  they  lie  under,  muft  proceed  from  fome  difficulties  in 

^  Leitra  Pbrsanis.    S^tMo  VFJ^it  di  Loix^  liv.  23.  cap  17,  18,  19. 

their 
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their  fituation,  which  it  belongs  to  a  wife  legiflature  carefully 
to  obfcrve  and  remove.  Almoft  every  man  who  thinks  he 
can  maintain  a  family  will  have  one ;  and  the  human  fpecies, 
at  this  rate  of  propagation,  would  more  than  double  every 
generation.  How  faft  do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony 
or  new  fettlement ;  where  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  provide  for  a 
family ;  and  where  men  are  nowife  ftraitened  or  confined,  as 
in  long  eftablilhed  governments  ?  Hiftory  tells  us  frequently 
of  plagues,  which  have  fwept  away  the  third  or  fourth  part 
of  a  people  :  Yet  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  deftru£tion  was 
not  perceived ;  and  the  focietyhad  again  acquired  their  former 
number.  The  lands  which  were  cultivated,  the  houfes  built, 
the  commodities  raifed,  the  riches  acquired,  enabled  the  people 
who  efcaped,  immediately  to  marry,  and  to  rear  families, 
which  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  who  had  perilhed  f.  And 
for  a  like  reafon,  every  wife,  juft,  and  mild  government,  by 
rendering  the  condition  of  its  fubjedls  eafy  and  fecure,  will 
always  abound  moil  ia  people,  as  well  as  in  commodities  and 
riches.  A  country,  indeed,  whofe  climate  and  foil  are  fitted 
for  vines,  will  naturally  be,  more  populous  than  one  which  pro^* 
duces  only  corn,  and  that  more  populous  than  one  which  is  only 
fitted  for  pafturage.  But  if  every  thing  elfe  be  equal,  it  feems 
natural  to  exped,  that  where-ever  there  are  moft  happinefs  and 
virtue,  and  the  wifeft  inftitutions,  there  will  alfo  be  moft  people. 

The  queftion,  therefore,  concerning  the  populoufiiefs  of  au- 
tient  and  modem  times,  being  allowed  of  great  importance. 


t  This  too  18  a  good  feafim  why  the  finall-pox  does  not  depopulate  countries  (o 
much  as  may  at  firft  fight  be  imagined.  Where  there  is  room  for  more  people^  they 
will  always  arife,  even  without  the  afliftance  of  naturalization  bills*  Tis  remarked 
by  DouGbronimo  dbUstariz,  that  the  provinces  of  Spaik  which  fend  moftpeo* 
pie  to  the  Indies,  are  moft  populous ;  which  proceeds  from  their  fuperior  riches. 

11  2  It 
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it  will  be  requifite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to  foaac  determiiuu* 
tion,  to  compare  both  the  domeftic  and  political  fituadon  df 
thefe  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  fad«  by  their 
moral  caufes ;  which  is  Xhtjirji  view  in  which  we  propofed  to 
confider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  dom^ic  oeconomy  of  the 
antients  and  that  of  the  moderns  confifts  in  die  pradice  of 
flavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  former,  and  which  has  been 
aboliflied  for  fome  centuries  throughout  the  gre^tfft  pju-t  of 
Europe.    Some  paifionate  admirers  of  the  antients,  and  zea* 
lous  partizans  of  civil  liberty,  (for  thefe  fentiments,   as  they 
are  both  of  them,  in  the  main,  extremely  juft,  are  found  to  be 
almoft  infeparable)  cannot  forbear  regretting  the  lofs  of  this 
inftitution  j  and  whilft  they  brand  all  fubmiffion  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  fingle  perfon  with  the  harih  denomination  of 
flavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind to  real  flavery  and  fubjedion.     But  to  one  who  confiders 
coolly  on  the  fubjeft,  it  will  appear,  that  human  nature,  in 
general,  really  enjoys  more  liberty  at  prefent,  in  the  moft  ar- 
bitrary governments  of  Europe,  than  it  ever  did  during  the 
moft  fJo^ri{hing  period  of  antient  tinies.     As  much  as  fub- 
miflion  to  a- petty  prince,  whofe  dominions  extend  not  beyond 
a  fmgle  city,  is  more  grievous  than  pbedieace  to  a  great  mo- 
narch ;  fo  much  is  domeftic  flavery  more  cruel  and  oppreflive 
than  any  civil  fubjedion  whatfaever.     The  more  the  mafter  is 
removed  from  us  in  place  and  rani?,  the  greater  libcity  we 
enjoy ;  the  lefs  are  our  adions   infpedted  and  controled ;  and 
the  fainter  that  cruel  comparifon  becomes  between  our  own 
fubjedlion,  and  the  freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  another. 
The  remains  that  are  found  of  flavery,  ia  the  American 
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GolomeSf  and  amo«g  fome  ilujtoivEAN  natioas,  would  oeYeat 
furely  create  a  defire  of  rendering  it  »Qre  univerfal.     The 
little   humanity  commonly   obferved   in  perfons  accuftomedt 
from  their  infancy,  to  exercife  fo  great  authority  over  their 
fellow-creatures^  and  to  trample  upon  human  nature,   were 
fufficient  alone  to  difguft  us  with  that  autlhority.     Nor  can  a  ». 
more  probable  reafon  be  given  for  the  fevere,  I  might  fay,  , 
barbarous,  manners  of  antient  time?,  than  the  praCkice  of  do-  r 
mcftic  Slavery ;  by  which  every  man  of  rank  was  rendered  a  * 
petty  tyrant,  and  educated  amidft  the  flattery,  fubmilfion,  and  1 
low  debafen>ent  of  his  flavcs* 

According  to  the  antient  pradlice,  all  checks  -  were  on  thd  : 
infbior,  to  reftrain  him  to  the  duty  of  fubmiflion ;  none  on  i 
the  fuperior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal  dirties  of  gentle- 
nefs  and  humanity.  In  modem  times,  a  bad  fcrvant  finds  not  t 
eafily  a  good  maftcr,  nor  a  bad  mafter  A.  good  fcrvant ;  and  the 
checks  arc.  mutual,  fuitablc  to  die  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  ^ 
of  reafon  and  equity. 

•  The  cuftom  o£  expofing  old,  ufelefs,  or  4iek  flavM  in  anr 
ifland  of  the  Tybee,  there  to  ftarve,  feems  to  have  been  pretty  - 
common  in  Rome  ;  and  whoever  recovered,  after  having  been  - 
fo  expofed,  had  his  liberty  given  him,  by  an  edift  of  the  em* 
peror  Claudius;  where  it  was  likcwife  forbid  to  kill  any 
iTave  merely  for  old  age  or  (icknefs  *.  But  fiippofing  that  this 
edi£t  was  ftridlly  obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domeltic  treatment 
of  flaves,  or  render  their  lives  much  more  comfortable?  We 
may  imagine  what  others  would  praflife,  when  it  was 
the  profeffed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  fell  his  fuper- 
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annuated  flaves  far  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he 
'eftcemed  an  ufelefs  burthen  f. 

m 

The  ergq/lulay  or  dungeons,  where  flaves  in  chains  were 
forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy.  Colu- 
mella J  advifes,  that  they  be  always  built  under  ground ;  and 
recommends  ||  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful  overfeer,  to  call  over 
every  day  the  names  of  thefe  flaves,  like  the  mufl:ering  of  a 
regiment  or  fliip's  company,  in  order  to  know  prefently  when 
any  of  them  had  deferted.  A  proof  of  the  frequency  of  thefe 
ergajlula^  and  of  the  great  number  of  fljives  ufually  confined  in 
them, 

A  chained  flave  for  a  porter  was  ufual  in  Rome,  as  appears 
from  Ovid4»  and  other  authors  §..  Had  oot  thefe  people 
ihaken  oflF  all  fenfe  of  compaffion  towards  that  unhappy  part 
of  their  fpecies,  would  they  have  prefented  all  their  friends, 
at  the  firft  entrance,  with  fuch  an  image  of  the  feverity  of  the 
mafter,  and  mifery  of  the  flave  ? 

.  Nothing  fo  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  caufes,  as  ta 
call  for  the  evidence  of  flaves ;  which  was  always  extorted  by 
the  moft  exquifite  torments.  Demosthenes  lays*,  that 
where  it  was  poflible  to  produce,  for  the  fame  fad,  either  free- 
men or  flaves  as  witneflfes,  the  judges  alwiys  preferred  the 
torturing  of  flaves,  as  a  more  certain  and  infallible  evidence  f. 

t  Plut.  in  vita  Catokis. 

t  Lib.  I.  cap.  6.  ||  Id.  lib.  if.  cap.  k       '4-  Amor.  lib.  i.  eleg.  6. 

S  Sv£TON.  Je  clarh  rhetor.  So  alfo  the  antient  poet*  Janiurh  lintimre  imfeiiminta 
audio* 

♦  In  Onileram  orat,  i.       . 

t  Thefamepraflace  was  common  in  Rome;  but  Cicero  feems  not  to  think  this 
evidence  fo  certain  as  the  teHimony  of  free-citizens.    Pro  Calio. 

8  Senega 
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Seneca  draws  a  pidure  of  that  diforderly  luxury,  which 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts  every 
ftated  hour  of  every  office  in  life.  Among  other  circumftancee) 
fuch  as  difpladng  the  meals  and  tinies  of  bathing,  he  mentions, 
that  regularly  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  the  neighbours 
of  one  who  indulges  this  falfe  refinement,  hear  the  noife  of 
whips  and  lafhes;  2^nd,  upon  enquiry,  find  that  he  is  then 
taking  an  account  of  the  condu£k  of  his  fervants,  arid  giving 
them  due  correction  and  difcipline.  This  is  not  remarked  as 
an  inftance  l>f  cruelty,  but  only  of  diibrder,  which,  even  in 
actions  the  moft  ufual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours 
that  an  eftabliihed  cuftom  had  afligoed  them  %. 

t  >  * 

But  our  prefcnt  bufinefs  is  only  to  confider  the  influence  of 
flavery  on  the  populoufiiefs  of  a  ftate.  *Tis  pretended,  that,  in 
this  particular,  the  antient  praClice  had  infinitely;  the  sCdvan- 
tage,  and  was  the  chief  caufe  of  that  extreme  populoufiicrs 
which  is  fuppofed  in  thofe  times.  At  prefent,  all  mailers  dif-« 
courage  the  marrying  of  their  male  fervants,  and  admit  not  by 
any  means  the  marriage  of  the  female,  who  are  then  fuppofed  alto* 

X  Eptfi.  I  a2.  The  inhoman  (ports  exhibited  at  Rome,  may  joftly  be  confidered  too 
as  an  effe^  of  the  people's  contempt  for  flaves,  and  was  alfo  a  great  caufe  of  the  ge- 
neral inhOmanity  of  their  princes  and  rulers.  Who  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  am- 
phicheatrical  entertainments  without  horrof  ?  Or  who  is  furprized,  that  the  eiliperort 
fhpald  treat  that  people  in  the  (ame  way  the  people  treated  their  inferiors  ?  One's  hu- 
manity,  on  that  occafion,  is  apt  to  renew  the  barbarous  wi(h  of  Caligula,  that  the 
people  had  but  one  neck.     A  man  could  almof(  be  pleafed,  by  a  fingle  blow,  to  put 

an  end  to  fuch  a  race  of  monfters.  You  may  thank  God,  fays  the  author  above  cited, 
(tpift*  7J  addrelfing  himfelf  to  the  Roman  people,  that  yoa  hayeamafter,  ('viz.  the 
mild  and  the  merciful  Nero)  who  is  incapable  of  learning  cmelty  from  your  example. 
This  was  fpoke  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign :  Bnt  he  fitted  them  very  well  after* 
wards ;  and  no  doubt  was  confiderably  improved  by  the  fight  of  the  barbaroos  obfete, 
to  which  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  accuftomed*  •    « 

gether 
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prettier  incapacitated  &fr  their  feirice^  But  where  die  proper- 
ty of  tbefervants  is  lodged  in  the  mailer,  their  manidge  and 
Ibrtiiity  £orm,  his  rlchesr  and*  bring  him  a  fuccefiioiL  of  flares, 
t^at  fupply  the  place  of  tfao^e  whom  age  and .  infirmity  have 
difabled.  He  encoura^esy  therefbrev  their  propagation  as  modi 
as  that  of  his  catde ;  reara  the  young  with  the  fame  care ;  and 
educates  them  to  ibme  a^rt  or  callings  which  may  render  them 
more  ufeftil  or  yaluafele  to  him.  The  opulent  are,  by  this 
polky,  interefted  in  the  being  at  leaft^  though  not  the  well*^bei|ig 
^of  the  poor  ;  amd  enikh  tbemfidves^  by  encreafing  the  number 
.  aiul  indoAry  of  thofe  who  are  ixjkijeQstd  to  thoou  Each  mani 
:  being  a  fovereign  iv^  hM  own  family,  has^  tise  fame  intereft  with 
regard  to  it,  as  the  prince  with  regard  to  the  ftate ;  and  has^not, 
like  the  prince,  any  oppofite  motive  of  ambition  or  vain-glOTy» 
which  nmy  lead  him  to  depopidate  hi&  little  fovereignty.  All 
of  it  is,  at  all  timeey  imder  his  eye;  an4  he  has  leifure  to  ia-^ 
fyeSk  the  moftnumite  detail  of  the  marriage  and  education  of 
fais^fubjeafrt* 


•* 


Such  are  the  coa^^qti^sces  of  domeftie  flaviery,  according  to 
the  firft  afpe£t  and  appearance  of  things :  But  if  we  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  fubjeOf,  we  fhall  perhaps  find  reafoli  to  retraft 
our  hafly  determinations.  The  comparifon  is  fhoddng  be- 
tween the  management  of  human  creatures  and  that  of  cattle ; 
but  being  extremely  juft,  when  applied  to  the  prefent  fubjcd, 

f  We  may  here  obferve^  tliat  if  domcftic  flavery  really  increafed  populoofiieis,  it 
Mvmld  be  an- exception  to  the  general  rale»  that  the  happineft  of  any  fociecy  and  its 
popnkmibefrare  ncceCa^  attcodastt.  A  mafter«  from  hamoor  or  intereft^  may  maka 
hirflfiws.veiy  ittkhappy^  and  yet  lafie' careful  fiaoffr^  intereft,  to  lAcseafe  their  nomber* 
Thtir  imaiaaa^ia  not  a  jnattet  of  choice  widithem,  no  more  than  any  other  aA^ 
their  Pr. 

it 
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it  may  be  ptx>per  to  trace  the  confequences  of  it  At  tKe  capital^ 
near  all  great  dties,  in  all  populous,  rich,  induftrious  provincest 
few  cattle  are  bred.  Provifions,  lodging,  attendance,  labour,  are 
there  dear  j  and  men  find  better  their  account  in  buying  the  cattle, 
after  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  from  the  remoter  and  cheaper 
countries.  Thefe  are  confequently  the  only  breeding  countries 
for  cattle ;  and  by^  a  parity  of  reafon^  for  men  too,  when  the 
latter  are  put  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  former.  To  rear  a 
child  in  London  till  he  could  be  ferviceable,  would  coft  much: 
dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of  the  fame  age  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland  }  where  he  had  been  raifed  in  a  cottage,,  covered 
with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  or  potatoes.  Thofe  who  had: 
flaves,  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  populous  countries, 
would  difcourage  the  pregnancy  of  the  females,  and  either 
prevent  or  deftroy  the  birth.  The  hiunan  fpecies  would  puifh 
in  thofe  places  where  it  ought  to  increafe  the  fafteft ;  and  a 
perpetual  recruit  be  made  from  all  the  poorer  and  more  delart 
provinces.  Such  a  continued  drain  would  tend  mightiiy  to  de- 
popvdate  the  flate,  and  render  great  cities  ten  time^  more  de^ 
firudive  than  with  us  i  where  every  man  is^  mafter  of  himfelf,: 
and  pt>vid€S  for  his  children  from  the  powerftd  inftind  of 
nature^  not  the  calculations  of  fordid  interefU  If  London^. 
at  prefent,  without  increaiiAg,.  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from  the 
country,  of  5000  people,  as  it  commonly  computed  j  what 
muft  it  require,  if  the  greateft  part  of  the  tradelmen  and  com- 
mon people  were  flaves,  and  were  hindr«d  from  breeding  by 
their  avaricious  mailers  ? 


All  antient  ajifhors  teU  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetual  fluic 

of  flaves  to  Ita  l y  from  the  remoter  provinces,,  particularly 

Vol.  I.  K  k  k  Syria,. 


S'YRiA,  CiLiciA*,  CAPPAEK>cfA>  and  the  Lefler  Astiv 
TttRACJE,  and  -/Egypt:  Yet  the  number  of  people  did  not 
increde  in  Italy  ;  and  writers  complain  of  the  contimiaL* 
decay  of  indnftry^  and  agriculture  f*  Where  then  h  that  ex-^ 
treme  fertility  of  the  Roman  flaves,  which  is  commonjty-  fup^ 
pofed  ?  So  fer  from  multiplying,  they  could  not»  it  feems,  fe^ 
much  as  keep  up  the  ftock,  without  immenfe  recruits.  And 
tho'  great  numbers  were  continually  manumitted,  and  convert-* 
ed  into  Roman  citizens,  the  -  numbers  even  of  thefq  did  not 
increafe  J,  till  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  communicated  to 
foreign  provinces. . 

i 

The  term  for  a  flave  born  and  bred  in  the  famUy,.  was 
^enna  |I  j  and  thefe  flaves  feem  to  have  been  intitled  by  cuftom 

"   ^  Ten  thoufand  flaves  in  a  day  have  been  often  fold  for  the  dfe  of  the  Romans,  at" 

r 

tJDvlv s-iii  CiLfcM.     Strabo,,  lib.' 14. 

t  QoLv fti^LtA,  Ufa.  I.  ff^mm.  «tc^.  2*  et  ;«.  VAUfto,  Uk«  3.  cap.  1.  Ift>R^x« 
lib.  2.  od.  15.  Tacit,  tfmro/.  lib.  3.  cap.  54*    Sueton.  in  .vitu  Axia,  q^.  42^ 
;l*LiN.  lib.  18.  cap.  13. 

II  As/iT^i  ms  theiumt  of  thegtavj^  an4  <tvl^of  ^he  fpfdfs,  liihktmt^y  y^prn 
relative,  this  forms  a  ftrong  prefiiniptioiiy  that  the  latW  weroby  &r  the  leaA  numerous. 
•Tis  an  lihiVerM  oBfervadon  which' wc  may  form  upon  language,  that  where  two 
related  paru  of  awhole  beai^  any  ppeportiott  to^eeehother,  in  mmibcrs,  raiik  or  con* 
£deratioQ,  theie  areal^ay^  correbitste  ter]»$  i«fvnted»  lobidi  «i6«rer  to  both  ^tptits^ 
and  exprefs  their  mutual  relation.  l£  they  be^  no  proportiottto  each  other 9  the  teni| 
IS  only  Invented  for  the  lefs,  and  marks  its  difHn^on  Grom  the  whole.  Thus  mam 
and  <u§man^  majfer  zsAfir<vant^  father  2Si^fQn^  prince  and  /uhje^^  firamger  and  citixht^ 
are  correlative  terms.  But  the  words,  /earning  carfintir^  fimhb,  taiUr^  Ac.  have  no 
correfpondent  terms,  which  exprefs  tliofe  who  arc  no  feaman^  no  carpenter,  fcfr, 
Langu^es  differ  very  much  with  regar^.ta  the j)articular  woi)4«  where  this  diftioftion 
obtains  s  and  may  thence  a&cd. very  firong  inferences,  concerning  the  manners  9nd 
Oiltams  of  di^rent  nadoni.    The  miKtaiy  gofcrnacnt  of  die  Rom  a  w  emperors  had 

exalted 
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3  privileges  aad  indulgeftces  bcycmd  others:;  a  fuificientreaf- 
Jn  why  the  mafl:ars  would  nx>t  befond  of  rearing  many  of  that 
ind  *•  Whoerer  is  acquainted  with  the  -maxims  of  i)ur  jdant- 
acknowledge ithe juftneia jof  thisobfervatibn f. 


Atti  cus  is  much  praifed  by  his  hiftorian  for  the  care  which 
he  took  in  recruiting,  his  family  from  the  flaves  born  in  it  J ; 
"^May  we  fiot  thence  infer,  that  that  pradice  was  not  thea  very 
common  ? ' 

The  names  of  flaves  in  the  G^eek  comedies,  SyruSjMystjs, 

Geta,  Thrax,.Davu«,  Lydus,  Phryx,  ^i:»  aflPordapre- 

.fcmp^on,  that  at  Athens,  at  leaft,  moft  of  the  flaves  were 

.imported  from^  fowign   nations*     The  Atjhbhians,   j%s 

exalted  the  foldkry  fo  high,  that  they  balanced  all  the  other  orders  of  the  ftate :  Hence 
'  mibs  zndpaganui  became^  relative  terms  ;  a  thing,  till  then,  unknown  to  ancient,  and 
ftill  fo  to  modern  langoag^.  Modem  fgpctiiition  .has  exiltdd  the  clergy,  fo  high, 
that  they  overbalance  the  whole  ftate :  Ifcnce  cUrgj  and  /aitj  are  terms  oppofed  in  all 
modem  laagnages;  and  in  theie  alone.  Andfitinthfiianiepcincipltslinier,  that  ifthe 
nmaber  of  flaves  bought  by  the^oAi  a.ns  from' foreign  countries,  had  not  extremely 
exceeded  thofe  bred  at  hon^,  nretMa  woaM  have  had  a. correlative,  which  would  have 
exprefTed  the  former  ipedes  of  flaves.  But  thefe,  it  would  feem,  compofed  the  main 
bodyr  /6f  lh&  ancient -Haves,  and  the  iatter  weiv  but  a  lew  exceptions.  • 

'  *  Fima  is  ufed  \^y  the  Roman  writers  as  a woMeqaiva}ent  toJiMtra,  on  accoant  of 
die  petulance  and  impudence  of  thofe  flaves.  Mart.  lib.  i .  ep.  42.  Ho  a  a  cb  aUb 
mentions  the  vem^r  frocaas  i  and  Pbtronivs,  cap.  24.  vemula  urhanitas.  Sensca, 
4l$pr9miJi  cap.  I.  vsmuhrmm  Ueentia.  ' 

f  '  lis  computed  in  the  A^  est  Indies,  that  a  flock  of  flaves  grow  worfetfive  ptr  attt. 
every  year, .  unlefs  new  flaves  be  bought  to  recruit  them.  They  are  not  able  to  keep 
up  their  number,  even  in  thofe  warm  countries,  whei^  cloaths  and  pi'oviiions'  are  fb 
cifily  got.  How  much  mofc.  muft.this  happen  in  En aop ran  countries,  ^d  in  or 
near  great  cities. 

X  Cork.  Nepos  in  vitaArTi^i.  We  mayfemark,  that  Atticus's  eftate  lay 
chiefly  in  Epirus,  which  being  a  remote,  defolate  place,  would  render  it  profitable 
for  him  to  rear  flaves  there. 

K  kk«  Stkabo, 
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Strabo  t»  g^ve  to  their  flavce,  cither  the  names  of  the  na- 
tions whence  they  were  bought,  as  Lydus,  Syr  us;  or  Uie 
names  of  that  were  moft  common  among  thofe  nations,  as 
Manes  or  Midas  toil  Phrygian,  Tibias  toaPAPHLA^ 

CONIAN^ 

Demosthenes,  after  having  mentioned  a  law  which  for- 
bid any  man  to  ftrike  the  Have  of  another,  praifes  the  huma- 
nity of  this  law ;  and  adds  that  if  the  barbarians  from  whom 
(laves  were  bought  had  information  that  their  countrymen 
met  with  fuch  gentle  treatment,  they  would  entertain  a  great 
efteem  for  the  Athenians  J.  Iso crates  4.  too  infinuates, 
that  the  flaves  of  the  Greeks  were  generally  or  very  com- 
monly barbariansi  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  ||  plainly  fup- 
pofes,  that  a  flave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The  ancient  comic 
writers  reprefented  the  flaves  as  fpeaking  a  barbarous  Ian- 
•  guage  §•    This  was  an  imitation  of  nature* 

'Tis  well  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  nonage,  had 
been  defrauded  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  tutors,  and  that  after- 
wards he  recovered,  by  a  profecution  at  law,  the  value  of  his 
patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  occafion,  (till  remain,  and 
contain  a  very  exad  detail  of  the  whole  fubftance  left  by  his 
father  ♦,  in  money,  merchandife,  houfes,  and  flaves,  together 
with  the  value  of  each  particular.  Among  the.refl;  were  52 
flaves,  handicraftfmen,  v/z.  32  fword-cuders,  and  30  cabinet 
makers  f  j  all  males ;  not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children  or 

t  lib.  7*  I  In  the Midiam, p.  221.  ex  edit.  Aldi,  4  Paneg^rr, 

n  lib.  7*  ctp.  ic.  fab.  fin. 

i  Ari8tofh«  Eqaites,  1.  17,  The  andent  fcholiaft  itQurb  on  tiib  paflage  |^«^p»^^ 

*  In  Amph9hm  orfit»  i, 

t  «5^Mwwoi,  makers  of  thofe  bcd«  which  the  antienu  Ikj  upon  at  meals. 

I  family. 
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family,  which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  had  it  been 
a  common  cuftdm  at  Athens  to  breed  from  the  flaves :  And  t  c 
value  of  the  whole  muft  have  depended  very  much  on  that  cir- 
cumflance.  No  female  flaves  are  even  fo  much  as  mentioned, 
except  fome  houfe-maids,  who  belonged  to  his  mother.  This 
argument  has  great  force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  decifive. 

Confider  this  paflage  of  Plutarch  Jf  fpeaking  of  the 
Elder  Cato.  "  He  had  a  great  number  of  flaves,  whom  he 
**  took  care  to  buy  at  the  fales  of  prifoners  of  war ;  and  he 
•*  chofe  them  young,  that  they  might  eafily  be  accuftomed  to 
^^  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  inflxuded  in  any  bufinela 
^^  or  labour,  as  men  teach  any  thing  to  youns;  dogs  or  horfes. 
"  And  efteeming  love  the  chief  fource  of  all  diforders>  he 

**  allowed  the  male  flaves  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female 
**  in  his  family,  upon  paying  a  certain  fum  for  this^  privilege : 
"  But  he  ftridly  forbad  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family.**  Are 
there  any  fymptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care  which  is  fup- 
pofed  in  the  antients,  of  the  marriage  and  propagation  pf  their 
flaves  ?  If  that  was  a  common  practice,  founded  on  general 
interefl:,  it  would  furely  have  been  embraced  by  Cato,  who 
wlEis  a  great  oeconomiil,  and  lived  in  times  when  the  andent  fru--> 
gaUty  and  fimpUcity  of  manners  were  ftiU  in  credit  and  re- 
putation. 

It  is  exprefsly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  law, 
that  fcarce  any  ever  purchafe  flaves  with  a  view'  of  breed- 
ing from  them*. 

Our 

}  In  viuCATONit. 

*  *'  Non  temere  andllas  ejas  rel  oiafii  comparAntur  nt  pariant.'*  T)iitft.  lib.  %. 
dt.  3*  ir  hmtL  fitit^  bn  27,    The  following  texts  are  to  the  fame  parpoTe.    **  Spado- 

"  nejn 
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Our  lackeys  and  houfe-malds,  I  own,  do  not  fervc  nrac^  to  > 
multiply  their  fp^cies:    But  the  antients,   befides  thofe  vrbo^ 
attended  on  their  perfon,  had  all  their  labour  performed  by 
ilaves,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  in  their  family  j  and  Tome 
great  toen  poflefled  to  the  number  of  10,000.     If  there  be 
any  fufpicion,  therefore,  that  this  inftituUon  was  unfavourable 
to  propagation,  (and  the  fame  reafon,  at  leaft  in  part,  holds^- 
'with  regard  to  antient  flaves  as  well  as  modern  fervants)  how 
deftru(3ive  muft  flavery  have  proved  ? 

Hiftpry  mentions  a  Roman  nd)lenian,  who  had  400  flaves 
tinder  the  fame  roof  with  hiin :   And  baring  been  -affaffinated 
at  home 'by  the  furious  .revenge  of  6net)f  them,  tiie  lafw  vras^ 
executed  vnth  rigdur,  and  all  vsrithout  exception  >¥ere  put  to :_, 
death  f.     Many  other  Roman  noblemen  had  faniiliiss  equally, 
or  niore  numerous ;  and  I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that 

^'  Bern  morbofnin  nbn  eile,  neqae  vltlofuniy  verius  milii  videtur;  fed  fantnn  efle, 
**  iicuti  illum  qui  unum  tefticntom  habet,  qui  etiam  generare  poteft/'  ^fgifl-  lib. 
2.  tit.  I.  Ji  ^diHth  idia^^  /fx6.  §.  2/  "  Sin  antem quis  ita  i|»ado  fit,  lit  tarn necef- 
**  faiia  pars  corpoiis  penitas  abfit,  morbofus  eft.''  //.  lex  7.  His  impotence,  it  feems, 
was  only  regacded  ib  ^  as  his  health  or  life  nMght  be  afie£led  by  it.  In  other 
refpe^s,  he  was  fall  as  valuable.  The  (kme  reafoning  is  employed  with  regard  to  fe* 
male  flaves.  *'  Qaaeritur  ^e  ea  muQere  qtfas  femper  mortttos  parit,  an  ntorboik  fit  ? 
*^  et  ait  Sabinus,  fi  vulvae  vitio  hoc  contingit,  morbofaxn  efi!e."  //.  ^  14*  It  has 
even  been  doubted,  whether  a  woman  pregnant  was  morbid  or  vitiated ;  and  it  is  de- 
termined, that  file  is  found,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  her  o£fsprfng,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  die  natotal  part  or  office  of  women  to  bear  children.  "  Si  mulier  preg- 
'^  nans  venerit,  inter  omnes  convenit  fanam  earn  efie.  Maximum  enim  ac  pr^cipuum 
*'  munus  foeminarum  accipere  ac  tueri  conceptnm.  Puerperam  quoque  ianam  efie ;  fi 
"  >  modo  nihil  extrin(ecus  accedit,  quod  corpus  ejus  in  aiiquam  valetodifaem  im^itteret, 
*^  De  fterili  Coelius  diftinguere  Trebatium  dicit»  ut  fi  natura  fierilis  fit,  fana  fit ; 
"  fi  vitio  corporis,  contra."  Id, 
t  Tacit,  am,  lib.  14.  cap.  43* 

this 
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^8  would  fcarcc  be  praflicable^  were  we  to  fuppofe  all  tl^c 
flaves  married,  and  the  females  to  be  breeders  *. 

So  early  as^  the  poet  Hesiod  f,  married  flaves,  whether  male  ^ 
or  fejpaale,  were  efteemed  very  inconvenient.   How  much  more, 
where  families  had  increafed  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  as  in 
Rp  M  E»  and  where  fimplicity  of  manners  was  banifhed  from 
^11  ranks  of  people  ?  , 

Xenophon  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives  diredions 
for  the  management  of  a  farm,  recommends  a  ftri£l:  care  and 
attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  female  flaves  at  a  diflance 
from  each  other.  He  feems  not  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  ever 
Baiarrie^*  The  only  fls^vee^  a^ong-  th^  Greeks  that  app?a^  to 
have  continued  their  .own  breed,  ver?  the  Helotes,  wh^ 
had  ho^fes  apart,  and  were  mpre  thp  fl*ve§  of  the  public  than 
oS  individuals  |. 

The  fdme  author  §tells  us,  that  NrciAs's  overfeet,  by 
agreement  witi>  his  maflier,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  an  obolus 
a  day  for  each  flave ;  befides'  maintaining  them,  and  kecpixig 
up  the  number.  Had  the  antient  flaves  been  all  breeders,  this 
laft  4^f?4p3g4ian«e  of  tjie  cQi^traiJ;  ^ifl4  bA?n  fuperfluous. , 

The  antients  talk  fo  frequently  of  a  fixed,  ftated  portion  6£ 
provifions  afSgned  to  each  flave  [j ,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to 

* 

*  The  flaves  in  tlie  great  houfes,  had  little  rooms  afTigned  them,  called  c^//<r. 
Whence  the  name  of  cell  was  transferred  to  the  monks  room  in  a  convent.    See  far- 
tl^ <u;i  this headv  Just,  Lipsius»  Saturn,  i.  cap.  14.    Thefe  form  ftrpng  prefump-^ 
tions  againil  the  marriage  and  propagation  of  the  family  flaves. 

+  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  2.  1.  24.  aHb  1.  220. 

X  Strabo>  lib.  8.         '  §  De  ratione  redituum. 

g  See  Catc  de  re  raftica»  cap.  56.    Donatus  in  Phonnkm,  1  i.p*   Sen  boas 
«pift%  80| 

7  conclude 
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conclude,  that  flaves  lived  almoft  all  fingle,  and  received  that 
portion  as  a  kind  of  board-wages* 

The  pradice,  indeed,  of  marrying  the  flaves  feems  not  ta 
have  been  very  commoni  even  among  the  country-labourers, 
where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expeded.  Cato  *,  enume« 
rating  the  flaves  requifite  to  labour  a  vineyard  of  a  hundred 
acres,  makes  them  to  amount  to  15 ;  the  over&er  and  his  wife^ 
villicus  and  villicay  and  13  male  flaves ;  for  an  olive  planta-^ 
tion  of  240  acres,  the  overfeer  and  his  wife,  and  11  male 
flaves ;  and  fo  in  proportion  to  a  greater  or  lefs  plantation  or 
vineyard* 

Va&ro  t,  citing  this  paflage  of  Cato*  allows  his  comptK 
tation  to  be  juft  in  every  refped^  except  the  laft.  For  as  it  is 
requifite>  &ys  he*  to  have  an  overfeer  and  his  wife,  whether 
the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  great  or  finally  this  muft  alter  the 
cxa^efs  of  the  proportion  Had  C!ato's  computadoa  been? 
ierroDeous  in  any  other  re^peft>  it  had  certaiidy  been  correded 
by  VARRQ9  who  iii^ms  fond  of  difcovering  fo  triiml  aa 
inaccwacy. 

The  fame  author  {^  as  welt  as  Colurtelj. a  §»  recommends 
it  as  reqmfit;e  to  give  a  wife  ta  the  overfeer^  in  order  to  attach 
^him  the  moie  flrongly  to  his  mafler's  iervice-  This  was  tfaere-^ 
fore  a  peculiar  indulgence  granted  to  a  flavCf  ia  whom  fo  great 
a  confidence  was  repofed«. 

In  the  famue  pliace  Varrto  m^itions  it  as  an  ufefttt  precaution^ 
fiot  to*  bu7  too  many^  flaves  front  the  fame  oations,^  left  they* 

*  Dej«  raft;  cap..  10^  li*.  f  lib*  u  cap.  iS*. 

I  Lib.  u  <9(.  ip  I  Lib*,  k  cap.  iS.. 

bcggt 
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beget  fa<3ion8  and  feditions  in  the  fiunily:  A  prefumption 
that  in  Italy  the  greateft  part,  even  of  the  country  labour- 
ing flaves,  (for  he  fpeaks  of  no  other)  were  bought  from  the 
remoter  provinces.  All  the  world  knows^  that  the  family- 
flaves  in  Rome,  who  were  inftruments  of  fhew  and  luxury, 
were  commonly  imported  from  the  eaft.  Hoc  profecercy  fays 
Pliny,  fpeakingof  the  jealous  care  of  mailers,  mancipiorum 
Ifgionesj  et  in  domo  turba- externa  acfervorum  quoque  caufa  no^ 
menclator  adhibendus  *• 

# 

It  is  indeed  recommended  by  V a  r  r  o  f ,  to  propagate  young 
{hepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For  as  grafing 
farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap  places,  and  each 
ihepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart,  his  marriage  and  increafe 
were  not  liable  to  the  fame  inconveniencies  as  in  dearer  places^ 
and  where  many  fervants  lived  in  a  family ;  which  vras  uni- 
verfally  the  cafe  in  fuch  of  the  Rom^an  farms  as  produced  vdnc 
or  corn.  If  we  confider  this  exception  with  regard  to  the 
(hepherds,  and  weigh  the  reafons  of  it,  it  will  ferve  for  a 
ftrong  confirmation  of  all  our  foregoing  fufpicions  :j:. 

Columella  |j,  I  own,  advifes  the  mafter  to  give  a  reward, 
and  even  liberty  to  a  female  (live,  that  had  reared  him  above 

tjiree  children :  A  proof,  that  fometimes  the  antients  propa- 
gated from  their  flaves  j  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied. 
Were  it  otherwife,  the  pradice  of  flavery^  being  fo  commQQ 
in  antiquity,  muft  have  been  deftrui^tive  to  a  degree  which  no 

*  Lib.  33*  cap.  i.     So  likewiieTACiTvs,  atmal,  lib.  14.  cap.  44. 
f  Lib,  2.  cap.  10. 

X  Paftoris  dari  eft  hie  filioty  ille  bubalcL    Ju  v  b  n.  fat»  11.  1 5 1» 
(    Lib.  I.  cap.  8. 

Vol.  I,  L 1 1  expedient 
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expedient  could  repair.  All  I  pretend  to  .infer  from  thefe 
reafonings,  is,  that  flavery  is  in  general  difadvantageous  both  ta 
the  happinefs  and  populoufnefs  of  mankind,  and  that  its  place 
is  much  better  fupplied  by  the  pradice  of  hired  fervants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  fome  writers  call  them,  the  (editions  of 
the  Gracch  I,  were  occafioned  by  their  obferving  the  increafe 
of  flaves  all  over  Italy>  and  the  diminution  of  free  citizens^ 
Appian  *  afcribes  this  increafe  to  the  propagation  of  the 
flaves;  Plutarch  fto  the  purchafmg  of  barbarians,  wha 
were  chained  and  imprifoned,  iSap^apuca  ^ea-ficaTnifia  :(;•  *Tis  to. 
be  prefumed  that  both  caufes  concurred. 

SiciJly,  fays  Floiius||,  wm  foil  of  ergc^ula^  and  was^ 
cultivated  by  labourers  in  chains*  EuNUS  and  Athenio 
excited  the  fervile  war,  by  breaking  up  thefe  monftrous  prifons^ 
and  giving  liberty  to  60,000  flaves.  The  younger  Pompev 
augmented  hia  army  in  Spain  by  the  fame  expedient  §.  If 
the    country-labourers,t    throughout    the    Roman    cmpire> 

•  Dc  beLciv.  lib.  i. 

t  In  vita  Tib.  &C.  Grmjchiv 

X  To  the  fame  porpofe  is  that  pafiage  of  die  ekTer  Ssnbc a».  ex c(Hitrover£a  5.  lib*. 
5»    ^  Arata  qoondam  populis  rura,  fingulotum  ergadulorum  fiint:   latiu(q[tte  nunc 
villici>.  qaam  olim.  rages^  impefant*    At  nunc  eadem,''    fays  PLUfr,  ''  vinfH  pedes^ 
4isnBaitae)nHU»isjt,  infcriptlvalttts  exercenc.'*    lib.  i8.  cap.  3,    So  aUb- Martial* 
'^  £t  fonet  ianumera  compede  Thufcus  ager."    lib..f«.  eg.  a^.. 
And  LucAN.  **•  Turn  longos  jungere  fines 

Agroruniy.  et  quondam  dtoo  falcata  Camillf,. 
Vomere  et  antiqua  Curiorum  pafTa  ligones, 
Longa  fub  ignotis  extendere  rura  colonis.        lib*  i .. 

Vin£to  fbiTore  coluntur 
Hefperiae  fcgetcs.—  lib.  7. 

|.Lib.  3..  cap.  1.9.  \  Id. lib.  4.  cap.  8. 

were 
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were  fo  generally  in  this  fituation,  and  if  it  was  difficult  or  im- 
poffible  to  find  feparate  lodgings  for  the  families  of  the  city- 
iervants,  how  unfavourable  tojpropagation,  as  well  as  to  hu- 
manity, mull  the  inftitution  of  domeftic  flavery  be  efteemed  ? 

Constantinople,  at  prefent,  requires  the  famerecruits 
of  flaves  from  all  the  provinces,  which  Ro  m  e  did  of  old ; 
and  thefe  provinces  are  of  confequence  far  from  being  populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Monf.  Mail  let,  fends  continual 
colonies  of  black  flaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  and  receives  annually  an  equal  return  of  white :  The 
one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  the  other  from 
MiNGREHA,  CiRCASsiA,  and  Tartar Y. 

Our  modem  convents  are,  uo  doubt,  very  foad  inftitutions : 
But  thcr^  is  rcafon  to  fufpedk,  that  antiently  every  great  fa^ 
mily  in  Italv,  and  probably  in  other  parts  x£  the  world* 
was  a  fpecics  of  convent.  A«kd  tSwugh  we  have  reafba  to  <le- 
teft  all  ihafe  popifh  inftitutioins,  a;s  nurferies  of  th^  moft  abject 
fiiperftition,  bwthenfome  to  the  pubH<;,  ,aijd  opprejQSve  to  Uae 
poor  fMifonerst  male  as  weH  its  fenwie  j  yet  may  it  bie  quicftion- 
cd  whedier  they  he  fo  dellru<Slive  to  the  pofnudoufiiiefe  of  a  ftate 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were  the  kttd  which  belongs  to  a 
convent,  bfiftowed  on  a  nofckman,  h^  would  fpend  its  revenue 
on  dogs,  horfes,  grooms,  footmen,  cooks,  ^^ni  houfe-maids .; 
and  his  family  would  not  furniih  many  more  citizens  than 
the  convent. 

The  common  reafon  why  parents  thruft  their  daughters  into 
nunneries,  is,  that  they  may  not  be  over-burthened  with  too 
numerous  a  family;  but  the  antients  had  a  method  almoft  as 

L  1 1  ^  innocent, 
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innocent,  and  more  effectual  to  that  purpofe,  viz.  the  expofing 
their  children  in  the  earlieft  infancy.  This  practice  was  very- 
common  ;  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  of  thofe  times 
with  the  horror  it  deferves,  or  fcarce  *  even  with  difapproba* 
tion.  Pi-UTARCH,  thehumane,  good-natured  Plutarch  f, 
i  recommends  it  as  a  virtue  in  Attalus,  king  of  Feroamus^ 
that  he  murdered,  or,  if  you  will,  expofed  all  his  own  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  fon  of  his  brother, 
EuMENES;  iignalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude  and  af- 
iedtion  to  Eumenes,  who  had  left  him  his  heir  preferable  to 
that  fon.  It  was  Solon,  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  feiges  of 
Greece,  who  gave  parenta  permiiEon  by  law  to  kill  their 
children  J.  > 

Shall  we  then  allow  thefe  two  circumilances  to  compenfate 
each  other,  viz.  monafHc  vows  and  the  expofing  of  children^ 
and  to  be  unfavoiurable,  in  equal  degrees,  to  the  propagation^ 
of  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the  advantage  is  here  on  the  fide  of 
antiquity.  Perhaps,  by  an  odd  connection  of  caufes,  the  bar*-^ 
barous  pradice  of  the  antients  might  rather  render  thofe  times 
more  populous.  By  Removing  the  terrors  of  too  numerous 
a  family  it  would  engage  many  people  in  marriage  j  and  fiicb 
is  the  force  of  natural  afFedtion,  that  very  few,  in  comparifoa 
would  have  refolution  enough  to  carry  into  execution  their 
former  intentions. 

China,  the  only  country  where  this  cruel  praflkice  of  ex- 
poling  children  prevails  at  prefent,  is  the  moft  populous  coun- 

•  Ta  c  I  Tu  s  blames  it.     De  morib^  Gtrm. 

t  De  fratemo  amore.    Sbnbca  alfo  approves  of  the  expofing  of  fickly,  infina 
cluldfen*    Deira»  lib.,  k  cap.  i^., 

%  Sext«  Emp,  lib.  3«  cap..  2^«  * 
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try  we  know ;  and  every  man  is  married  before  he  is  twenty* 
Such  early  marriages  could  fcaxce  be  general,  had  not  men  the 
profpe^  of  fo  eafy  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  their  children,. 
I  own,  that  Plutarch  *  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  very  univerfal 
maxim  of  the  poor  to  expofe  their  children ;  and  as  the  rich 
were  then  averfe  to  misirriage,  on  account  of  the  courtfhip 
they  met  with  from  thofe  who  expeded  legacies  from  them> 
the  public  muft  have  been  in  a  bad  fituation  between  them  -f*. 

Of  all  fciences  there  is  none,  where  firft  appearances  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hofpitals  for  foundlings  feem 
favourable  to  the  increafe  of  numbers  j  and,  perhaps,  may  be 
fb,  when  kept  under  proper  reftridions.  But  when  they  open 
the  door  to  every  one,  without  diflindHon,  they  have  probably 
a  contrary  efFe(^,  and  are  pernicious  to  the  ftate.  '  TTis  com* 
puted,  that  every  ninth  child  born  at  Paris,  is  fent  to  the 
hofpital;  though  it  feems  certain,  according  to  the  commonr 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  that  'tis  not  a  hundredth  part  whc^e 
parents  are  altogether  incapacitated  to  rear  and  educate  them« 
The  infinite  difference,   for  )iealth,    induftry,    and  morals^ 

*  De  amore  prolis. 

f  The  pradice  of  leaving  gt«at  funs  of  money  to  friends,  though  one  had  neac 
fdadons,  was  common  in  Grbbcb  as  well  as  Rome  ;  as  we  may  gather  from-Lu* 
CI  AN.  This  prance  prevails  much  leis  in  modem  times;  and  Ben*  Johnson** 
VoLPONE  is  therefore  almoft  entirely  extraAed  from  antient  authors,  and  foits  better, 
the  manners  of  thofe  times. 

It  may  juftly  be  thought,  that  the  Uberty  <tf  divorces  in  Rome  was  another .£iA> 
couragement  to  marriage.  Such  a  prafUce  prevents  not  quarrels  from  bumoury  but 
rather  increafes  them  ;  and  occaiions  alfo  thofe  from  inurtft^  which  are  much  mord 
dangerous  and  deftruMve.  See  farther  on  this  head»  E^ys  morale  political,  and 
literary.  Part  L  Eflay  XIX.  Perhaps  too  the  unnatural  lu^  of  the  antiemu  ought  ta 
be  taken  into  confideradon,  as  of  ibme  moment* 

Jbetwtctt 
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between  an  education  in  an  bodfpital  and  that  in  a  private  fcH 
mily,  ihould  induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance  into  an 
hofpital  too  eafy  and  engaging.  To  kill  one^s  own  child  is 
fliocking  to  nature,  and  muft  therefore  be  pretty  unufual ;  but 
to  turn  over  the  care  of  him  upon  others  is  very  tempting  to 
the  natural  indolence  of  mankind. 

Having  confidered  the  domeftic  life  and  manners  of  the  an- 
tients,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  moderns ;  where,  in  the  main, 
we  feem  rather  fuperior,  fo  far  as  the  prefent  queftion  is  con- 
cerned ;  we  fliall  now  examine  the  political  cuftoms  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh  their  influence  in  retarding 
or  forwarding  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  increafe  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather  till  its 
^11  eftablifiiment,  almoft  aQ  the  nations  which  are  the  fcene  of 
antient  biftory,  ^ere  divided  into  fmall  territories  or  petty 
commonwealths,  where  of  courfe  a  great  equality  of  fortune 
prevailed,  and  the  centre  of  the  government  was  always  very 
9eax  its  fcooitiers. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  but  alfo  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Afrjc,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  Lefler  Asia.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
no  inftitution  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
mankind.  For  though  a  man  of  an  overgrown  fortune,  not 
being  iable  to  confume  more  than  another,  muft  fhare  it  with 
thofe  who  ferve  and  attend  him ;  yet  their  poflefEon  being 
precarious,  they  have  not  the  fame  encouragement  to  marriage, 
as  if  each  had  a  fxnaU  fortune,  fecure  and  independent.  Enor- 
mous cities  are,  befides,  deftru^ve  to  fociety,  beget  vice  and 

diforder 
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diforder  of  all  kinds,  ftarvc  the  remoter  provinces,  and  CTCa 
ftarve  themfelvcs,  by  the  prices  to  which  they  raife  all  pro- 
vifions.  Where  each  man  had  his  little  houfe  and  field  to  him-^ 
felf,  and  each  county  had  its  capital,  free  and  independent ; 
what  a  happy  fituation  of  mankind !  How  favourable  to  irt^ 
duftxy  and  agriculture ;  to  marriage  and  propagation !  The 
prolific  virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  a£t  in  its  full  extent,  with^ 
out  that  reftraint  which  poverty  and  ncceflity  impofes  on  it, 
would  double  the  number  every  generation :  And  nothing, 
fiirely  can  give  it  more  liberty,  than  fuch  finall  commonwealths^, 
and  fuch  an  equality  of  fortune  among  the  citizens.  All  {mail 
ftates  naturally  produce  equality  of  fortune,  becaufe  they  afford 
no  opportunities  of  great  increafe ;  but  fmall  commonwealths  ^ 
much  more,  by  that  divifion  of  power  ^nd  authority  which  is 
effential  to  them^ 

When  Xe  NOP  HON  *  returned  after  die  famous  expedition 
with  CyruSj  he  hired  himfelf  and  6000  of  tfcti  Greeks  inta 
the  ferviee  of  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thrace  ;  and  the 
articles  of  his  agreement  were,  that  each  foldier  fhould  receive 
a  daric  a  month,  each  captain  two  daricsj  and  he  himfelf,  as 
general^  four :  A  regulation  of  pay  which  would'  not  a  little 
furprife  our  modern  officers* 

Demosthenes  and  -^schinrs,  wkh  eight  more,  were 
fent  ambalTadora  to  Phi  lip  of  Macbdon,  and  their  appoint-* 
ments  for  above  four  months  were  a  thou{a.nd  drachmasyYrhich 
is  lefs  than  a  drachma  a  day  for  each  ambaffador  f  •  But  a. 
drachma  a  day,  nay  fometimes  two  if,. was  the  pay  of  a  commoa 
foot-foldier. 


•  Di  ixf,  Cyr.  lib.  7. 

f  DsMosT.  defalfa  Ug^   He  calU  it  a  confidermble  fnm. 


X  Thucid.  lib.  3.. 

.  A  cen? 
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A  centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  double  pay  to  a  pri- 
vate man,  in  Polybius^s  time*>  and  we  accordingly  find  the 
gratuities  after  a  triumph  regulated  by  that  proportion  f.  But 
Mark  Anthony  and  the  triumvirate  gave  the  centurions 
five  times  the  reward  of  the  other  J.  So  much  had  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  commonwealth  increafed  the  inequality  among 
the  citizens  §» 

'  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  modern 
times,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  equality  of  for- 
tune, is  not  near  fo  favourable,  either  to  the  propagation  or 
happinefs  of  mankind.  Europe  is  {hared  out  moftly  into 
great  monarchies ;  and  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  divided  into 
fmall  territories,  are  commonly  governed  by  abfolute  piincesj 
who  ruin  their  people  by  a  mimickry  of  the  greater  monarchs, 
in  the  fplendor  of  their  court  and  number  of  their  forces, 
SwissERi^AHO  i^lone  and  Holland  refemMe  the  antient  re- 
publics; ^nd  though  the  fcurmer  is  far  from  pofleffing  any 
advaijtage  either  of  foil,  climate^  or  commerce,  yet  the  num-^ 
bers  of  people,  with  which  it  abounds,  notwithftanding  their 
i»lifting  themfelves  into  every  fervice  in  Europe,  prove  fuf« 
ficiently  the- advantages  of  their  politiod  inftitutions. 

The  antient  republics  derived  their,  chief  or  only  fecurity 
from  the  numbers  of  their  citizens.  The  Track inians 
haying  loft  great  oumbers  of  thdir  people,  the  remainder,  in-* 

•  Lib.  6.  cap,  37, 

t  Tit.  Li  V.  lib.  41.  cap.  7.  13,     H  alibi  paj/$m. 

X  Afpian,  Di  Bell.  dv.  lib.  4.  • 

5  Casar  gave  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  of  the  common  foldiers»  Z># 
bello  Gallico^  lib.  8.  In  the  Rhooian  cartel,  mentioned  afterwards,  no  diftinaion  in 
^e  ranibm  wais  n^e  on  account  of  ranks  in  the  army* 
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ftead  ofinriching  themfelves  by  the  inheritance  of  their  fellow- 
citizeAS,  applied  to  Sparta,  their  metropolis,  for  a  new 
ftock  of  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  immediately  colle<Sked 
ten  thoufaflid  men ;  aqiong  whom  the  old  citizens  divided  the 
lands  of  which  the  former  proprietors  had  periflied  *. 

After  TiMOLEON  had  banifhed  Dionysius  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  had  fettled  the  aflFairsof  Sicily,  finding  the  cities 
of  Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  extremely  depopulated 
by  tyranny,  war,  and  fadion,  he  invited  over  from  Greece 
fome  new  inhabitants  to  repeople  them  f  •  Immediately  forty 
thoufand  men  (Plutarch  ij;  fays  fixty  thoufand)  offered  them- 
felves ;  and  he  diftribuied  fq  many  lots  of  land  among  them, 
to  the  great  fatisfadHoii  of  the  antient  inhabitants  :  A  proof  at 
once  of  the  mpcims  of  antient  policj^,  which  affeded  popu- 
loufnefe  more  than  riches ;  and  of  the  good  efFeds  of  thefe 
maxims,  in  the  extreihe  •  populoufiiefs  of  that  finall  country, ' 
Greece,  which  could  at  onte  fupply  fo  latge  a  colony.  The 
cafe  was  not  much  diflPerent  with  the  Romans  in  early  times. 
He  is  a  pernicious  citizen,  faid  M.  Cur  i us,  who  cannot  be  con- 
tented with  feven  acres  §.  Such  ideas  of  equality  could  not 
fail  of  producing  great  numbers  of  people. 

•  DfoD.  Sic.  lib.  12.  Thucyd.  lib.  3. 

t  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  16.  J  In  'vi/aTmot. 

%  Plin.  lib.  18.  cap.  3.  The  fame  author,  in  cap.  6.  fays,  Verumjue  futentlhut 
iatifundia ptrdiden  Italia m  ;  jam  lero  it  frovircias.  Sex  c'om}  ferri^eni  Africa /o/l 
fidtbant^  cum  tnterfedt  ios'H^Kopriticeps,  Jn  this  view,  the  barbarous  butchery  com- 
mitted by  the  firft  Roman  emperors,  was  not,  p^haps,  fo  deftrodive  to  the  public 
as  we  may  imagine.  Thefe  never  ceafed  till  they  had  extinguifiied  all  the  illuftrious 
families,  which  had  enjoyed  the  plunder  of  the  world,  during  tlie  latter  ar^cs  of  i\\Q 
repablic.  The  new. nobles  who  ro(b  in  their  place,  were  icfs  fplcndi'd,  as  wc  learn  from 
Tacit,  j/^i;.  lib,  3.  cap.  55.  , 

Vol.  L  M  m  m  ,       We 
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We  muft  now  confider  what  difadvantages  the  antients  lajr 
under  with  regard  to  populoufnefs,  and  what  checks  they  re- 
ceived from  their  political  maxims  and  inftitutions.  There 
are  commonly  compenfations  in  every  human  condition ;  and 
though  thefe  compenfations  be  not  always  peirfe^y  equals  yet 

they  ferve,  at  leaft,  to  reftrain  the  prevailing  principle.  To 
compare  them  and  eftimate  their  influence,  is  indeed  very  dif^ 
ficult,  even  wl^ere  they  take  place  in  the  fame  age,  an(l  in 
neighbouring  countries :  But  where  feveral  ages  have  inter- 
vened, and  only  fcattered  lights  are  afforded  us  by  anti^nt  au- 
thors ;  what  can  we  do  but  amufe  ourfelves  by  talking,  pro 
and  con^  on  an  interefting  fubjed,  and  thereby  correding  all 
hafty  and  violent  determinations  ? 

Firjt^  We  may  oWerve,  that  the  antient  republics  were  al- 
moft  in  perpetual  vrar ;  a  natural  effed:  of  their  martial  fpirit» 
their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emulatum,  and  that  hatred 
which  generally  prevails  among  nations  that  live  in  a  clofe 
neighbourhood.^  Now,  war  in  a  fitnall  ftate  is  much  more  de- 
fbudive  than  in  a  great  one ;  both  becaufe  all  the  iohabitants^ 
in  the  former  cafe,  mull  ferve  ia  the  armies.;  and  becaufe 

the  ftate  is  all  frontier,  and  all  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy* 

The  maxims  of  antient  war  were  much  more  deftrudive 
than  thofe  of  modern ;  chiefly  by  the  diflxibution  of  plunder, 
in  which  the  foldiers  were  indulged.  The  private  men  in  our 
armies  are  fuch  a  low  fet  of  people,  that  we  find  any  abundance 
beyond  their  fimple  pay,  breeds  confufion  and  diforder,  and  a 
total  diffolution  of  dilcipline.  The  very  wretchednefe  and 
meannefs  of  thofe  who  fill  the  modern  armies,  render  them  lefs 

deftmdive 
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deftruflive  to  the  countries  which  they  invade ;  One  inflance, 
among  many,  of  the  deceitfiilnefs  of  firft  appearances  in  ail 
political  reafonings  *. 

Antient  battles  were  much  more  bloody  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  antients  drew  up 
their  men  16  or  20,  fometimes  50  men  deep,  which  made  a 
narrow  front ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  field,  in  which 
both  armies  might  be  marfhalled,  and  might  engage  with  each 
other. .  Even  where  any  body  of  the  troops  was  kept  oflF  by 
hedges,  hillocks,  woods,  or  hollow  ways,  the  battle  was  not 
fo  foon  decided  between  the  contending  parties,  but  that  the 
others  had  time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  oppofed  them, 
and  take  part  in  the  engagement.  And  as  the  whole  armies 
were  thiis  engaged,  and  each  man  clofely  buckled  to  his  anta-- 
gonift,  the  battles  were  commonly  very  bloody,  and  great 
ilaughter  was  made  on  botbfides,  efpecially  on  the  vanquifhed. 
The  long  thin  lines  required  by  fire-arms,  and  the  quick  de- 
cifion  of  the  fray,  render  our  modem  engagements  but  partial 
rencounters,  and  enable  the  general^  who  is  foiled  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the  greateil  parf:  of  his  army, 
found  and  intire^  Ck>uld  Folard^s  projed  of  the  column 
take  place  (which  feems  impradticable  t)  ^t  would  render  mo- 
dem battles  as  defbru^ve  as  the  antient 

*  Tbe  andent  fokilers,  being  free  dtiaens,  abore  the  loweft  tznk,  were  all 
married.  Our  modern  (bldiers  areeither  forced  to  live  unmarried)  or  their  marriages 
torn  CO.  final!  account  towards  the  increafe  of  mankind.  A  circumftance  which 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  into  c9nfideration»  as  of  fome  confeqoence  im  frvonr  of 
the  antients. 
f  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  column  after  it  has  broke  the  enemy's  line  i  onty, 
ihat  it  then  takes  them  in  flask,  and  diilipates  whatever  ftands  n«ur  it  by  a  fire  from 
all  fides.  Bat  till  it  has  broke  them,  does  it  not  prefent  a  flank  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  expofed  to  their  muf^uetry,  and,  what  is  much  worfe,  to  their  cannon  ? 

M  mm  a  The 
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The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration,  and  their 
•  refemblance  of  Tingle  combats,  were  wrought  up  to  a  degree 
of  fury  quite  unknown  to  latter  ages.  Nothing  could  then 
engage  the  combatants  to  give  quarter,  but  the  hopes  of  profit, 
by  making  flaves  of  their  prifoners.  In  civil  wars,  as  we  learn 
from  Tacitus,*,  the  battles  were  the  moft  bloody,  becaufe  the 
prifoners  were  not  flaves. 

What  a  ftout  refillance  muft  be  made,  where  the  vanquiffied 
expedted  fo  hard  a  fate !  How  inveterate  the  rage,  where  the 
maxims  of  war  were,  in  every  refpedt,  fo  bloody  and  fevere ! 


^i 


Inftances  are  very  frequent,  in  antient  hiflory,  of  cities  be- 
fieged,  whofe  inhabitants,  rather  than  o^n  their  gates,  Jnur- 
dered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rufhed  themfelves  on  a 
voluntary  death,  fweetened  perhaps  with  a  little  profpeQ:  of 
revenge  upon  the  enemy.  G&eeks" f ,  as  well  as  Barbarians, 
have  been  often  wrought  up  to  this  degree  of  fiiry.  Arid  the 
fame  determined  fpirit  and  cruelty  muft,  in  many  other  in- 
ftances, lefs  remarkable,  have  been  extremely  deftrudtive  to 
human  fociety,  in  thofe  petty  commonwealths,  which  lived  in 
a  clofe  neighbourhood,  and  were  engaged  id  perpetual  wars 
and  contentions. 


Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  lays  Plutauch  J,  were 
carried  on'  intirely  by  inroads,    and  robberies,   and  piracies, 

*  Hift.  lib.  2,  cap.  44. 

t  As  Abydus,  mentioned  by  Livy,  lib.  31.  cap.  17.  18.  and  Polyb.  lib.  16. 
As  alfo  the  Xakthians,  Appian.  dibelLciviL  lib.  4. 

X  In  vita  Arati. 
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Such  a  method  of  war  muft  be  more  deftruftive,  in  fmall  ftates,- 
than  the  bloodieft  battles  and  fieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  pofleflion  for  two  years 
formed  a  prefcription  for  land ;  one  year  for  moveables  * :  An 
indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Italy,  during  that  period, 
much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and  fettled  police,  than  there  is 
at  prefent  among  the  Tartars* 

The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  antient  hiftory,  is,  that  be- 
tween Demetrius   Polidrcetes   and    the   Rhodians; 
when  it  was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  Ihould  be  reflored  for. 
1000  drachmas^  a  flave  bearing  arms  for  500  f. 

,  But,  fecondly^  it  appears  that  antient  manners  were  more 
unfavourable  than  the  modern,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but 
alfo  in  thofe  of  peace ;  and  that  too  in  every  refpefb,  except 
the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  equality,    which  is,  I  own,  of 
confiderable  importance.     To  exclude  fadkion  from  a  free  gc-»- 
v^rnment,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable ; ; 
but  fuch  inveterate  rage  between  the  fadions,  and  fuch  bloody 
maxims,  are  found,  in  modem  times,  amongft  religious  parties . 
alone,  where  bigotted  priefts  are  the  acctrfers,  judges,  and  ex- 
ecutioners.    In  antient  hiftory,  we  may  always  obferve,  where 
one  party  prevailed,  whether  the  nobles  or  people  (for  I  can 
obferve  no  difference  in  fliis  refped  %)  that  they  immediately 

•  Inst.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.     Tis  true,  tlie  Tame  Law  feems  to  have  been  tontinaod  till 
the  time  of  Justinian.     But  abufes  introduced  by  barbarifm,  ai^e  not  always  cor- 

reded  by  civility.  '  « 

f  DioD.  SicuL.  lib.  20. 
X  Lysias,  who  was  himfelf  of  the  popular  faOion,  and  very  narrowly  efcaped 
from  the  thirty  tyrants,  fays  that  the  Democracy  was  as  violent  a  government  as  the 
Oligarchy.     Qrat.  z^.  de  Jiaiupopu,*  ' 

J  butchered 
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butchered  all  of  the  oppofite  party  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  banifhed  fuch  as  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  their 
fury.  No  form  of  procefs,  no  law,  no  trial,  no  pardon.  A 
fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  a  half  of  the  city,  were  flaugh- 
tered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution;  and  the  exiles  always 
joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the  mifchief  poffible  to 
fheir  fellow  citizens ;  till  fortune  put  it  in  their  power  to  take 
full  revenge  by  a  new  revolution.  And  as  thefe  were  very 
frequent  in  fuch  Violent  governments,  the  diforder,  diffidence, 
jealoufy,  enmity,  which  muft  prevail,  are  not  eafy  for  us  to 
imagine  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  rcvdbtions  I  can  recolleft  in  antient 
liiftory,  which  pafled  without  great  feverity,  and  great  eflFufion 
of  blood  in  mafiacres  and  aflaffinations,  viz.  the  reftoration  of 
the  Athenian  Democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  fub- 
duing  the  Ro  man  republic  by  G^s  a  r.  We  learn  from  antient 
hiftory,  that  Thrasybulus  pafled  a  general  amnefty  for  all 
paft  offences;  and  firft  introduced  that  word,  as  well  as 
prance  into  Greece*.  It  appears,  however,  from  many 
orations  of  LYSiAsf,  that  the  chief,  and  e^en  fome  of  ihe 
fubaltem  offeaders,  in  .the  preceding  tyranny^  were  tried,  aiid 
capitally  puniihed.  This  is  a  difficulty  not  cleared  up,  and 
even  not  obfervqd  by  antiquarians  and  hiftorians.  And  as  .to 
CiESAR'sjclemcncy,  though  much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gaia 
great  applaufe  in  the  prefent  age.  He  butchered,  for  inflance, 
all  Cato's  fenate,    when  he  becaoie  mailer  of  Utica  Xi 

m 

•  .CiCBPO,   PHItlf.  1. 

J  ^lorAi  II.  r0«/ra£itATOST«^riiA  u.  contra  Acorat*  trmt.  If.  prp  Mamtjt^. 
J  ,APFiAfi.  di  bill.  civ.  lib.  ^^ 
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and  thefer  we.  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  moft  worth- 
lefs  of  the  party.  All  thofe  who  had  borne  arms  againft  that 
ufurper,  were  forfeited;  and,  by  Hirtius's  law,  declared 
incapable  of  all  public  offices. 

Thefe  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty ;  but  feem  not 
to  have  underftood  it  very  well.  When  the  thirty  tyrants  firft 
eilablifhed  their  dominion  at  Athens,  they  began  with  feizing 
all  the  fycophants  and  informers,  who  had  been  fo  troublefome 
during  the  Democracy,  and  putting  them  to  death  by  an  ar- 
bitrary fentence  and  execution.  Every  mauj  fays  Sal  lust  * 
and  LvsiAsf  r^*(?/V^^  at  thefe  punijhments\  not  confideriilg, 
that  liberty  was  from  that  moment  annihilated. 

The  utmoft  energy  of  the  nervous  ftyle  of  Thucydides, 
and  the  copioufnefs  and  exprefllon  of  the  Greek  language, 
feem  to  fink  under  that  hiflorian,  when  he  attempts  to  defcribe 
the  diforders  which  arofe  from  faction  throughout  all  the 
G RE WJk  cottiinftnwcakhs.  You  would  imagine,  that  he  fiill 
labours  with  a  thought  greater  than  he  can  find  words  to  com- 
nnokate.  And  he  concludes  his  pathetic  defcription  with  an 
oBieivatipa,  which  is  at  once  very  refined  and  very  folid. 
"  In  the^  contefts,**  fays  he,  "  thofe  who  were  duUeft  and 
**  moft  ftupid,  and  had  the  leaft  forefight,  commonly  prevailed. 
**  For  being  confdous  of  this  weaknefs,  and  dreading  to  be 
**  over-reached  by  thofe  of  greater  penetration,  they  went  to 
*•  work  haftily,   without   premeditation,   by   the  fword  and 

*  See  Cjbsar^s  fpeech,  de  hill.  Catil 

t  Ormt.  ^4.    And  in  orat.  29,  he  meatioDs  the  faftious  fpirit  of  the  popular  aflem- 
blies  as  the  only  caufe  why  thefciilegal  puniftiments  (hould  difpleafc.   - 

"  poinard, 
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«*  pqinard,  and  thereby  prevented  thdr  antagonifts,  who  were 
"  forming  fine  fchemes  and  projeds  for  their  deflxucaion*.** 

Not  to  mention  Dionysius  f  the  elder,  who  is  computed 
to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of  liis  fellow- 
citizens;  nor  AcATHOCLESij:,  Nabis  §,  and  others,  ftill 
more  bloody  than  he ;  the  tranfadions,  even  in  free  govera- 
ments,  were  extremely,  violent  and  deftrudive.  At  Atheks, 
the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a  twelvemonth,  murdered^ 
without  trial,  about  1200  of  the  people,  and  baniflied  above' 
the  half  of  the  citizens  that  remained  (|.  In  Argos,  near  the 
fame  time,  the  people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles;  and  after- 
wards their  own  demagogues,  becaufe  they  had  refufed  to  carry 
their  profecutions  farther  **.  The  people  alfo  in  Corcyra 
killed  1500  of  the  nobles,  and  banilhed  a  thoufand^.  Thefe 
numbers  will  appear  the  more  furprifing,  if  we  confider  the 
extreme  fmallnefs  of  thefe  ftates.  But  all  antient  hiftory  is 
full  of  fuch  inftances  ||.  When 

•  Lib.  3.  The  country  in  Eur.opb  in  which  I  have  oibfcrved  the  faftions  to  be 
mod  violent »  and  party-hatred  the  flrongefty  is  Irelati  p.  This  goes  (or  far  as  to  cot 
off  even  themoft  common  intercourfe  of  civilities  between  the  Proteftants  and  Catho- 
lies.  Their  cruel  infarreftions,  and  the  fevere  revenges  which  they  have  taken  of 
.each  other,  are  thccaufcs  of  this  mutual  ill  will,  which  is  the  chief  fource  of  the  diA 
order,  poverty,  and  depopulation  of  that  country.  The  Gre  b  jc  fadions  I  imagine  to 
have  been  iiifltmed  Rill  to  a  higher  degree  of  rage  ;  the  revolutions  being  com^monly 
more  frequent,  and  the  maxims  of  affaflination  much  more  avowed  and  acknowledged* 

f  Plut.  de<vit  \  i^ /crt.  Alex..  j  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  18^  19. 

5    Fit.  Liv.  lib.  51,  33,  34.        . 

l[  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i^.  Jsocrates  fays  there  were  only  5000 ^inifhed.  H^  makes 
the  number  of  tliofe  killed  amount  to  1500.  A^ieop.  ^schines  r^«/ri?CTEsiPH. 
ailigiis  prcclitly  the  fame  number.     Seneca  ( de  tratsq,  anim.  cap.  5.)  iiiys  igoo. 

••  Dio:).  Sic.  lib.  15.  4.  D/oik  Sic.lib.  13. 

II  N"^  e  (hall  mention  from  DiODOR us  Siculus  abne  a  few,  which  paflbd  in  the 
courf*  of  fixty  years  during  the  moll  fhining  age  of  Greece.     There  were  banifhed 

from 
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When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  rcftored 
.  through  all  the  cities ;  it  was  found,  that  the  whole  amounted 
to  20,ooo  men  f ;  the  remains  probably  of  ftill  greater  flaughters 
and  maflacres.  What  an  aftonilhing  multitude  in  fo  narrow 
a  country  as  antient  Greece  !  And  what  domeftic  confufiont 
jealoufy,  partiality,  revenge,  heart-burnings,  muft  tear  thofe 
cities,  where  factions  were  wrought  up  to  fUch  a  degree  of 
fury  and  defpair ! 

from  Sy  BAR  IS   500  of  the  n  TjIcs  and  their  partifans ;  lib.  12.  ^^yj.ex  /i//.  Rho- 
DOMANNi.     Of  CniANSy  6co   citizcns  banifhed ;  lib.  13.  p.  189.     At  Ephesus^ 
340  killed »   looobanifhed;  lib.  ij.  p.  223.     Of  Cyr em ans^  500  nobles  killed,  all 
the  reft  banilhed ;  lib.  14.  p.  263.     The  Corinthians  killed   120,  banifhed  500; 
lib.  14*  p.  30.;.    Phabidas  the  Spar  t am  banifhed  30oBiEOTiANS  ;  lib.  15.  p.  34?. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  Lacedemonians,  Democracies  were  reflored  in  many  cities,  and 
fevere  vengeance  taken  of  the  nobles,  after  the  Greek  manner.     But  matters  did  not 
end  there.     For  the  banifhed  nobles,  returning  in  many  places,  butchered  their  ad- 
yerfaries  at  Phials,  in  Corinth,  in  Mbgara,  inpHLiASiA.    In  this  lafl  place 
they  killed  300  of  the  people ;  but  thefe  agaiD  revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the 
nobles  and  banifhed  the  reft;  lib.  t5«p»357<     In  Arcadia  r40o banifhed,  befides 
many  killed.    The  banifhed  retired  to  Sp  a  r  t  a  and  toPALLANTivM:   The  latter  de- 
livered up  to  their  countrymen,  and  all  killed,  lib.  15.  p.  373.    Of  the  banifhed 
from  Argos  and  Thbbes,  there  were  500  in  the  Spartan  army ;  /V.  p.  374.    Here 
is  a  detail  of  the  mofl  remarkable  of  Aqathocles's  cruelties  from  the  fame  author. 
The  people  before  his  ufurpation  had  banifhed  6o#  nobles ;  lib.  19.  p.  655.     After- 
wards that  tyrant,  in  concurrence  with  the  people,  killed  4000  nobles,  and  banifhed  ■ 
6000;  /V.  p.  647.     He   killed  4000  people  at  Gela  ;  iV.  p.  741.     By  Agatho- 
CLBs*s  brother  8000  banifhed  (knn  Syracuse  ;  lib.  2c.  p.  757.    Tho  inhabitants  of 
^gbsta,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  killed,  man,  woman,    and  child;  and 
with  tortures,  for  the  fake  of  their  money ;  iJ,  p.  So:*.     All  the  relations,  viz,  fa- 
ther, brother,  children,  grandfather,  of  his  Libyan  army,  killed;  /V.  p.  103,    He 
-killed  7000  cxiks  after  capitulation  ;  iif  p.  816.     HTis  to  be  remarked,  that  Aoa- 
trocles  was  a  man  of  great  fenfe  and  courage :   His  violent  tyranny,  therefore,  is  a 
Wronger  proof  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
t  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  18. 
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It  t^ouW  be  icafier,  fays  IsgcraI'es  to  Phili^p^  toraife 
an  army  in  Gicekce  at  prefisnt  from  the  vags^^oods  tikaa  fwm 
the  cities.  .  • 

m 
\ 

Even  where  affairs  came  not  to  fuch  extremities  (which  thgy^ 
failed  not  to  do  almoft  in  every  city  twice  &r  thrice  every  cen-  • 
tury )  property  was  rendered  very  precarious  by  the  ouxims  of 
antient  government.     Xenophon,  in  the  banquet  of  Socra- 
tes,  gives  us   a  very  natural  unaffeded   defcription  of  the* 
tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people.    **  In  my  poverty/'  fays- 
Charmidiis,  "  I  am  much  more  happy  thanever  J  was  while 
pofleft  of  riches ;  as  much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  fecurity 
than  in  terrors,  free  than  a  (lave,  to  receive  than  to  pay 
court,  to  be  trufted  than  fufpeded.     Formerly  I  was  obliged  - 
/'to  carefs  every  informer  j  fome  impofition  was  continually^ 
**  laid  upon  me;  and  it  was  Bcver  allowed  me  to  travel,  or  be: 
**  abfent  from  the  city.     At  prefent,  when  I  am  pooF,  I  look, 
big-,  and  threaten  others^     The  rich  are  afraid  of  me,  and 
ihow  me  every  kind  of  civility  and  relpedtj  and  I  swn  be*~ 
come  a  kind  of  tyrant  in  the  ^ity  ^/^ 


<( 


i« 


C( 


C( 


<( 
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In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysi  Asf,  the  orator  very  coolly 
fpeaks  of  it,  by  the  by,  as  a  maxim  of  the  Athehian  jpeo- 
pie,  that  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they  put  to  death 
fome  of  the  rich  citizens  as  well  as^  ftrangersi  for  the  fake  of 
the  forfcitpre.  In  mentionihg  this,  he  feems  to  have  no  inten- 
tion of  blaming  them ;  ftill  lefs  of  provoking  them  who  were 
his  audience  and  judges. 


•  Pag.  885.  ex  edit,  Leunclav. 
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Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  ftranger  among  that 
people,  it  feems  indeed  requifite,  either  that  he  fhould  impcH 
verifh  himfelf,  or  the  people  would  impoverifh  him,  and 
perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator  laft  mentioned 
gives  a  jdeafant  account  of  an  eftate  laid  out  in  the  public 
fervice  * ;  that  is,  above  the  third  of  it  in  rareefliows  and 
figured  dances. 

I  need  not  infift  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  which  were  al- 
together  horrible.  Even  the  naixed  mon2u-chie$,  by  which 
moft  of  the  antient  ftates  of  Greece  were  governed,  brfore 
the  introduction  of  republics,  were  very  unfettled.  Scarce  any 
city,  but  Atjhenjs,  fays  Iso crates,  could  ihpw  a  fuceeffioa 
of  kings  for  four  or  five  generations  t* 

*  lit  order  to  recommend  his  client  to  tke^TOur  of  the  peof^c,  he  enumerates  41 
the  6uv8  he  hi|d  expendtii.  When  x^^f^*  3P  >«uias :  Upoa  a<dioras  ef  men  20 
minas ;  u7w^^ix»r«K  8  minas ;  a>J^a^  x^yfy^  5^  minas ;  jcmbXmuv  x^i^  3  minat : 
Seven  times  trierarch,  where  he  (pent  6  talents :  Taxes,  once  50  minas,  anothef 
time  40;  yv^»otff%a^w9^  \%  minas ;  %ofiiy^  vw^vmm  x^V*  '5  'OilaaA ;  Kofto^oK  x^pyvi^ 
1 8  minas ;  «n>^^»x»<'«*(  «yi9f«0K»  7  ininas ;  t^d^*  ofuT^fMi^,  1 5  minas ;  o^irOiA^ecy  30 
minas ;  In  ^  whole  ten  talents  3S.minas.  hia  immenfe  fum  for  an  AnraJtiAM  4>r- 
tone,  ^and  whatalone  would  beefteemed  great  riches,  Orat^  20.  'Tis  true,  he  ia.y<^ 
the  law  did  not  oblige  him  abfolut^ly  to  be  at  fo  much  expenc^,  not  above  a  fourth* 
But  without  the  favour  of  the  people  no  body  was  fo  much  as  fafe ;  and  this  was  the 
only  way  to  gain:  it.  See  farther,  9rat,  24.  tie  pop.  ftatn.  In  another  place,  he  in- 
troduces, afpeaker,  who  fays  dut  he  had  ipent  his  whole  fortune,  and  an  immenft^ 
one,  eighty  talents,  for  the  people.  Or  at.  25*  ^Sf/r^^.  EvANoai.  The  /mtomboi,  or 
ftrangers,  find,  fays  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute  largely  enough  to  (he  people's 
fancy,  that  they  have  reafon  to  repent.  Orat.  3c.  fwi/r^  Phil.  You  may  fee  with 
what  care  Demosthenes  difplays  his  expences  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads  for 
himfelf  4k  corona ;  and  how  he  exaggerates  Midias's  fiinginefs  in  this  particular,  in 
his  accttfation  of  that  criminal.  Ail  dus,.by  the  by,  is  the  mark  of  a  very  iniquit<5us 
judicature :  And  yet  the  Athenians  valued  themfelves  on  having  the  moft  legal  and 
regular  adminillration  of  any  people  in  GaBBcs. 
t  Panith. 

'  N  n  n  ?  Befides 
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Befides  many  other  obvious  reafons  for  the  inftability  of  an- 
tient  monarchies,  the  equal  divifion  of  property  among  the? 
brothers  in  private  families,  muft,  by  a  neceflary  confequence,* 
contribute  to  unfettle  and  difturb  the.  ftate.  The  univerfal 
preference  given  to  the  elder  by  modern  law^s,  though  it  in- 
creafes  the  inequality  of  fortunes^  has,  however,  this  good 
efFefl:,  that  it  accuftoms  men  to  the  fame  idea  of  public  fuc^ 
ceflion,  and  cuts  off  all  claim  and  pretenfioa  of  the  younger. 

The  new  fettled  colony  of  Heracxea,  failing  immediately 
into  fadions,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  fentHERipiDAs  with 
full  authority  td  quiet  their  diffcntions*  This  man,  not  pro=- 
^oked  by  any  oppofition,  not  inflamed  by  party  rage,  knew 
no  better  expedient  than  immediately  putting  to  death  about 
500  of  the  citizens  *.  A  ftrong  proof  how  deeply  rooted 
thefe  violent  maxims  of  government  were  throughout  all 
Greece*. 

If  fuch  was  the  difpofitibn  of  mens  minds  among  that  re- 
fkied  people,  what  may  be  expe£):ed  in  the  commonwealths  of 
Italy,  Afrtc,  Spatn,  and  Gaul,  which  weredfenominated 
barbarous  ?  Why  otherwiie  did  the  Greeks  fb  much  valiie 
themfelves  oa  their  humanity,  gentlenefe  and  moderatioij, 
above  all  other  nations?  This  reafoning  fcems very  natural. 
But  unluckily  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  in 
its  earliey  tunes,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  received  accounts, 
ftands  s^ainft  us.  No  blood  was  ever  fhed  in.  any  fedition  at 
•Rome,  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi.  Dionysius  Ha- 
LicARNASSiEusf,  obfcrving  the  lingular  humanity  of  the 

*  DlOD.  Sic.  lib.  14.  f  Lib.  I, 

Roman 
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Roman  people  in  this  p?irticular,  makes  ufe  of  it  as  an  argu* 
ment  that  they  were  originally  of  Grecian,  extraction: 
Whence  we  may  conclude^  that  the  fa(3ions  and  revolutions 
in  the  barbarous  republics  were  ufually  more  violent  than  even 
thofe  of  Gr  e  e  ce  above-^mentioned^ 

If  the  Romans  were  fo  late  in  coming  to  bl6ws,  they  made 
ample  compenfation  after  they  had  once   entered  upon  the 
bloody  fcene;  and  Aptian^s  hiftory  of  their  civil  wars  con-^ 
tains  the  moft  frightful  pidure  of  maflacres,  ptofcriptions,  arid 
forfeitures,  that  ever  was  prefented  to  the  world.    What  pleafes  j 
moft>  in  that  hiftorian,  is,  that  he  feems  to  feel  a  proper  re«  • 
fentment  of  •  thefe  barbarous  proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with 
that  provoking  coolnefs  and  indifference,  which  cuftom  had^ 
produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  hiftorians*^. 

The  maxims  of  antient  politics  contain,,  in  general,  fo  little 
.  humanity  and  -  moderation,,  that  it  feems.  fuperfluous  to  gi^ve 

*  The  authoHties  tited  above,  are  all  hiftoiiaAs,  orators,  and  philofophers,  whofe 
taiHmony  is  onqaeftioned.     'Tis  dangerous^  to  rely  upon  writers  -who  deal  in  ridicule 
and  fatyr.  .  What  will  pofterity,  for  indance,  infer. from  this  paiFage  of  Dr.  Swift  ? 
**  I  told  him,  .that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribni a,  (Britain)  by  the  natives  called 
**  Lang  DON  (London)  where  I  had  fbjourned  (bme  time  in  my  travels, -th^  bulk  of  ' 
•*  'the  people  'confift,  in  a  manner, '  wholly  of  difcoverers,  witnefTesi  informers,  ac- 
••^  cnfets,  profecutors,  evidences,  fwearers, .  together  .  with: .  their,  feveral  fuhfervient 
^'  and  fubaltern  inflruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  condudl,  .and  pay  of  miniAers 
'*  of  ftate  and  their  deputies.     1  he  plots  in  that  kingdom^ are  ufually  the.  workman- 
•^  fhip,  of  thofe  porfons,'*  ^c,  Gulliver's  tri:n;eli^     Such  a  reprefentation  might  . 
fuit  the  government  of  Athens  ;  but  not  that  of  England,  which  is  a  prodi^,  even  ' 
in  modern  times,  for  humanity,  juftice,  and  liberty.     Yet  the  Dodor's  fatyr,  though  , 
carried  to  extremes,  af  is  ufual  with  him,  even  beyond  other  fatyrical.  writers,  did  < 
not  altogether  w^nt  an  obje^.    The  Bifhop  of  Rochester,  who  was  his  friend,  aud  * 
of  the  fame  party,  had  been  banifhed  a  little  before  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  with  great 
juflice,  but  without  fuch  aproof  as  was  legal,  or  according  to  tb^ drift  forms^of  com^ 
juon  law. 

-any 
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:  sinf  pafHcuiair  feifott  fot  the  vtoiences  cdtotoltted  M  any  pain 
ticular  period.  .Vet  t  canncJt  forbear  obferving,  that  the  la\Ar^ 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Rx)MAN  commonwealth^  vrare  fo  ab- 
furdly  contrived,  that  they  obliged  the  hfeads  of  parties  to  hare 

irecourfe  ito  thefe  extremities.  All  capitd  pimifhments  were 
aboUihed:  However  criminal,  or,  what  is  more,  however  dan- 

;  gerous  any  citisen  might  be,lie^  could  oot  regular^  be  pxmiflied 
ctherwife  thaii  fay  faai^ifbrnent:   And  it  became  necefiary,  in 

iUic  revoludohs  ef  party,  to  draw  die  fword  of  private  ven- 

;^ance;  nor  wis  it  eafy,  when  laws  were  once  violated,  to  fet 
boimdis  to  thHc  fanguinaly  proceedings.  Had  Brutus  him- 
lelf  prevailed  over  ^e  triumviraUy  could  he,  in  common  pru- 
dence, have  allowed  Oct aVius  and  Anthony  to  live,  and 
have  contented  himfelf  with  baniflung  them  to  Rhodes  or 
Marseilles,  where  they  might  ftill  have  plotted  new  com- 

>motions  and  rebelhons?  His  executing  C.  Anton  i  us,  bro- 
ther to  the  triumvir^  fliows  evidently  his  fenfe  cf  die  matter* 
Bid  not  Cicero,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  wife  and 
virtuous  of  Home,    arbitrarily  put  to  death  Cati linens 

;  affociates,  contrary  to  law,  arid  without  itny  trial  or  form  of 
procefs  ?  And  if  he  moderated  his  executions,  did  it  not  pro- 
ceed, either  from  the  clemency  of  his  temper,  or  the  con- 
junctures of  the  times  ?  A  vsrretched  fecurity  in  a  government 
which  pretends  to  laws  and  liberty  ! 

Thus,  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  fame  manner 
as  exceffive  feverity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget  great  relaxation 
in  their  execution ;  fo  their  exceflive  lenity  naturally  produces 
cruelty  and  barbarity.  'Tis  dangerous  to  force  us,  in  any  cafe, 
to  pafs  their  facrcd  boundaries. 

One 
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One  general  caufe  of  the  diforders  £0  frequent  in  all  antient 
government?^  feems  to  have  confifted  in  the  great  difl&culty  of, 
eftablifhin^  any  Ariftocraqr  in  thofe  ages,  and  the  perpetual 

difcontents  and  feditions  of  the  people,  wheneyer  even  the 
meaneft  and  mofl:  beggarly  were  excluded  from  the  legiflature, 
And  from  public  offices.      TTie  very  quality  of  freeman  gavje 
fuch  a  rank,  being  oppofed  to  that  of  flave,.  that  it  feemed  to 
intitle  die  poffeflbr  to  every  power  and  privilege  of  the  com-  ■ 
monwealth.     Solon's  *  laws  excluded  uofrieenDian  from  votes 
or  elections,  but '  confined  fome  magiftrad^  to  ?l  particiil^ 
ceii/us  i  yet  were  the  people  never  fatisfied  till  thofe  laws  were  * 
repealed.    By  the  treaty  with  Antipater  f,  no  Athenian 
had  a  vote  whofe  een/us  was  lefs  than  12000  drachmas  (about  - 
60/.  Sterling' J.     And  though  fuch  a  gpvernnjent  would  to  us  • 
appear  fufficiently  democratical,  it  -  was  fo  difagreeable  to  that  • 
people,  that  above  two  thirds  of  jhem  imjnediately  left  their 
country  J.     CassandEtR   reduced   t\i9iX  cenfiis  to  the  h*lf  J| ; 

,  '  > 

yet  ftiU  the  government  was  xonfidered  a^  an  oligarchic^  . 
tyranny,  and  the  eflFe<9;  pf  foreigii  violence. 

Servius  Txjllius's  §  laws  feero  iVeryequpl  iand  re^xt- 
able,  by  fixing  jhc  povsrer  in  propprtion  to  the  property :   Yet-  ^ 
the  Roman  peof4e  .could  never  be.  brought  quietly  |o  fuhmit 
to  them. 

In  thofe'days  there  was  no  medium  between  a  fevere,  jealoua 
Ariftpcracy,  ruling  over  difcpn tented  fubjefts;  and  a  .turj)u-*- 
lent,  fadious,  tyrannical  Dejpapcracy. 


*  Plutarchvs  i/fv/Vii  Solon. 

t  Id.  ibid. 

§  Tit.  Liv,  lib.  i.  cap*  43* 


t  DioP.  Sic.itb.  18..  . 
H  Id.  ifaU. 


But, 
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But,  thirdly^  there  are  many  other  circumftances,  in  -whicli 
rantient  nations  feem  inferior  to  the  modem,  both  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  increafe  of  mankind.  Trade,  manufa£ture6>  in- 
duftry,  were  no-^here,  in  former  ages,  ^o  flourifliing  as  they 
are  at  prefent  in  Europe.  The  only  garb  of  the  antients, 
T)6th  for  males  and  females,  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
flannel,  which  they  wore  commonly  white  or  gray,  and  which 
they  fcoured  as  often  as  it  grew  dirty.  Tyre,  which  carried 
on,  after  Carthage,  the  greateft  commerce  of  any  city  in 
^the  Mediterranean,  T)efore  it  was  deftroyed  by  Alex- 
.ANDER,  was  no  mighty  city,  If  we  credit  Arrian's  account 
of  its  Inhabitants  *.  Athens  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  grading  city :  But  it  was  as  populous  before  the  Me- 
dian w^^^  as  at  any  time  after  it,  according  to  He  r  odotus  f;. 
and  yet  its  commerce,  at  that  time,  was  fo  inconfiderable,  that, 
as  the  fame  hiftorian  obferves  J,  even  the  neighbouring  coafts 
of  As^ia,  were  as  little  frequented  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
pillars  of  Hercules:  For  beyond  thefe  he  conceived  nothing. 

Great  intereft  of  money,  and  great  profits  of  trade,  are  an 

■"infallible  incjication,  thiat  induflry  and  commerce  are  but  in 

"their  infancy*    We  read  in  LysiasJI  of  100  per  cent,  profit 

made  of  a  cargo  of  two  talents,  fent  to  no  greater  diftance 

than  from  At  hens  to  the  Ad  r  i  a  t  i  c  :  Nor  is  this  mentioned 

.as  an  inftance  of  exorbitant  profit.     Antidorus,   fays  De- 

•  Lib.  2^  There  w^re  8coo  killed  during  the  fiege ;  and  the  whole  optives 
amounted  to  30,000.  Diodo!ius  Siculus,  lib.  17.  fays  only  13,000  i  But  he  accoulits 
ibrthis  fmall  number,  by  faying  that  the  Tymans  had  fentaway  beforehand  part  of 
.their  wives  andchildKn  to  Carthage. 

t  .Lib-  5.  he  makes  the  MKnber  <tf  the  citizens  amount  to  30^000.        X  ^b.  5. 

MOSTHENFS, 
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M03THENEs§,  paid  three  talents  and  a  half  for  a  houfe,  which 
he  let  at  a  talent  a-year :  And  the  oriaitor  blames  his  own  tu- 
tors for  not  employing  his  money  to  like  advantage.  My  for-- 
tune,  fays  he,  in  eleven  years  minority,  ought  to  have  beeft 
tripled.  The  value  of  5?o  of  the  flaves  left  by  his  father,  he 
computes  at  40  minas,  and  the  yearly  profit  of  their  labour  at 
12  *.  Themoft  moderate  intereft  at  Athens,  (for  there  was 
higher  f  often  paid)  was  1 2  per  cent,  if,  and  that  paid  monthly. 
Not  to  infift  upon  the  exorbitant  intereft  of  34  per  cent,  to 
which  the  vaft  fums  diftributed  in  elections  had  raifed  money 
||  at  Rome,  we  find,  that  Verres,  before  that  fadlious  pe- 
riod, ftated  ^4^  per  cent,  for  money,  which  he  left  in  the  pub- 
licans hands.  And  though  Cicero  declaims  againft  this 
article,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  extravagant  ufiiry ;  but  be- 
caufe  it  had  never  been  cuftomaty  to  ftate  any  intereft  on  fuch 
occafions4-  Intereft,  indeed,  funk  at  Rome,  after  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  empire :  But  it  never  remained  any  confiderablc 
time  fo  low,  as  in  the  commercial  ftates  of  modern  ages  ff* 

Among  the  other  inconveniencies  which  the  Athenians 
felt  from  the  fortifying  Decelia  by  the  Lacedemonians^ 
it  is  reprefented  by  Thucydides  :j::j:,  as  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable,  that  they  could  not  bring  over  their  own  com  from 
Eubea  by  Land,  palling  by  Oropus  ;  but  were  obliged  to  em- 
bark it,  and  to  fail  about  the  promontory  of  Sunium.     A  fur- 


§  Ctfiv/raApnoB.p.  25*  ixidit,  Aldi» 

•  14.  p-  19.  +  W.  ibid, 

X  Id.  ibid.  and^scHiNEs  contra  Ctesiph, 

II  E;ift,  ad  Attic,  lib.  5.  cpift,  21. 

4.  Contra  Verr.  wot.  3.  +t  ^^  Bitty  TV. 
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prifing  inftance  of  the  imperfeiftion  of  anticnt  navigation :  For 
the  water-carriage  is  not  here  above  double  the  land. 

I  do  not  remember  any  paflage  in  any  antient  author,  where 
the  growth  of  any  city  is  afcribed  to  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
manufacture.  .The  commerce  which  is  faid  to  flourifh,  iff 
chiefly  the  exchange  of  thofe  commodities  for  which  different 
foils  and  climates  were  fuited.  The  fale  of  wine  and  oil  into 
Africa,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus*,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  riches  of  Agrigentum.  The  fituation  of  the 
city  of  Sybaris,  according  to  the  fame  author  t>  was  the  caufe 
of  its  immenfe  populbufnefs :  being  built  near  the  two  rivers- 
Crathys  and  Sybaris.  But  thefe  two  rivers,  we  may; 
obferve,  are  not  navigable ;  and  could  only  produce  fome  fertile 
valleys,  for  agriculture  and  htifbandfy ;  an  advantage  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  a  modern  writer  would  fcarcely  have  taken 
notice  of  it^ 

The  barbarity  of  the  antient  tyrants,  together^  with  tha 
extreme  love  of  liberty,  which  animated  thofe  ages,  muft  have 
banilhed  every  merchant  and  manufadturer ;  and '  hkve  quite 
depopulated  the  ftate,  had  it  fubfifted  upon  induftry  and  com- 
merce. While  the  cruel  and  fufpicious  DioK  Ysius  was  carry- 
ing on  his  butcheries,  who,  that  was  not  detained-  by  his  landed 
property,  and  could  have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  fldll  to 
procure  a  Aibfifttnce  in  other  countries,  would  have  remained 
expofed  to  fuch  implacable  barbarity?  The  perfecutions  of 
Philip  II.  and  Lewis  XIV*  filled  all  Europe  with  the  ma- 
xmfafturers  of  Flanders  and  of  France*. 

*•  Lib.  L>  f  Lib».M» 
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.  I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  fpecies  of  induftry  which  is 
chiefly  requifitc  to  the  fubliftence  of  multitudes ;  and  it  is  pof- 
.  fible,  that  this  induftry  may  flourifh,  even  where  manufadiures 
and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  negleded.  Swiss er land  is 
at  prefent  a  very  remarkable  inftance ;  where  we  find,  at  once, 
the  moft  fldlful  hufbandmen  and  the  moft  bungling  tradefmen, 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  Europe.  That  agriculture 
flourifhed  in  Greece  and  Italy,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of 
them,  and  at  fome  periods,  we  have  •  reafon  to  prefume :  And 
whether  the  mechanical  arts  had  reached  the  fame  degree  of 
perfe<3:ion,  may  not  be  eftecmed  fo  material ;  efpecially,  if  we 
confider  the  great  equality  in  the  antient  republics,  where  each 
family  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  with  the  greateft  care  and  in- 
duftry, its  own  little  field,  in  order  to  its  fubfiftence. 

But  is  it  juft  reafoning,  becaufe  agriculture  may,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  flourifh  without  trade  or  manufactures,  to  conclude, 
that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,^  and  for  any  great  tradl: 
of  time,  it  would  fubfift  alone  ?  The  moft  natural  way,  furely^ 
of  encouraging  hufbandry,  is,  firft,  to  excite  other  kinds  of 
induftry,  and  thereby  afford  the  labourer  a  ready  market  for 
his  commodities,  and  a  return  of  fuch  goods  as  may  contribute 
to  his  pleafure  and  enjoyment.  This  method  is  infallible  and 
univerfal ;  and  as  it  prevails  more  in  modern  governments  than 
in  the  antient,  it  affords  ajprefumption  of  the  fuperior  popu- 
loufnels  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  fays  Xekophon'^,  may  be  a  farmer :  No  art 
•or  fldll  is  requifite :    All  confifts  in  the  induflry,  and  attention 

t  Oecon, 
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to  the  execution.     A  ftrong proof,  asCoLUMELLA  hints,  that 
agriculture  was  but  little  known  in  the  age  of  Xenophon. 

« 

All  our  latter  improvements  and  refinements,  have  they 
operated  nothing  towards  the  eafy  fubfiftence  of  men,  and 
confequently  towards  their  propagation  and  increafe?  Our 
fuperior  Ikill  in  mechanics,  the  difcovery  of  new  worlds,  by 
which  commerce  has  been  fo  much  enlarged,  the  eftablifhment 
of  ports,  and  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange  :  Thefe  feem  all  ex- 
tremely ufcful  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  induftry,  and  po- 
puloufnefs.  Were  we  to  ftrike  off  thefe,  what  a  check  {hould 
we  give  to  every  kind  of  bufmefs  and  labour,  and  what  mul- 
titudes of  families  would  immediately  pcrifh  from  want  and- 
hunger  ?  And  it  feems  not  probable,  that  we  could  fupply 
the  place  of  thefe  new  inventions  by  any  other  regulation  or 
inftitution. 

Have  we  reafon  to  think,  that  the  police  of  antient  ftates 
was  any  wife  comparable  to  that  of  modern,  or  that  men  had 
then  equal  fecurity,  either  at  home,  or  in  their  journies  by 
land  or  water  ?  I  queftion.  not,  but  every  impartial  examiner 
would  give  us  the.  preference  in  this  particular*. 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  feems  impoflible  to 
aflign  any  juft  reafon,  why  the  world  fhould  have  been  more 
populous  in  antient  than  in  modern  times.  The  equality  of 
property  among  the  antients,  liberty,  and  the  fmall  divifions 
of  their  ftates,  were  indeed  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
mankind  :   But  their  wars  were  more  bloody  and  deftrudive> 

•  Sec  Parti.    EffayXU. 
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their  govefnments  mbre  fadious  and  unfettled,  cOttMtierce  and 
manufa(3:ure8  mor6  feeble  and  languifliing,  and  the  general 
police  more  loofe  and  irregular.  Thefe  latter  difadvantages  - 
feem  to  form  a  fufficient  counterbalance  to  the  former  advan- 
tages ;  and  rather  fcjvour  the  oppofite  opinion  to  that  which' 
commonly  prevails  with  regard  to  this  fubjedl. 

But  there  is  no -reafoning,  it  maybe  faid,  againft  matter  of 
fad*  If  it  appear,  that  th^  world  was  then  more  populous 
than  at  prefent,  we  may  be  aflured,  that  our  conjectures  are 
falfe,  and  that  we  have  overlooked  fome  material  circumftance 
in  the  comparifon.  This  I  readily  own  r  All  our  preceding: 
reafonirigs,  I  acknowledge  to  be  mere  triflings  or,  at  leaff, 
fmall  Ikirmifhes  and  frivolous  rencounters,  which  decide  no- 
thing* But  unluckily  the  main  combat,  where  we  compare 
fads,  cannot  be  rendered  much  more  decifive.  The  fads  deli* 
vered  by  antient  authors,  are  either  fo  uncertain  or  fo  imper- 
fed  as  to  afford  us  nothing  pofitive  in  this,  matter.  How  in- 
deed could  it  be  otherwife  ?  The  very  fads  which  we  muft 
oppofe  to  them,  in  computing  the  greatnefs  of  modern  ftates, 
are  far  from  being  either  certain  or  complcat.  Many  grounds 
of  calculation,  proceeded  on  by  celebrated  writers,  are  little 
better  than  thofe  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  who  form- 
ed an  eftimate  of  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  Rome,  from  ten 
thoufand  pound  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found  in 
that  city  f, 

'Tis  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  uncertain 
in  antient  manufcripts,  and  have  been  fubjed  to  much  greater 
corruptions  than  any  other  part  of  the  text ;    and  that  for  a 

f  ^liiLamprid.  /«  v7«  Heliogab.  cap.  26. 
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« very  :6bviou8  reafon.    Any  alteration,  in  other  places,  com- 
monly aflFeds  the  fenfe  or  grammar,  and  is  more  readily  jpcr- 
xeived  by  the  reader  and  tranfcriber* 

X 

/ 

,  Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of  any 
tra(9;  of  country  by  any  antient  authoc  of  good  authority,  fo 
as  to  afford  us  a  large  enough  view  for  comparifon. 

'Tis  probable,  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  foundation  for 
the  number  of  citizens  afligned  to  any  free  city;  becaufe 
they  entered  for  a  fhare  of  the  government,  and  there  were 
exad  regiflers  kept  of  them.  But  as .  the  number  of  flaves  is 
feldom  mentioned,  this  leaves  us  in  as  great  uncertainty  as 
^ver,  with  regard  to  the  populoufnefs  even  of  fiqgle  cities. 

The  firft  page  of  Thucydides  is,   in  my  opinion,  the 
tx>mmencement  of  real  hiftory.     All  preceding  narrations  arc 
Hfo  intermixed  with  fable,  that  philofophers  ought  to  abandon 
^em,  in  a  great  meafui^,  to  the  embellifhment  of  poets  and, 
orators  *. 

With  regard  to  remote  times,  the  numbers  of  people  aflign- 
;cd  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lofe  all  credit  and  authority.  The 
iree  citizens  of  &ybari^,   able  to  bear  arms,   and^adually 

*  In  genenil,  there  is  more  candour  and  fincerity  In  antient  hlftorians,  but  lefs  exa^* 
^efs  and  care,  than  in  the  modems.  Oar  ipeculative  fa^ons,  efpecially  thofe  of 
religion,  throw  fiich  an  illufio^  over  our  minds,  that  men  feem  to  regard  impartiality 
to  their  adverfaries  and  to  heretics,  as  a  vice  or  weaknefs  :  But  the  commonnefs  of 
tooks,  by  means  of  printings  has  obliged  modem  hiHorians  to  be  more  cafeful  in 
icvoidiog  contradidions  and  incongruities.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  a  good  writer; 
but  'tis  with  pain  T  fee  his  narration  contradidt,  in  To  many  particulars,  the  two  roofl 
authentic  pieces  of  all  Greek  hiflory,  wz.  X^mophoi^'s  expedition,  and  DsMat- 
THENEs's  orations.  Plvtajich  and  Appiaji  ftem  fcarce  ever  to  have  read  Ci- 
cero's epiftlos. 

idrawn 
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dj?aw0  out  in  battle,  were  300,000.     They  encountfed  at  Sia- 
GRA  with  10Q-5OOO  citizea?  of  Crotona,  another  Greek. » 
city  contiguous  to  them  ;    and  were  defeated.     This  is  Dio- 
Do:^us  SicULUs's*  account;  and  is  very  ferioufly  infifted  on 
by  that  hiftorian.     Strabo  f  alfo  mentions  the  fatoe  number' 
of  Sybarites^ - 

DiODOKUS  SiCTJLUS  J,    enumerating  the  inhabitants   of- 
Agrigentum,  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, fays,  that  they  amounted  to  20,000  citizens,  200,000- 
ftrangers,  belides  flaves,.  who,  in  fo  opulent  a  city  as  he  repre- 
fentsit,  would  probably  bCy  at  leaft,  as  numerous*     We  muftv 
remark,  that,  the  women,  and  the  children -are  not  included;., 
and  that  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  the  city  mull  have  con-s- 
tained near  two  millions  of  inhabitants  §.     And  what  was  the 
reafon  of  fo  immenfe  an  increafe  !    They  were  very  induftri- 
0U8  in  cultivating  the  neighbouring  fields,    not  exceeding  a'- 
fmall  English  county ;  and  they  traded  with  their  wine  and 
oil  to  Africa,  which,  at  that  time,  had  npne  of  thefe  com-^ 
modities. 

Ptolemy,  lays  Theocritus  ||,  commands  Z3^^39  cities*. .. 
Ifuppofe  the  Angularity  of  the  number  was  the  reafoi^  of  af- 
figning  it.  Diodgrus  Siculus4.  affigns  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  to  Egypt^  a  very  fmall  number:  But  them 
he  makes  the  number  of  their,  cities  amount  to  1 8,000  •: 
An  evident  contradi^onK. 


♦  Lib.  12.  f  Lib^6.  J*  Lib.  ijv 

%  DioGBMBS  Laertivs  (in  mita  Empbdoclis)  fays,  that  Aorioentujh  contaiiH 
edonly  800^000  inhabitantft, 

n  Idyll.  17»  4  Lib.  !• 
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He  fays  *,  the  people  were  formerly  feven  millions.    Thus 
.  remote  times  are  always  moft  envied  and  admired. 

That  XeRXEs*s  army  was  extremely  numerous,  I  can  rea- 
c'dily  believe ;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire,  and 
from  the  foolilh  pradice  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  of  encmnber- 
ing  their  camp  with  a  fuperfluous  multitude :  But  will  any 
rational  man  cite  Hi  rodotus's  wonderful  narrations  as  an 
authority  ?  There  is  fomething  very  rational,  I  own,  in  Ly- 
61  As*s  t  argument  upon  this  fubje<fti  Had  not  Xerxzs^s  army 
been  incredibly  numerous,  fays  he,  he  had  never  built  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont:  It  had  been  much  eafierto  have  tranf- 
ported  his  men  over  fo  ftiort  a  paflage,  with  the  numerous 
fhipping  of  which  he  was  matter. 

PoLYBius|  iays,  that  the  Romans,  between  the  firft  and 
fecond  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  v^ith  an  invafion  fronx 
the  Gauls,  muftered  all  their  own  forces,  and  thofe  of  their 

allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  feven  hundred  thoufand  men 
:  able  to  bear  arms.  A  great  number  furely,  and  which,  when 
joined  to  the  flaves,  is  probably  not  lefs,  if  not  rather  more 
than  that  extent  of  country  affords  at  prefent  || .  The  enume- 
ration too  feems  to  have  been  made  with  fome  exadlncfs :  and 
PoLYBius  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But  might  ' 
not  the  number  be  magnified,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
people  ? 

•  Id.  ibid.  t  Orat.  fumhris.  %  Lib.  2. 

II  The  country  that  applied  this  number,  was  not  above  a  third  of  Italt,  *vix. 
t  the  Pope's  dominions,  T.  scany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  :  But  per- 
haps in  jthofc  early  times  there  were  ytty  few  flaves,  except  in  Rome,  or  the  great 
.  cities. 

DiODO- 
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D10D0KU8  SiGULUs*)  makes  the  fajne  enumeration  amount 
to  near  a  million^  Thefe  variations  are  fufpicious.  He  plain- 
ly too  fuppc^cs,  that  It  A  L  y  in  his  time  was  not  fo  populous : 
Another  very  fufpicious  circumftance.  For  who  can  believe, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  diminifhed  from  the  time 
of  the  firft  Pu  N I  c  war  to  that  of  the  triumvirates  ? 

Julius  CmhiHy  according  to  Appian  f,  encountered  four 
millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and  took  another  mil-p- 
lion  prifoners  %.  Suppoling  the  number  of  the  enemy's  army 
and  of  the  killed  could  be  exadly  affigned,  which  never  is 
poflible ;  how  could  it  be  known  how  often  the  fame  man  re- 
turned into  the  armies,  or  how  diftlnguifh  the  new  from  the 
old  levied  foldiers  ?    No  attention  ought  ever  to  be  given  to 

*  • 

fuch  loofe,  exaggerated  calculations ;  efpecially  where  the  au- 
thor  tells  us  not  the  mediums  upon  which  the  calculations  were 
founded. 

Paterculus  H  makes  the  number  killed  by  Cjesar  amount 
only  to  to  400,000 :  A  much  more  probable  accoirat,  and  more 
eafily  reconciled  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe  wars  given  by  that  con- 
queror himfelf  in  his  G)mmentaries. 

*  • 

One  would  imagine,  that  every  circumftance  of  the  life  and 
adionsof  DiONYSius  the  elder  might  be  regarded  as  authen«« 
tic,  and  free  from  all  fabulous  exaggeration ;  both  becaufe  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  letters  flourilhed  moft  in  Greece,  and 
becaufe  his  chief  hiftorian  was  Philistus,  a  man  allowed  to 

•  Lib  2.  t  Cbltica, 

X  Plutarch  (in  vita  Cms.)  inaikes  the  nmnber  thatCisiAit  foaght  with  amoant 
only  to  three  millions.    Julian*  ^/«  Casaribus)  to  two. 
n.Iib.  2«  cap.  479- 
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be  of  gMtt  gadnt^  asdwib^wMacaiBrlievatidnkulter 
prince.  But  can  we  admitt  tbat  he  liad  a  ftattding  Mtof  oT 
100,000  foot>  10,000  koffe,  and  a  fleet  of  400  gallies*?' 
Thefe,  wc  may  obfenre,  were  mereensuy  £>r€e6,  and  fubfifted' 
upon  their  pa/^  like  cor  armies  in  Europe.  For  the  citizens 
were  all  di&rmed;  and  when  Dion  af^erwafds  invaded  Skci-^ 
LY,  and  called  on  his  countrymea  to  vimUcate  their  liberty^, 
he  was  obliged  to  bring  arms  along  with  \mit%  which  he  diftri- 
t)uted  among  thofe  who  joined  him  f  •  In  a  flate  where  agri^ 
culture  alone  &)urifiie$,  there  may  be  many  inhabitants ;  and 
if  theie^be  all  armed  and  diicipliged>i  a  great  force  may  be 
called  out  uponr  occafion :  But  gpreat  mimbers^  of  mercenary 
troops  can  neref  be  maintained  without  either  trade  and  manu- 
fadureft,  or  very  e?ueofive  dominions*  The  United  ProviiKes 
never  were  m^ifters  of  fijch  a  force  hy  &a  and  land>  as  that 
which  k>  feid  to  belong  to  DioNYS^ius-j  yet  they  poileis  as* 
targe  a  territory,  perfedly  well  cultivated,;  and  ha^ve  infinitely 
more  itefbuapces  from  theb  comfl»er^  and  tiyhi^^v  BtoQOEUs 
SicuLVs  aQow^  that,  evea  in  hi4  time,  thf  army  o£  Dion  Y- 
SI  us  appeared  iocredible ;  t&at  is»  as  I  ioeteqpiret  it^  it  wafi  en-- 
tirely  a  fi^oo,  and'  the  opitaoa  arpfe  from  the  eKaggerateil 
flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps^  ftom  the  vaaity  and  po^ 
liey  of  the  tyrant:  himfelfl 

^n  a  very  ufoal  faHacy^  t&  Cbfiiidbr  ail  tfie  ages  of  attti*^ 
quity  as  one  period  and  to  commute  the  numbers^  coatdned  in? 
the  grea:t  ci^  nseotiDned  by  an^e&4!  authors,  as  if  thefe  dties^ 
had  been  all  cotemporary.  The  Greek  colonies  flourifhed 
extremely  ii*  Si  €  I  JL^Y  durij^  the  age  of  Alexander:   But 


•  DiODrSiC«^lab*^2r 
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ill  Au6ulTx^s^s  laae  i^ef-mae&AKg^y  itkat  lAmdft  all  tbe 
^rodud  of  that  fertile  iflaad  ma  xrcnftanwd  ia  iuiky  *. 

Ixt  us  uow  exaxnine  the  uuinbexs  of  inhabkant«  itiTigaed  to 
particular  cities  in  antiquity ;  and  omitting  tbe  numbers  of 
NiNiEVEH^  Babylon^  and  the  Egyptian  Tji^br^,  let  u« 
confine  ourfelves  to  the  (phere  oE  4:eal  Uiftory,  to  theXJjRE- 
CI  AN  and  &OMAN  ftates.  I  muft  owa^  the  tmore  I  conAder 
this  fubjc4%  the  oiore  am  I  inclined  to  fcepticiimt  with  r^ard 
to  the  great  pqpuloufhefs  aicribed  to  antient  times. 

Atheks  is  faid  by  Plato  f  to  be  a  very  great  city ;  and  it 
was  furdy  the^reatdl  of  all  die  G«^bk  J  cities  except  Syr  a- 
C0SE,  which  was  nearly  Ibout  thefameiize  inTrtucYDiDES^s  § 
tim^,  and  afterwards  increifed  beyolid  it.  ForCicERoU  men* 
tions  it  as  the  greateft  of  atl  the  Creek  cities  ia  las  time ;  not 
comprehending,  I  fuppctTe,  either  Antiogh  or  Alexandria 
under  that  denomination*  Athenaus^  lays,  that,  by  the 
enumeration  of  Demetrius  Phalerbus,  there  were  in 
Athens  sti,cx^o  citizens^  10,000  ftrangers,  and  400,000 
Haves.  This  number  is  yery  much  iniifted  on  by  thofe 
whofe  opinion  I  call  in  queftion,  and  is  efteemed  a  fundamen-* 
tal  ^€t  to  their  purpofe :  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
point  of  criticifm  more  certain,  than  that  At  he  NiE  us,  and 
Ctesicliss,  whom  he  cites,  are  here  millaken,  andlthat  the 

*  Strabo^  Itbt  6«  t  Jfcl^.SoctL. 

X  Aroos  ieems  alfo  to  liave  been  a  great  city :  For  Lysias  contents  htmrelf  with 
hying  that  it  did  not  exceed  At  h  e  ih.    Orat.  34* 
4  Lib*  6.    See  alfo  Plutarch  in  vita  NiciA. 

H  Orat^ contra  VEtaBif,  lib.  4.  cap.  ^u    Straba»  lib.  f.  fays  it  was  tn^ty  two 
miles  in  compafs.  But  then  we  are  to  coaiider,  that  it  contained  two  harboors  within 
it;  one  of  which  was  a  very  large  one,  andndj^  be  regarded  as  a  kiiidof  bay* 
4  Iib«  6m  cap.  20.    ' 

P  p  p  »  number 
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number  of  flaTCs  is  augmented  by  a  whole  cypher,  and  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  40,ocxx 

Fir/ly  When  the  number  of  citizens  is  faid  to  be  si, coo  by 
Athenjeus*,  men  of  full  age  are  only  underftood.  For, 
(i.)  Herodotus  fays  f,  that  Aristagoras,  ambaffadoc 
from  the  Ionians,  found  it  harder  to  deceive  one  Spartan 
than  30,000  Athenians  ;  meaning,  in  a  loofe  way,  the  whole 
ftate,  fuppofed  to  be  met  in  one  popular  affembly,  C35cluding 
the  women  and  children.  (2.)  Thucydides  :|:  (ays,  that» 
,  making  allowance  for  all  the  abfentees  in  the  fleet,  army,  gar- 
rifons,  and  for  peoplfe  employed  in  their  private  affairs,  the 
Athenian  affembly  never  arofe  to  five  thoufand,  i^)  The 
forces  enumerated  by  the  fame  hiftorian  §,  being  all  citizens,, 
and  amounting  to  13,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  prove  the 
fame  method  of  calculation;  a»  alfathe  whole  tenon  of  the* 
Greek  hiilorians,  who  always  under  {land  men  of  full  age,, 
when  they  afEgn  the  number  of  citizens  in  any  republic 
Now,  thefib  being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free^ 
Athenians  were  by  this  account  84,000;  and  the  ftrangers* 
40^000 ;  and  the  flaves,  calculating  by  the  fmaller  number,, 
and  allowing  that,  they  married  and  propagated  at  the  fame 
rate  vnth  freemen,  were  160,000 ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants/ 
;?  84,000  :  A  large  enough  number  furely.  The  other  number^ 
1,720,000,  makes  Athens  larger  than  London  and  Pari& 
imited. 

Secondly^  There  were  but  10,000  houfes  in  Athens  |fr 

^  Demosthbnbs  afiigns 20^000 ^  c9Htra. Akistog^ 

t  Lib.  5.  J  Lib.  8. 

.J 

^  Lib  7.    DioDORVs  SicrLus's  account  perfe^ly  agrees^  lib,  12* 
It  XsNOPHOR  Mim.  lib  2. 

Thirdly* 
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Tbirdlff  Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  given  us  by 
Thucydides*,  be  great,  .'(^^«z•  eighteen  miles^  befide  the 
fea-coaft)r  yet  Xenophon  f  fays,  there  was-  much  wafte 
ground  within  the  walls.  They  feemed  indeed  to  have  joined 
four  diftind  and  feparate  cities  1^. 

Fourthly^  No  infurredion  of  the  flaves,  nor  fufpicion  of  in- 
furredtion,  are  ever  mentioned  by  hiftorians  ;  except  one  com- 
motion of  the  miners  §.. 

Fifthly  J  The  Athenians  treatment  of  their  flaves  is  faid 
by  Xenophon  |[,  and  DEMOsTHENEsff,  and  Plautus  X+y 
to  have  been  extremely  gentle  and  indulgent :  Which  could 
never  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  difproportioii  been  twenty 
to  one..  The  difproportion  is  not  fo  great  in  any  of  our  colo- 
nies ;  and  yet  we  are  obliged  to  exercife  a  very  rigorous  mili- 
tary government  over  the  negroes.. 

Sixthly,  No  man  is  ever  effeemed  rich  for  poflfefGng  what 
may  be  reckoned  an  equal  diffribution  of  property  in  any 
country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that  wealth*  Thus  every 
perfon  in  England  is  computed  by  fome  to  fpend  fix-pence 
a-day :  Yet  is  he  eftimated  but  poor  wht)  has  five  times  that 
fum.    Now  TiMARCHUs  is  iaid  by  -£schines§§  to  have 

•  Lib  z»  -f  De  ratitnt  red^ 

X  Wc  arc  to  obfervCy  that  when  DiOKYisiirs  Halicarnas^savs  (ays,  diat  if  we 
regard  the  antient  walls  of  Romj,  the  extent  of  the  city  will  not  appear  greater  than* 
that  of  Athens  ;  he  muft  mean  the  Acropolis  and  high  town  only.  No  antient. 
author  ever  fpeaks  of  the  Pyr^um,  Phalbrus^  and'MuMYCuiA,  as  the  fame  with 
Atbins.  Much  lefs  can  it  be  iiippofed,  that  DxoKTsixrs  woald  confider  the  matter 
in  that  light,  after  the  walls  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  were  dedroyed,  and  Atheks^ 
was  entirely  feparated  from  thefc  other  town».  This  obfervation  deftroys  all  Vossius's- 
leafoningSr  and  introdnces  common  fenfe  into  thefe  calculations. 

§  Athen.  lib.  6.  I  Dtrep^Aruzv.  t"^  Fhilip.  y^ 

XX  Stic  HO-  §§  CoHtra  Timach.  ^ 
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b€ien  left 4a ^y  cat cwnftnnobs ;  InHiie  mzsm^Att  oalf  <if  lea 
flave»  employ^  in  »aMi£a^itees.  L¥«ia«  and  iiis  briSilSiort 
two  ftraagerst  were  |>rorcnbtd  by  At  thirty  for  their  gMM 
i^iehes ;  though  tbe^  bad  but  iiidty  a^^ftiooe  *.  Demo^tab* 
N£S  wa«  left  very  rich  by  hb  father {  yet  lie  liad  4io  mwe 
than  fifty-two  flaves  f.  Hk  workhoufc,  of  twenty  cabinet- 
makers, i«  faid  to  he  a  very  cdnfiderable  manufadory  :JL 

\  • 

Seventhly^  During  the  Decielian  wair,  as  the  Greek 
hiftorians  call  it,  20,000  flaves  deferted,  and  brought  the 
Athenians  to  great  diftrefs,  as  we  learn  from  Thucy^)!-- 
DES  ^  This  could  not  lure  happened,  had  they  been  x)nly 
tlie  twentieth  part.     The  beft  Haires  would  not  defert. 

Eightbfy^  Xei^opihion  H  pro()ofes  n  fdieme  for  eirtertaatung 
by  die  pttbHc  10,000  flaves :  and  l!hat  ib  great  a  number  may 
poflibly  be  fupported,  any  one  will  he  coirvinced,  Ikys  he,  who 
confiders  the  numbers  we  poflefled  before  the  Decelian  war, 
A  way  of  fpeaMng  altogether  incompAtible  with  the  larger 
number  of  Athen^ui^ 

Nintbfyf  The  virhole  i^cn/kf  <tf  flie  ftatc  of  Athens  was  lefs 
Ihin  6000  talents*  Abd  though  numbers  in  amient  mamu- 
IcriptS'be  dften  to{p6St^  by  cities,  y^t  dik  is  une)ccq)tionable ; 
both  bdcaufe  De most hene^s  4-9  ^h^  gives  it,  gives  alfo  the 
detailf  which  checks  him;  and  ibe(3ittie  Polyeius:};:}^  afligns 
the  fame  miodbn,  and  reafons  upon  it  Now,  the  moft  vul- 
gar flave  could  yield  by  liis  labour  an  obaius  a  day,  over  and 
above  ibis  maintenahcef  as  we  leani  from  Xenophon  ff,  wh^ 
lays,  that  NiCi  as^a  overfeer  paid  his  mafter  fo  much  for  flaves, 

•  Orst  lu  t  C#ji/fvr  Ap»ob.  :|:  JWd.  §  Lib.  7. 

I  £>  nrt.  r$4.       4  lk<UJphi^       1%  Lib.  t,  ttp.  6t.       ft  ©"^-  '•^^• 

whom 
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whom  he  employed  in  cBgging  of  mines.  If  you  mil  takie 
the  pains  to  eftimate  an  ohobcs  a  day,  and  the  flaves  at  400,000, 
computing  only  at  ibittr  years  purchafe,  you  will  find  the  fum 
above  i  a,  000  talents ;  even  though  allowance  be  made  for  the 
great  number  of  holidays  in  Athens.  Befides,  many  of  the 
fiarea  would  have  a  much  greater  value  from  their  art.  The 
loweft  that  D?mosthenes  eftimates  any  of  his  *  father^s^ 
ilavea,  ia  two  minas  a-head.  And  upon  this  fuppofition,  it  ^ 
is  a  little  difficult,  I  confefs,  to  reconcile  even  the  number  of 
40,000  flave»  wit(^  the  cenfuf  of  600Q  talents, 

Tcntify^  Cniot  kfitt^l^THDCVDiDEs^f,  to  contain  more 
fiavea  than  an^  Qskxk  e^.  except  Sbarta.  Sbarta  then 
JMd  more  tbaia  Atseiis^  in  proportion  to  tks  number  of  dti--' 
zena*  The  Spartans  wrae  9000  in  the  town,  30,000  lis 
tttf  couictry  4^  The  male  fla^fes,  tbefefbse,  of  fxdl  age^  muft 
have  been  loore  than  780^000;  and  the  whole  more  than 
3,i20>ooa  A  number  impoiSble  to  be  maintained  in  a  nar- 
row barren  country,  fych  as  Laconia,  which  had  no  trade* 
Had  the  Helotes  been  £0  very  numerous,  the  murder  of  2600  . 
mentioned  by  Thucybides§9  would  have  irritated  them, 
without  weakening  th^m* 

BefidejH  'we  arje  to  couiidert  that  the  pumber  afljgned  by 
Athsnj£ui  {[,  whatever  it  isf,  comprehends  all  the  idbabitants^ 
of  Attica,  aa  well  at  riiofe  of  Athens.    The  Athewian^ 


'     •  Cmir4  Mnowu,  f  lib*  2. 

X  FtniTAiCHr  im^iui  Ltcoro^  f  Lib  4* 

B  The  fiuBC  Mtbov  afliyma,  tbot  C^rimth  htoi  once  46o,oep  ilaivci,  Moika 
^c^aoo.  Bt  tl»  feitgolag  angiwitatt  Irii  ftgtnyr  agiuiA  tide  faas,  ^wiijch  a^ 
indeed  entirety  aWord  and  impoffible,.  ^Tis  however  r«fliariuible»  tkat  Athkn jkvs 
cites  fo  great  an  authority  as  AaisTOTLB  for  this  lafl  fa€k;  And  the  fcholiaft  on 
Pin  DA  Rr  mentions  the  fame  numbey  of  flares  in  i£c  IN  A. 

4  afiede'd 
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afFeded  much  a  country  life,  as  we  karn  from  Thugydi- 
DES  *;  and  when  they  were  all  chafed  into  town,  by  the  inva- 
fion  of  their  territory  during  the  Peldponesian  war,  the 
city  was  not  able  to  contain  them ;  and  they  w;ere  obliged  to 
lie  in  the  porticoes,  temple3,  and  even  ftreets,  for  want  of 
lodging  -f-. 

The  fame  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other  Greek 
cities ;  and  when  the  number  of  the  citizens  is  afligned,  we 
muft  always  underftand  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  as  well  as  of  the  city.  Yet,  even  with  this 
allowance,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Greece  was  a  pc^ulous 
country,  and  exceeded  what  we  could  imagine  of  fo  narrow 
a  territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no 
fuppHes  of  com  from  other  jHaces.  For  excepting  Athens, 
which  traded  to  Pont  us  for  that  commodity,  the  other  cities 
feem  to .  have  fubfifled  chiefly  from  •  their  neighbo«ring  ter- 
ritory $• 

r 

Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  city  of  extenfive 
i:ommerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  fplendor  j  yet  it  contained 

•  Lib.  2.  t  Thucyd.  lib.  2. 

X  De  M  o  5 T>  contra  Le  ft*    THc  At  h  b  n  i  a  n  8  brought  yearly  from  Po  n t i;  s  400,000 
«:iedimni  or  bufhds  of  corn,  as  appeared  from  the  cuftom-hoafe  books.    And  this 

« 

was  the  greateft  part  of  their  importation.  This  by  the  by  is  a  ftrong  proof  that 
there  is  fope  grea^  i]}iflake*im  the  foregoing  pailkge  of  ArHEMiEus.  For  Attica 
itfelf  was  fo  barren  in  com«  t^t  it  produced  not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  peafants. 
Tit.  Liv.  lib«  43^  cap.  6«  Lvciav,  in  his  navigium  fiv9  'wta^  fays,  that  a  (hip» 
which  by  the  dimenfions  he  gives,  feems  to  have  been  about  the  fize  of  our  third 
jatesy  carried  as  much  com  as  would  maintain  all  Attica  for  a  twelvemonth.  *Bnt 
|>erhap8  Athens  was  decayed  at  that  time  ^  and  befides,  it  is  not  (aft  to  troll  fnch 
Joofe  rhetorical  calculations. 

onl7 
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only  6000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  when  it  was  befieged  by 
Demetrius* 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  Greece  f : 
But  the  number  of  it  citizens  exceeded  not  thofe  of  Rhodes  :f. 
Phliasia  is  faid  to  be  afmall  city  by  Xknophon  §,  yet  we 
find,  that  it  contained  6000  citizens  (|.  I  pretend  not  to  re- 
concile thefe  two  fads.  Perhaps,  Xenophon  calls  Phli- 
asia a  fmall  town,  becaufe  it  made  but  a  fmall  figure  in 
Greece,  and  maintained  only  a  fubordinate  alliance  with 
Sparta  ;  or  perhaps  the  country  belonging  to  it,  was  ex  ten- 
five,  and  moft  of  the  citizens  were  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  it,  and  dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Mantinea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia  ^  :  Confe- 
quently  it  was  equal  toMEGALOPOLis,  which  was  fifty  fladia 

•  DiOD.  Sic.  lib.  20.  t  Isocr.  panrg, 

X  DiOD,  Sic.  lib.  17,  When  Alexander  attacked  Thebes,  we  may  fafely  con- 
clude»  that  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  were  prefent.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  efpecially  of  the  Thebans,  will  never  fufped,  that  any  of 
them  would  defert  their  country,  when  it  was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  peril  and  dlf- 
trefs.  As  Alexander  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  all  thofe  who  bore  arms  were  put  to 
theiword  without  mercy;  and  they  amounted  only  to  6000  men.  Among  thefe 
were  fome  Grangers  and  manumitted  (laves.  The  captives,  confiding  of  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  Haves,  were  fold,  and  they  amounted  to  30,000.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  free,  citizens  in  Thebes,  of  both  (exts  and  all  ages, 
were  near  24,000;  the  ftrangers  and  flaves  about  12,000.  Thefe  laft,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  were  fomewhat  fewer  in  proportion. than  at  Athens-;  as  is  reafonable  to  ima- 
gine from  this  circumftance,  that  Athens  was  a  town  of  more  trade  to  fupport  flaves, 
and  of  more  entertainment  to  allure  flrangers.  It  is  alfb  to  be  remarked,  that  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  was  the  whole  number  of  people,  both  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  the 
neighbouring  territory :  A  very  moderate  number,  it  muft  be  confefTcd  ;  and  this  com- 
putation being  founded  in  fads  which  appear  undifputable,  muft  have  great  weight 
in  the  prefent  controverfy.  The  above  mentioned  number  of  Rhodians  too  were  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  who  were  free,  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

%  Hift.  Ga-ffic.  lib.  7.  H  Id.  lib.  7.  +  Polyb.  lib.  2. 

Vol.  I.  Qji  q  or 
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or  fixty  miles  and  a  quarter  in  tcircumference  *•     But  Man- 
TINEA  had  (5nly  3000  citizens  f.     The  Greek  cities,  there- 
fore, contained  often  fields  and  gardens,  together  with  houfes  ; 
and  we  cannot  judge  of  them  by  the  extent  of  thfeir  walls^ 
Athens  contained  no  more  than  10,000  houfes;.  yet  its  walls, 
with  the  fea-coaft,  were  about  twenty  miles  in  extent.    Syr  A-  * 
c USE  was  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference;,  yet  was  fcarce 
ever  fpoke  of  by  the  antients  as  more  populous  than  Athens, 
Babylon  was  a  fquare  of  fifteen  miles,  or  fixty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit ;    but  it  contained  large  cultivated  fields  and  inclofures^ 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny.     Though  Aur^lian's  wall  was- 
fifty  miles  in  circumference  X ;  the  circuit  of  *  all  the  thirteen 
divifions  of  Rome,  taken  apart,  according  ,to  Publius  Vic- 
TOR,   was  only  about  forty-three  miles.     When  an  enemy 
invaded  the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  retired  within  the  walls- 
of  the  antient  cities,  with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and  in— 
ftruments  of  hufbandry  j  and  the  great  height  to  which  the*^ 
walls  were  raifed,  enabled  a  fmall  number  to  defefid  them  with:, 
facility. 

Sparta^  fays  Xe  nop  h  o  n  §,  is  one  of  the  cities  of  Gr e e cb 
that  has  the  feweft  inhabitants.  Yet  Polybius  ||  fays,  that 
it  was  forty-eight  ftadia  in,  circumference,  and  was  round. 

All  the  iETOLiANs  able  to  bear  j.rms  in  Antipater's 
time,  dedu^ng  fome  few  garrifon«,  were  but  tefi  thoufand: 

men  4-. 

•  PoLYB.  Kb.  9.  cap.  20.       t  Lysias,  otat.  34.      J  Vofiscus  //» w'/a  ^urel.  . 
§  De  rf/.  Laced.     Thispaflage  U  not  eafily  reconciled  witk  that. of  Plutarch 
above,  who  feys,  that  Sparta  had  9000  citizens. 

U  PoLYB.  lib.  9.  cap.  20.  4t  Dxod^  Stc.  lib.  18. 

5  '  Poly-- 
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Pol  YB I  US  *  tells  us,  that  the  Ach-^an  league  might, 
without  any  inconvenience,  march  30  or  40,000  men :  And 
this  account  feems  very  probable )  For  that  league  compre- 
hended the  greateft  part  of  Peloponnesus,  Yet  Pausa- 
NiAS  ^2  fpeaking  of  the  fame  period,  fays,  that  all  the 
AcHiEANS  able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  feveral  manumitted 
flaves  were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  thou* 
fand. 

The  Thessalians,  till  their  final  conqueft  by  the  Ro- 
mans, were,  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  factious,  feditious,  dif- 
orderly  J.  'Tis  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  that  part  of 
Greece  abounded  much  in  people. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides  §,  that  the  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus adjoining  to  Pylos,  was  defart  and  uncultivated.  He- 
rodotus fays  II,  that  Mac'edoni  a  was  full  of  lions  and  wild 
bulls ;  animals  which  can  only  inhabit  vaft  unpeopled  forefts. 
Thefe  were  the  two  extremities  of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus^  of  all  ages,  fexes  and  con- 
ditions, who  were  fold  byPAULUs  ^milius,  amounted  only 
to  150,0004-  Yet  Epirus  might  be  double  the  extent  of 
Yorkshire. 

Justin  *  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
declared  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called  a  congrefs 
of  all  the  ftates,  except  the  Lacedemonians,  whq  refufed 
to  concur ;  and  he  found  the  force  of  the  whole,  upon  com- 

•*Lbgat.  f  /jKrAcHAicis* 

%  Tit.  Liv,  lib.  34.  cap.  51.    Plato  in  Critone.  §  Lib.  7* 

II  Lib.  7.  4.  Tit.  Li  v.  lib.  45.  cap.  34,  •  Lib.  9.  cap.  5. 

Qjl  4  '  putatiori. 
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putation,  to  amount  to  200,000  infantry,  and  15,000  cavalry. 
This  muft  be  under  flood  to  be  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.     For  as  the  Greek  republics  maintained  no  mer- 
cenary forcesj    and  had  no    militia   diftind  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens,  it  is  not  conceivable  what  other  medium 
there  could  be  of  computation.     That  fuch  an  army  could  ever 
by  GiiEtCE  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  be  maintained  there, 
is  contrary  to  all  hiftory.     Upon   this  fuppolition,  therefore, 
we  may  thus  reafon.     The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  fexes 
were  860,000.     The  flaves,  eflimating  them  by  the  number < 
of  Athenian  flaves  as  above,  who  feldom  married  or  had- 
families,    were   double   the   male  citizens   of  full  age,    njiz.. 
430,000.     And  all  the  inhabitants  of  antient  Greece,  ex- 
cepting La  con  i  a,  were  about  one  million  two  hundred^  and  . 
ninety  thoufand:    No  mighty  number,   nor  exceeding  what 
may  be  found  at  prefejat  in  Scotland,  a  country  of  nearly 
the  fame  extent,  and  very  indifferently  peopled^ 

We  may  now  confider  the  numbers  of  people  in  Rome  and- 
Italy,  andcoUedt  all  the  lights  afforded  us  by  fcatteredpaf- 
fages  in  antient  authors.     We  Ihall  fi^nd,  upon  the  whole,  a 
great  difficulty  in  fixing  any  opinion  on  that  head ;  and  no , 
reafon  to  fupport  thofe  exaggerated  calculations,  fo  much  in- 
fifted  on  by  modern  writers* 

DloNYsius  Hallicarnass-EUS  *  fays,   that  the  antient 
walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  fanie  compafs/with  thofe, 
of  Athens,  but  the  fuburbs  ran  out  to  a  great  extent;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  tell,  where  the,  town  ended  or  the  country 
begun.     In  fome  places  of  Rome,  it  appears,  from  the  fame 


*  Libu  4. 


author, 
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author*,  from  Juvenal  f,  and  from  other  antient  writers  if,  ^ 
that  the  houfes  were  high,  and  families  lived  in  feparate  ftoreys, 
one  above  another :  Biit  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  were  only ' 
the  poorer  citizens,  and  only  in  fome  few  ftreets.     If  we  may 
judge  from  the  younger  Pliny's§  account  of  his  houfe,  and 
from  Bartoli's  plans  of  antient  buildings,  the  men  of  qua-* 

lity  had  very  fpacious  palaces ;  and  their  buildings  were  like 
the  Chinese  houfes  at  this  day,  where  each  apartment  is  fe-- 
parated  from  the  ^eflr,.  and  rifes  no  higher  than  a  fmgle  ftorey.- 
To  which  if  we  add,  that  the  Roman  nobility  much  afFicded' 
very  extenfive  porticoes,  and  even  woods  ||  in  town;  we  may 
perhaps  allow  Vossi  us  (though  there  is  no  manner  of  reafon 

*  Lib.  10:  f  'Satyr.  3. 1/269,  27:?. 

J  St R  ABO,  lib, -J.  fays,  that  the  emperor  Augustus  prohibited  the  raifing  houfet' 
Mgher  than  feventy  foot.  In  another  paflage,  lib.  16.  he  fpeaks  of  the  houfes  of - 
Rome;  as  remarkably  high.  See  aifo  to  the  fame  purpofe  Vitruvius,  lib.  2«  cap*  ^ 
8.  Aristides  the  fopfaift,  in  his  oration  m  Pftr/sMjr,  fays,  that  Romb  confifted  of  ci- 
ties on  the  top  of  cities^;  and  that  if -one  were  to  ipread  itout,  and  unfold  it^  it* 
would  cover  the  wh<)le  fufihce  of  Italy.  Where  an  author  indulges  himfelf  in  fuch  - 
extravagant  declamations,  and  g^ives  fo  much  into  the  hyperbolical  flyle,  one  knows* 
not  how  far  h^  mufl  he  reduced.  But  this  reafoning  feems  natural  r  If  Rome  was' 
built  in  fo  fcattered  a  manner  as  Dionysius  fays,  and  ran  fo  much  into  the  country,  ^ 
there  muft  have  been  very  few  ftreets  where  the  houfes  were  raifed  fo  high.  'Tis  only' 
for  want  of  grounds  that  any  body  buikis  in  that  inconveivient  manner. 

5  Lib.  2.  epift..  16.  lib  5.  epift.  6.  *Tis  true,  Pliny  there  dcfcribes  a  country-* 
houfe :  But  fitice  that  was  the  idea  which  the  ancients  formed  of  a  magnificent  and' 
convenient  building,  the  great  men  would  certainly  build  the  feme  way  in  town.^ 
^*In  laxitatem  ruris  excurrunt,"  fays  Sen  eca  of  the  rich  and  voluptuous,  epift.  1 14.  , 
Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  4.  pap.  4.  fpcaking  of  Cicinnatus's  field  of  four  acres,  . 
(ays,  ^'  Augufte  fe  haBitare  nunc  putat,  cujusddmustantum  patet  quantuni<JiNCiN^- 
•*  nAti  rura  patuerant."  To  the  fame  purpofe  fee  lib.'  36.  cap.  15.  alfo  lib.  i8.- 
cap.  2. 

II  ViTRUV.  lib.  5,  cap.  11.   TaCit.  annal.  Hb*.  11.  cap.  j.   SueVon.  in  vi/a  Od-   - 
tav.  cap.  72.  tcQ* 

for ; 
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for  it)  to  read  the.famQv^8  paffage  of  the  elder  Pun  Y  f  his  own 

way  without  admitting  the  extravagant  coijfequeijces  which  he 

draws  from  it 

The 

f  "  Mcenia  ejus  (Roma;)  collegere  ambitu  imperatorlbus,  cenfocibufque  Vespa- 
**  8 1  AN  IS,  A.  U.  C.  828.  pair.  xiii.  MCC.  complcxa  montes  feptem,  ipfa  dividitur 
in  rcgiones  quatuordecim,  compita  earum  265.  Fjufdetn  fpatii  menfura,  currcnte 
a  MilLiario  in  capite  Rom.  Fori  ilatutq,  ad  flngulas  portas,  qme  fuxit  liodie  du- 
mero  37,  ita  ut  duodecim  portae  femcl  nu^nerentur,  prastereanturque  ex  vetcribus 
feptem,  quae  efle  defierunt,  eflicit  pafluum  per  diredlum  30,775,  Ad  extrema  vero 
tedorum  cum  cailris  prsetoris  ab  eodem  Milliarioy  per  vicos  omnium  viariim,  men- 
"  fura  coUegit  paulo  araplius  (eptuaginta  millia  pafTuum.  Quo  k  quis  altitudinem 
**  teflorum  addat,  dignam  ptofedo,  seflimationem  concipiat,  -  fateaturque  nullius 
**  urbis  magnitudinem  in  toto  orbepotui/Te  ei  comparari."    Pdin.  lib.  3.  cap,  5. 

All  the  bed  manufcripts  of  Pliny  read  the  paiTage  as  here  cited,  and  fix  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen  mile&.  The  queftion  is.  What  Pliny,  means 
by  30,775  paces,  oind  how  that  number  was  formed  ?  The  manner  in  which  I  con- 
ceive it,  is  this.  Rome  wa^  ^  femidjrculftr  area  of  thirtecji  n^les,  circumference.  The 
Porum,  and  confequently  the  Milliarium,  we  know,  was  fituat^  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tybeb,  and  near  the  center  of  the  circle,  or  upon  the  diameter  of  the  femicircular 

area.  Though  there  were  thirty- feven  g^tee  to  Rome,  yet  only  twelve  of  them  had 
flraight  ftreets,  leading  fh>m  them  to  the  Milliarium.  Pliny,  therefore,  having 
afiigned  the  circumference  of  Romh,  and  knowing  that  that  alone  was  not  fufficient 
to  give  us  a  juft  notion  of  its  furface,  ufes  this  farther  method.  H^  fuppofes  all  the 
ilree ts,  leading  from  the  Milliarium  to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  together  into  one 
fb'aight  line,  and  fuppofes  we  run  along  that  line,  fo^as  to  count  each  gate  once :  In 
which  cafe,  he  fays,  that  the  whole  line  is  30,775  paces :  Or,  in  other  words,  that 
-each  (beet  or  radius  of  the  i^micircular  area  is  upon  an  average^two  miles  and  a  half; 
4nd  the  whole  length  of  Rome  is  five  miles;  and  its  breadth  about  half  as  much; 
beiide?  the  fcattered  fubMrbs. 

Pere  Ha r do u  in  underftands  this  paffage  in  the  fame  manner  ;  with  regard  to  the 
laying  together  the  feveral  ftreets  of  Rome  into  one  line,  in  order  to  compofe  30,775 
paces  :  But  then  he  fuppofes,  'that  ftreets  led  from  the  Milliarium  to  every  gate,  and 
that  no  ftreet  exceeded  800  paces  in  length.  But  (1.)  a  femicircular  area,  whofe  ra- 
dius was  only  800  paces,  could  never  have  a  circumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the 
compafs  of  Rome  as  afligned  by  Puny.  A  radius  of  two  miles  and  a  half  forms 
very  nearly  that  circumference.     (?•)  There  is  an  abfurdity  in  fuppoiing  a  city  fo 

boilt 
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The  number  of  citizens  who  received  com  by  the  public 
diftiibution  in  Augustuses  time,  were  two  hundred  thou- 

fand., 

built  as  to  'have  ftrects  running  to  its  center  from  evtry  gate*  in  its  clr<5ainference. 
Thefe  ftreets  muft  interfere  as  they  approach.  (3.)  This  diminifhes  too  much  from 
die  greatnefs  of  antient  Rome^  and  reduces  that  city  below  even  Bristol  or  Rot- 
terdam.. 

The  fenfe  which  Vossius  in  his  Ohftrnjationes  wari^  puts  on  this  pafTage  of  Pliny, 
errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme.  One  manufcript,  of  no  authority,  inftead  of  thir- 
teen miles,  h^»  affigned  thirty  miles  for  the  compafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  And 
Vossiu  s  underftands  this  only  of  the  curyilinear  part  of  the  circumference ;  fuppofing,. 
that  as  the  Tyber  formed  the  diameter,  there  were  no  walls  boilt  on  that  fide.  But 
( I .)  this  reading  is  allowed  contrary  to  almoft  all  the  manufcripts.  (z.)  Why  ihould 
Pliny,  a. concife  Writer,  repeat  the  compafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome  in  two  fucceffive 

# 

fentcnces  ?     (3.)  Why  repeat  it  with  fo  fenfible  a  variation  ?     (4.)  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Pliny's  mentioning  twice  theMiLLiAiiiuM,if  a  line  was  meafured  that  had. 
no  dependence  on  the  Milliarium?     (9.)  Aurelian's  wall  is  faid  byVoPiscus 
to  have  been  drawn  laxiore  amhitu^  and  to  have  comprehended  all  the  buildings  and' 
fuburb^  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tyber,;  yet  its  compafs  was  only  ^h^  miles;  and^ 
even  here  critics  fufpedl.fome  miftake  or  corruption  in  the  text.    It  is  not  probable,, 
that  Rome  would  dirainifh  from.  Augustus' to  Aorblian.     It  remained  Hill  t|^e 
<iapital  of  the  fame  empire ;  and  none  of  Uie  civil  wars  in  that  long  period  except  the 
tumults  on  the  death  of  Maximus   and  BAL^BfNUs,  ever  afPeded  the  city.     Cara-> 
calla  is  feid  by  Aurblius  Victor  to  have  increafed  Rome.     (6.)  There  are  no 
remains  of  antient  buildings,  which  mark  any  fuch  greatnefs  of  Rom  b;     Vossiu s's 
i^ply  to  this  objedlion  feems  abfurd.  That  the  rubbifh  would  fink  fixty  or  fevcnty 
feet  below  ground.  It  appears  from  Spartian  (in  'vita  St*veri)  that  the  five<-mile  ftonc 
in  'ui/a  lavicana  was  out  of  the  city.     (7.)  Olympiodoru$  and  Publius  Victor 
fix  the  number  of  houfes  in  Rome  to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  thoufand.     (8.)  The. 
very  extravagance  of  the  confequences  drawn  by  this  critic,  as  well  as  Lipsius,  if 
they  be  neceflary,  deflroys  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  grounded :   That  Romr  . 
contained  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants ;  while  the  Whole  kingdom  of  France 
contains  only  five,  according  to  his  computation,  (^r. 

The  only  objedion  to  the  fenfe  which  we  have  nfRxed  above  to  the  pailage  of' 
PwNY,  ftons  to  lie  in  this.  That  Pliny,  ^er  mentioning  the  thirty-feven  gates  of - 
KoMEy  affi^s.only  axenfenibr  fuppreffng  the.  ievtn  old  ones,  and  fays  nothing  of. 


/ 
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fiind*.  This  one  would  eftecm  a  pretty  certain  ground  of 
calculation :  Yet  it  is  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  throw 
us  back  into  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  diftribution  ?  It 
was  calculated,  to  be  fure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit.  But  it 
appears  from  a  paflage  in  Cicero f,  that  the  rich  might  alfo 
take  their  portion,  and  that  it  was  efteemed  no  reproach  in 
them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  corn  given ;  whether  only  to  heads  of 
families,  or  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ?  The  portion 
every  month  was  five  modii  to  each  ij:,  (about  5  fixths  of  a 
bulhel.)  This  was  too  little  for  a  family,  and  too  much  for 
an  individual.  Avery  accurate  antiquarian  1|,  therefore,  in- 
fers, that  it  was  given  to  every  man  of  full  years :  But  he 
illows  the  matter  to  be  uncertain. 

Was  it  ftridly  inquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived  within 
the  precindls  of  Rome,  or  was  it  fufficient  that  he  prefented 
himfelf  at  the  monthly  diflxibution  ?     This  laft  feems  more 

probable  4- 

Were 

the  eighteen  gates,  the  (beets  leading  from  which  terminated^  according  to  my  opi-^ 
nion,  before  tKey  reached  the  Forum.  But  as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans, 
who  perfedUy  knew  the  diipofition  of  the  flreets,  it  is  not  flrange  he  fhould  take  a 
circumllance  for  granted,  which  was  fo  familiar  to  every  body.  Perhaps  too,  many 
of  thefe  gates  led  to  wharfs  upon  the  river. 

•  Ex  monumfnt,  Ancyr,  \  Tu/c,  q"€eft,]xh.  3.  cap.  48. 

X,  Licinias  apud  Salluf.  hiji.  frag.  lib.  3. 

\  Nicofatts  Borttnjuts  de  n  fntm^ntaria  Roman, 
4-  Not  to  take  the  people  too  much  from  their  bnfinefe,  Augustus  ordained  the 
diftribution  of  com  .to  be  made  only  thrice  a-year ;  Bat  the  people -finding  the  monthly 

difbibutions 
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Were  there  no  falfe  claimants  ?  We  ate  told  t»  that  Ca:- 
•«AR  ftruck.oflF  at  once  J7o,ooo>.  who  had  crept  in  without 
a  juft  title }  and  it  is  very  little  probable,  that  he  remedied  all 
abufes. 

But>  laftly,  what  proportion  of  flaves  muft  we  aflign  to 
ithefe  citizens  ?  This  is  the  moft  material  queftion  ;  and  the 
mG&  unqertaio.  'Us  very  doubtful,  whether  Athens  can  be 
eftablifhed  as  a  rule  for  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Athenians 
had  more  flaves,  becaufe  they  employed  them  in  manufadlures, 
for  which  a  capital  city,  like  Rome,  feems  not  fo  proper.  Per- 
liaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  had  more  flaves,  on. 
account  of  their  fuperior  luxury  and  riches. 

There  were  exad  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome  ;  but  ao 
antient  author  has  given  os  the  number  of  burials,  except 
Suetonius  f,  who  tells  us,  that  in  one  feafon  there  were 
30,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of  Lieetina  ;  But  this 
was  during  a  plague ;  which  ^aa  afford  no  certain  foundatioa 
for  any  inference.  ^ 

The  public  corn,  tliough  diftributed  only  to  a  00,000  citizens^ 
affed;ed  very  confiderably  the  whole  agriculture  of  Italy  |{  t 
A  fad:  no  way  reconcilable  to  fome  modem  exaggerations  with 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

diAribations  more  convenlent»  (as  preserving,  I  fappofe,  a  more  regular  ceconomy  in 
tiieir  family)  deilred  to  have  them  reftored.  Subton.  August,  cap.  40.  Had  not 
-Ibme  of  the  people  come  from  fome  difUnce  for  their  corn,  Augustus's  precaotion 
feems  faperfluons. 

f  Skiton.  sMyuI.c^.  4r«  {  /if  li/a  Nerom^ 

I  Stuicu.  Ai^.  cap.  42. 

Vol.  I.  Rrr  The 
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Tlic  bcftigrouad  of  conJ€di»c  I  can  fiad  coaceming  the  ^ 
grcatnefs  of  .antieat  Rom£>  ietMs:   Wc  are  told  by  Hero* 
DiAN^,  that  Ant  IOC  H  and  Ai^xAWrDRiA  were  Yeiy  Uttk 
inferior  to  Rome*.  It  appears  from  DiODORUS'SicujLUsrf^  . 
that  one  ftraight  ftreet  of  Alexandria  reaching  from  port 
to  port,  was  five  miles  long ;  and  as  Al  ex  a  ni>r  i  a  -was  much 
more  extended  in  length  than  breadthy  it  feems  to  h&ve  been  a. 
city  nearly  of  the.  bulk  of  Paris  J j    and  Rome  might  be 
about  die  fize  of  London*  . 

There  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Piodorus  Siculus*^  . 
time  II , .  500^000  firee  people,  comprehending,  I  fiippofe,  women  * 

•  Lib.  4.  cap.  5*  +  Lib.  17. 

X  QyiNTUs  CuRTius  CxySf  Its  walls  were  only  ten  miles  in  circumference,  when  • 
fl5anded  by  Albxandbr  ;  lib*  4*  cap.  8.  SriiABOywko  bad -traYelltd.  to  Alexan'  - 
DKihf  as  well£aJ>ioDORUsSicuLus,  fayslt  was  ibarce  foor  miles  long,  andinmoft 
places  about  a  mile  broad ;  lib.  j/.  PLiNYfaysitrefembleda  Macbdomian  cafTock^  « 
ftretching  out  inthecornen;  lib.  ^.  cap.  lo*    NotwitHftanding  this  bulk  of  Alex- 
ANDRIA9  which  Teems  but  moderate^  J[)iodorus  Sicult7s>   fpeaking  of  its  drcoit 
as.drawn  by  Alexandir^.  (which  it  never  exfieed^>  as  weleam  frofn  Ammiahvs  ^ 
MaRcbllinus»  lib.  22.  cap.  16.)  {uy b  it  wzi  yur.yi^u  ha^t^cnaf  exirtmify  great,  ibid.  . 
The  reaibn  which  he  affigns  for  its  furpafling  all  cities  of  the  world»  (for  he  excepts  not 
Rome)  is,  that  it  contained  300^000  free  inhabitants.    He  alfo  mentions  die  revenues 
of  the  kings,  inz.  6000  talents^  as  another  circumftance  to  the  fame  purpofe  :^No 
fuch  mighty  fum  in  our  eyes-even  though  we  make  allow^ces  for  the  different  vafaitt 
of  money.    What  Strabo  (ays  of  the  neighbouring  country,  means  only  that  it  was 
well  peopled^,  oixafufa  ho^m^.^  Might  not  pne  affirm,  without  any  great  hyperbole,  . 
that  the  whole  banks  of  the  river  from  G«  av  b  s  b  n  d  to  W  i  kdsor  are  one  city  ?    This  » 
is  even  more  than*  Strabo  fays  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  and  of  the 
canal  to  Canopus.,.   *  fis,  a  vulgar  faying  in  Italy,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  - 
but  one  town  in  Piedmont  ;  for  it  is  all  a  town.     Agrippa  In  Josbprus^^  MIo 
Judaic,  lib..  2.  cap..  i6»  to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the  exceffive  greatnefs  of; 
Alexandria,  which  he  endeavours  to  magnify,  defcribes  only  the  compafsof  the 
city  as  drawn  by  Alexander  :    A  clear  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were^ 
lodged  there,,  and  that  the  neighbouring  country  was  no  more  than  what  might  be  ex- 
pected about  all  great  towns,  very  well  cultivated,  and  well  pcopled^^        H  Lib.  17. 

*     &  and 
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and  children^*.  But  vrtiat  number  of  flavdsf  Had  we  any 
]\x&  ground  to  &c  thefe  at  an  equal  number  with  the  free  inha*<i 
bitantSy  it  would  favour  the  foregoing  calculation. 

Tliere  k  a  paffage  in  He  rod  i  an,  which  is  a  little  furprif* 
iag.  He  feys  pofitively,  that  the  palape  of  die  Emperor  was 
afr  large  as  all  the  reft  o£  the  cityf.  This  was  Nero^s  golden 
hbuife^  iT^ch  is  indeed  repreiented  by  Suetonius  if:  and 
'Pliny  as  of  an  enormous  extent  |{ ;  but  no  p^wer  of  imagine* 
ati(Mi  can  make  us  conceive  4t  to  bear  any  propcNtion-to  fuch  « 
•city  as  LoNi^ON, 

l^e  flMy  obferve,  that>  had  the  hilbri^n  been  teladng  Nero^is 
^^extravagance,  and  had  he  made  ufe  of  fudh  an  expreffipn,  it 
would  have  had  much  leftr  weight ;  thefe  rhetorical  exaggenN 

tions  being  fo  apt  to  creep  into  an  author^s  ftyfe,  even  wheg 

I  ■ 

citizens  alone*  and  grown  men. 

f  lib.  4.  cap.  I.  flr«0^  flro?uiJ(«    Polxtian  ^terpretsit  **9dibas majoribnsetiafli 
rcliqaa  urbe." 

X  He  fays  (in  Nbronb  cap.  30.)  idiat  a  portico  or  piaeea  of  it  was  3000  fbet  long  ;  . 
-«<  tanta  laidtas  nt  portions  tripli<^  milliarias  haberet.''  He  cannot  mean  three  miles* 
For  ^  ivhole  ^teht  of  the  bonfb  60m  the  Palatinb  to  the  Es<^ilinb  was  not 
^near  b  fftzt^  So  when  Vopisc«  in  AuRSLiANomeationt  a  portico  in  Sallust'« 
gardens,  which  he  -cs&z  fortieth  milkarien/h^  it  muft  be  onderfiood  of  a  thoufand  fcet^ 
So  aUp  HoRACB ; 

*'  Nulla  dei!enq>edk 
Mctata  firiTatis  opacalu 
PoiticiM  exdpiebat  Arfton*"    lib.  t.  ode  i^* 
So  alfo.In  lib.  i.  Satyr.  S.  « 

Millepedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  aghim 
Hic4«bat.'» 
II  Plikivs,  lib.  36.  cap.  i;«   <<  Bit  vidiimu  orbciii  toum  -cii^  MSm  jlia^ 

H  r  r  9  thti 
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the  moft  chafte-  and  correct.    But  'tis  mendoned  by  Hbro-»- 
Di  AK  only  by  the  by,  in  relating  the  quarrels  between  Gbta 
and  Caracalla^ 


It  appears  from  the  fame  hiftorian*,  that  there  waa  then* 
much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of  ufe ;  and  he 
aicribea  it  as  a  great  pmife  to  PjsRTiNAXt^that  he  allowed 
every  one  to  t^e  fuch  land  either  in  Italy  or  eUewhere,  and^ 
cultivate  it  as;  be  pleafed^  without  paying  any  taxes.     Lands 
uncultivated^  and  put  to  no  manner  of  ufe  I    This  is.  not  hedid<. 
of  in  any  part  of  Christendom  ;  except  perhaps  in-fomie, 
remote  parts  of  Hungary  ;  as  I  have  been  informed.    And  it 
furcly  corre^nds  very  ill  with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  po- 
puloufiiefs  of  afttlquity,  fo  miich  inftfted  on*  ^ 

We  learn  from  Vopiscusf,  that  there  was  iii  iETitiTRiA 

*    "    •  ■  •        . . 

much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  which  the  Emperor  Aureli  an 
intended  to  convert  into  vineyards,  in  order  to  furnifh  the 
Roman  people  with  a  gratuitous  diftributibn  of  ^wine:   A^ 
very  proper  expedient  to  difpeople  (till  farther  that  capital  and 
aU  the  neighbouring  temtorieB. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  tr>  take  notice  of  the  account  which 
PoLYBius  Jgives^  of  the  great  herds  of  fwine  to  be  met  with 
in  Tuscany  and  Lombard  y,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and* 
of  the  method  of  feeding  them  which  was^  then  pradtifed^ 
**  There  are  great  herds  of  fwine,**  fays  he,  "  throughout  all 
**  Italy,  particularly  in  former  times,  through  Etruria 
**  and  Cisalpine  Qaul.  And  a  herd  frequently  contains  a 
•*  thoufand  or  more  fwine*     When  one  of   thefe  herds  in 

*  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  f  In  AvRBUAM,  cap.  48. 

}  lib*  12,  cap.  z« 

<<  feeding 
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"  feeding  meets  with  aQOther,  they  mix  together  j  and  the 
.  fwine-herds  have  no  other  expedient  to  feparate  them  than 
to  go  to  different  quarters^  where  they  found  their  horn ; , 
and  thefe  animals,  being  accuflomed  to  that  fignal,  run 
immediately  each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper.  Whereas 
in  Greece,  if  the  herds  of.  fwine  happen  to  mix  in  the 
forefts,  hewhahaa.the  greateft  iTock, .  takes  cunningly  the 
opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  And  thieves  are  very  apt 
to  purloin  the  draggling  hogs,  which  have  wandered  to  ^ 
great  diftance  front  theirs  keener *in  fearch  of  food.** 

May  we  not  infer  from  this  account,  that  the  north  of  Italy 
was  then  much  lefs  peopled,  and  worfe  cultivated^  than  at^ 
prefent?  Hbw  could  thfcfe  vaft'  herds  be  fed  in  a  ccuntry-fo* 
thick  of  ihclofures,  fo  improved  by  agriculture,  fo  divided  by 
farms,  fd  planted  with  vines*  and^corn  intermingled  together?^ 
1  muft  confefs,  that  Polyb^ius^S  relation  has  more  the  air  of 
that  occonomy  whichis  to  be  met  with int)ur  Ameri  cak  colo^ 
aies,  than  the  management  of  an:  EtJROPEAN  country.- 

We  meet  with  a  reflefliDitin  AK^rsTOTLE^s,*  ethics^  which: 
feems  to  me  unaccountable '  on  aay  fupp^tion,  and  by  proving, 
too  much  in  fayoiu:  of  our  prefent  reaA)ning,  may  be  thought 
really  to  prove  nothiilg.  That  philofopher,  treating  of  friend-^ 
ihip5.  aadrobferving,  that  that  relation  yOUg^rt  neither  to  be 
contracted  to, a  vary  few,  nor  ■  extended. oVjCr  a  great  miildtude,^ 
Uluftrates.his  opinion  by  the  following  argument..  ^'  Iiilikc 
^  manner^''  fays  he,  **  as  a  city  cannot  fub{ift^,i£  it  eithct: 
^.ha^  ib  &w  inhabitants  as  ten,  or  fo,  ^V^J  ^  f  hundred^ 

*  Lib.  9«  cap.^  10*.    Hi$  cxprcfion  is  ti^trtf^;  tkoi  ^f^rm;  inliabitmt,  ^ot  ci** 

'  «'thi)ufandj 
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•^tlidufand;  fo  is  there  a  mfedicfcrity  te<^feJ  ill  the  Mmbcr 
*^  of  friends ;  arid  yoU  deftroy  the  effence  of  fiiendfhip  by 
"  running  into  either  extreme.^*  What!  inrpoflGible -tEat  a 
dty  can  contain  a  hundred  thoiifand  inbabitittts !  Had  ArTsj- 
TOTLE  never  feen  nor  heard  of  a  city  which  was  lieaf  fo  ppjan 
lous  ?     This,  I  muft  own,  pafles  my  comprehenfion. 

fi/iNY  *  tfells  as,  that  Seleucia,  the  (tiit  6£  the  GRiEit 
empire  in  the  Eaft,  -^^'as  reported  to  contdn  600,006  people. 
Carthage  is  faidby  Strabo  f  to  have  contained  76o,OOo* 
The.  inhabitants  df  Pbkin  are  not  much  more  numerous. 
London,  Paris,  and  Const at^tinopls,  may  admit  of 
:  nearly  the  lame  computation ;  at  leaft,  the  two  hitter  cities  do 
not  exceed  it  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  we  have 
«^ready  fpoke  -  of.  From  the  experience  of  paft  and  prefenl 
.^em  one  might  cdnje^hirey  that  there  is  a  kind  o£  impoffibi'* 
li^,  that  any  city  could  ever  rife  much  beyond  this  proportion. 
Whether  the  grandeur  of  a  city  be  founded  on  commerce  or 
on  empire,  there  feem  to  be  invincible  obftacles,  which  prevent 
itsfkrther  progrcfk  The  teats  6f  vaft  monardiies,  by  intt'o*- 
wdiifcihg  extrk^agaft't  luxtJtJ^,  iffegulat  ekpenoe,  idlcnefsi  ^^ 
peiidcnce,  and  falfe  tdeks  of  rink  flfid  ftiperiority,  are  improper 
for  coihmerfe&.  Extenlive  comm^ce  chedcB  itfelfi  by  raifing^ 
r&e  pirice  of  ill  labdtir  and  comihodities.  When  a  grtat  court 
engages  the  attehdaricfe  of  ^a  htifiietoiK  ftdbility,  pbflfeflcd  o£ 
ovtirgrown  fbrttities,  the  middling  gefttry  tefiiaiii  in  their  pro*« 
vinciai  towhs^  where  they  can^  ifiakfe  i  flgUit  on  ^  modcratt 
fccbihe.  -Ahd  ifflic  dominions  of  a  ftate  arrive  at  an  e4(irm6u» 
iize,  there  neceffarily  arife  many  capitals,  in  the  remoter  pro^ 

f  lib.  6»  up.  28«  ^  lilL  17. 
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vinces,  whither  all  the  inhabitants  except  a  few  courtiers,  re-  ^ 
pair,  for  education,  fortune,  and  amufement  *•     London,  by 
uniting  extenfive  commerce  and  middling  empire,  has,  per*- 
hiips,  arrived  at  a  greatnefe,  which  no  city  will  ever  be  able  : 
to  exceed*. . 


ChufepovsR  or' Calais  £br;a  center :  Draw  a  circle  of  ^ 
two  hundred  miles  radius : :  You  comprehend  London,  Paris,  ^ 
the  Nether LANjps,  the  United  PiRoviNCEs,  and  fome  of 
the  beft  cultivated  couiiitiea  of  France  and  England*  It  may  ' 
f^^ety,  I  think,  be  affirmed  that  no  fpot  of  groimd  can  be  ^ 
found,  in  antiwjmty,  of  equal  extent,  which  contained  near: 
fo  many  jgijeat  afx^  popx^pys  cijties,^  and  v^s  fo  flocked  with^t 
riches  and  inh^tdt^iifts^ .  To  l^al^c^,  in  bo^  pedqd^,  the 
ftates,  which  poffefled  moil  art,,  knowlegf ,  civilityi^  and  the  : 
beft  police,  feems  the  trueft  method  of  comparifon^ 

*Tis  an  pbfervatiqn  of  L*A»be  pv  Bos>  that  f  Italy  i^ 
Wfirmer  at  prefqnt  than  it  w^s  in  ai\Uent  times*  "  The  anQaJs 
^^  of  Rome  tejl  us,^^  f^ys  h?>  *^  th^t  in  the  year  480  (j3  U.  C 
*^  the  winter-^ was  fo  jfevere  t-bat  it  d^broyed  the  trej^s^  The 
"'  Tyber  froze  in  Rome,  and  the  ^rpi©d  was  cpy^efl  witlx 
*♦  fnpw  for  forty  days.  When  Juvenal  J  defcribes  a  fuper— 
*^  IHtiom  woman,  he  reprefents  her  as  breaking  the  ice  of  the^  * 
^  Ty3£R>  that  Ihe  might  perform  her  ablutions^  , 


•  Such  were  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  Ephbsus,  LVows,  (^c*.  , 
in  the  Roman  empire*  Such  are  even  Bovrdeaux,  Tholouse,  Dijon,  RennS9>  . 
IlouEK»  Aix,  ^c.  in  France;  Dublin^    £oinburcH|  YojiKi  in  the.BRirisa  > 

+  YiiLz.  S16.  tSat.6. 
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' **  Hyhemum'fraBa glacie  defcendet in  amhenty 
"  Ter  matutino  Tyberi  mcrgetun 

-**  He  fpeaks  of  that  rivcr^s  freezing  as  ^  common  event. 
"  Many  paflages  of  Horace  fuppofe  the  ftreets,  of  Romjb 
^*  full  of  fnow  and  ice.  We  fhould  have  more  certainty  with 
'*"  regard  to  this  point,  had  the  antients  known  the  life  of  ther- 
•**  mometers :  But  their  writers,  without  intending  it,  give  us 
**  information,  fuflScient  to  convince  us,  that  the  winters  are 
"  now  much  more  temperate  at  Row  e  iShan  formerly.  At  pre- 
^'  fent,  the  Tyber  ho  more  freezes  at  Rome  than  the  Nile 
**  at  Cairo.  The  Rowan-s  efteem  the  winter  very  rigorous, 
^*  if  the  ftiow  lies  two  ^diys,  and  if  one  feeij  for  eight  and 
"  forty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang  from  a  fountain  that  has  ^ 
-**  north  expofition." 

The  obfervation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be  extended  to 
other  European  climates.  Who  could  difcover  the  mild  cli- 
mate of  FrAnce  ih  DiOD'ORi>s  Siculu^^s  *  defcription  of 
Gaul  ?     "  As  it  is  a  nolftherii  climate,*'  lays  he,  "  it  is  in- 

'^*  fefted  with  cold  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  cloudy  Weather, 
•"  inftead  of  rain,  fHefe  fall  great  fiiows ;  and  in  clear  weather 

'  "  it  there  freezes  fo  exceffive  hard,  -that  the  rivets  acquire 

'  ^^  bridges  of  their  own  fubftance,  over  wliich,  Hot  only  fingle 
**  travellers  may  pafe,  but  large  armies,  accompanied  with  all 
"  their  baggage  and  loaded  waggons.  And  there  being  many 
"  rivers  in  Gaul,  the  HhOne,  the  Rhine,  (6*^.  almoftall 

.  **  of  them  are  froze  over;  and  'tis  ufual,  in  order  to  prevent 
^*  falling,  to  cover  the  ice  with  chaff  and  ftraw  ^  the  places 

•  Lib.  4. 
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"  where  the  road  paffes.'*     Colder  than  a  Gallic  Winter^  is 
lifed  by  Petro  n  i  us,  as  a  proverbial  expreffion, 

J^orth  of  the  Cevennes,  fays  Strabo  *,  Gaul  pro- 
duces not  figs  and  olives:  And  the  vines,  which  have  been 
planted,  bear  not  grapes,  that  will  ripen, 

Ovid  pofitively  maintains,  with  all  the  ferious  affirmation 
of  profe,  that  the  Euxine  fea  was  frozen  over  every  winter 
in  his  time;  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  governours,  whom  he 
names,  for  the  truth  of  his  affertion  f .  This  feldom  or  never 
happens  at  prefent  in  the  latitude  of  To  mi,  whither  Ovid 
was  banifhed.  All  the  complaints  of  the  lame  poet  feem  to 
mark  a  rigour  of  the  feafons,  which  is  fcarce  experienced  at 
prefent  in  Petersburg  or  Stockholm* 

Tour NE FORT,  a  ProvencaU  who  had  travelled  into  the 
iame  countnes,  obferves,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate  in  the 
world:  And  he  aflerts,  that  nothing  but  Ovid's  melancholy 
could  have  given  him  fuch  difmal  ideas  of  it. 

But  the  fads  mentioned  by  that  poet,  are  too  circumftantial 
to  bear  any  fuch  interpretation.^ 

PoLYBius^:  fays,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  vety 
cold,  and  the  air  moiil. 

*^  Italy,'*  fays  Varro  ||,  "  is  the  moft  temperate  climate 
**  in  Europe.    The  inland  parts'*  (Gaul,  Germany,  and, 
Pannonia,  no  doubt)  "  have  almojft  perpetual  winter.*^ 

•  Lib.  4. 

t  ^rift,  lib.  3.  cleg,  9,  DifontOy  lib.  4.  cleg,  7.  9,  loi 

X  Lib.  4.  cap.  21.  ||  Lib.  i.  cap.  a* 

Vol,  I.  Sff  T^t 
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The  northern  parts  of  Spai  N,  acfcordii^  to  Strabo  *,  ard - 
but  ill  inhabited,  becaufe  of  the  great  cold. 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  juft^  that  EurcTpe 
is  become  warmer  than  formerly;  hbw  can  we  account  for  ill 
Plainly,  by  no  other  method,  but  by  fuppofing^  that  the  land/ 
is  at  prefent  much  Jbetter  cultivated,  and  that  the  woods  are 
cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a  fliade  upon  the  earth,,  and 
fcept  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  penetrating  to  it.     Our  northern 
Colonies  in  America- become  more  temperate,  in  proportion,; 
its  the  woods  are  felledf;  but  in  general,  every  one   may 
remark,  that  cold  ftill  makes  itfelf  much  more  fevcrely  felt» , 
both  in  North  and  South  America,  than  in. places  xmder  the  : 
fame  latitude  in  E  uro  p  e ♦ . 

Saserna,  quoted  by  Coljjmella  |,  affirmed,    that  the^ 
difpofition  of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his  time,  and  th^t. 
the  air  liad  become  much  milder  and  warmer ;  ag  appears , 
hence,  fays  he,  that  many  places  now  abound  with  vineyards- 
and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly,  hy  reafon.  of  the  rigour: 
of  the  climate,  could  rakie  none  of  thde  produiStians.  .  Such., 
a  change^  if  real,  will  be  allowed  aa  evident  figa  of  the  bett^ 
cultivation  and  peopling  of  Countries  before  the  age  of  Sa-^- 
serna  II ;  and  if  it  be  continued  to  the  prefent  times>  is.aproof,.. 

•  ^ 

•  Lib.  3. 

f  The  warm  fiuithern  colonies  alfo  become  moreJbeakhfill :  And  *ds  .jeniaiiEable;, 
that  in  the  Spanish  hiftotids  of  the  £ifl  difcovery  and  ooequeft  of  tfafife  coimtriet». . 
they  appear  to  have  been  very  healthful;  being  then  well  peopled  and  caltivated., 
1^0  account  of  the  iicknefs-or  decay  of  CoitT&s*s<M'PMzARRo'simaUarmles« 

}  Lib.  (.  cap..  I. 

H  He  feems  to  have  lived,  about  the  umeof  the  younger  Apaic Alius  $  lib.  !• 
cap.  u 

that- 
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that  thefc  advantages  have  beea  continually  mcreafmg-thr^^ 
out  this  part  of  the  w(m1<L 

Let  us  now  eaft  our  eye  over  all  the  cdithtries  virhich  were 
the  fcene  of  antient  and  modern  hiftory,  and  compare  their 
paft  and  prefent  fituatidn :  Wfe  fhall  hot,  perhaps,  find  fuch 
foundation  for  the  ccwnplaiiit  of  the  prefent  ctnptinefs  and  de^ 
population  of  the  world.  jEgypt  is  reprefented  by  Mail*- 
LET,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beft  account  of  it,  as  extremely 
populous ;  though  he  efteems  the  number  of  itB  inhabitants  to 
be  diminiflied.  Syria,  and  the  Lcffer  Asia,  as  well  as  thfe 
coaft  of  Barbary,  \  cafti  readily  own,  to  be  very  defart  iti 
comparifon  of  their  antient  condition.  The  depopulation  of 
Greece  is  alfo  vei^  obvious.  But  vvhether*  the  country  now 
called  Turkey  in  Europe  iriay  not,  in  gehfiral,  contain  as 
many  inhabitants  as  during  the  floiirilhing  period  of  Greece, 
may  be  a  little  doubtful.  The  Thracians  fecm  then  to  have 
lived  like  the  Tartars  at  prefent,  by  pafturage  and  jflundler^: 
The  Getes  were  ftiU  more  uncivilized  f :  And  the  Illyri* 
ans  were  tio  better  J.  Tiliefe  occtipy  nine  tenths  of  that 
country :  And  though  the  government  of  the  Turks  be  not 
very  favourable  to  induftry  and  propagation ;  yet  it  pteferves 
at  leaft  peace  and  order  imong  the  inhabitants ;  ^nd  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  barbarous,  unfettldd  condition  in  v^hich  they  anr- 
tiently  lived. 


]Po land  and  MuBCoVYinEuRbPE  afe  not  populous;  but 

^are  certamly  much  more  fo  than  the  antient  Sarmatia  and 

ScYTHi  A  J  where  no  hiilbandry  or  tillage  was  ^cr  heard  of. 


•  Ztnopb.  expl  lib,  7.     Polji*  lib,  4,  cap»  4J.  , 

f  Oviii.  fajftmt  fcfr.    Sfrah^  lib.  7.  J  Poljt.  lib.  2.  t»p.  12. 

Sff^ 


ahd 
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and'pafturage  was  the  fole  art  by  which  the  people  weremalh-^ 
tained.     The  like  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  Denmark. 
and  Sweden.  No  one  ought  to  efteem  the  immenfe  fwarms^of 
people,  which  formerly  came  from  the  North,,  and  over-raa 
£^11  EyROPE,  to  be  ^any  obje<9ion  to  this  opinion.     Where  a 
whole  nation,  or  even  half  of  it  remove  their  feat,  'tis  eafy 
to  imagine,  what  a  prodigious  multitude   they  muft  formi 
with  what  defperate  valour  they  muft  make  their  attacks ;  and 
how  the  terror  they  ftrike  into  the  invaded  nations  will  make 
thefe  magnify,  in  their  imagination,    both  the  courage   and 
multitude  cf  the  invaders.     Scotland  is  neither  extenfive- 
nor  populous ;  but  were  the  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  feek  new- 
feats,  they  would  form  a  colony  as  large  as  the -Teutons  and' 
Gimbui;  and  would  fhake  all  Eiprope,  fuppofing  it  in  nD- 
better  condition  for  defen^ce  than  formerly* 

Germany  has  furely  at  prcfent  twenty  times  more  inha-- 
bitants  than  in  antient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no  ground, 
and  each  tribe  valued  itfelf  on  -the  extenfive  dfefqlation  which  .. 
it  fpread  around ;  as  we  learn  from  Ci£$  ar  *,  and  Tag  i  tus  f , 
and  Str  ABO  |.  A  proof,  that  the  divifion  into  fmall  republics  , 
will  iiot  .alone  render  a  nation  populous,  unlefs  attended  withi 
the  fpirit  of  peace,  order,  and  induftry. . 

^  The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times  is  well 
known,  and  the  thiimefs  of  itsinhabitants  may  eafily  be  con-  - 
jedured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and  from,  a  circumftance 
mentioned  by  Herodian||,  that  all  Britain  was  marfhy^ , 

•  De  helio  Galliccy  lib.  6.  j-  De  mmbus  Gtm. 

X  14b.  7«.,  y  Lib.  3.  cap.  47. 

eyeu; 
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even  in  Severus's  time,  after  the  Romans   had  been  fiilly 
fettled  in  it  above  a  whole  century. 

'Tis  not  eafily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls^  were. antiently 
mucL  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of :  life  than  their  northera 
neighbours-;  fmce  they  trayelled  to  this  ifland  for  their  educa-r 
tion  in  the  myfteries .  of  the  religion .  and  pliilofophy  of  the 
Druids**,  I  cannot,  therefore,  think,  that  Gaul  was  then 
liear  fo  populous  as  Fr  ance  is  at  prefent. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together  the  teftimony 
of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  ,we  muftadriiit 
an  incredible  populoufnefs* in  Gaul.  The  former  h'iftorianf 
fays,  that  there  were  400  nations  in  that  country;  the  latter 
J^afErms,  that  thfe  largeft  of  the  Gallic  nations  confifted  of 
200,000  men,  befides  women  and  children,  and  thfr  leaft  of 
50,000;  Calculating,  therefore,  at  a  medium  >  we  imift  admit 
of  near*  200  millions*  of  people,  in  a  country,  which  we 
efteem  populous  at  prefent,  though  fuppofed  to  contain  little, 
more  than  twenty  ||.  Sirch  calculations,  therefore,  by  their 
exti-avagance  lofe  all  manner  of  authority.  We  may .  obferve, 
that  that  equality  of  property,  .to  which  thepopuloufnefs  of 
antiquity  may  be  afcribed,  had  no  place  among  the  Gauls  ^I 
Their  inteftine  wars  alfo,  before  Caesar's  time,  were  almoft 
perpetual  4-.  ,  And  Strang  **  obferves,  that  though  all  Gaul. 
was  cultivated,  yet  it  was  net  cultivated  with  any  Ikill  or 
care ;  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them  lefs  to  arts. 

•  CjESAHife  hello  GjIUco^  lib.  i5.     Strabq,  lib.  7.  fays,  the  Gauls  were  not  . 
fi»ikcbriM>reimp];ov^d.thanthe'G«RM*«s«    . 
+  Ceh.pars«  I.-  ,  J  Lib.  5,  . 

II  Antient  Gaul  was  more  extenfiye  than  tandem  ^France.- 
+  C^/ar  de  bdh  Ga^Uio ;  lib.  d.      ^      \  U.  ibid.  •♦  Lib.  4- 

*      ^  4|haa 
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than  arms»  till  their  flavery  to  Rome  produced  peace  SLm&Sg 
themfelves. 


Cjesar  *  enumerates  very  particularly  t3ie  forces  "Whidfi 
were  levied  at  Belgium  to  dppofe  his  conquefts ;  and  makes 
them  amouilt  to  2o8jo6o.  Thefe  were  not  the  whole  people 
able  to  bear  arms  in  BelgiumT:*  For  the  fame  hiflorian  telR 
us,  that  the  Bellovaoi  could  have  brought  a  hundred  thou* 
fand  men  into  the  field,  though  diey  engaged  only  far  fixty.. 
Taking  the  whole,  therefore,  in  this ,  proportion  of  ten  to  fix, 
the  fum  of  fighting  men  in/all  the  dates  of  Belgium  wa$ 
about  350,000 ;  all  the  inhabitants  a  ttullion  and  a  hidf.  And 
Belgium  being  about  the  fourth  of  Gaul,  that  colintry  might 
contain  fix  millions,  whidi  is  not  the  third  of  its  prefent  inha- 
)>itantst.  We  are  informfed  by  GiESAH,  that  the  Gauls  had 
no  fixed  property  in  land ;  but  that  the  chieftains,  when  anf 
death  happened  in  a  family^  made  a  hew  divifiofi  of  all  the 
lands  among  Ae  feveral  members  of  the  family.  This  is  thfc 
Hcufi:<»i  Qi  Tanjfirjf  whi^h  fo  long  prevailed  in  Ireland  ;  and 

*•  DeltUoGaUix^i  lib,  2. 

t  It  appears  from  CASAR^s'&ccbtihty  that  Ike  GAtiLs  ka^nodomeftic  fiav^,  wto 

'  formed  a  different  order  from  the  Piiba.    The  whole  oouimoir  people  were  indeed  a 

kind  of  flaves  to  the  nobili^,  as  the  people  of  Poland  are  at  this  day :  And  a  aoi- 

bleman  of  Gaul  had  foitietimes  ten  thoafand  dependants  6f  tliis  kind.    Nor  can  we 

*  ^abt,  that  the  armies  were  compofed  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the' nobility :    Aft 

.  ftrmy  of  100,000  noblemen  from  a  vtty  fnudl  ftate  is  incredible*    The  fighting  mf!k 

amongft  the  Helvetu  were  the  fourth  part  of  tlie  whole  inhaUtants ;  a  dear  proof 

'4hat  all  the  males  of  Inilitary  age  bore  tinns.    See  Gjesar  di belb  GmU.  lib«  i. 


We  may  remark,  that  thte  numbers  in  6jMAa1i  commentarietcan  be  mored^ 
pended  on  than  thoie  of  any  other  tntient  Mthor,  becaoie  of  the  Guibk  tranfladba, 
whkh  Aill  remains,  and.  which  checks  the  LATm^origind. 
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Which  retained  that  country  in  a  ftate  of  inifery,  barbarifm, 
and  defolation. 

The  antient  Helvetia  was  350  miles  in  length,  and  180 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  fame  author  * ;  yet  contained  only 
^^,000  inhabitants.  The  cantoa  of  Berne  alone  has,  at 
prefent,  as  many  people* 

After  this  computation  of  Appian  and  Diodorus  Sicu-- 
Lus,  I  know  not,  whether  I  dare  affirm,  that,  the  modern^ 
Dutch  are  more  numerous  than  the  antient  B  at  a  vi», 

m 

Spain  is  decayed,  from  what  it  was  three  centuries  agft; 
but  if  we  ftep  backward  two  thoufand  years,  and  confider  the 
reftlefs,  turbulent,  unfettled.  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  Wi^ 
may  probably  be.  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is^  now  much  more 
populous^-  Many  Spaniards  killed  themfelves  when  deprived- . 
of  their  arms  by  the  Romans ^'^    It  appears  from  Plu- 
tarch:j:>  thatrobbery  and  plunder  were^efteemed  honourable 
among  the  Spaniards.    Hirtxus  ||  reprefents  ia  the  fame.: 
light  the  lituation  of  that  country  in  C^esar^s   tiiAe;  and  he 
fays,'  that  every  man  was  obliged  to  live  in  caftles  and  walled/, 
towns  for  his  fecurity.     It  was  not  till  its  final  conqueft  under: 
Augustus,  that  thefe  diforders  were  reprefled4^.     The  ac- 
count which  STRABa*  and  Justin  fs^^^  ^^  S  pain,  cor- 
refponds  exactly  with  thofe  above  mentioned.     How  much,  , 
therefore,  muft  it  diminilh  from  our  idea  of  the  populoufnefa 
bf  antiquity,  when  we  find,  thatCiCERO,,comparing  Italy^. 
Afric,  .  GauIt^   Gj^eece,  and'  Spain,  m/entions  the  great . 


*  Di  biU9  Galiie9  I  lib.  u 

f  T/V.  Li<uiii  lib.  54.  cap.  17, 

t  In  vka  Msnu 

)j^  Di  Mi$.  WJ^. 

\  FelL  Patere.  lib.  2.  §  90. 

^Uh^z. 

t  Libr44. 

6   , 

* 

number 
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^number  of  inhabitants,   as  the  peculiar  >circuinftance  -whidh 
rendered  this  latter  country  formidable  *.  . 

Italy,  'tis  probable  however,  has  decayed:  But  how 
many  great  cities  does  it  ftill  contain?  Venice,  Genoa., 
Pa-via,  Tuain,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Leghorn, 
which  either  fubfifted  not  in  antient  times,  or  were  then  very 
inconfiderable  ?  If  we  refledl  on  this,  we  fhall  not  be  apt  to 
carry  matters  to  fo  great  an  extreme  as  is  ufual,  with  regard  to 
this  fubjeifi. 

When  tTie  Roman  authors  complain,  that  Italy,  which 
formerly  exported  corn,  became  dependant  on  all  the  provin- 
ces for  its  daily  bread,  they  ijever  afcribe  this  alteration  to  the 
increafe  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  negleA  of  tillage  and 
agriculture  f.  A  natural  effefl:  of  that  pernicious  pradice  of 
importing  com,  in  order  to  diftribute  it  gratis  among  the  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  a  very  bad  means  of  multiplying  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  country;}:.  The  Jportula^  fo  much  talked  of  by 
Martial  and  Juvenal,  being  prefents  regularly  made  by 
the  great  lords  to  their  finaller  clients,  muft  have  had  a  like 

*  ^  Nee  numero  Hlfpanosy  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  callhHute  Poenosy  nee  ardbas 
^*  Grxcosy  nee  denique  hoe  ipfo  hujus  gentis,  ac  terras  domeftieo  nativoque  fenfu, 
'"  Italos  jpibs  ae  Latinos — fupcravinwis.'*  De  barufp.  n/p,  eap.  9.  The  diforders 
of  Spain  feem  to  have  been  ahnoft  proverbial :  *^  Nee  impacatos  a  tergo  horrebis 
"  Ibcros.'*  Firg,  Georg.  lib.  $.  The  Iberi  are  here  plainly  taken»  by  a  poetied 
figure^  for  robbers  in  general. 

t  Varro  ife  rt  ruftica^  lib.  2.  pnef.  Columella  pnef.  Sueton.  August, 
^ap.  42. 

t. Though  the  obfervations  of  L'Abb^  da  Bos  flfould  be  admitted,  that  Italy  is 
now  warmer  than  in  former  times,  the  eonfequence  may  not  be  neeeflary,  that  it  is 
more  populous  or  better  eultivated.  If  the  other  countries  of  Europe  were  more 
favage  and  woody,  the  cold  winds  that  blew  from  them,  might  aflfedt  the  climate  of 
Italy. 

tendency 
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tendeac]?  to  produce  idieoi^^  debauchery^  ani  a.  coatbual  dcn 
cay  amaoig  the  pcoplef  Tl»e  parUh-rates  have  at  preiient  the? 
(ante  bad  eonfe^eode^  uk  £hglanp» 

Were  I  to  afllgn  a  period,  when  I  imagine  this  part  of  the 
world  might  poffibly  contain  more  inhabitants  than  at  prefent, 
I  fliould  pitch  upon  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  j 
the  greapt  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  being  then  civilized 
and  cultivated,  fettled  almoft  in  a  profomxd  peace  both  fbreigil 
and  domeftict  aiKl  living  under  the  fame  regular  police  and 
govermnent  |.     But  we  are  told^   that  all  extenfive  govern^ 

meatSf 

%  The  inhabitants  of  MAasEixtrs  loft  nxrt  t&rfr  fiiperlority  evtr  Uie  GAVt<  in 
commerce  and  the  mechanic  artr,  tUl  the  RoittAN  dominion  tamed  the  Utter  from 
arms  to  agricuhare  and  civil  H&.  See  Strab-o,  libv  4.  That  author,  in  feveral 
places,  repeats  the  obfervation  concerning  the  improvaiiMnf  ariAingi  fma  the  Roehcan 
arts  and  civility  :  And  he  lived  at  the  time  when  the  change  was  new,  and  would  be 
more  fenfible*  So  alfp  PlinV  :  *'  Quisenim  non,  eommunicato'orbe  terrarum,  ma- 
**  jeftate  Rom  an  1  imperii,  profecilTe  vi'tam  putct,  commerciorcram  acfbcietatefvftse 
"  pacis,  omniaquc  etiaro,  quae  occulta  antea  fiierant,  in  promifcao  afh  fk£la«  Lib. 
**  14.  prooero.  Numine  deum  elefla  ((peaking  of  Italy)  quaft  ccclftm  ipfdm  cllar- 
•*  rius  focerct,  fparfa  congregaret  imperia,  rltafque  moHircr,  8c  tot  popslorum  diih 
<<  cordes,  ferafque  Iinguas  fermonis  commercto' contrajierct  ad  colloqcii^  A  huma>- 
**  nitatem  homini  daret ;  breviterque,  una  ctinftarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria 
"  fieret ;"  lib.  2.  cap.  "5,  Nothing  can  be  flrongcr  to  this  purpofe  than  the  follow- 
ing pafT^ge  from  Tertullian,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Stvt  n  « s ,  *•  Ccrte  qui- 
**  dem  ipfe  orbis  tn  promptu  eft,  cultior  de  die  &  inftrudier  priftinoi  Omnia  jam 
**  pervia,  omnia  nota,  omnia  negotiofa.  Solltudines  famofars  retro fuirdl-amceniffimt 
**  obliteravcrunt,  fih'as  arva  domuenint,  feras  pecora  fiigavcrunt  ;*  arena  feruntur, 
**  faxa  panguntur,  paludcs  eliquantur,  tantas  urbes,  quanti  non  c^fx  quondam, 
*•  Jam  nee  infuljc  horrent,  nee  fcopuli  tcrrcnt  ;  ubique  domus,  obique  populus, 
**  ubique  refpublica,  ubique  vita.  Summum  teftimonium  frequentix  Humana?,  oi>c- 
**  rofi  fumus  mundo,  vix  nobis  elementa  ruffiA:iunt ;  &  necc/Titates  ar<5liores,  &  quas 
**  relx  apud  omnes,  dum  jam  nos  natura  non fuftinet."  De  anima,  cap.  30,.  Ihs 
air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  which  appears  in  this  pafTage,  diminiHics  fomcwhat 
from  its  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  dcllroy  it.     The  fame  remark  may  be  ex- 

Vol.  I.  T  t  t         -  tended 
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merits,  clpecially  abfolute  monai^chics,  are  deftrudiT^  to  popn^ 
fation,  and  contain  a  fccret  vice  and  poifon,  which  deftroy  the 
cflFcd  of  all  thefe  promifing  appearances  f.  To  confirm  this, 
there  is  a  paffage cited  from  Plutarch  J,  which  being  fomc^ 
what  iingular,  we  fhall  here  examine  it* 

tended  to  the  following  paflage  of  Aristidbs  the  {ophidtp  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Adrian.  "  The  whole  world»^  ikys  he»  addrefiing himielf  to  the  Romans,  **  feemt 
*  to  keep  one  hbliday ;  and  mankind,  laying  afide  the  fword  which  they  formerly 
"  wore,  now  betake  themfelvet  to  feafling  and  to  joy.  The  cities,  forgetting  their 
'**  antieot  contentions,  preferve  only  One  emulation,  which  fhall  elnbellifli  itfelfmofb 
"  by  every  art  and  ornament.  Theatres  every  where  anfe,  amphiiheatres,  porticoes, 
'*  aqnednds,  temples,  fchools,  academies ;  and  one  may  fafely  pronounce,  that 
**  the  finking  world  has  been  raifed  by  your  anfpidoas  empire.  Nor.  have  dtiei 
**  alone  received  an  increafe  of  ornament  and  beauty ;  but  the  whole  earth,  like  a 
**  garden  or  paradife,  is  cultivated  and  adorned :  Infbmnch,  that  fuch  of  mankind 
*'  as  are  placed  out  of  the  limits  of  your  emj^  (who  are  bat  few)  feem  to  merit 
««  ow  fympathy  and  compaffion/' 

'TIS  remarkable,^  that  though  Diodoeus  Siculus  makes  the  inhabitants  of 
^OYPT,  when  conqaeied  by  the  Romans,  amount  only  to  three  millions ;  yet  Jo^ 
S£PH.  4ii  Ml$  JtJ^  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  fays,  that  its  inhabitants,  excluding  thofe  of 
Alexandria,  were  feven  nullions  and  a  half,  in  the  reign  of  Nbeo  :  And  he  ex- 
prefly  fays,  that  he  drew  this  account  from  the  books  of  the  Roman  publicans,  who 
levied  the  poll-tax*  Steabo,  lib.  17.  praifes  the  fuperior  police  of  the  Romans 
^with  regard  to  the  finances  of  ^gtpt,  above  that  of  its  former  monarchs :  And  no 
4>art  qX  adminHhation  is  more  eflential  to  the  happinefs  of  a  people.  Yet  we  read 
in  Athenjbus^  (lib.  i.  cap.  25.)  who  flourifhed  during  thereign  of  the  Antonines, 
that  the  town  Marbia,  near  Alexandria,  which  was  formerly  a  large  city,  had 
dwindled  into  a  village.  This  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  contradifUop.  Suidas 
j(AvcvsT.)  fays,  that  the  Emperor  Augustus,  having  numbered  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  found  it  contained  only  4,101,017  men  (ayJ'gf4)«  There  is  here  furely  fbme 
great  miftake,  either  in  the  author  or  tranfcriber.  But  this  authority,  feeble  as  it  is, 
may  be  faffident  to  counterbalance  the  exaggtiated  accounts  of  Herodotus  and 
DiODORus  Siculus  with  regard  to  more  early  times. 

t  VEffrit  dtt  /<!/>,  liv.  23.  chap.  19. 

That 
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That  author,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  (ilence  of 
many  of  the  oracles,  fays,  that  it  may  be  afcribed  to  the  pre- 
fent  defolation  of  the  world,  proceeding  from  former  wars  and 
fa^ions ;  which  qommon  calamity,  he  adds,  has  fallen  heavier 
upon  Greece  than  any  other  country ;  infomuch,  that  the 
whole  could  fcarce  at  prefent  furnifh  three  thoufand  warriors  ; 
a  number  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Median  war,  were  fup- 
plied  by  the  fingle  city  of  Meg  a  R  a.  The.  godSj  therefore, 
who  afFe<9:  works  of  dignity  and  importance,  have  fupprefled 
many  of  their  oracles,  and  deign  not  to  ufe  fo  many  interpre- 
ters of  their  will  to  fo  diminutive  a  people. 

I  muft  cpnfefs,  that  this  paflage  contains  fo  many  difficult 
ties,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  You  may  obfenret 
that  Plutarch  affigns,  for  a  caufe  oi  the  decay  of  mankindt 
not  the  extenfive  dominion  of  the  Romans^  but  the  former 
wars  and  factions  of  the  feveral  nations ;  aljl  ^  which  were 
quieted  by  the  Roman  arms.  Plutarch's  reafoning,  there* 
fore,  is  diredtly  contrary  to  the  inference  which  is  dr»wn  fix>m 
the  fad  he  advances.  .        ,  .  . 

PoLYBius  fuppofes,  that  Greece  had  become  more  prof* 
perous  and  flourifhir^  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman 
yoke  * ;  and  though  that  hiftorian  wrote  before  thefe  conquer* 
rors  had  degenerated,  from  being  thq  patrons,  tq  be  the  plun- 

*  Lib.  2,  cap.  61,  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  PoLTBrus^  beii^  depeA-* 
dent  on  Rom b»  woald  natnrally  «xtol  the  Roman  dominion*  Bot,  in  tkcjirji  place, 
PoLYBxus,  though  oneiees  fometimes  inftances  of  his  caution,  diicovers  no  fymptoms 
of  flattery.  Suondly,  This  opinion  is  only  delivered  in  a  fingle  ftroke,  by  the  by, 
while  he  is  intent  upon  another  fabjeiEt ;  and  'tis  allowed,  if  there  be  any  fu^doii' 
of  an  author's  infincerity,  that  thefe  oblique  propofitions  difeover  his  real  opinion 
•better  than  his  more  formal  and  dire£i  aflertions. 

T 1 1  «  derers 
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dercrs  of  mankind ;  yet  a5  we  fiad  from  Tacituib  f,  that  the 
feverity  of  the  emperors  afterwards  checked  the  licence  of  th« 
governors,  we  hare  no  reafon  to  think  that  cKtenfiTe  aoaarf-^ 
diy  fo  dcftruftive  as  it  is  ib  often  r^r^rfented. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  $,  that  the  Romans  from  their  re- 
gard to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  time,  mod  of  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  that  <xlebrated  nation ;  and  Nero 
afterwards  rather  increafed  themjj.  How  therefore  can  we 
Hoagiae,  that  the  Roman  yoke  was  fo  burdenfome  over  that 
part  of  the  world  ?  The  qppreflion  of  the  proconfuls  'was  re* 
ftrainedj  and  the  magiftracies  in  Greece  being  allbeftowed, 

* 

in  the  fevenfl  cities,  by  the&eev6tes  df  mhe  pec^le,  )therc  was 
no  great  Nnecefl^ty  for  the  cempe^tors  to  attend  the  empecor'a 
comt.  If  great  ntraibers  went  tofeek  their  fortnaes in  Hoiice^ 
and  advance  themfelveis  by  learning  or  doqnence,  the  conw 

* 

modities  of  their  native  cdimtry,  tnany  of  them  would  xettiro 
with  the  fortunes  which  they  had  acquis^  and  thereby  en^ 
Irkh  ^the  6  R  £  Ci  av  commonwealths.. 

But  Plutarch  fays,  that  the  general  depopulation  ha3 
been  more  finftbiy  £sit  in  Grkecb  than  in  any  other  country. 
How  is  this  reocncileable  t»  itsiiuperior  privilfli^  awl  adv^o^ 
tagesr? 

Belides,  this  paflage,  by  proving  too  much,  really  proves 
iK>thing.  Only  three  thwfand  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  4di 
Greece  f  Who  can  admit  fo  ftrange  a  propofition,  efpeeially 
if  we  confider  the  great  number  of  Greek  cities,  whofe 
xuusues  Aili  -remain  in  hiflory,  and  whkh  are  mentioned  by 


t  AwimK  lib-  I,  cap.  2.  %  lib*  8,.  and  p. 
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writers  long  after  the  age  of  Plutarch  ?  TTierc  are  furely 
ten  times  more  people  at  prefent,  when  there  icarce  remains 
a  city  in  all  the  bounds  of  antient  Gr.££C£.  That  coimtry  is 
ftill  tolerably  cultivated,  and  furnifhes  a  iure  fupply  of  corn, 
in  cafe  of  any  fcarcity  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  the  ibuth  of 
France. 

We  may  obferve,  that  the  antient  frugality  of  the  Gr-eeks^ 
and  their  equality  of  property,  ftill  fubfifted  during  the  age  q£ 
Plutarch  j  as  appears  from  Lucian  f.  Nor  is  there  any 
ground  to  imagine,  that  that  country  was  pc^efled  by  a  fev 
joaafters,  and  a  great  Bumber  of  flaves. 

*Tis  probable,  indeed,  that  military  difcipline,  being  entirely 
ufelefs,  was  extremely  negleded  in  Grefce  after  theeftal>» 
lifliment  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  if  thefe  commonwealths^ 
formerly  fo  warlike 'and  ambitious,  maintained  each  of  them  a 
.finall  city-guard,  to  prevent  mobbifh  diforders,  *tis  all  tihey 
had  occafion  for :  And  theie,  perhaps,  did  not  amount  to  300^ 
men,,  throughout  all  Greecf.  I  own,  that  if  Plutarch 
had  this  faft  in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  of  a  very  grofs  pa* 
ralogifin,  and  affign  caufes  nq  wife  proportioncid  to  the  eflFe^Sp, 
But  is  it  fo  great  a  prodigy,  that  an  author  ^ould  fjaJl  int^  a 
miftake  of  this  nature  X  ? 

But 

H  J tanA coBftffs  tluit  thtt ^Hbotiffe  «f  ^ur AftOH^coaeerniiig. Ae  fifoof^ of  thft 
*QMclesy  is  mineral  of  fo  od4  a  texture,  and  fo  unlike  his  t>ther  prodtt£liosMy  that 
cme  is  -at  41  \o(s  what  judgmeaeto  :fonn  of  it^  *lih  wrote  in  dialogue,,  which  is  a  me-, 
thod  of  oompofitjon  that  Pl.vt a  r  CH.eomiioiilx  UtticLafiAB*  The  p«rfooa^  he  In^*^ 
troflaocs4uhra«Nse  vary  wild,  aUMd».aiidcoAtiwtftdoqr4^iOM»imQi«iiiv  ^vi^l^ 
ary  fyftems  or.Mvings  of  Plato  than  the  JkHiiSpA  Af  fhv^k^Qn^  TJitJie  rp|i» 
aHb  thrott^.^4whok.aa:aig rfityttiipQ»  aMUcednUly  iwhich  re£tfflblp'Viiry:little 

th« 
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But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  paflage  of  Plu-^ 
T  ARCH,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it  by  as  remark- 
able a  paflage  in  Diodorus  SicuLUS,  where  the  hiftorian, 
after  mentioning  Ninus's  army  of  1,700,000  foot  and  200,000 
horfe^  endeavours  to  fupport  the  credibility  of  this  account  by 
fome  pofterior  fads ;  and  adds,  that  we  muft  not  form  a  no- 
tion of  the  antient  populoufnefs  of  mankind  from  the  prefent 
emptinefs  and  depopulation  which  is  fpread  over  the  world  *. 
Thus  an  author,  who  lived  at  that  very  period  of  antiquity 
wrhich  is  reprefented  as  moft  populous  f,  complains  of  the  de- 
folation  which  then  prev^uled,  gives  the  preference  to  former 
times,  and  has  recourfd  %o  antient  fables  as  ^  foundation  for 
his  opinioiu  The  humour  of  blaming  the  prefent,  and  admir- 
ing the  pafty  is  flrongly  rooted  in  human  natiu'e,  and  has  an 
influence  even  on  perfons  endued  with  the  mofl  profound 
judgment  and  moll  extenUve  learning. 

the  (pint  that  appears  in  odier  philofophkal  compofitioiu  of  that  author.  For  'tk 
jemarkaUey  that  though  PLVTAacn  be  an  hiftorian  as  Aiperftitious  as  HBaoDOTui 
or  LivY«  yet  thei«  is  icaocely,  in  all  aptiqoity,  a  philofopher  leis  fuperftitiouSy  ex- 
cepting  Cicero  and  Li/cian^  I  moft  therefore  confefs,  that  a  paflTage  of  Plu- 
TAacH,  cited  from  this  difcoarfey  has  mach  lefs  authority  with  me,  than  if  it  had 
i>een  fbond  in  moft  of  his  other  competitions. 

There  isonly  one  odierdifcotiHt  of  Plvtarch  liabk  to  like  objeflioast  nnx.  that 
fuctrnhig  thffi  ntih^fi  fmmfimint  h  delayed  bj  thi^  Diity*    It  is  aUb  wrote  in  dialogue^  - 
contains  like  fuperftittoos^  wild  vifions,  and  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  compofed  in 
rivalfhip  to  Pi  ato«  particnlarfy  his  laft  book  d9  refubli<m. 

And  here  I  cannot  batobferrey  thatMonC  Pohtbnblle«  a  writer  enunent  for 
candor,  feems  to  have  departed  a  Httle  from  his  «fttal  chaz«£ter>  when  he  endearoors 
to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  Pluta  acH  on  account  of  paflages  to  be  met  with  in  this 
dialogue  concerning  oradts.  The  abfurdities  here  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  federal 
peHbnages  are  not  to  be  aicribed  to  Plutarch.  He  makes  them  refute  each  other  1 
mndy  in  general,  he  feeou  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  thofe  very  opinions*  which  Foil* 
c  fe  N  B  L  L  B  would  ridkule  him  for  maintaining.    See  Hiftmrti  da  •raeUs. 

*  Lib.^  f  Hewascocemporarywit^CiBSAR  and  Augustus*  x 
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AS  no  party,  in  the  prefent  age,  can  fupport  itfelf,  witE-* 
out  a  philofophical  or  fpeculative  fyflem  of  principles, 
annexed  to  its  political  or  pradical  one ;  we  accordingly  findi 
that  each  of  the  parties,  into  which  this  nation:  is  divided^  has 
reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  order  to  proteS  and 
cover  that  fcheme  of  adions,  which  it  purfiies.  The  people 
being  commonly  very  rude  builders,  efpcciaily  in*  this  ipecu« 
lative  way,  and  more  elpecially^  ftill,  when  aiShiated  by  party- 
zeal  ;  *tis  natural  to  imagine,  that  their  workmanihip  jmuft  be 
a  little  unfhapdy,  and  difcover  evident  marks  of  that  violence 
and  hurry,  in:  which  it  was  raifed.  The  one-  party,  by  tracing 
up  the  origin  of  government ' to  the  Deity,  endeavour  to 
render  government  fo*  facred  and  itiviolate,  that  it  muft  be 
Httle  lefs  than  facrilege^  however  diforderly^  it  may  become,  to 
touch  or  invade  it,  in  the  fmalleft  article.  The  other  party^, 
by  foundSng^  government  altogether  on  the  confent  of^the 
People,  fuppofe  that  there  is  a- kind  Qf  original  contraii^  by 
which  the  fobjefts  have  referved  the  power  of  refifting  thef^ 
fbvereign  whenever  tliey  find  themfelves  aggrieved  by  that  au* 
thority^  with-  which  they  have^  for  certain  purpofes,'Volun^ 

tariPp 
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tarily  cntnifted  hkn.  Thefe  are  the  fpeculative  principles  of 
the  two  parties ;  and  thefe  too  are  the  pra^cal  confequences 
deduced  from  them. 

I  ihall  venture  to  affirm,  That  both  thefe  fyftems  of  fpecula^ 
tive  principles  c^ejuf ;  though  not  in  thefenfe^  intended  by  the 
parties:  And  That , both  /^^  fchemes  of  praHkal  confequences 
are  prudent ;  though  not  in  the  extremes^  to  ivhich  each  party ^ 
in  oppojition  to  the  olher^  has  commonly  endeavoured  to  carry 
them. 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  governmenti 
will  never  be  denied  by  any  who  admits  a  general  providence^ 
and  adlows,  that  all  events  in  the  univerie  are  condui^ed  by  an 
uniforia  plan^  and  direded  to  wife  purpofes.  As  'tis  impofiible 
for  human  race  to  fubfift,  at  leaft  in  any  comfortable  or  f(> 
cure  fiate»  without  the  prote£kioa  of  government ;  governxxxent 
muft  certainly  have  been  intended  by  that  beneficent  Beingf 
who  means  the  good  of  aU  his  creatures  :  And  aa  it  has  uni- 
veriaUy,  in  fad:,  taken  place,  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages; 
we  may  concludey  with  ftill  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  that  f)mni£cieat  Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived 
by  any  event  or  operation.  But  fince  he  gave  rife  to  it,  not 
hy  any  particular  €h:  miraculoiis  interpofition,  but  by  his  con- 
cealed and  umverfal  efficacy^  a  fpvereign  cannot,  properly 
fpeaking,  be  called  his  vicegerent,  in  any  other  fenfe  than 
every  power  or  force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  faid  to 
ad:  by  his  commiffion.  Whatever  adually  happens  is  compre- 
hended in  the  general  plan  or  intention  of  providence ;  nor  has 
the  greateft  and  moft  lawful  prince  any  more  reafon,  upon  that 
account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  facrednefs  or  inviolable  authority, 

than 
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than  an  inferior  magiftrate,  or  even  an  ufurper,  or  even  a  rob- 
ber and  a  pyrate.  The  fame  divine  fuper-intendant,  vrho^ 
for  wife  purpofes,  inverted  an  Elizabeth  or  a  Henry* 
with  authority,  did  alfo,  for  purpofes,  no  doubt,  equally  wife, 
though  unknowTii  beftow  power  on  a  BoRcia  or  an  Angria. 
The  fame  caufes  which  gave  rife  to  the  fovereign  power  in 
every  ftate,  eftablifhed  likewife  every  petty  jurifdiftion  in  it, 
and  every  limited  authority,  A  conftable  therefore,  no  lefs 
than  a  king,  afls  by  a  divine  commiffion,  ^nd  poffeffes  an  inde- 
feafible  right. 

When  we  confider  how  nearly  equal  all  men  are  in  their 
bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and^  fiiculties, 
till  cultivated  by  education  J  we  muft  neceffarily  allow,  tliat 
nothing  but  their  own  confent  could,  at  firft,  aflbdate  them 
together,  and  fubjeft  them  to  any  authority.  The  people,  if 
we  trace  gbvernment  to  its  firift  origin,  in  the  woods  and  de- 
farts,  are  the  fource  of.all  power  arid  jurifdidHon,  and  volun- 
tarily, for  the  fake  of  peace  isind  order,  abandoned  their  native 
liberty,  and  received  laws  from  their  equal  and  companion. 
The  conditions,  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  fubmitj  were 
either  expreft,  or  were  fq  clear  and  obvious,  that  it  might  well 
be  efteemed  fuperfluous  to  exprefs  them.  If  this,  then,  be 
meant  by  the  original  contraSii  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all 
government  is,  at  firft,  founded  on  a  contraft,  and  that  the 
moft  antient  rude  combinations  of  mankind  wore  fonned  en*^ 
tirely  by  that  principle.  In  vain,  are  we  fent  to  the  rgcofds^ 
to  feelc  for  this  charter  of  our  liberties.  It  was  not  Wrote  on 
parchment,  nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It  preceded 
the  ufe  of  writing  and  all  the  other  civilized  arts  of  life,     But 

♦  Hbnry  the  4th  of  France. 

Vol.  L  Uuu  we 
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we  traoe  it  j^oly  m  the  nature  of  man:,  and  m  the  equal^tyv 
which  we  £nd  in  all  the  indiyidttals  o£  that  fpecies*  The  £oTcey 
which  ttavr  prevails^  aud  wiiich  is»  founded  on  fleets  and  ar^* 
inie^^  is  pistinly  politics^  axKi  derived  from  autihority,  the 
effed:  of  eftaUiiiied  govemissent^  A  man'«  natural  farce  coiw 
£ils  only  in  the  vigour  of  his  iimbs^  and  the  iirmnefs  of  hift^ 
(Quiage;  Whkh  qoidd  ssever  fbbjed  multitudes' to  the  command 
c^  oi&e.  Nothing  but  their  own  coorrfent^  and  tfaeir  fenfe  of 
the  advantages^  of  fpeace  aod  otdec^^  could  ha^cze  had  diat  ii^^ 
fluence.. 

But  philoibphers,  who  have  embraced  a  paity  (if  diat  be 
not  a  contradidion  in  terms)'  are  not  contcMed  with  tfcefe  con^ 
ceSions.  They  a&rt,  not  only  ^t  government  m  its  earliefl 
jmfancy  a^le  from  conient>  or  the  vohintary  combinatioa  of 
the  people ;  hut  alfi),  that,  even  at  preifent,  when  it  has  at-» 
tained  its  full  maturity,  it  refta  on  no  otfadr,  foumkdan.  They 
a£rm,  th^  sdl  n:^n  are  fiiil  bom  equd,  and  owe  atkgiiinee  to 
no  prince  or  government,  tmlefi  bound  by  the  obligadon  and 
iandion  of  a  prami/e.  And  as  no  man,  withoitt  fome  equiva* 
knt,  would  forego  the  advantages  of  his  native  liberty,  mi 
M^St  himfelf  to  the  will  of  another ;  this  promife  is  always 
underfiood  to  be  conditionalr  and  impcfefr  on  him  no  obIigadon> 
unlefs  he  meets  with  juiHce  and  protedion  from  his  fovereign* 
Thefe  advantages  the  feveieign  promMes  him  in  return ;  and  if 
he  fails  in  tlie  earecution,  he  Itas^  broke,  on  his  part,  the  articleSf 
ofeng^emeat)  and  has  thereby  freed  his  fubjeds  f¥om  all  oUi-^ 
gations  to  allegiance.  Such,  according  to  thefe  phitefophers^ 
£S  the  foundation  of  authority  in  everjr  government ;  and  fuch 
Ae  right,  of  rcfifkancer  poffeft  by  every  fubjed. 

1  But 
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B^t  would  the&  reafoqers  look  aJbroad  iiito  the  wotti^  they 
would  meet  with  natbii^  tteitf  in  the  leaft,  correi^ponds  to 
their  ideas>  or  can  warrant  (o  refined  and  philofophical  a  theory^ 
On  the  contrary,  we  find,  every  where,  princes,  who  claim 
their  fuhjeds  as  their  property,  and  affert  their  independent 
right  of  fovereignty,  from  conqueft  or  fucceffion.  We  find 
alfo,  every  where,  fubje^,  who  acknowlege  this  fight  in  their 
princes,  and  fiippofe  themfelves  bom  under  obligations  of  obe- 
dience to  a  certain  fbvereign,  as  much  as  under  the  ties  of  re- 
verence and  duty  to  certain  parents.  Thefe  connexions  are  al- 
ways conceived  to  be  equally  independent  of  our  confent,  in 
Persia  and  China;  in  FiR-ANCE  and  Spain;  and  even  in 
Holland  and  England^  wherever  the  dodrines  above- 
mentioned  haye  not  been  carefully  inculcated*  Obedience  or 
fubjeifHon  becomes  fo  familiar,  that  mod.  men  never  make  any 
enquiry  about  its  origin  or  caufe^  more  than  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravity,  refiftance,  or  the  moft  univerfal  laws  of  na- 
ture. Or  if  curiofity  ever  move  them ;  fo  foon  as  they  leam» 
that  they  themfelves  and  their  anceftors  have,  for  feveral  agest 
or  from  time  immomoiriaU  hcen  fubjed  to  iuch  a  governmeiit 
or  iiich  a  family ;  they  iihmediately  acquiefce^  and  acknowlege 
their  obligation  to  allegiao^ce*  Were  you  to  preach,,  in  moft 
parts  of  the  w<nrldy  that  poUdcal  conaiexiona  are  founded  alb>- 
getber  on  voluntary  confent  or  a  mutual  promife^  the  nagii^ 
trate  would  foon  imprjifoa  you,  as  Seditious,  for  loofomng  the 
ties  of  obedience ;.  if  your  frien<k  did  not  before  (hut  you  up^ 
a9  di^ixioue,  for  advancing  foich  abfordities«  'Tis  foraage,  that 
an  slQl  of  the  mind,  which  every  individual  is  fo^ppofod  to  have 
formed^  and  after  he  came  to  the  ufo  of  reafon  too^  otherwifo 
it  could  have  no  authority ;  that. this  ad,  I  fay,  fhould  be  fo 

U  u  u  2  unknown 
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unknown  to  all  of  them,  that  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
there  fcarce  remain  any  traces  or  memory  of  it. 

But  the  contraiJl,  on  which  government  is  founded,  is  faid 
to  be  the  original  contraSl ;  and  confequently  may  be  fuppofed 
too  old  to  fall  under  the  knowlege  of  the  prefent  generation. 
If  the  agreement,  by  which  favage  men  firft  aflbciated  and 
conjoined  their  force,  be  here  meant,  this  is  acknowleged  to 
be  real ;  but  being  fo  antient,  and  being  obliterated  by  a  thou- 
fand  changes  of  government  and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be 
fuppofed  to  retain  any  authority.  If  we  would  fay  any  thing 
to  the  purpofe,  we  muft  affert,  that  every  particular  govern- 
ment, which  is  lawful,  and  which  impofes  any  duty  of  allegi- 
ance on  the  fubjeft,  was,  at  firft,  founded  on  confent  and  a  vo- 
luntary compaft.  But  befides  that  this  fuppofes  the  confent 
of  the  fathers  to  bind  the  children,  even  to  the  moft  remote 
generations  (which  republican  writers  will  never  allow)  *  be- 
fides this,  I  fay,  it  is  not  juftified  by  hiftory  or  experience,  in 
any  age  or  country  of  the  world, 

Almoft  all  the  governments,  which  exift  at  prefent,  or  of 
which  there  remains  any  record  in  ftory,  have  been  founded 
originally,  either  on  ufurpation  or  conqueft,  or  both,  without 
any  pretence  of  a  fair  confent,  or  voluntary  fubje<3ion  of  the 
people.  When  an  artful  and  bold  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  army  orfaftion,  *tis  often  eafy  forhim,  by  employing  fome- 
times  violence,  fometimes  falfe  pretences,  to  eftablifh  his  do- 
minion over  a  people  an  hundred  times  more  numerous 
than  his  partizans.  He  allows  no  fuch  open  communication, 
that  his  enemies  can  know,  with  certainty,  their  number  or 
force.     He  gives  them  no  leifure  to  aflemble  together  in  a  body 

to 
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to  oppofe  him.  Even  all  Ihofe,  who  are  the  inftruments  of  his 
ufurpation,  may  wifh  his  fall ;  but  their  ignorance  of  each 
other*s  intention  keeps  them  in  awe,  and  is  the  fole  caufe  of 
his  fecurity.  By  fuch  arts  as  thefe,  many  governments  have 
been  eftablifhed ;  and  this  is  all  the  original  contra^,  which 
they  have  to  boaft  of. 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by  the  en- 
creafe  of  fmall  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by  the  diflblution 
of  great  empires  into  fmaller  kingdoms,  by  the  planting  of 
colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.  Is  there  any  thing  dif- 
coverable  in  all  thefe  events,  but  force  and  violence  ?  Where 
is  the  mutual   agreement  or  voluntary   aflbciation  fo  much  ^ 

talked  of  ? 

Even  the  fmootheft  way,  by  which  a  nation  may  receive  a 
foreign  mailer,  by  marriage  or  a  will,  is  not  extremely  honour- 
able for  the  people ;  but  fuppofes  them  to  be  difpofed  of,  like 
a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according  to  the  pleafure  or  intereft  of - 
their  rulers. 

« 

But  where  no  force  interpofes,  and  election  takes  place ; 
what  is  this  eleftion  fo  highly  vaunted  ?  'Tis  either  the  com- 
bination of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide  for  the  whole,  and 
will  allow  of  no  oppofition :  Or  'tis ,  the  fury  of  a  rabble^ 
that  follow  a  feditious  ringleader,  who  is  not  known,  perhaps, 
to  a  dozen  among  them,  and  who  owes  his  advancement  mere- 
ly to  his  own  impudence,  or  to  the  momentary  caprice  of  his 
fellows. 

Are  thefe  diforderly  eleftions,  which  are  rare  too,  of  fuch 
mighty  authority,  as  to  be  the  only  lawful  foundation  of  all 
government  and  aUegiance  ? 

In 
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In  reality,  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  event,,  tl»n.  a  total 
diffolution  of  government,  v^hich^  give^  liberty  to  t^e  multi- 
tude>  and  makes  tlue  determination  or  choici^  of  a,  new  efta^b- 

i  f 

lifhment  depend  upon  a  number  which  Aearly  approaches  the 
body  of  the  people :  For  it;  never  comes  entirely  to  the  whoto 
number  of  them.  Every  wife  man,  then,  wiflies  to  fee,,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  and  obedient  army,  a  general,  who 
may  fpeedily  fitiz^  the  prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a  mafter, 
which  they  are  £b  unfit  to  chooTe  for  themfehrcs*  So  little 
correfpondent  is  fa£l  and  reality  to  thofe  philofophical  notions. 

Let  not  the  cftablijihixient  at  the  revaltuiou^  deceive  us,  or 
nuk;e,  u?  fo,  ijjwsh  ia  love  with  a  phijofophical  origiQ  to  gjoyem-^ 
ment,  as  to  imagine  all  others  monftrous  and  irregular.  Even 
that  event  was  far  from  correfponding  to  thefe  refined  ideas. 
It  was  only,  the  fucceflion,  and  that  only  in  the  regal  part  of 
the  government,  which  was  then  changed :  And  it  was  only 
the  majority  of  feven  hundred,  who  determined  that  change 
for  near  tea  millions.  I  doubt  not,  indeed,  but  the  bulk,  of 
thefe  ten  millions  acquiefced  willingly  in  the  determination : 
But  was  the  matter  left,  in  the  leaft,.  to  th^r  choice  ?  Was  it 
not  juftly  fuppofed.  to  be,  from  that  moment,  decided^  and 
every  man  punifhed,  who  refufed  to  fiibmit  to  the  new  fove-^ 
reign  ?  Hqw  otherways  could  the  matter  h*ye  ever  beea. 
brought  to  any  iflue  or  conclufion,? 

The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believe,  the  flioft  extenfive 
democracy,  which  we  read  of  in  hiftory :  Yet  if  we  make 
the  requifite  allowances  for  the  women,  the  flaves,  and  the 
ftrangers,  we  fhall  find,  that  that  eft^bUflimeat  was  not,  at 
firft>  made,  nor  any  la\r  ever  voted,  by  a  tenth  part  of  thofe 

whow 
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who  were  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  it.  Not  to  mention  the 
iflands  and  foreign  dominions^  which  the  Athenians  claim- 
ed as  theirs  by  right  of  conqueft.  And  as  *tis  well  known, 
that  popular  aflemblies  in  that  city  were  always  full  of  licence 
and  diforder,  notwithftanding  the  forms  and  laws  by  which 

*  

.they  were  checked :  How  much  more  diforderly  muft  they 
be,  where  they  form  not  the  eftablifhed  conftkution,  but  meet 
tumultuouily  on  the  difiblution  of  the  antient  government,  in 
order  to  give  rife  to  a  new  one  ?  How  chimerical  muft  it  be  t^ 
talk  of  a  choice  in  any  fuch  drcumftances  ? 

Thft  Acii JEANS  enjoyed  the  freeft  and  mofl  perfeft  demo- 
epacy  of  all  antiquity ;  yet  they  employed  force  to  oblige  ibme 
cities  to  enter  ihto  their  league^  as  we  leam  from  Po l  yb  i  us  *• 

Harry  the  IVtk  and  Harry  theVIIth  of  England^ 
had  really  no  other  title  to  t&e  dxrone  but  a  parliai^Eientary  elec* 
tion  )  yet  they  never  wbuhl  acknowl)^  it,  for  £ki^  of  weak^ 
ening  theiir  nuthc^ity.  Stmnge  i  if  the  c^y  f 6al  fouiadititm 
of  ftU  authority  be  cotifent  and  proittife. 

Tls  in  vain  to  fay,  that  all  governments  are,  or  fhould  be,  at 
firft,  founded  on  popular  confent,  as  much  as  the  necefHty  of 
hmnan  affairs  will  admit.  This  favours  entirely  my  preten- 
Jion.  I  maintain,  that  human  ^airs  never  vnll  admit  c^  this 
confent ;  feldom  of  the  appearance  of  it.  But  that  conqueft 
or  ufurpation,  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  force,  by  diifolving  die 
antient  governments,  is  the  origin  of  almoft  s^  the  new  ones^ 
which  ever  were  cftablilhed  in  the  world.  And  that  iij  the 
few  cafe§,  where  confent  may  feem  to  have  taken  place,  it  Wa» 

•  lib.  2.  cap.  38, 

com^ 
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commonly  fo  irregular,    fo  confined,  or  fo  much  intermixed 
either  with  fraud  or  violence,  that  it  cannot  have  any  great 

* 

authority. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  confent  of  the  peo- 
ple from  being  one  juft  foundation  of  government  where  it 
has  place.  It  is  furely  the  beft  and  moft  facred  of  any.  I  only 
pretend,  that  it  has  very  feldom  had  place  in  any  degree,  and 
never  almoft  in  its  full  extent.  And  that  therefore  fome  other 
foundation  of  government  rouft  alfo  be  admitted. 

« 

Were  all  men  pofleft  of  fo  inflexible  a  regard  to  juftice,  that, 
of  themfelves,   they  would  totally  abftain  from  the  proper- 
ties of  others ;  they  had  for  ever  remained  in  a  ftate  of  abfo- 
lute  liberty,  without  fubjedtion  to  any  magiflxates  or  political 
fociety :    But  this  is  a  ftate  of  perfection,  of  which  human 
nature  is  juftly  efteemed  incapable.     Again;  were  all   men 
pofleft  of  fo  juft  an  underilanding,  as  always  ta  know  their  own 
intereft,  no  form  of  government  had  ever  been  fubmitted  to, 
but  what  was  eftabliflied  on  confent,  and  was  fully  canvaft  by 
each  member  of  the  fociety :    But  this  ftate  of  perfedion  is 
likewife  much  fuperior  to  human  nature.     Reafon,  hiftory  and 
experience  fliew  us,  that  all  political  focieties  have  had  an  origin 
much  lefs  accurate  and  regular;  and  were  one  to  choofe  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  when  the  people's  confent  was  leaft  regarded  in 
public  tranfa<Stions,  it  would  be  precifely  on  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  new  government.     In  a  fettled  conftitution,  their  inclina- 
tions are  ofteri  ftudied ;  but  during  the  fury  of  revolutions, 
conquefts,  and  public  convulfions,  military  force  or  political 
craft  ufually  decides  the  controverfy. 

When 
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When  a  new  government  is  eftablifhed,  by  whatever  means, 
the  people  are  commonly  diflatisfied  with  it,  and  pay  obedience 
more  from  fear  and  neceffity,  than  from  any  idea  of  allegiance 
or  of  moral  obligation.  The  prince  is  watchful  and  jealous, 
and  mull  carefully  guard  againft  every  beginning  or  appear- 
ance of  infurredtion.  Time,  by  degrees,  removes  all  thefe 
difficulties,  and  accuftoms  the  nation  to  regard,  as  their  lawful 
or  native  princes,  that  family,  whom,  at  firft,  they  confidered 
as  ufurpers  or  foreign  conquerors.  In  order  to  found. this  opi- 
nion, they  have  no  recourfe  to  any  notion  of  voluntary  con- 
fent  or  promife,  which,  they  know,  never  was,  in  this  cafe, 
either  expedted  or  demanded.  The  original  eflablifliment  was 
formed  by  violence,  and  fubmitted  to  from  neceffity.  The 
fubfequent  adminiftration  is  alfo  fupported  by  power,  and  ac- 
quiefced  in  by  the  people,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of 
obligation.  They  imagine  not,  that  their  confent  gives  their 
prince  a  title :  But  they  willingly  confent,  becaufe  they  think, 
that,  from  long  pofleffion,  he  has  acquired  a  title,  independent 
of  their  choice  or  inclination. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  by  living  under  the  dominion  of  a 
prince,  which  one  might  leave,  every,  individual  has  given  a 
tacit  confent  to  his  authority,  and  promifed  him  cJbedience ; 
it  may  be  anfwered,  That  fuch  implied  confent  can  only  take 
place,  where  a  man  imagines,  that  the  matter  depends  on  his 
choice.  But  where  he  thinks  (as  all  mankind  do  who  are  born 
under  eftablifhed  governments)  that  by  his  birth  he  owes  al- 
legiance to  a  certain  prince  or  certain  government ;  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  infer  a  confent  or  choice,  which  he  exprefly,  in 
this  cafe,  renounces  and  abjures. 

Vol.  I.  ,        Xxx  Can 
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Acquainted  with  the  prince,  and  government,  and  laws,  to 
which  he  muft  fubmit :  Yet  is  his  allegiance,  though  more 
voluntary,  much  lefs  expefted  or  depended  on,  than  that  of  a 
natural  born  fubje<3:.  On  the  contrary,  his  native  prince  ftill 
afferts  a  claim  to  him.  And  if  he  puniflies  not  the  renegade, 
when  he  feizes  him  in  war  with  his  new  prince's  commiffion ; 
this  clemency  is  not  founded  on  the  municipal  law,  which  in 
all  countries  condemns  the  prifoner;  but  on  the  cojifent  of 
princes,  who  have  agreed  to  this  indulgence,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent reprifals. 

.  Suppofe  an  ufurper,  after  having  baniflied  his  lawful  prince 
and  royal  family,  fhould  eflablifh  his  dominion  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  in  any  country,  and  flxould  preferve  fuch  exad 
^ifcipline  in  his  troops,  and  fo  regular  a  difpofition  in  his  gar- 
rifons,  that  no  infurredtion  had  ever  been  raifed,  or  even  mur- 
mur heard,  againft  his  adminiftration :  Can  it  be  aflcrted,  that 
the  people,  who  in  their  hearts  abhor  his  treafon,  .have  tacitly 
confented  to  his  authority,  and  promifed  him  allegiance,  merely 
becaufe,  from  neceffity,  they  live  under  his  dominion  ?  Sup- 
pofe again  their  natural  prince  reftorcd,  by  means  of  an  army, 
which  he  aflembles  in  foreign  countries ;  They  receive  him 
with  joy  and  exultation,  and  (hew  plainly  with  what  rcludance 
they  had  fubmitted  to  any  other  yoke.  I  may  nowafk,  upon 
what  foundation  the  princess  title  ftands  f  Not  on  popular 
confent  furely  :  For  though  the  people  willingly  acquiefce  in 
his  authority,  they  never  imagine,  that  their  confent  makes 
him  fovereign.  They  confent ;  becaufe  they  apprehend  him  to 
t)e  already,  by  birth,  their  lawful  fovereign. ,  And  as  to  that 
tacit  confent,  which  may  now  be  inferred  from  their  living 

X  X  X  2  under 
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under  his  dominion,  this  is  no  more  than  what  they  formerly 
gave  to  the  tyrant  and  ufurpen 

When  we  aflert,  that  all  lawful  government  arifes  from  the 
people^  we  certainly  do  them  a  great  deal  more  honour  than- 
they  deferve>  or  eyea  expe<5t  and  defire  from  us..  After  the 
Roman  dominions  became  too  unwieldy  for  the  republic  to 
govern,  the  people,  over  the  whole  known  world,  were  ex- 
tremely  grateful  to  Augustus  for  that  authority,  which,  by 
violence,  he  had  eftablilhed  over  them  *y  and  they  fhewed  an. 
equal  difpofition  to  fubmit  to  the  fucceflbr,  whom  he  left  them, 
by  his  laft  will  and  teftament.  It  v/as  afterwards  their  misfor- 
tune, that  there  never  was,  in  one  family,  any  long  regular 
fucceffion  ;  but  that  their  line  of  princes  was  continually  broke^ 
either  by  private  aflaflination  or  public  rebellion.  The  /^r^-- 
torian  bands,  on  the  failure  of  every  family,  fet  up  one  em- 
peror; the  legions  in  the  Eaft  a  fecond;  thofein  Germany, 
perhaps,  a  third,:  And  the  fword  alone  could  decide  the  con- 
troverfy.  The  condition  of  the  people,  in  that  mighty  mo- 
narchy, was  to  be  lamented,  not  becaufe  the  choice  of  the  em- 
peror was  never  left  to  them;  for  that  was  impradicable : 
But  becaufe  they  never  fell  under  any  fucceffion  of  mafters, 
who  might  regularly  follow  each  other.  As  to  the  violence 
and  wars  and  bloodihed,  occafioned  by  every  new  fettlement ;, 
thbfe  were  tK)t  blameable,  becaufe  they  were  inevitable. 

The  houfe  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  ifland  about  fixty* 
years;  yet  the  partizans  of  the  white  rofe  feemed  daily  to 
multiply  in  England.  The  prefent  eftabliftiment  has  taken 
place  during  a  ftill  longer  period.  Have  all  views  of  right  in 
another  fumily  been '  utterly  extinguifhed ;  even  though  fcarce- 

any 
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any  man  now  alive  had  arrived  at  years  of  difcretioni  when 
it  was  expelled,  or  could  have  confented  to  its  dominion,  or 
have  promifed  it  allegiance  ?  A  fufficient  indication  furely  of 
the  general  fentiment  of  mankind  on  this  head.  For  we 
blame  not  the  partizans  of  the  abdicated  family,  merely  on 
account  of  the  long  time,  during  which  they  have  preferved 
their  imaginary  fidelity.  We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a 
family,  which,  we  affirm,  has  been  juftly  expelled,  and  \jrhich, 
from  the  moment  the  new  fettlement  took  place,  had  forfeited 
all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  leaft,  a  more  philo- 
fijphical  refutation  of  this  principle  of  an  "original  contraft 
or  popular  confent ;  perhaps,  the  following  6bfervations  may , 

fuffice. 

Air  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Tlitfrft 
are  thofe,  to  which  men  are  impelled  by  a  natural  inftin(a  or 
immediate  propenfity,  which  operates  in  them,  independent  of 
all  ideas  of  obligation,  and  of  all  views,  either  to  public  or 
private  utility.  Of  this  nature  are,  love  of  children,  gratitude 
to  benefactors,  pity^  to  the  unfortunate.  When  we  refledi  on 
the  advantage,  which  refults  to  fociety  from  fuch  humane  in- 
ftin<3:8,  we  pay  them  the  juft  tribute  of  moral  approbation  and 
efteem :  But  the  perfon,  actuated  by  them,  feels  their  power 
and  influence,^  antecedent  to  any  fuch  reflexion. 

The 72^-9^^/ kind  of  moral  duties  are  fuch  as  are  notftipported 
by  any  original  inflind  of  nature,  but  are  performed  entirely 
from  a  fenfe  of  obligation,  when  we  confider  the  neceffities  of 
humaa  fociety,  and  the  impoffibility  of  fupporting  it>  if  thefe 

duties. 


\ 

* 
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duties  were  Hegleded.  *Tis  thmju^ice  or  a  regard  to  tiie  pro- 
perty  of  otl^ers,  fidelity  or  the  obfervaace  of  promifes,  become 
obligatory,  and  acquire  aa  authority  over  mankind.  For  a$ 
^tis  evident,  that  every  man  loves  himfelf  better  than  any  other 
pcrfon,  he  is  naturally  impelled  to  extend  his  acquifitions  as 
much  a^  poffible ;  and  nothing  can  reftrain  him  in  this  pro^ 
penfity,  but  refledlion  and  experience,  by  which  he  learns  the 
pernicious  efFedls  of  that  licence,  and  the  total  diflblution  of  fa* 
ciety,  v^rhich  muft  cnfue  from  it.  His  original  inclination, 
therefore,  or  inftiniJl,  is  here  checked  and  reftroined  by  a  fubfe-p 
quent  judgment  or  obfervation. 

The  cafe  is  precifely  the  iime  witibi  the  political  or  civil  duty 
of  allegidncey  as  with  the  natural  duties  of  juftice  and  fidelity. 
Our  primary  inftin<J3:s  lead  us,  .either  to  indulge  ourfelves  in 
unlimited  liberty,  or  to  feek  dominion  over  others :  And  ^tis 
refle<3ion  only,  which  engages  us  to  facrifice  fuch  ftrong  paflions 
to  the  interefts  pf  peace  and  order,     A  very  fmall  degree  of 

experience  and  dbfervation  fuffices  to  te^ich  us,  that  fociety 
cannot  poffibly  he  maintained  without  the  authority  of  ma* 
giftrates,  and  tjiat  ,thi«  authority  muft  fooh  fall  into  contempt, 
vhere  exa<3;  obedience  is  not  payed  to  it.  The  obfervation  of 
;thefe  general  and  obvious  interefts  is  the  fource  of  all  aHe-* 
giance,  and  of  that  moral  obligation,  which  we  attribute  to  it. 

What  iieceflity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty  of  ^z^• 
iegiance  or  obedience  to  magiftrates  o©  that  of  fidelity  or  a  re-* 
^ard  to  promifes,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  'tis  the  confent  of  each 
individual,  which  fubje^  him  to  government ;  when  it  appears, 
that  both  allegiance  and  fidelity  ftand  precifely  oa  the  iame 
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foundation,  ^nd  are  both  fubmitted  to  by  mankind,  on  account 
of  the  apparent  interefts  and  neceflities  of  human  fociety  f 
We  are  bound  to  obey  our  fovereign,  'tis  faid ;  becaufe  we  have 
given  a  tacit  promife  to  that  purpofe.  But  why  are  we  bound* 
to  obferve  our  promife  ?  It  muft  here  be  afferted,  that  the 
commerce  and  intercourfe  of  mankind,  which  are  of  fuch 
mighty  advantage,  can  have  no  fecurity  where  men  pay  no  re- 
gard  to  their  engagements.  In  like  manner,  may  it  be  laid> 
that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in  fociety,  at  leaft  in  a  civilized 
fociety,  without  laws  and  magiftratcs  and  judges,  to  prevent 
the  encroachments  of  the  ftrong  upon  the  weak,  of  the  vio- 
lent upon  the  juft  and  equiWDle.  The  obligation  to  allegiance 
being  of  like  force  and  authority  with  the  obligation  to  fidelity, 
we  gain  nothing  by  fefolving  the  one  into  the  othen  The 
general  interefts  or  neceffities  of  fociety  arc  fufficient  to  efta-  - 
blilh  both. 

If  the  realbn  is  alkied  of  that  obedience,  which  we  are  boimd 
to  pay  to  government,  I  readily  anfwer :  hecatife  fociety  could 
not  othemvife  fub/iji :  And  this  anfwer  is  clear  and  intelligible 
to  all  mankind.  Your  anfwer  is,  becaufe  ^wefJ^ould  keep  our 
nvord.  But  befides,  that  no  body,  till  trained  in  a  philofophi* 
cal  fyftem,  can  either  comprehend  or  relifh  this  arrfwer :  Be- 
fides this,  I  fay,  you  find  yourfelf  embarrafled,  vrheii  'tis 
afked,  ivhy  ive  are  bound  to  keep  our  ivord?  And  you  can 
give  no  other  anfwer,  but  what  wOuld,  immediately^  with- * 
out  any  circuit,  have  accounted  for  our  obligation  to  allegiance*  • 

But  to  ivhotn  is  aflegiance  due  ?     And  "who  are  our  lat^ful 

fyuereigns  ?     This  queftion  is  often  the  moft  difficult  of  any, 

and  liable  to  infinite  difcuffions.     When  people  are  io  happy> 

thai  ^    / 
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Who  fhalltell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or  Drusus  ought 
to  have  fucceeded  Tiberius,  had  he  died,  while  they  were 
both  alive,  without  naming  ^ny  of  them  for  his  fucceflbr? 
Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  received  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  blood,  in  a  nation,  where  it  had  the  fame  efFeft  in  private 
families,  and  had  already,  in  two  inftances,  taken  place  in  the  ' 
public  ?  Ought  Germanicus  to  be  efleemed  the  eldeft  fon* 
ibecaufe  he  was  born  before  Drusus  j  or  the  younger,  becaufe 
he  was  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother?  Ought  the 
right  of  the  elder  to  be  regarded  in  a  nation,  where  the  eldeft 
brother  had  no  advantage  in  the  fvicceffion  of  private  families  i 
Ought  the  Roman  empire,  at  th^t  time  to  be  efteemed  here-^ 
ditary,  becaufe  of  two  examples ;  or  ought  it,  even  fo  early-, 
to  b^  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ftronger  or  prefent  poiTeflbrt 
as  being  founded  on  fo  recent  ^n  ufurpation  f 

Com  MOD  us  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long  fucceC- 
iion  of  excellent  emperors,  who  had  acquired  their  title,  not 
by  birth,  or  public  election,  but  by  the  fiditious  rite  of  adop^ 
tion.  That  bloody  debauchee  being  murdered  by  a  confpiracy 
fuddenly  formed  between  his  wench  and  her  gallant,  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  Pr^torian  Pnefe^y ,  thefe  imme- 
diately deliberated  about  choofing  a  mafter  tQ  human  kind,  to 
fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  ages  ;  and  they  caii  their  eyes  on 
Pert  in  AX.  Before  the  tyrant's  death  was  known,  the  Pr<f- 
feH  went  fecretly  to  that  fenator,  who,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  foldiers^  imagined  that  his  execution  had  been  ordered  by 
Co  MM  CD  us.  He  was  immediately  ialuted  emperor  by  the 
officer  and  his  attendants ;  chearfiilly  proclaimed  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  unv^rillingly  fubmitted  to  by  the  guards  j  formally  recog- 
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nized  by  the  fcnate ;  and  paffiycly  received  by  t3ie  ^Rmscti  and 
armies  of  the  empire. 

The  difcontent  of  the  Pnetorian  bands  foon  broke  out  in  & 
fudden  iedition,  which  occafioned  the  murder  of  that  excellent 
prince :    And  the  world  being  now  without  a  mafter  and  witb* 
out  government,  die  guards  thought  proper  to  fet  the  empire 
formally  to  fale.     Julian,  the  purchafer,  was  proclaimed  hj 
the  foldiers,  recognized  by  the  fenate,  and  fubmitted  to  by  the 
people,  atid  mu?l  alfo  have  been  fubmitted  to  by  the  provinces, 
had  not  the  envy  of  the  legions  begot  oppofition  and  refiftance* 
Pesc enniusNigeu  in  Syria  eleO^d  himfelf  emperor,  gained 
the  tumultuary  confent  of  his  aritiy,  and  wis  attended  with 
the  fecret  good^will  of  the  ifenate  and  people  of  Rom£.    Al- 
BiNUS  in  BfiiTAlN  found  an  equal  right  to  fet  up  his  claim  j 
but  Severus,  who  governed  Pannonia,  prevailed  in  the 
end  above  both  of  them.     That  able  poUticiaa  and  warrior, 
finding  his  own  birth  and  dignity  too  much  infedidr  to  the  im«^ 
perial  crown,  profeft  at  firft,  an  intentioa  <3f!ily  o£  reteaging 
the  death  of P ertinax.    He  marched  as ^getierid  into  I t al y^ 
defeated  Julian  ;  -and  without  our  beiitg  able  <o  fix  atry  Jue- 
cife  commencement  even  of  the  fbldiers  cosafcnt,  he  was  from 
neceffity  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  feiwtte^adiwojjple;  and 
jfully  eftabliflied  in  his  violent  authority  by  &^duing  Ni<;iii 
and  Alb  IN  us  f. 

« 

/«#rr  bee  Oof^iknus  CiES'AR  ^ys  Ca^iTolinus,  4)eaking 
of  anotber  period)  ij^tilatnt  a  militibutt  Imperator  efi  uppellatus^ 
^uh-non  erat  oHut  m  pi-gfmH,  *n8  tx)  be  remarked  that  O  o*- 
w  A  N  wte  -a  *bb]r  of '  foWteen  jc^  6f  age. 

t 'H«Md»k>  lib.  2. 

Treqiient 
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Frequent  inftancee  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  emperors }  in  that  of  Alexander's  fucceffbrs;  and  of 
many-other  countries:  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  unhappy 
than  a  defpotic  government  of  that  kind ;  where  the  fucccffion 
is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and  muft  be  determined^  on  every 
occafion,  by  force  or  eledion.  In  a  free  govemtaent,  the 
matter  is  crften  unavoidable,  and  is  alfo  much  left  dangerous. 
The  interefis  of  liberty  may  there  frequently  lead  the  pepple, 
in  their  own  defence,  to  alter  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown. 
And  the  cemftitution,  being  compounded  of  parts,  may  ftill 
maintain  a  fuflScient  ftability,  by  retting  on  the  ariftocratical  or 
democratical  members,  though  the  monarchical  be  altered,  from 
time  to  time^  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  former,. 

In  an  aWblute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal  prince, 

who  has  a  title  to  the  tlwone,  it  may  fafdy  be  determined  td 

I* 

belong  to  Ae  firflr  occupier.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  but  too 
frequent,  cfpeciaHy  in  the  eaftem  monarchies.  When  any 
race  of  princes  expires,  the  will  or  deftination  of  the  laft 
fovereign  will  be  regarded  as  a  title.  Thus  die  edid  of 
Lb wi^  the  XIVth>  who  tailed  the  baftard  princes  to  the  fuc- 
ce^ion  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  aH  the  legitimate  princes,  would^ 
in  fuch  an  event,  have  fome  authority  f.    Thus  the  will  of 

Charles 

1 

*  'lis  rem^kable  that  ia  the  remonftrance  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  suid  the  le-; 

I  ■  ■      ■ 

gltmiate  princes,  againft  thU  deftuiatlon  of  Louis. the  Xiyth,  the  dgdrine  of  the  , 
original  ctntraS  is  initfled  oiif  evefr  in  that  al^folute  governneat.  The  Pa  b  n  ch  Qation^ 
tKf  theyv  choofing  Hugh  Capbt  and  his  poft^dty  to  rule  over  them  aad  their  pofte- 
rity,  wheve  fhe  former  Hut  fiuls»  there  is  a  tadt  right  reierved  to  choofe  a  new  royid 
fan^X ;  and  this  right  is  invaded  by  calling  the  baftard  prince  tp.the  throne^  w^th* 
out  the  con£;nt  of  the  nation.  Bot  the  Comte  de  Boulainvillibrs,  who  wrote  in 
defence  of  the  baftard  princes^  ridicules  this  notion  of  an  original  contra^  efpecially 
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Charles  the  fecond  difpofed  of  the  whole  Spanish  mo* 
narchy.  The  ceffion  of  the  antient  proprietor,  .efpecially  when 
joined  to  conqueft,  is  likewife  efteemed  a  very  good  title.  The 
general  bond  or  obligation,  which  unites  us  to  government,  is 
the  intereft  and  neccffities  of  fociety ;  and  this  obligation  is  very 
ftrong.  The  determination  of  it  to  this  or  that  particular 
prince  or  form  of  government  is  frequently  more  uncertain 
and  dubious*  Prefent  poiTeffion  has  confiderable  authority  in 
thefe  cafes,  and  greater  than  in  private  property ;  becaufe  of 
the  diforders  which  attend  all  revolutions  and  changes  of  go- 
vernment t. 

We  fhall  only  obferve,  before  we  conclude,  that  though  an 
appeal  to  general  opinion  may  julUy,  in  the  fpeculative  fciences 
of  metaphyfics,  natural  philofophy,  or  aftronomy,  be  efteemed 
unfair  and  inconclufive ;  yet  in  all  queftions  with  regard  ta 
morals,  as  well  as  criticifm,  there  is  really  no  other  ilandard, 
by  which  any  controverfy  can  ever  be  decided.  And  nothing 
is  a  clearer  proof  that  a  theory  of  this  kind  is  erroneous,  than 
to  find,  that  it  leads  to  paradoxes,  which  are  repugnant  to  the 
common  fentiments  of  mankind,  and  to  general  practice  and 
opinion.     The  doiSxine,  which  founds  all  lawful  government 

when  applied  to  Hugh  Capet  ;  who  moanted  the  throne,  (ays  he,  by  the  fsme  arts, 
which  have  ever  hcA  employtd  by  all  conquerors  and  nfarpers.  He  got  his  title» 
indeed,  recognized  by  the  ftates  after  he  had  put  himfelf  in  pofleffion:  But  is  this  a 
choice  or  contract  ?  The  ComtedeBovLAinviLLiBRS,  we  jmay  oblerve,  wasa  noted 
republican  f  but  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  converfant  in  hHtory,  he  knew 
the  people  were  almoft  never  confiihed  in  thefe  revolutions  and  new  eftabliihments, 
and  that  time  alone  beftowed  right  and  authority  on  what  was  commonly  at  Mt 
founded  on  force  and  violence.     See  EtatJi  ia  France,  Vol.  III. 

f  The  crime  of  rebellioii«  amongfl  the  antients  was  commonly  marked  by  the  lerma 
*unt^%{tiff  ntvmntmUri. 

on 
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on  an  original  contraSi^  or  cpnfent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of 
this  kind ;  nor  has  the  ableft  of  its  partizans,  in  profecution  of 
of  it,  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  abfolute  monarchy  is  inconfijient 
nvith  civil fociety^  and  fo  can  be  no  form  of  civil  government  at 
all'\ ;  and  that  the  Jiipr erne  power  in  a  ft  ate  cannot  take  from 
any  man^  by  taxes  and  impofitionsy  any  part  of  his  property ^ 
without  his  own  confent  or  that  of  his  reprefentatives  J.  What 
authority  any  moral  realonihg  can  have,  which  leads  to  opi- 
nions fo  wide  of  the  general  pradice  of  mankind,  in  every 
place  but  this  fingle  kingdom,  Ms  eafy  to  determine  |f. 

t  See  Lock  I  on  governinent,  chap..  7.  §  90. 

X  Id.  chap.  II.  %  138,  139,  140W 

n  The  only  paflage  I  meoc  witb  ixt  antiqait]P,  where  the  obligation  of  obedience  to 
governnientis  arcnbedtoa.pfQmileii-in  PLatoi«  Crr/Mi#;. where  Socratcs  refbiesto 
efcape  ^m  prifbn^  becaufe  he  had  tacitly  promifed  to  obey  the  laws.  Thus  he  builds 
a  tory  confequence  of  paffive  obedience^  on  a  whig  foundation  of  the  original  contradl. 

New  difcoveries  are  not  to  be4kpeded  in  thefe  nutters.  If  no  man,  tilt'vdy 
lately,  ever  imagined  that  government  was  founded  on  contraft,  'tis  certain  it  cannot» 
ingeneraU  have  any  fuck  foundatioo. 
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OF.   PASSIVE    OBEPIENCE. 

IN  the  former  ^^jf  we  endd^i^voured  to  rcfote  the  ffimiafi^H- 
fyftems  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation ;  as  well  the  reli- 
gious fyftem  of  the  one  party,  as  the  philofophical  of  the  other. 
We  come  now  to  examine  the  fraSlicfll  CQjoTisqDeaces, .  deduced 
by  each  party^  with  regard  to  the  meafure^  of  fubmiffion  due 
to  fovereigns. 

As.  the  obligation  tojuftij^  i$  foHQd^  ii^ti^ely  on  the  interefts 
of  fociety»  which  jreqime  mutual  abftioefiGe  from  property^  in 
order  to  preferve  peace  among  mankind;  'tis  evident,  that, 
when  the  execution  of  juftice  would  be  attended  with  very 
pernicious  confequences,  that  virtue  muft  be  fufpended,  and 
give  place  to  public  utility,  in  fuch  extraordinary  and  fuch 
preffing  emergencies.  The  maxim,  fat  Jufiitia  ^  mat 
Gslunty  let  juftice  be  performed,  though  the  univerfe  be  de- 
firoyed,  is  apparently  falfe,  and  by  facrificing  the  end  to  the 
means,  fhews  a  prepofterous  idea  of  the,fubordination  of  duties. 
What  governor  of  a  town  makes  any  fcruple  of  burning  the 
fuburbs,  when  they  facilitate  the  advances  of  the  enemy  ?  Or 
what  general  abfta&ns  from  plundering  a  neutral  country,  when 
the  neceflities  of  war  require  it,  and  he  cannot  otherwife  main- 
tainhis  army?    The  cafe  is  the  lame  with  the  duty  of  alle- 
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glance;  and  common  fenf.^  teaches  us,  that  as  government 
binds  us  to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public 
utility,  that  duty  muft  always,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  when 
public  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield  to  the  pri- 
mary and  original  obligation.  Solus  populi  Juprpma  Le^  the 
lafety  of  the  people  is  the  fupr^me  law^  This  maxim  is 
agreeable  to  the  ientunents  of  mARkind  in  nU  ages  -i  Nor  is  any 
one^  wheahe  reads  df  the  infurredtion^  againft  a  N£Ro,  or  a 
Philip,  ib  iafatuated  with  party-^yftems,  as  not  to  wifhfu^ 
cefs  to  the  enterprise,  and  praiie  die  undertakers^  Even  ow 
high  monarchical  paFty>  in  %ite  of  thdir  luhlime  theory,  are 
forced,  in  iiich  cafe^  to  judge*  and  &cI^  and  apporove)  in  coa> 
formity  to  the  reft  of  maaldnd. 

V 

Refiftance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, the  queftion  can  only  be,  among  good  reafoners,  with 
regard  to  the  degree  of  neceffity,  which  can  jufHfy  refiftanc^ 
and  render  it  lawful  or  commendable.  And  here  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  I  AutU  always  iadsbe  to  itkeir  iide»  who  draw  the 
bond  of  allegiance  tlie  dofoft  ppffibliQ,  /and  ^f»fider;an  inf&ing€^ 
ment  of  it,  as  the  laft  refvgc  in  defpecalse  jcafbs,  when  the 
public  16  in  the  hi^gheft  dan^gear,  fcem  yioleskceiand.  tyraimy. 
For  beiides  the  TsniJlckiefs  of  a  civil  wjur,  which  commonly  at-^ 
tends  iniurredion;  'tisxertaio^  tla^t whece  n difpofiticonto le^ 
hellion  appears  amopg  nip^y  people^  it  ieone  chief  :caufe  of 
tyranny  in  the  Tulcrg»  and  forces: tbeia  id^tolmiiny  Ttoknt  mea^ 
Aires,  which  they  never  would  ha^ve  c^nbfacejd^  imd  every  one 
feemed  inclined  to  iuhmiffion  &£(d  ohefjktoce.  ^Tia  vdms  the 
tyrannicide  at  afTaffin^tiociy  ^ppcdved  ^  hf  ^intieiic  mvinxs^ 
inftead  of  keeping  tyraixta  aod^idifefg^es^  vfx  irwvi  imiAe  tiiem  .tea 
times  more  fierce  and  unreleating;  and  is  nowjuftly,  upoa 

that 
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^Ti8  ilmofi  pecuUnr  40  ouf  conftiiUitiQa  to  tfiahlidi  a  firft  ma- 
giibate  wkh  fiR^  lugh  pr^-eouA^     aaid4igiuty,  that  tb9i}|;h 
limited  by  ^dic  JbfWft,  he  is,  in  a  owanert  ib  4^  as  jc^gards  Jug 
own  pecfbn,  above  the  law#,  aod  can  neither  be  qucitioned  nor 
puni&ed  for  any  injury  or  wrong,  which  ^ay  be  .committed 
by  hififlu    I&  minifters  alone,  or  tbofe  wbe  90:  hf  his  com-? 
miffion,  are  obnoxkus  to  jufiice  j  ^and  while  the  prince  is  thus 
aHured,  by  the  furofped  x)f  peHbnal  ^aicty^  to  gme  the  Jkws 
fhdb:  free  ccvcie,  aaa  rqual  fecurity  ieb  ip  ^ei^^  /obtained,  by 
the  punifhment  of  leiTer  offenders,  and  'at  the  iame  time 
a  civil  war  is  avoided,  which  would  be  the  infallible  confe- 
quence,  were  an  attack,  at  every  turn,  made  diredly  upon  the 
fovereign.    But  though  the  confiitution  pays  this  falutary  com- 
pliment to  the  prince,  it  can  never  reafonably  be  underftood, 
by  that  maxim,  to  have  determined  its  own  defirudion,  or  to 
bave  eftabliihed  a  tame  fubmiflion,  where  he  prote£ts  his  mi* 
nifters,  perfeveres  in  injuftice,  and  ufurps  the  whole  power  of 
the  commonwealth.  .  This  cafe,  indeed,  is  never  exprefly  put 
by  the  laws ;  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  for  them,  in  their  ordi- 
nary courfe,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it,  or  eftablifh  any  ma- 
giftrate,  with  fuperior  authority,  to  chaftife  the  exorbitancies  ^ 
of  the  prince.     But  as  a  right  without  a  remedy  would  be  the 
greateft  of  all  abfurdities ;  the  remedy,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary one  of  reiiftance,  when  affiairs  come  to  that  extre- 
mity, that  the  conifitution  can  be  defended  by  it  alone.     Re- 
fiflance,  therefore,  muft,  of  courfe,  become  more  frequent  in 
the  British  government,  than  in  others,  which  are  Ampler, 
and  confift  of  fewer  parts  and  movements.     Where  the  king  is 
an  abfolute  foverdgn,  he  has  little  temptation  to  commit  fuch 
enormous  tyranny  as  may  juftly  provoke  rebellion  :    But  where 
he   is  limited,  his  imprudeirt   ambition,    vnthout  any  great 
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vices,  may  run  him  info  that  perilous  fituAti&n.  This  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  Charles  the  Firftj^ 
and  if  we  may  now  fpeak  truth,  after  animoflties  are  laid, 
this  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  James  the  Second*  Thefe  were 
harmlefs,  if  not,  in  their  private  charadcr,  good  men ;  but 
iniflaking  the  nature  of  our  confHtution,  and  engroffing  the 
whole  legiflativd  power,  it  became  neceflary  to  oppofe  them 
^with  fome  vehemence ;  and  even  to  deprive  the  latter  formally 
of  that  authority,  which  he  had  ufed  with  fuch  imprudence 
and  indifcretion. 
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TO  abolifh  all  diftinftions  of  party  may  not  be  pradicaMe, 
perhaps  riot  defirable,  in  a  free  government.  The  only- 
parties,  ^hich  are  dangerous,  are  fuch  as  entertain  oppofite 
views  with  regard  to  the  effentials  of  government,  the  ibcqd^ 
fion  of  the  crown,  or  the  more  cohfiderable  privileges  belong-> 
ing  to  the  feveral  mepibers  of  the  conftitution ;  where  there 
is  no  room  for  any  compromize  or  accommodation,  i^id  where 
the  controverfy  may,  appear  fo  momentous  as  to  juftify  even  an 
oppofition  by  armj  to  the  pretenfioflfe  of.  antagonifts.  Of  this' 
nature  was  the  animofity  continued  for  above  a  century  be-' 

tween  the  parties  in  Eng  l  and  ;  an  animofity  which  broke  out 

•  •    '    •  '  '       •  '  »        '^  ^  . ' '  •  ■ 

fometimes  into  civil  war,  which  o?cafioned  violent  revolutions,*^ 

and  which  continually  endangered  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 

the  nation.     But  as  there  has  appeared  of  late  the  ftrongeft 

fymptoms  of  an  univerfal  delire  to  abolifh  thefe  party  diftinc- 


t>  V* 


tions }  this  tendency  to.  a  coalition  affords .  the  mofl ,  agreeable 


profpedt  of  future  happinefs,  and  ought  to  be  fcarefully  che- 

*         .  '     ,  •  '*'  '       '/ 

riflied  and  promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

* 

There  is  not  a  more*  effedual  method  bf  p!rompting  ib  good: 

an  end,  than'  to  prevent  all  unreafonabk  infult  and  triumrph  6£ 

the  one  party  6ver  the  6thef,  to  encourage  «ioderalte-opittk)n»,i; 
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to  find  the  proper  medium  in  all  difputes,  to  perfuade  each  that 
its  antagonift  may  pofiibly  be  fometimes  in  the  right,  and  to 
keep  a  balance  in  the  praife  and  blame  which  we  bcftow  on 
either  fide.  The  two  former  EflaySi  concerning  the  original 
contra^  and  pa§vv€  obedience ^  are  calculated  for  this  purpofe 
with  regard  to  the  philofophical  controverfies  between  the  par- 
ties, and  tend  to  fhow  that  neither  fide  are  in  thefe  refpe<As  fo 
fully  fiipported  by  reafbft  as  they  endeavoar  to  flatter  them- 
felves.  We  fhall  proceed  to  exercife  the  fame  moderation  with 
regftrd  to  the  hifiorual  difputes>  by  proving  that  each  party  was 
ju:flified  by  piaufibk  topics ;  that  there  were  on  j^otb  fides  wife 
men  who  meant  weU  to  thisir  country ;  and  that  the  pafl  animo- 
fity  bctwten  the  fusions  had  no  better  ^Dundation  than  narrow 
prejoditfe  or  i^^terefted  pafEoou 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of 
whigs,  might  juflify  by  very  fpecious  arguments,  that  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  crown,  from  which  our  prefeilt  fire  conftitutxon  is 
derived.     Though  obliged  to  acknowIege»  that  precedents  in 
favour  of  prerogative  had  uniformly  taken  place  during  many 
rei|fns  before  Charles  the  Firft,  they  thought,    that  there 
was  no  reafbn  for  fubniittiiig   any  lodger  to  fb  dangerous  an 
authority.      Such  might  have  been    their    reajfotiing:    The 
rights  of  mankind  are  fo  facrcd,  that  no  prefcriptkm  of  ty- 
ranny  or  arbitrary  power  can  have  authority  fufBcient  to  abolifh 
them.     Liberty  is  the  moft  ineftimable  of  dl  WeflSngs  j  and 
wherever  there  appears  any  probability  of  Recovering  it,  a  na-* 
tion  may  vsrillihgly  run  many  hazards,  and  ought  not  even  to 
repine  at  the  great^fl  eflFufion  of  blood  or  diffipation  of  treafure. 
All  human  inftitutions,  and  none  more  than  government,  ate 

lA  ooMinuai.  flndua^om     Kixu^  are  fiure  to  embrace  every 

opportunity 
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of^pttftunity  of  exteodiag  thor  pr«cogatiT«8 :  And  if  favour- 
aUe  incidents  be  not  atfo  laid  hold  of  to  extend  and  fecure  the 
privileges  of  Ac  people,  an  univer&l  defpotifm  muft  for  ev^ 
prevail  among  mankind.  The  example  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  prove,  that  it  is  no  loiter  (afe  to  entruft  with  the 
crown  the  fame  exorbitant  prarogatives  vrhich  had  formerly 
been  exercifed  during  rude  and  iimple  ages.  And  though  the 
example  of  many  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a 
|)ower  in  the  prince  fomewhat  arbitrary,  more  remote  reigua 
a^ord  inftances  of  ftrider  limitations  impofed  on  the  crown ; 
and  thofe  preteniions  of  die  parliament,  now  branded  with  the 
dtle  of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery  of  the  juft  rights  of 
the  people. 

Thefe  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  furely  large,  and 
generous,  and  noble:  To  their  prevalence  and  fuccefs  the 
kingdom  owes  its  liberty  j  perhaps  its  learning,  its  induftry, 
commerce,  and  naval  power :  By  them  chiefly  the  EnjGlish 
name  ia  dUlinguiihed  among  the  fixdlety  of  nations,  and  afpires 
to  a  rivalfixip  with  that  of  the  freeft  and  moft  illuihious  com-* 
monwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as  all  thefe  mighty  coniequences ' 
could  not  reafonably  be  forefeen  at  the  time  when  the  conteft 
began,  the  royalifls  of  that  age  wanted  0ot  ipecioua  argtunei^ts 
on  their  fide,  by  which  they  could  justify  their  defence  of  the 
then  eflablifhed  prerogatives  of  ^  the  crown.  We  fliall  ftate  thd 
quei^on,  as  it  might  appear  to  them  at  the  afiemlding  of  that 
parliament,  which  by  their  violent  encroachments  on  the  crown^ 
hegan  the  civil  wars. 

The  only  ruk  of  government,  they  might  have  iaid,  kn6wxi 
and  acknowleged  aniong  men,  u  vJk  ahd  pradicrs   Reaibt^ 

18 
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is  lb  uncertain  a  guide  that  it  will  always  be  expofed  to  doubt 
and  controverfy:  Could  it  ever  render  itfelf  prevalent  over  the 
people,  men  had  always  retained  it  as  their  fole  rule  of  con- 
du<Sl :  They  had  ftill  continued  in  the  primitive,  unconneded 
rftate  of  nature,  without  fubmitting  .  to  political  government, 
whofe  folc  bafis  is,  not  pure  reafbn,  but  authority  and  prece- 
dent.  Diflblve  thefe  tyes,  you  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  confult  his  particular 
intereft,  by  thofe  expedients,  which  his  appetite,  diiguifed 
jinder  the  appearance  of  reafon,  fliall  didate  to  him.  The 
fpirit  of  innovation  is  in  itfelf  pernicious,  however  favourable  its 
particular  objeQ:  may  fometimes  appear  :  A  truth  fo  obvious, 
that  the  popular  party  themfelves  are  fenfible  of  it,  ,and  there- 
fore  cover  their  encroachments  on  the  crown  by  the  plaufible 
pretence  of  their  recovering  the  antient  liberties  of  the 
people.  * 

,  But  the  prcfent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allowing  all  the 
fuppofitions  of  that  party,  have  been  inconteftibly  eftablifhed 
ever  fince  the  accefllon  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor;  a  period, 
which,  as  it  now  comprehends  an  hundred  and  fixty  years, 
may  be  allowed  fufficient  to  give  (lability  to  any  conftitution. 
Would  it  pot  have  appeared  ridiculous,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor* Adrian,  to  talk  of  the  conftitution  of  the  republic  . 
as -the  rule  of  government;  or  to  fuppofe  that  the  former 
rights  of  the  fenate,  and  confuls  and  tribunes  were  ftill  fub- 
iifting  ?  . 

But  the  prefent  claims  of  the  English  monarchs  are  infi- 
nitely  more  favouraT>le  than,  thofe  dF  the  RoMan  empdrbrs 
during,  that /  igc- ,  The  authority  of  Augustus  wa?a  pljuh. 
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Ufurpation,  grounded  only  on  military  violence,  and  forms 
"^fuch  an  aera  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  as  is  obvious  to  every 
reader.  But  if  Henry  VII.  really,  as  fome  pretend,  en^ 
Urged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was  only  by  infenfihle  ac- 
quifitions,  which  efcaped  the  apprehenfion  of  the  people,  and 
have  fcarcely  been  remarked  even  by  hiftorians  and  politicians^ 
The  new  government,  if  it  deferves  the  name,  is  an  imper^ 
ceptible  tranfition  from  the  former ;  is  entirely  engrafted  on 
it ;  derives  its  title  fully  from  that  root ;  and  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  only  as  one  of  thofe  gradual  revolutions,  to  which  human 
affairs,  in  every  nation,  will  be  for  ever  fubjedt. 

The  houfe  of  TtJfiOR,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuart, 
cxercifed  no  prerogatives,  but  what  had  been  claimed  and  exer- 
cifed  by  the  Plant  AGE  NETS.  Not  a  fingle  branch  of  their 
authority  can  be  faid  to  be  altogether  an  innovation*  The 
oidy  diflPerence  is,  that  perhaps  the  more  antient  kings  exerted 
thefc  powers  only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  able,  by  reafon  of 
the  oppofition  of  their  barons,  to  render  them  fo  fteady  a  rule 
of  adminiftration  *^  But  the  fole  inference  from  this  fadl  is, 
that  thofe  times  were  more  turbulent  and  feditious ;  and  tkat 
royal  authority,  the  conftitution,  and  the  laws  have  happily  ot 
late  gained  the  afcendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  talk  of  re^ 
covering  the  antient  conftitution  i    The  former  *coiitroul  over 

*  *  The  author  believes  that  he  was  the  firft  writer  who  advanced  thit  the  family  of 
Tiu>0R  pofTefled  in  general  jnore  authority  than  .their  immediate  predectSi^rs ;  A4 
opinion,  which,  he  hopes,  will  be  fupported  hy  hiftory,  but  which  he  propofts  with 
fome  diffidence.  There  are  fbong  fymptoms  of  arbitrary  power  in  fome  ftSrmer 
reigns  even  after  ^gning  of  the  charters*  The  power  of  the  crown  in  that  age  d^ 
pended  kfii  <HEk  ^e  cimtitn^?^  than  on  the  capacity  iuid  vigoni-  of  the  printe  wh<) 
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the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons,  but  in  the  barons : 
The  people  had  no  authority,  and  even  little  or  no  liberty,  till 
the  crown,  by  fuppreffing  thefe  fadious  tyrants,  enforced  the 
execution  of  the  laws^  and  obliged  all  the  fubjeds  equally  to 
refped  each  others  rights,  privileges,  and  properties,  tf  wc 
muft  retiurn  to  the  antient  barbarous  and  Gothic  conftitu- 
tion ;  let  thofe  gentlemen,  who  now  behave  themfdlves  witf 
fo  much  infolence  to  their  fovereign,  fet  the  firft  example. 
Let  them  make  court  to  be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a  ndgh-^ 
bouring  baron ;  and  by  fubmitting  to  flavery  under  him^  ac- 
quire fomc  protedlion  to  themfelves  j  together  with  the  power 
of  exercifing  rapine  and  oppreffion  over  their  ioferior  flares 
and  villains.  This  was  the  conditi^m  of  the  commans  among 
their  remote  aace^rs. 

But  how  far  back  fliall  we  go,  in  having  recoiurfe  to  antient 
conftitutions  and  governments  ?  There  was  a  conftitudon  ftill 
more  antient  than  that  to  which  thefe  innovators  affed  fo  much 
to  appeal.  During  that  period  there  was  no  magna  cbarta ': 
The  barons  themfelves  pofleffed  few  regular,  Aated  privfleges : 
And  the  houfe  of  commons  probably  had  not  an  exiftence. 

It  is  pleafant  to  hear  a  houfe,  while  tiiey  are  uiurpoi^  the 
wkole  power  of  government,  talk  of  reviving  antient  inftitu- 
tions.  Is  it  not  known,  that,  though  the  reprcfentativcs  re- 
ceived wages  from  their  conftituents  ;  to  be  a  member  of  their 
houfe  was  always  confidered  as  a  burthea,  aada  freedom  from 
it  as  a  privilege  ?  Will  they  perfuade  us,  that  power,  which 
of  all  human  acquifitions  is  the  moft  coveted*  and  in  com- 
parifon  of  which  even  reputation  and  plcaiure  and  riches  are 
flighted^  cofild  ever  be  regarded  tts  a  burthen  by  aiQF  «»ii  i 

The 
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The  property  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons,  it  is  faid, 
entitles  them  to  more  power  than  thek  anceftors  enjoyed.  But 
to  what  is  this  encreafe  of  their  propertyowing,  but  to  an  en- 
creafe  of  their  liberty  and  their  fecurity  ?  Let  them  therefore 
acknowlege,  that  their  anceftors,  while  the  crown  was  re- 
ftrained  by  the  feditious  barons,  really  enjoyed  lefs  liberty  than 
they  themfelves  have  attained,  after  the  fovereign  acquired  the 
afcendant :  And  let  them  enjoy  that  liberty  with  moderation ; 
and  not  forfeit  it  by  new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  rendering 
it  a  pretence  for  endlefs  innovations. 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  prefent  eftablifhed  prac- 
tice of  the  age.  That  has  moft  authority,  becaufe  it  is  recent : 
It  is  alfo  better  known,  for  the  fame  reafon.  Who  has  affured 
thofe  tribunes,  that  the  Plantagenets  did  not  exercife  as 
high  a<3;s  of  authority  as  the  Tudors  ?  The  hiftorians,  they 
fay,  do  not  mention  them.  But  the  hiftorians  are  alfo  filent 
with  regard  to  the  chief  exertions  of  prerogative  by  the 'Tu- 
dors. Where  any  power  or  prerogative  is  fiilly  and  undoubt- 
edly eftabliflied,  the  exercife  of  it  pafles  for  a  thing  of  courfe, 
and  readily  efcapes  the  notice  of  hiftory  and  annals.  Had  we 
no  other  monuments  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  than  what  are 
preferved  even  by  Camden,  the  moft  copious,  judicious,  and 
exad  of  our  hiftorians,  we  fliould  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
moft  important  maxims  of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  prefent  monarchical  government,  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, authorized  by  lawyers,  recommended  by  divines,  acknow- 
leged  by  politicians,  acquiefced  in,  nay  paflionately  cheriftied, 
by  the  people  in  general ;  and  all  this  during  a  period  of  at 
leaft  a  hundred  and  fixty  years,  and  till  of  late,  without  tlje 
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leaft  murmur  or  controvcrfy  ?  This  general  confent  furely,  dur- 
ing fo  long  a  time,  muft  be  fufficient  to  render  a  conftrtution 
legal  and  valid.  If  the  origin ,  of  all  power  be  derived,  as  is 
pretended,  from  the  people ;  here  is  their  confent  in  the  fuUeft' 
and  mod  ample  terms  that  can  be  defired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  muft  not  pretend,  becaufe  they  can,  by  their; 
confent,  lay  the  foundations  of  government,  that  therefore 
they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pleafiire,  to  overthrow  and 
fybvert  them.  There  is  no  end  of  thefe  feditious  and  arro- 
gant claims.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  now  openly  ftruck 
at:  The  nobility  are  alfo  in  vifible  peril :  The  gentry  will 
f6on  follow :  The  popular  leaders,  who  will  then  affume  the 
name  of  gentry,  will  next  be  expofcd  to  danger :  And  the 
people  themfelves,  having  become  incapable  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  lying  under  the  reftraint  of  no  authority,  muft,  for 
the  fake  of  peace,  admit,  inftead  of  their  legal  and  mild  nio- 
narchs,  a  fucceffion  of  military  and  defpotic  tyrants. 

Thefe  confequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  pre^ 
fent  fury  of  the  people,  though  gloffed  over  by  pretenfions  ta 
civil  liberty.  Is  in  reality  incited  by  the  fanaticifin  of  religion  f 
a  principle  the  moft  blind,  headftrong  and  ungovernable,  by 
which  human  nature  can  ever  poffibly  be  aduated.  Popular 
rage  is  dreadful  from  whatever  motive  derived :  But  muft  be 
attended  with  the  moft  pernicious  confequences,  when  it  arifes 
from  a  principle,  which  difclaims  all  controul  by  human  law^ 
reafon,  or  authority* 

Thefe  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may  make  ufe 
of  to  juftify  the  condudl  of  their  predeceflbrs,  during  that 
great  crifis.     The  event  has  fhown,  that  the  reafonings  of  the 
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popular  party  were  better  founded ;  but  perhaps,  according 
to  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  the 
views  of  the  royalifts  ought,  beforehand^  to  have  appeared 
more  foiid,  more  fafe,  and  more  legal.  But  this  ia  certain, 
that  the  greater  moderation  we  now  employ  in  reprefenting 
paft  events ;  the  nearer  we  fhall  be  to  produce  a  full  coalition 
of  the  parties,  and  an  entire  acquiefcence  in  our  prefent  happy 
eftablifhment.  Moderation  is  of  advantage  to  every  eflabliih- 
ment :  Nothing  but  zeal  can  overturn  a  fettled  power :  And 
an  over-a^iye  zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  fpirit  in 
antagonifts.  The  traniition  from  a  moderate  oppofition  againft 
an  eftablifhment,  to  an  entire  acquiefcence  in  it>  is  eafy  and' 
infenfible.  ' 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments,  which  Ihould  induce 
the  malecontent  party  to  acquiefce  entirely  in  the  prefent  fettle- 
ment  of  the  conftitution.  They  now  find,  that  the  fpirit  of 
civil  liberty,  though  at  firft  connected  with  religious  fanaticifm, 
could  purge  itfelf  from  that  pollution,  and  apj^ear  under  a 
more  genuine  and  engaging  afped ;  a  friend  to  toleration,  and 
an  encourager  of  all  the  enlarged  and  generous  fentiments  that 
do  honour  to  human  nature.  They  may  obferve,  that  the 
popular  claims  could  ftop  at  a  proper  period ;  and  after  re- 
trenching the  exorbitant  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  could  ftill 
maintain  a  due  refpedi  to  monarchy,  to  nobility,  and  to  all 
antient  inftitutions.  Above  all,  they  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
the  very  principle,  which  made  the  ftrength  of  their  party, 
and  from  which  it  derived  its  chief  authority,  has  now  deferted 
them,  and  gone  over  to  their  antagonifts.  The  plan  of  liberty 
is  fettled ;  its  happy  efFefts  are  proved  by  experience  j  a  long 
traft  of  time  has  given  it  (lability ;  and  whoever  would  at- 
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tempt  to  overturn  it,  and  to  recall  the  paft  government  or 
dicated  family,  would,  befides  other  more  criminal  imputa-> 
tions,  be  expofed  in  their  turn  to  the  reproach  of  fadion  and 
innovation.  While  they  perufe  the  hiftory  of  paft  events, 
they  ought  to  refled,  both  that  the  rights  of  the  crown  are 
long  fince  annihilated,  and  that  the  tyranny^  and  violence, 
and  oppreffion,  to  which  they  often  gave  rife,  are  ills,  from 
which  the  eftablifhed  liberty  of  the  conftitution  has  now  at  laft 
happily  protected  the  people.  Thefe  refledions  will  prove  a 
better  fecurity  to  our  freedom  and  privileges,  than  to  deny, 
contrary  to  the  cleareft  evidence  of  fad]:$,  that  fuch  regal 
powers  ever  had  any  exiftence.  There  is  not  a  more  effectual 
tnethod  of  betraying  a  caufe,  tl>an  to  lay  the  ftrefs  of  the  ar- 
gument on  a  wrong  place,  and  by  difputing  an  untenable  poft> 
enure  the  adverfaries  to  fuccefs  and  vidory. 
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ISUP  P O S  E,  tliat  a  member  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  while  the  eftabliihment 
of  the  Proteftant  SucceJJion  was  yet  uncertain,  were  deliberate- 
ing  concerning  the  party  he  would  chxife  in  that  important 
queftion,  and  weighing  with  impartiality,  the  advantages  and 
difadvantages  on  each  fide.  I  believe  the  following  particulars^ 
would  have  entered  into  his  confideration. 

He  would  eafily  perceive  the  great  advantages  refulting  from 
the  reftoration  of  the  Stuart  family;  by  which  we  fhould 
preferve  the  fucceffion  clear  and  undifputed,  free  from  a  pre- 
tender,^  with  fuch  a  fpecious  title  as  that  of  blood,  which, 
with  the  multitude,,  is  always  the  claim,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
eafily  comprehended,  *Tis  in  vain  to  fay,  as  many  have  done,, 
that  the  queftion  with  regard  to* gofuemors^  independent  of  go^ 
vernmenti  is  frivolous,  and  little  worth  difputing,  much  lefs. 
fighting  about.  The  genejrality  of  mankind  never  will  enter 
into  thefe  fentiments ;  and  'tis  much  happier,  I  beliaT«,  for 
fociety,  that  they  do  not,  but  rather  continue  in  their  natuxsal! 
prejudices  and  prepofleflions.  How  could  ftability  b«  prt— 
jfeivcd  in  any  moaarchical  government,,  (whiclx,  though  per-«- 
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haps,  not  the  beft,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  mod  com- 
mon  of  any)  unlefs  men  had  fo  paffionate  a  regard  for  the 
true  heir  of  their  royal  family ;  and  even  though  he  be  weak 
in  underftanding,  or  infirm  in  years,  gave  him  fo  great  a  pre- 
ference above  perfons  the  moft  accompliflied  in  fliining  talents, 
or  celebrated  for  great  atchievements  ?  Would  not  every  popu- 
lar leader  put  in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without 
ai>y.  vacancy ;  and  the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpe- 
tual wars  and  convulfions  ?  The  condition  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, furely,  was  not,  in  this  refpe^,  much  to  be  envied  ;  nor 
is  that  of  the  Eajiem  nations,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the 
title  of  their  fovereigns,  but  facrifice  them,  every  day,  to  the 
caprice  or  momentary  humour  of  the  populace  or  foldiery. 
'Tis  but  a  foolifli  wifdom,  which  is  fo  carefully  difplayed,  in 
undervaluing  princes,  and  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the 
meaneil  of  mankind.  To  be  fure,  an  anatomift  finds  no  more 
in  the  greateft  monarch  than,  in  the  loweft  peafant  or  day- 
labourer;  and  a  moralift  may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  lefs. 
But  what  do  all  thefe  refledlions  tend  to  ?  We,  all  of  us,  ftill 
retain  thefe  prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  family ;  and 
neither  in  our  ferious  occupations,  nor  moft  carelefs  amufe- 
ments,  can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A  tragedy, 
that  fhould  reprefent  the  adventures  of  failors,  or  porters,  or 
even  of  private  gentlemen,  would  prefently  difguft  us ;  but 
one  that  introduces  kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes 
an  air  of  importance  and  dignity.  Or  Ihould  a  man  be  able, 
by  his  fuperior  vnfdom,  to  get  entirely  above  fuch  prepoflef- 
fions,  he  would  foon,  by  means  of  the  fame  wifdom,  again 
bring  himfelf  down  to  them,  for  the  fake  of  fociety ,  v^hofe 
welfare  he  would  perceive  to  be  intimately  cqnnefted  with 
|;hem«    Far  from  endeavouring  to  undeceive  the  people  in  this 
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particular,  be  would  cherifti  fuch  fentimetits  of  reverence  to 
their  jprinces;  as  requifite  to  preferve  a  due  fubordination  in 
fociety.  And  tbough  the  lives  of  twenty  thoufand  -men  be 
often  facrificed  to  maintain  a  king  in  the  pofieflion  of  his:  throne,, 
or  preferve  the  right  of  fuccefSon  undifturbed>  he  entertains 
no  indignation  at  the  lofs,  on  pretence  that  every  individual 
df  thefe  was,  perhaps^  in  bimfelfy  as  valuable  as  the  prince  he 
ferved  He  confiders  the  confequences  of  violating  the  here- 
ditary rights  of  kings :  Confequences,  which  may  be  felt  for 
many  centuries ;  while  the  lofe  of  fcveral  thouland.  men  brings 
lb  little  prejudice  to  a  large  kingdom,  that  it  may  nc^  be  pcr^ 
ceived  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  iucceflion  are  of  an  op- 
pofite  nature,  and  arife  from  this  very  circumftance^  that  it 
violates  hereditary  right ;  and  places  on  die  throne  a  prince,, 
to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity.  Tis-  evident  to 
any  who  confiders  the  hiftory  of  this  ifland,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  people  have^  during  the  two  laft  centuries,  been  conti- 
nually upon  the  increale,  by  the  divifioti'  of  the  church-lands^ 
by  the  alienations  of  the  barons  eftates,  by  the  ptogrefs  of" 
trade,  and  above  all,  by  the  happinefs  of  our  fituation,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  gave  us  fufficient  lecuritty,  without  any  ftanding^ 
army  or  military  eftablilhment.  On  the  contrary,  public  liberty 
has,  almoft  in  every  other  nation  of  E  u  R  o  p  e,  been,  during  the- 
fame  period,  extremely  upon  the  decline;  while  the  people  were 
difgufted  at  the  hardfhips  of  the  old  feudal  militia,  and  chofe 
rather  to  i^itruft  their  prince  with  mercenary  armies,,  which  he 
eafily  turned  againft  themfelves.  It  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary, the«efore>  that  fbme  of  our  B  R  i  T  i  s^H  fovereign^  mif^ 
took  the  nature  of  the  conftitution,  and  genius  of  the  people  j 
and  as  they  embraced  all  the  favourable  precedents  left  them 
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by  their  anceftors,  they  overlooked  all  thofe  which  were  con- 
trary, and  which  fuppofed  a  limitation  in  our  government. 
They  were  encouraged  in  this  miftake,  by  the  example  of  all 
the  neighbouring  princesi  who  bearing  the  fame  title  or  appel- 
lation, and  being  adorned  with  the  fame  enfigns  of  authority, 
naturally  led  them  to  claim  the  fame  powers  and  preroga- 
tives *.     The  flattery  of  courtiers  farther  blinded  them ;  and 

above 

*  It  appears  from  the  Speeches,  and  proclamaiions,  and  whole  train  of  King 
James  I.'s  actions,  as  well  as  his  fon*s,  that  they  coniidered  the  English  government 
as  a  iimple  |nonarc)iy,  and  never  imagined  that  any  confiderable  part  of  their  fab- 
jefb  entertained  a  contrary  idea*  This  made  them  difcover  their  pretenfions,  with- 
out preparing  any  force  to  fupport  them ;  and  even  without  referve  or  difguife,  which 
are  always  employed  by  -thofe,  who  enter  upon  any  new  projt^,  or  endeavour  to  in- 
novate in  any  government.  King  James  told  his  parliament  plainly,  when  they 
meddled  in  date  affiurs,  Ni/uUr  ultra  enfidam.  He  ufed  alfo,  at  his  table,  in  promi/^ 
Cttous  companies,  to  advance  his  notions,  in  a  manner  fUll  more  undifguifed :  As  we 
may  learn  from  a  ftory  told  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Waller,  and  which  that  poet  ufed  ht- 
quently  to  repeat.  When  Mr.  Waller  was  young,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to 
court ;  and  he  ftood  in  the  circle,  and  iaw  King  Jambs  dine,  where,  amongft  other 
company,  there  fat  at  table  two  bifhops.  The  King,  openly  and  aloud,  propofed 
this  que$ioB,  Whttb$r  he  might  not  take  bis  fuhjeSs  mwtfy  nnhen  he  had  occafionfir  it, 
nmtb^ut  ali  tbi^  forwuJity  pf  farliament  f  The  one  biihop  readily  replied,  God  forbid  you 
Jbould  uit :  For  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nofrils.  The  Other  biihop  declined  anfwering, 
and  faid  he  was  not  (killed  in  parliamentary  cafes :  But  upon  the  King's  urging  him, 
and  faying  he  would  admit  of  /lo  evafion,  his  lordfhip  replied  very  pleafantly,  fFby^ 
theUf  I  think  your  majefty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother*!  money:  For  he  offers  it.  In  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  preface  to  the  Hiitory  of  the  World,  there  is  this  remarkable 
paiTage.  Philip  II.  hy  flroug  hand  and  main  force  f  attempted  to  make  kimfelfnot  only  an 
abfolute  monarch  over  the  Netherlands,  like  unto  the  kings  andfovereignsof  England  and 
France;  but  Turk-like#  to  tread  under  his  feet  all  their  natural  and  fundamintal  laws, 
friwUgesy  and  antient  rights.  Spenser,  fpeaking  of  ibme  grants  oi  the  English 
kings  to  the  Irish  corporations,  fays,  **  All  which,  though,  at  the  time  of  their  firft 
>*  grant,  they  were  tolerable,  and  perhaps  reafonable,  yet  now  are  moil  unreafonable 
'*  and  inconvenient.    But  all  thefe  will  eafily  be  cut  off  with  the  fufierior  power  of 
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/^  her  majeily's  prerogative,  againft  which  her  own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  ox 
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above  all,  that  of  the  clergy,  who  from  feveral  paffages  of 
fcripturey  and  thefe  wrcfted  too,  had  ereded  a  regular  and 
avowed  fyftem  of  tyranny  and  defpotic  power.  The  only  me- 
thod of  deftroying,  at  once,  all  thefe  exorbitant  claims  and  pre- 
tenfions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  hereditary  line,  and 
choofe  a  prince,  who,  being  plainly  a  creature  of  the  public, 
and  receiving  the  crown  on  conditions,  exprefled  and  avowed, 
found  his  authority  eftablifhed  on  the  fame  bottom  with  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  By  eleding  him  in  the  royal  line, 
we  cut  off  all  hopes  of  ambitious  fubjedis,  who  might,  in  fu- 
ture emergencies,  difturb  the  government  by  their  cabals  and 
pretenfions ;  By  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family, 
we  avoided  all  the  inconveniencies  of  ele<flive  monarchy :  And 
by  excluding  the  lineal  heir,  we  fecured  all  our  conftitutional 
limitations,  and  rendered  our  government  uniform  and  of  a 
piece.  The  people  cherifh  monarchy,  becaufe  protefted  by  it : 
The  monarch  favours  liberty,  becaufe  created  by  it.  And  thus 
every  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new  eftablifhment,  as  far 
as  human  (kill  and  wifdom  can  extend  itfelf. 

Thefe  are  the  feparate  advantages  of  fixing  the  fucceffion, 
either  in  the  houfeof  Stuart,  or  in  that  of  Hanover.  Thqrc 
are  alfo  difadvantages  in  each  eftablifhment,  whith  an  impartial 
patriot  would  ponder  and  examine,  in  order  to  form  a  juft 
judgment  upon  the  whole. 

The  difadvantages  of  the  proteftant  fucceffion  confift  in  the 
foreign  dominions,  which  are  poffeffed  by  the  princes  of  the 

As  thefe  were  very  common^  if  not,  perhaps,  the  univerikl  notions  of  the  timest 
the  two  firfl  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stu  a  rt  were  the  more  excufable  for  their  mifUke. 
And  Rapin,  fuitable  to  his  nfaal  malignity  and  partiality,  feems  to  treat  them  with 
too  much  feverity,  upon  account  of  it,  ^ 
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Hakover  line,  and  which',  it  might  be  fuppol^,  would  en*- 
gage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  the  continent,  and  lofc 
us,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ineftimahle  advantage  we  poflefs  of 
being  furrounded  and  guarded  by  the  fea,  which  we  command,. 
The  difad vantages  of  recalling  the  abdicated  family  confift 
chiefly  in  their  religion,  which  is  more  prejtidicial  to  fociety 
than  that  eftabliftied  among  us,  is  contrary  ta  it,  and  aflfords^ 
no  toleration,  or  peace,  or  fecurity  to  any  other  religion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  all  thefe  advantages  and  difadvantagea 
are  allowed  on  both  fidet ;  at  leafl>  by  every  one  who  is  at  all 
fufceptible  of  argument  or  reafoning.  No  fub)e(^,  however 
loyal,  preteii>^^  to  deny,  that  the  difputed  title  and  foreign  do- 
minions of  the  prefent  royal  family  are  a  lofs.  Nor  is  there 
any  partizan  of  the  Stuart  family,  but  will  confefs,  that 
the  claim  of  hereditary,  indefeafible  right,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  are  alfo  difadvantages  in  that  family.  It 
belongs,  therefore,  to  a  philofopher  alone,,  who  is  of  neither 
party,  to  put  all  thefe  circumftances  in  the  fcale,  and  aflSgn  to 
each  of  them  its  proper  poife  and  influence.  Such  an  one 
will  readily,  at  firfl,  acknowlege,  that  all  political  queftions  are 
infinitely  complicated,  and  that  there  fcarce  ever  occurs,  in 
any  deliberation,  a  choice,  which  is  either  purely  good,  or 
•purely  ill.  Confequences,  mixed  and  varied,  may  be  forefeen 
to  flow  from  every  meafure :  And  many  confequences,  unfore* 
feen,  do  always,  in  fa<a,  refult  from  it.  '  Hefitation,  aini  re- 
ferve,  and  fufpence,  are  therefore  the  only  fen timents  he  brings 
to  this  eflay  or  trial.  Or  if  he  indulges  any  paffion,  'tis  that 
o^  derifion  and  ridicule  againft  the  ignorant  multitude,  who 
are  always  clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the  niceft  quef- 
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tions,  of  "which,    from  want  of  temper,    perha()s  ftill  more 
than  of  undcrftanding,  they  are  altogether  unfit  judges. 

But  to  fay  fomething  more  determinate  on  this  head,  the 
following  reflexions  will,  I  hope,  fhow  the  temper,  if  not  the 
underflanding  of  a  philofopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  firft  appearances,  and  by  paft 
experience,  we  muft  allow  that  the  advantages  of  a  parliament 
tary  title  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  are  much  greater  than 
thofe  of  an  undifputed  hereditary  title  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart  ; 
and  that  our  fathers  a£ted  wifely  in  preferring  the  former  to 
the  latter.  So  long  as  the  houfe  of  Stuart  reigned  in  Bri- 
TAIN,  which,  with  fome  interruption,  was  above  80  years, 
the  government  was  kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the  conten- 
tions between  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  If  arms  were  dropt,  the  noife  of  dif- 
Jmtes  continued ;  or  if  thefe  were  filenced,  jealoufy  ftill  cor- 
roded the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural  fer- 
ment and  diforder.  And  while  ve  were  thus  occupied  in  do* 
meftic  contentions,  a  foreign  power,  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
public  liberty,  ereded  itfelf  in  Europe,  vnthout  any  oppo- 
(ition  from  us^  and  even  fometimes  with  our  affiftance. 

But  during  thefe  laft  fixty  years,  when  a  parliamentary  efta- 
blifhment  has  taken  place ;  whatever  fadions  may  have  pre-^ 
vailed  either  among  the  people  or  in  public  affemblies,  the 
whole  force  of  our  conftitution  has  always  fallen  to  one  fide, 
and  an  uninteirupted  harmony  has  been  preferved  between  our 
princes  and  our  parliaments.  Public  liberty,  with  internal 
peace  and  order,  has  flouriflaed  almoft  without  interruption : 
Trade  and    manufadures,   and  agriculture,    have  increafed : 
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The  arts,  and  fcicnccs,  and  philofophy,  have  been  cultivated. 
Even  religious  parties  have  been  necei&tated  to  lay  afide  their 
mutual  rancour  :  And  the  glory  of  the  nation  has  fpread  itfelf 
all  over  Europe  ;  while  we  ftand  the  bulwark  againft  oppret- 
fibn,  and  the  great  antagonift  of  that  power  which  threatens 
every  people  with  conqueft  and  fubje^on.  So  long  and  fo 
glorious  a  period  no  nation  almoft  can  boaft  oi :  Nor  is  there 
another  inftance  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind,  that'  fo 
many  millions  of  people  have,  during  fuch  a  fpace  of  time, 
been  held  together,  in  a  manner  fo  free,  fo  rational,  and  fo 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature^ 

But  though  this  recent  inftance  feems  clearly  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  prefent  cftablifliment,  there  are  fome  circum-. 
ftances  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  fcale  j  and  'tis  dangerous 
to  regulate  our  judgment  by  one  event  or  example. 

We  have  had  two  rebellions  during  the  flourifhing  period 
above  mentioned,  befides  plots  and  confpiracies  without  num- 
ber. And  if  none  of  thefe  have  produced  any  very  fatal  event, 
we  may  afcribe  our  efcape  chiefly  to  the  narrow  genius  of  thofe 
princes  who  difputed  our  eftablifhment ;  and  may  efteem  our- 
felves  fo  far  fortunate.  But  the  claims  of  the  banifhed  family, 
I  fear,  are  not  yet  antiquated ;  and  who  can  foretel,  that  their 
future  attempts  will  produce  no  greater  diforder  ? 

The  difputes  between  privilege  and  prerogative  may  eafily 
be  compofed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and  conferences,  and  conceP- 
fions  ;  where  there  is  tolerable  temper  or  prudence  on  both 
fides,  or  on  either  fide.     Among  contending  tides,  the  quef- 

tion 
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tion  can  only  be  determined  by  the  fword,  and  by  devaftationt 
and  by  civil  war. 

A  prince  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  difputed  title,  dares 
not  arm  his  fubjefts ;  the  only  method  of  fecuring  a  people 
fully,  both  againft  domeftic  oppreflion  and  foreign  conqueft, 

Notwithftanding  all  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  critical 
efcape  did  we  lately  make  from  dangers,  which  were  owing 
not  fo  much  to  bad  conduft  and  ill  fuccefs  in  war,  as  to  the 
pernicious  pradlice  of  mortgaging  our  finances,  and  the  flill 
more  pernicious  maxim  of  never  paying  off  our  incumbrances  ? 
Such  fatal  meafures  could  never  have  been  embraced,  had  it 
not  been  to  fecure  a  precarious  eftablifhment  *. . 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be  em- 
braced rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  not  fupported 
by  any  other  views  or  motives;  a.  man  needs  only  tranfport 
himfelf  back  to  the  aera  of  the  reftoration,  and  fuppofe,  that 
he  had  had  a  feat  in  that  parliament  which  recalled  the  royal 
family,  and  put  a  period  to  the  greateft  diibrders  that  ever 
arofe  from  the  oppofite  pretenfions  of  prince  and  people. 
What  would  have  been  thought  of  one,  that  had  propofed^  at 
that  time,  to  fet  afide  Charles  II.  and  fettle  the  crown  on 
the  Duke  of  York  or  Gloucester,  merely  in  order  to  ex- 
clude all  high  claims,  like  thofe  of  their  father  and  grandfa- 
ther ?  Would  not  fuch  ati  one  have  been  regarded  as  a  very 
extravagant  projector,   who  loved  dangerous  remedies,   and 

*  Thofe  who  confider  how  nniverfal  this  pernicious  pradlice  of  funding  h^  be«> 
come  all  over  Eur  op e,  may  perhaps  difjpute  this  lall  opinion.  Bat  we  lay  under  te& 
neceflity  than  other  flatea. 

could 
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could  tamper  and  play  with  x  government  and  national  €onfl>- 
tution,  like  a  quack  with  a  lickly  patient  ? 

The  advantages  which  rcfult  from  a  parliamentary  title,  pre- 
ferably to  an  hereditary  one,  though  they  are  great,  are  too 
refined  ever  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  the  yulgan  The 
bulk  of  mankind  would  never  allow  them  to  be  fufficient  for 
committing  what  would  be  regarded  as  an  injuftice  to  the 
prince.  They  muft  be  fupported  by  fome  grofs,  popular,  and 
familiar  topics;  and  wife  men,  though  convinced  of  tlieir 
force,  would  rejeft  them,  in  compliance  with  the  weaknefs 
and  prejudices  of  the  people.  An  incroaching  tyrant  or  de* 
luded  bigot  alone>  by  his  mifcondud;,  is  able  to  enrage  the  na- 
tion,  and  render  pradicable  what  was  always  perhaps  de- 
iireable. 

In  reality,  the  reafon  affigned  by  the  nation  -  for  excluding 
the  race  of  Stuart,  and  fo  many  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  is  not  on  account  of  their  hereditary  title  (which, 
liowever  juft  in  itfelf,  would,  to  vulgar  apprehenfions,  have 
appeared  altogether  abfurd)  but  on  account  of  their  religion. 
Which  leads  us  to  compare  the  difadvantages  above  mentioned 
of  each  efbibliihment. 

I  confefs,  that,  confidering  the  matter  in  general,  it  were 
much  to  be  wiflied,  that  our  prince  bad  no  foreign  dominions, 
and  could  confine  all  his  attention  to  the  government  of  this 
ifland.  For  not  to  mention  fome  real  inconveniencies  that  may 
refult  from  territories  on  the  continent,  they  aflFord  fuch  a 
Handle  for  calumny  and  defamation,  as  is  greedily  feized  by 
the  people,  who  arc  always  difpofed  to  think  ill  of  their  fupc- 

riorB, 
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riors.  Itmuft,  however^  be  acknowleged,  thatHAKoVER  is» 
perhapSf  the  fpot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  leaft  inconveoient 
for  a  King  of  Britain.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  great  powers,  which  are  our  natural 
rivals  :  It  is  proteded  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
by  the  arms  of  its  own  fovereign,  and  it  ferves  only  to  con- 
ned us  more  clofely  with  the  houfe  of  Austria^  which  is 
our  natural  ally. 

In  die  laft  war,  it  has  been  of  fervice  to  usi  by  furnifhing 
us  with  a^  confiderable  body  of  auxiliary  troops,  the  braveft 
and  moft  faithful  in. the  world*  The  Eledor  of  Hanover  is 
the  only  confiderable  prince  in  the  empire,  who  has  purfued 
no  feparate  end,  and  has  raifed  up  no  ftale  pretenfions>  during 
the  late  commotions  of  Europe  ;,  but  hais  aded,  all  along> 
with  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  Britain..  An4eva:  fmce  the 
acceflion^of  that  family^  it  would  be  difficult  to  flkow.any  harm 
we  have  eye*-  received  from  the  elaftoral  domindons,  eaccept  that 
fhort  difgufl  in^  1718,  with  Charles  XH.  who,  regulatir^- 
himfelf  by  maxima  very  diflFerent  from  thbfe  of  other  princes, . 
made  a  perfonsJ  quarrel  of  every  public  injury  ♦. 

The  religious* perfuafion  of  the  ilKmfe  of  Stuart  is  an  in- 
convenience of  a  much  deeper,  dye, .  and  w^ould  threaten  us 
with  mudh  more  difmal  xonfequences.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  with  its  huge  train .  of  pricfls  and  friers,  is  vafUy 
more  expenfive  than  cmrs  r  Even  though  unaccompanied  with 
its  natural  attendants  of  inquxfitors,  and  flakes,  and  gibbets,  it 
is  Ipfs  tolerating :  And  not  contented  with  dividing  the  facer- 
dotal  firomlfae  jcgal  office  (which  mufl  be  prejudicial  to  any 

* 'This  was  pnblifhed in  the  year  1752. 

ftate) 
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ftate)  it  beftows  the  forrrter  on  a  foreigner,  who  has  always  a 
feparate,  and  may  often  have  an  oppofite  intereft  to  that  of  the 
public. 

But  were  this  religion  ever  fo  advantageous  to  fociety,  it  is 
contrary  to-  that  which  is  eftablifhed  among  us,  'and  which  is 
likely  to  keep  poffeffion,  for  a  long  time,  of  the  minds  of  the 
people.  And  though  it  is  much  to  be  hoped,  that  the  progrefs 
of  reafon  and  philofophy  will,  by  degrees,  abate  the  virulent  acri- 
mony of  oppoike  religions  all  over  Europe  ;  yet  the  fpiritjof 
moderation  has,  as  yet,  made  too  flow  advances  to  be  entirely 
trufted.  The  condud  of  the  Saxon  family,  where  the  fame 
perfon  can  be  a  Catholic  King  and  Proteftant  Eleftor,  is,  per- 
haps, the  firft  inftance,  in  modern  times,  of  fo  feafonable  and 
prudent  a  behaviour.  And  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  Ca- 
tholic fuperftition  does,  even  there,  prognofticate  a  fpeedy  al- 
teration :  After  which,  'tis  juftly  to  be  apprehended,  that  pcr- 
fecution  will  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  the  Proteflant  religion  in 
the  place  of  its  nativity. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  fettlcment  in 
the  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from  a  difputed  title, 
fe^m  to  bear  fome  proportion  with  thofe  of  the  fettlement  in 
the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees  us  from  the  claims  of  pre- 
rogative: But  at  the  fame  time,  its  difad vantages,  by  placing  on 
the  throne  a  Roman  Catholic,  are  much  greater  than  thofe  of 
the  other  eftablifhment,  in  fettling  the  crown  on  a  foreign 
prince.  What  party  an  impartial  patriot,  in  the  reign  of  K. 
William  or  Q^^Anne,  would  have  chofen  amidft  thefe  op- 
pofite view§,  .may,  perhaps,  to  fome  appear  hard  to  deter- 
mine.    For  my  part,  I  efleem  liberty  fo  invaluable  a  bleffing 

in 
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in  fociety,  that  whatever  favours  its  progrefs  and  fecurity, '  can 
Icarce  be  too  fondly  cheriihed  by  every  one  who  is  a  lover  of 
tiuman  kind*. 

But  the  fettlement  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  has  aftually 
taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  family,  without  intrigije, 
without  cabal,  without  folicitation  on  their  part,  have  been 
called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  wholce 
legiflative  body.  They  have,  fince  their  acceffion,  difplayed 
in  all  their  a^ons,  the  utmoft  mildnefs,  equity,  and  regard 
to  the  laws  and  conflitutioo.  Our  own  minifters,  our  own 
parliaments)  ourfelves  have  governed  us ;  and  if  aught  ill  has 
befallen  us,  we  can  only  blame  fortune  or  ourfelves.  What  a 
reproach  muft  we  become  among  nations,  if>  difgufted  v^ith  a 
fettlement  fo  deliberately  made,  and  whofe  conditions  have 
been  fo  religioufly  obferved,  we  fhould  throw  every  thing  again 
into  coafufion;  and  by  our  levity  and  rebellious  difpofition, 
prove  ourfelves  totally  unfit  for  any  ftate  but  that  of  abfolute 
flavery  and  fabje^on  f 

The  greateft  inconvenience  attending  a  difpute^  title,  is, 
that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions.  What 
jjvife  man,  to  avoid  thia  inconvenience,  would  run  diredly 
^pon  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not  to  mention,  that  fo  long 
poffeffion,  fecnred  by  fo  many  laws,  muft,  ere  this  time,  in 
the  appjrehenfion  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  have  begot  a 
title  in  the  h9ufe  of  Hanover,  independent  of  their  prefent 
poffeffion ;  So  that  now  we  fhould  not,  even  by  4  revolution, 
obtain  the  end'of  ^voiding  a  difputed  title. 

Vol.  I,  C  c  c  c  -No 
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No  fetoludon  tnadc  by  national  forces,  will  ever  be  abler 
tvithout  fomc  other  great  fieceffitjr,  4o  aboUfe  onr  debts  and 
incumbrances,  in  which  the  intereft  of  fo  many  perfons  is^ 
concerned.  And  a  revolution  tn?ide  by  foreign  forces  is  a  con- 
queft :  A  calamity  ivith  which  the  precarious  balance  of  power 
threatens  us,  and  which  our  civil  diflenfiofls  are  likely,  above: 
all  other  circumftanees,  to  bring  upon  U8# 
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IDEA   OF  A    PERFECT    COMMONWEALTH. 


OFalliQaakind  there  are  nocie  Co  permciotis  as  political 
projedorsy  if  they  have  power ;  aor  fo  ridiculous,  if  tliej 
;v\rant  it:  As,  oa  the  other  hand,  a  "wife  polkician  is  the  moil 
beneficial  chara^r  in  nature,  if  accompanied  with  authority ; 
and  the  moft  innocent,  .and  not  altogether  nfelefs,  even  if  iJe- 
prived  of  it.  ''Tis  not  vrith  forms  of  government,  -as  with 
other  artificial  contrivances ;  wtiere  aa  old  engine  may  be  re^ 
je£ked>  if  wejcan  difcover  anodier  <more  accurate  and  commo^ 
^ou8,  or  wiiere  trials  ;may  fkfely  be  made,  even  though  the 
.'fuccefs  be  doubtful.  An  eftabliihed  ^ovemmeat  lias  an  in^ 
;finite  advantage>  by  that  Tery  circqmftaace  of  its  being  efta* 
jbliflied  i  the  bulk  of  paoanldnd  being  governed  by  authority, 
oiot  reafon,  and  never  attributing  authority  to  any  thiag  that 
jhas  not  >jhe  recomme!ndatiqn  of  antiquity.  To  Jtamper,  there- 
fore, in  this  affair,  or  try  projeds  merely  upoji  the  credit  of 
^uppbfed  argument  and  philofophy,  can  never  be  the  part  of  a 
{Wife  magiftratc,  who  will  hear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the 
.marks  of  age ;  and  though  he  may  attempt  fame  imiirovements 
for  the  public  good,  yet  will  he  adjufl  his  innovations,  as  much 
vas  pofEble,  to  the  antient  fabric,  and  prefervc  intirc  the  chief 
^pillars. and  Supports. of  the  conftitution. 

vC»CiC  c  ^  The 
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The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  divided 
coocertiing  that  figure  of  a  Ihip,  which  is  the  moft  commo- 
dious for  failing ;  and  Huygens,  v^ho  at  laft  determined  this 
controverfy,  is  juftly  thought  to  have  obfiged  the  learned,  as 
well  as  commercial  vsrorld ;  though  Columbus  had  failed  to 
America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  the  tour  of  the 
world,  without  any  fuch  difcovery.     As  one  form  of  govern-* 
ment  muft  be  allowed  more  perfedt  than  another,  independent 
of  the  manners  and  humours  of  particular  men ;  why  may  we 
not  inquire  what  is  the  moft  perfe^  (^  all,  though  the  conv 
mon  botched  and  inaccurate  governments  feem  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  fodety,  and  though  it  be  not  fo'  eafy  to  eftablifh 
a  new  government,  as  to  build  a  reffel  upon  a  new  plan  ?  Thi; 
fubjeift  is  furely  the  moft  vrorthy  curiofity  of  any  the  wit  of 
man  can  poffibly  devife.     And  who  knows,  if  this  contftiverfy 
were  fixed  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  learned,  but,  in 
fome  future  age,  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of  reducing 
the  theory  to  pradice,  either  by  a  difTolution  of  the  old  go^- 
vernments,  or  the  combination  of  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in 
fome  diflant  part  of  the  world  ?     In  all  cafes,  it  muft  be  advaiv- 
.tageous  to  know  what  is  moft  perfed  in  the  kind,  that  we  may 
.  be  able  to  bring  any  real  conflitution  or  form  of  government  as 
near  it  as  poflible,  by  fuch  gentle  alterations  and  innovations 
as  may  not  give  too  great  difturbance  to  fociety* 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  prefent  eflay  is  to  revive  this  fubjed 
of  {peculation ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  deliver  my  fentiments  in 
as  few  words  as  poffible.  A  long  diflertation  on  that  head 
would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  acceptable  to  the  public,  who 
will  be  apt  to  regard  fuch  difquifitions  both  as  ufelefs  and  chi- 
merical. 

AH 
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All  plans  of  government,  which  fuppofe  great  reformation 
in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imaginary.  Of  this 
nature,  are  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  Oceana  is  the  only  valuable  mo- 
del  of  a  commonwealth,  that  haa  as  yet  been*  oflfered  to  the 
public. 

The  chief  defeds  of  the  Oceana  feem  tobe  thefe.-  FirJ}^ 
Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of  whatever  ^ 
ability,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  employment.  Secondly ^ 
Its  Agrarian  is  impradticable.  Men  will  foon  learn  the  art, 
which  was  pradifed  in  antient  Rome,  of  ccrticealiilg  their  pof- 
feffions  under  other  people*8  nam'es ;  fill  at  laift,  the  abufe  will 
become  fo  common,  that  they  will  thit)w  oflF  even  the  appeait- 
ance  of  reftraintr  Thirdly^  The  Oceana  provides  not  a  fuffi- 
cient  fecurity  for  liberty,  or  the  redrefs  of  grievances.  The 
fenate  muft  propofe,  and  the  people  conlent  j  by  which  means, 
the  fenate  have  not  only  a  negative  upon  the  people.  But, 
what  is  of  infinitely  greater  confequence,  their  negative  goes 
before  the  votes  of  the  people.  Were  the  King's  negative  of 
the  fame  nature  in  the  English  conftitution,  and  could  he 
prevent  any  bill  from  coming  into  parliament,  he  would  be  an 
abfblute  monarch.  As  his  negative  follows  the.  votes  of  the 
houfes,  it  is  of  little  confequence :  Such  a  diflFerence  is  there 
in  the  manner  of  placing  the  fame  thing.  When  a  popular 
bill  has  been  debated  in  the  two  houfes,  is  brought  to  maturity, 
all  its  conveniencies  and  in  inconveniencies  weighed  and  ba- 
lanced ;  if  afterwards  it  be  prefented  for  the  royal  aflent,  few 
princes  will  venture  to  rejedk  the  unanimous  defire  of  the  peo-  ^ 
pie.  But  could  the  King  crufh  a  difagreeable  bill  in  embryo 
(as  was  the  cafe,  for  fome  time,  in  the  Scots  parliament,  by 

means 
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m^^M^f  the  lords  of  tke  artkles)  thcBRirfsiH  government 
would  have  uto  balan?e^  nor  woul4  grievarjices  ever  be  redrefr 
fed:  And  ^tis  (;ertauj,  that  cjcorbitant  pa^?7er  proceeds  not, 
ia  any  government,  from  nc^  Uws,  fo  much  ^  froqai  ncgr 
kiJHag  to  remedy  the  ^b^fe^  which  freqipently  jrife  from  the  ol4 
ones.  A  government,  fays  Machiave^,  muft  often  be 
brought  b»ck  to  its  original  principles^  It  appears  then,  thaf 
in  the  Ocean  A  the  ipvhole  legiflature  piay  be  fai^  to  reft  in  the 
fenate;  which  Harrington  would  own  jto  be  an  inconve-jr 
nient  forip  pf  government,  cfpecially  aft^r  tlie  Agrarian  i^ 
^bolifhcd.   _ 

Hete  is  a  form  of  goveramea t,  |o  Tytupji  I  c^npot,  in  tjieory^ 
flifcover  any  confiderj^ble  obje^oQ, 

X.etGREAT  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of 
equal  extent,  b?  divided  ii>to  a  ipQ  counties,  and  each  county 
ii^to  a  100  p^rHhes,  picking  in  all  10,900.  If  the  country 
purpofed  to  b^  ereded  into  a  commonwealth^  be  of  more  nary 
fow  e?:tent,  we  may  dijninilh  the  number  of  counties  j  but 
^ver  bring  thenx  below  thirty,  Jf  it  be  of  greiter  extent,  it 
were  bettef  to  enljarge  t^e  pariihes,  or  tjiraw  more  pari/hes  intQ 
a  county,  than  incjreajfe  the  punpiber  of  ^ ountie?. 

Let  all  the  freeholder*  of  ten  jjownds  *rye.ar  in  the  oiuntry^ 
af^l  all  4he  hoi^e-holdetiB  worth  OOQ  pounds  id  tke  townrpasr 
fifties,  meet  annually  in  the  p>riftt  church,  aijd  chufe,  by  ballot, 
fome  freel^oldcr  of  .the  couiity  for  theic  member,  whom  we 
^hall  call  the  .county  rej^efentative, 

I 

Let  the  100  county  reprcfentativcs,  two  days  after  their 
(ledtion,  meet  in  the  coujjty-town,  and  chufe  bv  ballot^  fionf 

jtheir 
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their  own  body,  ten  county  mc^i/hatesy  and  one  fendton 
There  are,  therefore,  in  the  \rfioIe  commonweakh,  100  fena-* 
tors,  iroo  county  magiftratcs,  and  10,000  county  repre- 
fcntatives*  For  we  (hall  beftow  on  all  fenators  the  authority 
of  county  magiflxates,  and  on  aU  couaty  magiilrates  the  author 
rity  of  county  ccprelentatives^ 

Let  the  fenators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endowed  with 
the  whole  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth ;  the  power 
of  peace  and  war,  of  giving  orders  to  generals,  admirals,  and 
ambaf&dors,  and,  infliort,  ^1  the  prerogativ^&^f  a  British 
King,  except  his  negative^    ^ 

Let  the  eoufity  repreient^ttivts  ffieet  ift  their  particular  coTjiit^ 
ties,  ftftd  poflefs  the  whole  legiflative  power  of  the  commont* 
wealth  J  the  greateft  number  of  counties  deddififg  the  quellion  ig 
and  where  tbefe  are  equal,  let  the  fenate  have  the  calling  Vote* 

Evefy  new  laW  fliuft  firft  be  debate^  in  the  fenate  j  arid  tho^ 
rejeded  by  it,  if  ten  fpn^tojs  infift  and  proteft,  it  ftiuft  be  fen< 
down  to  the  eotuitied/  Th6  fehate  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the 
law,  theif  reasons  for  jr^eccxvijfig  or  reje^ftg  it# 

Eefcaufe  it  Wobld  be  troiibleibme  io  aitemble  ^II  the  county 
r^prefentatites  for  every  trivial  law,  that  axay  be  i^equifite,  the 
fenate  have  their  choice  of  fedding  down  the  law  either  to  the 
county  magiibcates  or  aountf  M^eiesttachrei. 

The  magifiratcSf  though  the  law  be  referred  to  them,  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  call  the  reprefentative^,  and  fubmit  the  affair  to 
to.thelr  dsterminatibrt* 

4 
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Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  fenate  to  the  county  ma-f 
giftrates  or  reprefentatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and  of  the  fenate's 
reafons,  muft  be  fent  to  every  reprefentadve  eight  days  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  affembling,  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning  it.  And  though  the  determination  be,  by  the  fe-» 
nate,  referred  to  the  magiftrates,  if  five  representatives  of  the 
cpunty  order  thp  jnagiftrates  to  aflemble  the  whole  court  of 
reprefentatives,  and  fubmit  the  ^fFair  to  their  determiijation, 
they  inuft  obey. 

Either  the  county  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives  may  give, 
to  the  fenator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to  be  propofed 
to  the  fenate ;  and  if  five  counties  cqncur  in  the  fame  order, 
the  law,  though  refufed  by  the  fenate,  muft  come  either  to  the 
county  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives,  as  )s  contained  In  the 
order  of  the  fivecounties. 

Any  twenty  coijnti?s^  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magiftrates 

»  »  '  •  »■/ 

or  reprefentatives,  may  throw  any  man  out  of  all  public  office^ 
for  a  year.     Thirtv  counties  for  three  vears, 

The  fenate  has  a  power  of  throwing  ojit  any  member  or 
number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be  re-eled:ed  for 
that  year.*  The  fenate  cannot  throw  out  twice  in  a  year  the 
fenator  of  the  fame  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  fenate  continues  for  three  weeks  after 
the  annual  eleftion  of  the  county  reprefentatives.  Then  all 
the  .new  fenators  are  fliut  up  in  a  conclave,  like  the  cardinals  ; 
and  by  an  intricate  ballot,  fuch  as  that  of  Venice  or  Mal- 
ta, they  chufe  the  following  magiftrates;  a  protedor,  who 
reprefents  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  pefides  iij 
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the  fenate ;  two  fecretaries  of  ftate ;  thefe  fix  councils,  a  coun- 
cil of  ftate,  a  council  of  religion  and  learning,  a  council  of 
trade,  a  council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  a  council  of  the 
admiralty,  each  council  confifting  .  of  five  perfons ;  together 
with  fix  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  and  a  firft  commiffioner. 
All  thefe  muft  be  fenators.  The  fenate  alfo  names  all  the  am- 
bafiadors  to  foreign  courts,  who  may  either  be  fenators  or  nou 

The  fenate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  thefe,  but  muft  re- 
eled them  every  year. 

The  protestor  and  two  fecretaries  have  feffion  and  fufFrage 
in  the  council  of  ftate.  The  bufmefs  of  that  council  is  all  fo- 
reign politics.  The  council  of  ftate  has  feffion  and  fuffrage  in 
all  the  other  councils. 

-  The  council  of  religion  arid  learning  infpefts  the  univerfities 
and  clergy.  That  of  trade  infpeds  every  thing  that  may  affeft 
commerce.  That  of  laws  infpedls  all  the  abufes  of  laws  by 
the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  exanwnes  what  improvements  may 
be  made  of  the  municipal  law.  That  of  war  infpeds  the 
militia  and  its  difcipline,  magazines,  ftores,  ^c.  and  when  the 
republic  is  in  war,  examines  into  the  proper  orders  for  gene- 
rals. The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  fame  power  with  re- 
gard to  the  navy,  together  with  the  nomination  of  the  captains 
and  all  inferior  officers. 

None  of  thefe  councils  can  give  orders  themfelves,  except 
wher-e  they  receive  fuch  powers  from  the  fenate.     In  other  cafes, ' 
they  muft  communicate  every  thing  to  the  fenate. 

When  the  fenate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the  councils 
may  aflemblc  it  before  the  day  appointed  for  its  meeting. 
Vol.  I.  DdAd  Bcfidcs 
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Befides  thefe  councils  or  courts,  there  ia  another  call?4  the 
court  of  competitors ;  which  is  thus  conftituted.  If  any  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  fenator  have  more  votes  than  a  third 
of  the  reprefentatives,  that  candidate,  v^hp  has  moll  votes, 
next  to  the  fenator  eledted,  becomes  incapable  for  one  year  of 
all  public  offices,  even  of  being  a  magiflrate  or  reprefentative : 
But  he  takes  his  feat  in  the  court  of  competitors.  Here  thea 
is  a  court  which  may  fometimes  conlift  of  a  hundred  members, 
fometimes  have  no  members  at  all ;  and  by  that  means,  be  for 
a  year  abolifhed. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  has  only  the  infpedlion  of  public  accounts,  and  the  accufing 
any  man  before  the  fenate.  If  the  fenate  acquit  him,  the 
court  of  competitors  may,  if  they  pleafe,  appeal  to  the  people, 
either  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives.  Upon  that  appeal*  the 
magiftrates  or  reprefentatives  meet  at  the  day  appointed 
by  the  court  of  competitors,  and  chufe  in  each  county  three 
perfons ;  from  which  number  every  fenator  is  excludecL  Thefe 
to  the  number  of  300  meet  in  the  capital^  and  bring  the  perlba 
accufed  to  a  new  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propofe  any  law  to  the  fe- 
nate; andif  refufed,  may  appeal  to  the  people ;  that  is,  to  the 
magiftrates  or  reprefentatives,  who  examine  it  in  their  coun- 
ties.  Every  fenator,  who  is  thrown  out  of  the  fenate  by  a  vote 
of  the  court,  takes  his  feat  in  the  court  of  competitors. 

The  fenate  pofleffes  all  the  judicative  authority  of  the  houfe 

of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts.     It 

likewife  nominates  the  Lord  Chancelloi:,  and  all  the  officers  of 

the  law. 

Every 
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Every  county  Is  a  kii\d  of  republic  within  itfelf,  and  the  re- 
ptefentatives  may  make  county-laws ;  which  have  no  autho- 
rity 'till  three  months  after  they  arc  voted.  A  copy  of  the 
law  is  f6nt  to  the  fenate,  and  to  -every  other  county.  The  fe- 
nate,  or  any  fingle  county,  may,  at  any  time,  annul  any  law 

M 

of  another  county. 

The  reprefentatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the  British 
juftices  of  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  e^v* 

The  magiftrates  have  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of 

* 

the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  caufes  with  regard  to  the  re- 
venue  are  appeialed  ultimately  to  the  magiftrates.  They  pafs 
the  accompts  of  all  the  officers ;  but  muft  have  all  their  own 
accompts  examined  and  pafled  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  te- 
prefetitatives. 

The  magiftrates  name  reflors  or  minifters  to  all  the  parilhcs* 

The  Prelbyterian  government  is  eftablifhed ;  and  the  higheft 
eccleliaftical  court  is  an  aflembly  or  fynod  of  all  the  Prefbyters 
of  thex:ounty.  The  magiftrates  may  take  any  caufe  from  this 
court,  arid  determine  it  themfelves. 

The  magiftrates  may  try,  and  depofe  or  fufpend  any 
prefl>yter. 

The  militia  is  eflabliftied  in  imitation  of  that  of  Swisser- 
LAND,  which  being  wdl  known,  we  fliall  not  infift  upon  it. 
It  will  only  be  propter  to  make  this  addition,  that  an  army  of 
i^o,ooo  men  be  annually  drawn  out  by  rotation^  paid  and  en- 
cataped  duriog  fix  weeks  in  fimmier ;  that  the  duty  of  a  camp 
aiay  not;  be  altogether  unknown.  . 

Dddd  a  Th^ 
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The  magiftrates  nominate  all  the  colonels  and  downwards* 
The  fenate  all  upwards.  During  war,  the  general  nominates 
the  colonel  and  downwards,  and  his  commiflion  is  good  for  a 
twelvemonth.  But  after  that,  it  muft  be  confirmed  by  the 
magiftrates  of  the  coimty,  to  which  the  regiment  belongs- 
The  magiftrates  may  break  any  officer  in  the  county  regiment. 
And  the  fenate  may  do  the  fame  to  any  officer  in  the  fervice. ' 
If  the  magiftrates  do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the  generaPs 
choice,  they  may  nominate  another  officer  in  the  jrface  of  hinj 
theyreje(S.  • 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magiftrates 
and  a  jury.  But  the  fenate  can  flop  any  trial,  and  bring  it 
before  themfelves. 

Any  county  may  indiSt  any  man  before  the  fenate,  for  any 
crime. 

The  protedior,  the  two  fecretaries,  the  council  of  ftate,  with 
any  five  more  that  the  fenate  appoints,  on  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, are  poflefled  of  didatorial  power  for  fix  months* 

The  proteftor  may  pardon  any  perfon  condemned  by  the  in- 
ferior courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in  the  field, 
can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  ftiall  call  London,  may  be  allowed 
four  members  in  the  fenate.  It  may  therefore  be  divided 
into  four  counties.  The  reprefentatives  of  each  of  thefe  chufe 
one  fenator,  and  ten  magiftrates.  There  are  therefore  in  tKe 
city  four  fenators,  forty-four  magiftrates,  and  four  hundred 

re- 
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reprefentatives.  The  magiflxates  have  the  fame  authority  as  in 
the  counties^  The  reprefentatives  alfo  have  the  fame  autho- 
rity; but  they  never  meet  in  one  general  court:  They  give 
their  votes  in  their  particular  county,  or  divifion  of  hundreds; 

When  they  ena£t  any  city-law,  the  greateft  number  of  coun-^ 
ties  or  divilions  determines  the  matter.  And  where  thefc  are 
equal,  the  magiftrates  have  the  cafting  vote; 

The  magiftrates  chufe  the  mayor,  IherifF,  recorder,  and 
other  oiBScers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  reprefentative,  magiftrate,  or  fe- 
nator,  as  fuch,  has  any  falary.  The  protedor^  fecretaries, 
councils,  and  ambaiTadors,  have  falaries.. 

The  firft  year  in  every  century  is  fet  apart  to  correA  all  ine- 
qualities, which  time  may  have  produced  in  the  repjrefentative* . 
This  muft  be  done  by  the  legillaturo. . 

The  following  political  aphorifins  may  explain  the  reafon  oT 
thefe  orders. 

The  lower  fort,  of  people .  and  fmadl  proprietors  are  good 
enough  judges  of  one  not  very  diilant  from  them  in  rank  or 
habitation;  and  therefore,  in  their  parochial  meetings,  will 
probably  chufe  the  beft,  or  nearly  the  heft  reprefentative  :  But 
they  are  wholly  unfit  for  county^meetihgs,  and  for  eledting 
into  the  higher  oflSces  of  the  republic.  Their  ignorance  gives 
the  grandees  -an  opportunity  of  deceiving  them. 

Ten  thoufand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually  eleded, 
are  a  large  enough  bafis  for  any  free  government.     *Tis  true, 

the 
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the  nobles  in  Poland  sit  more  tlun  10,000,  and  yet  thefe 
opprefs  the  people.  But  as  power  continues  there  always  in 
the  fame  perfons  and  families,  this  makes  them,  in  a  manner, 
a  different  nation  from  the  people.  Befidesi  the  noUes  ate 
there  united  under  a  few  heads  of  families. 

All  free  governments  muH  confifl  of  twl)  conncils,  a  lefe 
and  a  greater,  or,  in  odier  words,  of  a  fenate  and  people. 
The  people,  as  Harrington  obferves,  would  want  wifdom^ 
without  the  fenate:  The  fenate,  without  the  people,  would 
want  honefly. 

A  large  affembly  of  1000,  for  inftance,  to  reprefent  the 
-people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  fall  into  diforder.  If  not 
allowed  to  debate,  the  fenate  has  a  negative  upon  them,  and 
the  worfl  kind  of  negative,  that  before  reiblution. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvenience,  which  no  government  has 
yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the  eaficft  to  be  remedied  in 
the  world.     If  the  people  debate,  all  is  confufion :    If  they  do 

not  debate,  they  can  only  refolve ;  and  then  the  fenate  only 

•  

carves  for  them.  Divide  the  people  into  many  feparate  bodies ; 
and  then  they  may  debate  with  lafety,  and  every  inconve- 
nience fcems  to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  fays,  that  all  numerous  aflemblies,  how- 
ever compofed,  are  mere  mob,  and  fwayed  in  their  debates  by 
the  leaf!  motive.  This  we  find  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 
.  When  an  abfurdity  ibikes  a  member,  he  conveys  it  to  his 
neighbour,  and  fe  on,  till  the  whole  be  infeifted.  Separate 
'this  great  body ;  and  though  every  member  be  only  of  mid- 
idling  fenfe,  *tis  not  probable,  diat  any  thing  but  reafon  can 

^  prevail 
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prevail  orcr  the  whole.  Influence  and  exampk  being  removed, 
good  fenfe  will  always  get  the  better  of  bad  among  a  number 
of  people^  Good  fenfe  is  one  thing :  But  follies  are  number- 
lefs ;  and  every  man  has  a  different  one.  The  only  way  of 
making  a  people  wife,  is  to  keep  them  from  uniting  into  large 
aifemblies.. 

'^There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  againft  In  every  Jenate : 
Its  combination,  and  its  divifion.  Its  combination  is  moil 
dangerous.  And  againft  this  inconvenience  we  have  provided 
the  following  remedies.  1 .  The  great  dependence  of  the  fena- 
tors  on  the  people  by  annual  ele<fHon ;  and  that  not  by  an  un- 
diftinguifhing  rabble,  like  the  English  electors,  but  by  men 
of  fortune  and  education.  2.  The  fmall  power  they  are  allow- 
ed. -  They  have  few  offices  to  dilpofe  of.  Almoft  all  are  given 
by  the  oagiftrates  in  the  counties.  3.  The  court  of  compe- 
titors, which  being-  compofed  of  men'  that  are  their  rivals, 
next  to  them  in  intereft,  and  uneafy  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
will  be  fure  to  take  all  advantages  againft  them* 

The  divifion  of  the  fenate  is  prevented,  i.  By  the  finallnefs 
of  their  number.  2.  As  fa^on.  fuppofcs  a  combination  to  a 
feparate  intereft,  it  is  prevented  by  their  dependence  on  the 
people.  3.  They  have  a  power  of  expelling  any  fa<aiou8 
member.  *Tis  true,  when  another  member  of  thp  fame  fpirit 
comes  from  the  county,  they  have  no  power  of  expelling  him : 
Nor  is  it  fit  they  ihould  j  for  that  fliows  the  humour  to  be  in 
the  people,  and  probably  arifes  from  ibme  ill  condud:  in  public 
affairs.  4.  Almoft  any  man,  in  a  fepate  fo  regularly  chofen 
by  the  people,  may  be  fuppofed  fit  for  any  civil  office.     It 

would 
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would  be  proper,  therefore,  for  the  fenate  to  form  fome  general 
refolutions  with  regard  to  the  difpofing  of  offices  among  the 
members  :  which  refolutions  would  not  confine  them  in  critical 
times,  when  extraordinary  parts  on  the  one  hand,  or  extra- 
ordinary ftupidity  on  the  other,  appears  in  any  fenator ;  but 
yet  they  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  brigue  and  faftion,  by 
making  the  difpofal  of  the  oflSces  a  thing  of  courfe.     For  in- 
ftance,  let  it  be  a  refolution.  That  no  man  fhall  enjoy  any  of- 
fice, till  he  has  fat  four  years  in  the  fenate :    That,  except  am- 
bafladors,  no  man  fhall  be  in  office  two  years  following :   That 
no  man  fliall  attain  the  higher  offices  but  through  the  lower : 
That  no  man  fliall  be  protedor  twice,  ^c.     The  fenate  of  Ve- 
nice govern  themfelves  by  fuch  irefolutions* 

In  foreign  politics  the  intereft  of  the  fenate  can  fcarce  ever 
be  divided  from  that  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  Ms  fit  to 
make  the  fenatp  abfolute  with  regard  to  them ;  otherwife  there 
could  be  no  fecrecy  nor  xefined  policy.  Befides,  without 
money  no  alliance  can  be  executed  j  and  the  fenate  is  (fill  fuf- 
iiciently  dependant.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  legiflative 
power  being  always  fuperior  to  the  executive,  the  magiftrates 
or  reprefentatives  may  interpofe,  whenever  they  think  proper. 

The  chief  fupport  of  the  British  government  is  the  op- 
pofition  of  interefts;  but  that,  though  in  the  main  ferviceable, 
breeds  endlefs  faflibns.  In  the  foregoing  plan,  it  does  all  the 
good  without  any  of  the  harm.  The  competitors  have  no 
power  of  controlling  the  fenate ; .  they  have  only  the  power  of 
accufing,  and  appealing  to  the  people* 
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•lis  neceffary,  likewife,  to  prevent  both  combination  and 
divifion  in  the  thoufand  magiftrates.  This  is  done  fufficiently 
by  the  reparation  of  places  and  interefts. 

But  left  that  fhould  not  be  enough,  their  dependence  on  the 
io,ooe  for  their  ele^Sions,  ferves  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Nor  is  that  all :  For  the  io,ooo  may  refume  the  power  when- 
ever they  pleafe ;  and  not  only  when  they  all  pleafe,  but  when 
any  five  of  a  hundred  pleafe,  which  will  happen  upon  the  very 
firft  fufpicioa  of  a  feparate  infereft. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  Unite  or  divide, 
except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fall  under  the  gui- 
dance of  ambitious  leado^s.  Not  to  mention  their  annual 
ele^oH)  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people',  that  are  of  any 
confideration. 

A  fmall  commonwealth  is  the  happieft  government  in  the 
world  within  itfelf,  becaufe  every  thing  lies  under  the  eye  of 
the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  fubdued  by  great  force  from  with- 
out. This  fcheme  feems  to  have  all  the  advantages  both  of  a 
great  and  a  little  commonwealth. 

Every  county-law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the  fenate  or 
another  county;  fcecaufe  that  fhows  an  oppofition  of  intereft : 
In  which  cafe  no  part  ought  to  decide  for  itfelf.  The  matter 
muft  be  referred  to  the  whole,  which  will  beft  determine  what 
agrees  with  general  intereft. 


Aa  to  Ac  clergy  and  militia,  the  reafons  of  thefe  orders 

are*  obvious.    Without  the  dependence  of  the  clei^  on  the 
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civil  magiftrates,  and  without  a  militia,  *ti&  foUy  to  tl^ink  any 
free  government  will  ever  have  fecurity  or  fiabilitj. 

In  nxany  governments,  the  iii&rior  magiftrates  have  no  re- 
wards but  what  arife  from  their  ambition^  vanity,  or  public 
fpirit.  The  falaries  of  the  French  judgw  amount  not  to  tlie 
intereft  of  the  fums  they  pay  for  their  offices.  The  Dutch 
burgo-mafters  have  little  more  immediate  profit  than  the 
English  juftices  of  peace,  or  the  members  of  the  houfe  o£ 
commons  formerly.  .  But  left  any  fhould  fufpedJ:,  thit  this^ 
would  beget  negligence  in  the  adminiftration,  (which  is  little 
to  be  feared,  confidering  the  natural  ambition  of  mankiijd) 
let  the  magiftrates  have  competent  falaries.  The  fenators  have 
accefs  to  fo  many  honourable  and  lucrative  offices,  that  their 

attendance  needs  not  be  bought.     There  is  little  atteudance  re- 
quired of  the  reprefentatives. 

That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  is  pradHcable,  nO' 
one  can  doubt,  who  confiders  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the 
commonwealth  of  the  United  Provinces,  formerly  one  of  the 
wifeft  and  moft  renowned  governments  in  the  world.  The 
alterations  in  the  prefent  fchenle  are  all  evidently  to  the  better.. 
I.  The  reprefentation  is  more  equaL  2.  The  unlimited  power 
of  the  burgo-mafters.  in  the  towns,  which  forms  a  peifed 
ariftocr'acy  in  the  Dutch  cofnmonwealth,  is  correded  by  a 
well-tempered  democracy,  in  giving  tq  the  people  the  annujl 
eledion  of  the  county  reprefentatives.  3.  The  negative, 
which  every  province  and  town  has  upon  the  whole  body  of 
the  Dutch  republic,  with  regard  to  alliances,  peace  and  war, 
and  the  impofition  of  taxes,  is  here  remored.  4.  The  (rgun- 
des,  in  the  prefent  plan,  are  not  ib  independent  of  eacfa  oth^, ' 
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nor  do  they  fonn  feparate  bodies  fo  much  as  the  feven  pro- 
vinces; where  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  the  fmaller  pro- 
vinces and  towns  againft  the  greater,  particularly  Holland 
and  Amsterdam,  have  frequently  difturbed  the  government. 
5.  Larger  powers,  though  of  the  fafeft  kind,  are  intruiled  to 
the  fenate  than  the  States-General  poflefs ;  by  which  means^ 
the  former  may  become  more  expeditious,  and  fecret  in  their 
rcfolutions,  than  'tis  poffible  for  the  latter. 

% 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the  British 
government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  moft  perfect  model  of 
limited  monarchy,  feem  to  be  the  following.     Firjfj  The  plan 
of  the  republicaA  parliament  ought  to  be  reftored,  by  making 
the  reprefentation  equal,  and  by  allowing  none  to  vote  in  the 
county  elections  who  poflefs  not  a  property  of  f^oo  pounds  value. 
Secondly y  As  fuch  a  houfe  of  Commons  would  be  too  weighty 
for  a  frail  houfe  of  Lords,  like  the  prefent,  the  Bifliops  and 
Scots  Peers  ought  to  be  removed,  whofe  behaviour,  informer 
parliaments^  deflxoycd  entirely  the  authority  of  thstt  houfe : 
The  numbef  of  the  upper  houfe  ought  to  be  raifed  to  three  or 
four  hundred :    Their  feats  not  hereditary,  but  during  life : 
They  ought  to  have  the  eledion  of  their  own  members ;  and 
ho  commoner  (hould  be  allowed  to  refufe  a  feat  that  was  offered 
him.     By  this  means,  the  houfe  of  Lords  Would  confift  entirely 
of  the  men  of  chief  credit,  ability,  and  intereft  of  the  nation ; 
and  every  tuAulent  leader  in  the  houfe  of  Commons  might  be 
taken  off,  and  conneded  in  intereft  with  the  houfe  of  Peers. 
Such  an  ariftocracy  would  be  an  excellent  barrier  both  to  the 
monarchy  and  againft  it.     At  prefent,  the  balance  of  our  go- 
vernment depends  in  fome  meafure  on  the  ability  and  behaviour 
of  the   fovereign  j  which  are  variable  and  uncertain  circum- 
ftanccs. 
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i  allow,  that  this  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  coi>- 
reded,  is  ftill  liable  to  three  great  inconveniencies.     Firjiy  k 
removes  not  entirely,    though  it  may  *foften,  the  parties  of 
court  and  country.     Secondly,  The  King's  perfonal  charader 
muft  ftill  have  a  great  influence  on  the  government.     Thirdly^ 
The  f;^ord  is  in  the  hands  of  a  lingle  perfon,  who  will  always 
hcgle£l  to  difcipline  the  militia,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for 
iceeping  up  a  ftanding  army.     'Tis  evident,  that  this^  is  a  mor- 
tal diftemper  in  tfie  British  government,  of  which  it  muft 
at  laft  inevitably  perifti.     I  muft,  however,  confefs,  that  Swe- 
den feems,  in  fome  meafiire,  to  have  remedied  this  inconve^ 
oience,  and  to  have  a  militia,  with  its  limited  monarchy,  as. 
well   as  a  ftanding  army,,  which  is  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
British., 

!  We  fliaH  conclude  this  fubjefl  with  obfervihg  the  falfhood  of' 

I  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  ftate,  fuch  as  France  or 

1  Britain,  coufd  ever  be  modelled  into  a^  commonwealth,  but 

j  that  fuch  a  form  of  government  can  only  take  place  in  a  city 

,  or  fmall  territory;     The  contrary  feems  evident.     Though  ^ti's 

more  difficult  to  form  a  republican  government  in  anextenfive 
country  than  in  a  city ;  there  is  mOre  facility,  when  once  it;  is 
formed,  of  preferving  it  fteady  and  uniform,  without  tumult 
and  faftion.  *Tis  not  eafy,  for  the  diftknt  parts  of  a  large 
ftate  to  combine  in  any  plan  of  free  government;  but  they  ' 
cafily  confpire  in- the  efteem  and  reverence  for  a.  fingle  pe^B, 
\         *  who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  feize  the  power, 

;  and  forcing  the  more  obflinate  to  fubmit,  may  eftabliih  a  dmh 

\  narchical  government.     Oiv  the  other  hand,  a  city  readily  con- 

curs in  the  fame  notjlons  of  government, .  the  natural  equality 
of  property  favours.  Uberty,.  and  the  nearnefs  of  habitation 
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enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  affift  each  other.  Even, under 
abfolute  princes,  the  fubordinate  government  of  cities  is  com- 
monly republican ;  while  that  of  counties  and  provinces  is  mo- 
narchical. But  thefe  fame  circumftances,  which  facilitate  the 
erection  of  commonwealths  in  cities,  render  their  conftitution 
more  frail  and  uncertain.  Democracies  are  turbulent.  For 
however  the  people  may  be  feparated  or  divided  into  fmall  par- 
ties, either  in  their  votes  or  eledions ;  their  near  habitation  in  a 
city  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular  tides  and  currents 
very  fenfible.  Ariftocracies  are  better  adapted  for  peace  and 
order,  and  accordingly  were  moft  admired  by  antient  writers ; 
but  they  are  jealous  and  oppreffive.  In  a  large  governmeat, 
which  is  modelled  with  mafterly  {kill,  there  is  compafs  and 
room  enough  to  refine  the  democracy,  from  the  lower  people, 
who  may  be  admitted  into  the  firft  elections  or  firft  conco£tioa 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  higher  magiftrates,  who  diredfc 
all  the  movements.  At  the  fame  time,  the  parts  are  fo  diftant 
and  remote,  that  *tis  very  diflScult,  either  by  intrigue,  preju** 
dice,  or  paffion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  meafures  againft  the 
public  intereft. 

'Tis  ncedlefs  to  inquire,  whether  fuch  a  government  would 
be immort^U  lallow  the juftnefs-of  the  poet's  exclamation  on. 
the  endlefs  projedls  of  human  race,  Man  and  for  ever  I  The 
world  itfelf  probably  is  not  immortal.  Such  confuming 
plagues  may  arife  as  would  leave  even  a  perfefl:  government  a 
weak  prey  to  its  neighbours.  We  know  not  to  what  lengths 
enthufiafin,  or  other  extraordinary  motions  of  the  human  mind, . 

may  tranfport  men,  to  the  negled:  of  all  order  and  public  good.. 

Where  dijfference  of  intereft  is  removed,  whimfical  and  unac- 
countable. 
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countable  fadions  often  arife,  from  perfonal  favour  or  enmity^ 
Terhaps  ruft  may  grow  to  the  fprings  of  the  moft  accurate  po* 
litical  machine,  and  difordcrits  motions.  Laftly,  extenfive  x:on*- 
quefts,  when  -purfued,  muft  be  the  rain  of  every  free  govern^ 
ment ;  and  of  the  more  perfed  governments  fooner  than  of 
the  imperfeft ;  becaufe  of  the  very  advantages  which  tfie  former 
poffefs  above  the  latter.  And  though  fuch  a  ftate  ought  to 
*  eftablifh  a  fundamental  laW  againft  conquefts ;  yet  republics 
have  ambition  as  well  as  individuals,  and  prefent  intereft 
makes  men  forgetful  of  their  pofterity.  'Tis  a  fuffident  incite- 
ment to  human  endeavours,  that  fuch  a  government  would 
flourish  for  many  ages ;  without  pretending  to  bellow  on  arty- 
work  of  man,  that  immortalityi  which  the  Almighty  feems  to 
have  refufed  to  his  own  produdions. 


END  of  the  FIRST  VOLUMEv 
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